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CHAPTER I 

I. INTRODUCTION 

tifna illuBtrious Elphinstone) writing i^n 1839, olnerved that E4>hin- 
in Indian history 'no date of a public event can be fixed 
before the invasion of Alexander; and no connected relation 
of the nathmal transactions can be attempted until after the ^ 
Mabonietan conquest Professor Cowell, when commenting 
upon this dictum, twenty-seven years later, begged his readers 
to bear it in mind during the whole of the Hindu period; 
assigning as his reason for this caution the fact that 'it is 
only at those points where other nations came into contact 
with the Hindus, that we are able to settle any details 
accurately/ ^ 

Although the first clause of Elphinstone’s proposition, if 
stricUy interpreted, still remains true—^no date in Indian 
history prior to Alexander’s invasion being determinable with 
absolute precision—modem research has much weakened the 
force of the observation, and has enabled scholars to fix 
a considerable number of dates in the pre-Alexandrine 
history of India with approximate accuracy, sufficient for 
most purposes. 

But when the statement that a connected narrative of Resultsof 
events prior to the Muhammadan conquest cannot be pre- 
pa^ is examined in the light of present knowledge, the 
immense progress in the recovery of the lost history of India 
made dm^ the last seventy years becomes apparent. The 
vesmiN^es of a multitude of scholars working in various 
fields have disclosed an unexpected wealth of materials for 
the reoottstruetioii of ancient Indian history; and the ueces- 
Shry pnelimmiHry. studies of a technical kind have been carried 
so fear that the accumulated and ever-growing stoms of know¬ 
ledge can be sorted snd arranged witli adverse. It now 
tq^pears fq be practicable to exhibit the results cd antiq!}aria& 

* ll^^gtoae, fiwiory CotMiUSth ed..p. It. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 

studies in the shape of a ' connected relation *; not less in^ 
telligihle to the ordinary educated reader than Elphinstone^s 
narrative'of the transactions of the Muhammadan period. 

The first attempt to present such a narrative of the leading 
events in Indian political history for eighteen centuries was 
made in the first edition of this book, which, even in its now 
much expanded form, is still designedly confined for the ftiost 
part to the I'clation of political vicissitudes. A sound frame¬ 
work of dynastic annals must be provided before the story of 
Indian religion, Utcr'.ture, and art can be told aright. Al¬ 
though religious, lite.ary, and artistic problems are touched 
on very lightly in this volume, the references made will 
suffice, perhaps, to convince the reader that the key is often 
to be found in the accurate chronological presentation of 
dynastic facts. 

European students, whose attention has been mainly 
directt'^l to the Graoco-Roman foundation of modern civiliza¬ 
tion, may be disposed to !igre>' with the German philosopher 
iti the belief that ‘ Chinese, Indian, and Egyptian antiquities 
are never more than curiosities ’; ^ but, however well founded 
that opinion may have been in Goethe’s day, it can no longer 
commprd assent. The researches of orientalists during the 
last hundred years have established many points of contact 
between the ancient East and the modern West; and no 
Hellenist can now afford to profess complete ignorance of 
the Babylonian and Egyptian culture which forms the bed¬ 
rock of European institutions. Even China has been brought 
into touch with Europe; while the languages, literature, art, 
and philosophy of the West have been proved to be connected 
by iniiitmcrablc bonds with those of India. Although the 
names of even the greatest monarchs of ancient India are at 
present unfamiliar to the general reader, and awaken few 
echoes in the minds of,any save specialists, it is not'un¬ 
reasonable to hope that an orderly presentation of the 
ascertained facts of ancient Indian history may be of interest 
to a larger circle than that of professed orientalists, and that, 

' Mnxfyna and Rifitetima of Godhe, No. 3S£, in Bailey Saunders’s 
translation. ^ ^ 
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as the subject becomes more familiar to the reading public, 
it will be found no less worthy of attention than better known 
departments of historical study. A recent Indian author 
justly observes that * India suffers to-day in the estimation of 
the world more through that world’s ignorance of the achieve¬ 
ments of the heroes of Indian history than through the 
absence or insignificance of such achievements * The 
following pages may serve to prove that the men of old time 
in India did deeds worthy of remembrance, and deserving of 
rescue, from the oblivion in which they have been buried for 
so many centuries. 

The section of this work which deals with the invasion of Alexander 
Alexander the Great may claim to make a special appeal to **** Great, 
the interest of readers trained in the ordinary course of 
classical studies; and the subject has been treated ac¬ 
cordingly with much fullness of detail. The existing English 
accounts of Alexander’s marvellous campaign, among which 
that of Thirlwall, perhaps, is entitled to the highest place, 
treat the story as an appendix to the history of Greece rather 
than as part of that of India, and fail to make full use of 
the results of the labours of modern geographers and 
archaeologists. In this volume the campaign is discussed 
as a memorable episode in the history of India, and an 
endeavour has been made to collect all the rays of light from 
recent investigation and to focus them upon the narratives 
of ancient authors. 

The author’s aim is to present the story of ancient India, The 
so far as practicable, in the form of a connected narrative, 
based upon the most authentic evidence available; to relate 
facts, however established, with impartiality: and to discuss 
the problems of history in a judicial spirit. He has striven 
to realize, however imperfectly, the ideal expressed in the 
words of Goethe> 

*The historian’s duty is to separate the true from the 
false, the certain from the uncertain, and the doubtful from 
that which cannot be accepted.. .. Every investigator must 
before all^things look upon himself as one who is summoned 

^ C. N. K. .\tyar, Sri Saneharaohaiya, hit Life and Thnet, p. iv. 
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to serve on a jury. He has only to consider how far the 
statement of the case is complete and clearly set forth by 
the evidence. Then he draws his conclusion and gives his 
vote, whether it be that his opinion coincides with that of 
the foreman or not. ’ ^ 

The application of these principles necessarily involves the 
wholesale rejection of mere legend as distinguished fK>m 
tradition, and the omission of many picturesque anecdotes, 
mostly folk-lore, which have clustered round the names of 
the mighty men oi old in India. 

The historian of the remote past of any nation must be 
content to rely much upon tradition as embodied in litera¬ 
ture, and to acknowledge that the results of his researches, 
when based upon traditionary materials, arc inferior in 
certainty to those obtainable for periods of which the facts 
are attested by contemporary evidence. In India, with very 
few exceptions, contemponiry evidence of any kind is not 
available before the time of Alexander; but critical examina¬ 
tion of records dated much later than the events referred to 
can extiact from them testimony which may be regarded with 
a high degree of probability as traditionally transmitted from 
the sixth or, perhaps, the seventh century b.c. 

Even contemporary evidence, when it is available for later 
f 3riods, cannot be accepted without criticism. The flattery 
of courtiers, the vanity of kings, and many other clouds which 
obscure the absolute truth, must be recognized and allowed 
lor. Nor is it possible for the writer of a history, however 
great may be his respect for the objective fact, to eliminate 
altogether his own personality. Every kind of evidence, 
even the most direct, must reach the reader, when presented 
in narrative form, as a reflection from the mirror of the 
writer’s mind, with the liability to unconscious distortion. 
In the following pages the author has endeavoured to exclude 
the subjective element so far as possible, to make no state¬ 
ment of fact without authority, and to give the authority, 
that is tt- say, the evidence, for every fact alleged. 

But no obligation to follow autliority in the other sense 
* The Maxim and tUffiaetimn of Oottht, Nos. 463 , 443 . 
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UNITY OF INDIA 

of the word has been accepted, and the narrative often 
as8uineB*a form apparently justified by the evidence, although 
opposed to the views stated in well-known books ijy authors 
of repute. Indian history has been too much the sport of 
credulity and hypothesis, inadequately checked by critical 
judgement of evidence or verification of fact; and 'the 
oj^ion of the foreman to use Goethe^s phrase, cannot be 
implicitly followed. 

Although this work purports to relate the Early History Unity of 
of India, the title must be understood with certain limita- 
tions. India, encircled as she is by seas and mountains, is 
indisputably a geographical unit, and, as such, is rightly 
designated by one name. Her type of civilization, too, has 
many features which differentiate it from that of all other 
regions of the world, while they are common to the whole 
country, or rather sub-continent, in a degree sufficient to 
justify its treatment as a unit in the history of the social, 
religious, and intellectual development of mankind. 

But the complete political unity of India under the control 
of a paramount power, wielding unquestioned authority, is 
a thing of yesterday, barely a century old.^ The most 
notable of her rulers in the olden time cherished the 
ambition of universal Indian dominion, and severally attained 
it in a greater or less degree. Not one of them, however, 
attained it completely, and this failure involves a lack of 
unity in political history which renders the task of the 
historian difficult. 

The same difficulty besets the historian of Greece still 
more pressingly; but, ha that case, with the attainment of 
unity the interest of the history vanishes. In the case of 
India the converse proposition holds good, and the reader’s 
interest varies directly with the degree of unity att^ed; 
the details of Indian annals beijig insufferably wearisome 
except when generalized by the application of a bond of 
political, union. 

A political history of India, if it is to be read, must neces- Ptedomi- 
, , nant 

* It may lH? dated firran IMS, at rUhs wan of the Maiqius of Hast- dynasties, 
die ckMe ef the PindSrI and Ma- ings. 
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sarily tell the story of the predominant dynasties, and either 
ignore, or relegate to a very subordinate position, the.annals 
of the minor states. Elphinstone acted upon this principle 
in his classic work, practically confining his narrative to the 
transactions of the Sultans of Delhi and their Moghal 
successors. The same principle has been applied in this 
book, attention being concentrated upon the domiifknt 
dynasties which, from time to time, have aspired to or 
attained paramount power. 

Twice, in the long series of centuries dealt with in this 
history, the poIiti(^al unity of all India was nearly attained j 
fiitit, in the third century u.c., when Asoka’s empire extended 
almost to the latitude of Madras; and again, in the fourth 
century after Christ, when Samudragupta carried his vic¬ 
torious arms from the Ganges to the borders of the Tamil 
country. Other princes, although their conquests were less 
extensive, yet succeeded in establishing, and for a time 
maintaliiing, empires which inighi fairly claim to rank as 
DaRimount powers. "Witli tjii* history of such princes the 
following narrative is chiefly concerned, the affairs of the 
minor states being either slightly noticed, or altogether 
igixred. 

The puraniount power in early times, when it existed, 
invariably had its seat in Northern India—the region of the 
Cangetic plain lying to the north of the great barrier of 
jungle-clad hills which shut off the Deccan from Hindustan. 
That barrier may be defined conveniently as consisting^ of 
the Vindhyan ranges, using that term in a wide sense; or 
may be identified, still more compendiously, with the river 
Narmadfi, nr Nerhiidda, wliich fallg into the Gulf of Catubay, 
and flows between the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges.^ 

The researches of Dr, Fleet, Professor Kielhom, and many 


‘ Mr. Paigiter holds that a care¬ 
ful examination of the names of 
rivers and moimbiiiis in Canto 67 of 
the Marhifjdgya Pwana indicates 
that in ancient times the name 
Vindhyi^was confined to the east¬ 
ern part of ‘^he range to the north 
of the NarmadS. extending fiom 


about Bhopal to Bihfir, the more 
western part of the range akMi^ 
with the AravaUis <Aitval&) bring 
included under the term Paritritra 

Modem 

writers apply the term Vjndhya to 
the whole range north of ^e river. 
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other patient scholars have revealed in outline much of the of the 
history of the kingdoms of the Deccan plateau lying between 
the NarmadS. on the north and the Krishna and Tunga- 
bhadra on the south, from the sixth century after Christ. But 
the details are mainly of local interest and can never attract 
the attention of the outer world to the same degree as can 
the liistory of the northern empires, constantly in touch with 
that world. 

The ancient kingdoms of the far south, although rich and Isobtion 
populous, inhabited by Dravidian nations not inferior in 
culture to their Aryan rivals in the north, were ordinarily 
so secluded from the rest of the civilized world, including 
Northern India, that their affairs remained hidden from the 
eyes of other nations,’ and, native annalists being lacking, 
their history, previous to the year 900 of the Christian era, 
has almost wholly perished. Except on the rare occasions 
when an unusually enterprising sovereign of the north either 
penetrated or turned the forest barrier, and for a moment 
lifted the veil of secrecy in which the southern potentates 
lived enwrapped, very little is known concerning political 
events in the far south during the long period extending from 
600 B.C. to A.D. 900. To use the words of Elphinstoue, no 
‘ connected relation of the national transactions ’ of Southern 
India in remote times can be written; and an early history 
of India must, perforce, be concerned mainly with the north. 

Although, after the lapse of nine years, it is still as true as it non- 
was^when the first edition of this book was published, that an eluent, 
exact chronological narrative of the purely political history of 
the Tamil kingdoms of Southern India previous to A. d. 900 
cannot be written at present, and it is probable that such a 
history cannot be written at any time, I must not be understood 
to mean that the early history of the South is either wholly 
inaccessible or devoid of interest. On the contrary, I believe 
tha^ if we can be content to dispense with precise chrono^ 
logy, materials exist for the reconstruction in no small 
measure of the history of Dravidian institutions, and that 
a hiEftory*of that kind, when worked out by acholait ade> 
quately skilled in the languages, literatures, and customs of 
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the Dravidian peoples will be of essential service to the 
historian of India as a whole^ and will enable the student of 
the development of Indian civilization to see his subject in 
true perspective. 

Attention has been concentrated too long on the North, on 
Sanskrit books, and on Indo-Aryau notions. It is time that 
due regard should be paid to the non-Aryan element. • 

This book being deliberately confined almost exclusively 
to the summary pr(‘sentation of the political history of India, 

I am precluded from following out the suggested line of 
’•esearch, but I cann^'^ refrain from quoting certain observa¬ 
tions of an eminent Indian scholar, prematurely deceased, 
which seen: to me worthy of serious consideration, and are 
as follows:— 

India ‘ The attempt to find the basic element of Hindu civiliza- 

ttle^^uth ^ study of Sanskrit and the history of Sanskrit in 

’ Upper India is to begin the problem at its worst and most 
complicated point. India, south of the Vindhyas—the 
Peninsular India —still cuntiiiucs to be India Proper. Here 
the bulk of the people continue distinctly to retain their pre- 
Aryan features, their pre-Aiyan languages, their pre-Aryan 
social inscitutions. Even here, the process of Aryanization 
has gone indeed too far to leave it easy for the historian to 
distinguish toe native warp from the foreign woof. But, if 
there is anywhere any chance of such successful disentangle¬ 
ment, it is in the South; and the farther South we go the 
jarger does the chance grow. 

The scientific historian of India, then, ought to begin his - 
study with the basin of the Krishna, of the Cauvery, the 
Vaigui, rather than with the Gangetic plain, as it has been 
now long, too long, the fashion.* ^ 

When the ideal Early History ot India, including institu¬ 
tions as well as political vicissitudes, comes to be written on 
a large scale, it may be that the hints ^ven by the learned 
Professor mil be acted o», and that the historian will begin 
with the South. But the time is not yet ripe for such revo¬ 
lutionary treatment of the subject, and at present I tsost 
follow the old fashion. 

No.^l')(m) «» quoted in TamUkm*AnHfpiarjf, 
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An attempt to present in narrative form the history of the Scope of 
ancient jdnminant d}mastieB of Northern India is, therefore, 
the primary purpose of this work. The story of the great 
southern kingdoms, being known too imperfectly to permit of 
treatment on the same scale, necessarily occupies less space; 
while the annals of the innumerable minor states in every 
part*of the country seldom offer matter of sufficient general 
interest to warrant narration in detail. In the fourteenth 
chapter, the reader will find a condensed account of the more 
salient, events in the story of the principal mediaeval king¬ 
doms of the north; and the two succeeding chapters are 
devoted to an outline of the fortunes of the kingdoms of the 
Deccan tableland and the Peninsula, so far as they arc known, 
from the earliest times to the Muhammadan invasion at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

The time dealt with is that extending from the commence¬ 
ment of the historical period in 650 or 600 n.c. to the 
Muhammadan conquest, which may be dated in round 
numbers as having occurred in a.d. 1^0 in the north, and 
a century later in the south. The earliest political event in 
India to which an approximately correct date can be assigned 
is the establishment of the Saisunaga dynasty of Magadha 
about 600 B.C., the beginning of *the sixth century—that 
wonderful century—a cardinal epoch in human history, if 
ever there was one *, 

• II. SOURCES OF INDIAN HISTORY 

The sources of, or original authorities for, the early history Pour 
of India may be arranged in four classes. The first of these 
is tradition, chiefly as recorded in native literature; the 
second consists of those writings of foreign travellers and 
historians which contain observations on Indian subjects; 
the third is the evidence of archaeolog}', which may be 
subdivided into the monumental, the epigraphic, and the 
numumatib; and the fourth comprises the few works of 
native .Cbntemporary, or nearly contemporary, literature 
which deal expressly with historical subjects. 
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^ For the period anterior to Alexander the Great, extending 
from 600 B.c.to 6S6 b.c., dependence muat be piaded almost 
wholly upon literary tradition, communicated through works 
composed in many different ages, and frequently recorded in 
scattered incidental notices. The purely Indian traditions 
are supplemented by the notes of the Greek authors, Ktesias, 
Herodotus, the historians of Alexander, Megasthenes* and 
others. 

The Kashmir Chronicle, composed in the twelfth century, 
which is in form the nearest approach to a work of jugular 
history in extant Sanskrit literature, contains a large body 
of confused ancient trziditions, which ezm be used only with 
much caution. It is also of high value as a trustworthy 
record of local events for the period contemporary with, or 
slightly preceding, the author’s lifetime.* 

The grezit Sanskrit epics, the Mahabharata zind Raraayana, 
while of value as tiaditional pictures of social life in the 
heroic age, do not seem to contain matter illustrating the 
political relations of states during the historical period. 

Linguistic specialists have extracted from the works of 
gT.^mniarians and other authors many incidental references 
to ancient tradition, which collectively amount to a consider¬ 
able additiozi to historical knowledge, Such passages from 
Sztnskrit and Prakrit literature, so far as they have come 
to my notice, have been utilized in this work; but some 
may have escaped attention. 

The sacred books of the Jain sect, which are still .very 
imperfectly known, zdso contain numerous historical state¬ 
ments and allusions of considerable value.* 


• Kalltmfa'ii tbiiataraihgini, a 
Chronielt of the Kwgt of Kaimar, 
translated with an Introduction, 
Commentai^, and Appendices* by 
M. A. Stem (% vote,, CotisUtble, 
1900). This moriumental work is 
as creditable to the enterprise of 
the publishers as it is to the in¬ 
dustry and learning of the trans¬ 
lator, has ateo produced a 
cnticaJieUition of the text. 

* Some of the leadii^ Jain texts 
have been translated by Prof. 


Hermann Jacobi (iS\ B. vote, 

xxii, xlv). For full information on 
all publications relating to Jainism 
see Dr. A. Gn^rinot's fine work, 
Essai ds BihUogr^tfhk Jama, 
taire cMalyti^ ^ <ki 

travaux rmtrfs au Jainlmm (Paris, 
Leroux, 1906; pp. 566), and 
supj^ment to it, entitled ^ Notes 
de Bibliographie Jaina* (/, its., 
Juillei-Aofit 1609), Ihe reader 
may also consult Barodli^ 
ondLiUrahxreofJiiihiiknki Bw^y« 
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THE PURANiVIS 

The J&taka, or Birth stories, and other books of theJataka 
Buddhist; canon, include many incidental references to the 
political condition of India in the fifth and sixth centuries 
B.C., which although not exactly contemporary with the 
events alluded to, certainly transmit genuine historical tra¬ 
dition.^ 

Th6 chronicles of Ceylon m the Pali language^ of which Pali 
the IHpavaiasaf dating probably from the fourth century 
after Christ, and the Mahavaiiisaj about a century and 
a half later in date, are the best known, offer several dis¬ 
crepant versions of early Indian traditions, chiefly concerning 
the Maurya dynasty. These Sinhalese stories, the value of 
which has been sometimes overestimated, demand cautious 
criticism at least as much as do other records of popular and 
ecclesiastical tradition.’ 

The most systematic record of Indian historical tradition The 

is that preserved in the dynastic lists of the Puranas. Five 

out of the eighteen works of this class, namely, the Yayu, 

Matsya, Vishnu, Brahmanda, and Bhagavata contain such 

lists. The Matsya is the earliest and most authoritative. 

Theory required that a Purana should deal with Hhe five 

topics of primary creation, secondary creation, genealogies 

of gods and patriarchs, reigns of various Manus, and the 

1909; and Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, CeylonchroniclesseeRhysDavids’s 
Notwi on Modem Jaininn^ Blacks BiuMhiet Indm ; and» on the other 
well, Oxford, 1910. The b^t sum- side, Foulkes, ‘ The Vicissitudes of 
mary of the early history of Jain- the Buddhist Literature of Ceylon ’ 
ism in English is that given by Dr. {Ind. An(, xvii, 100); ^Buddhagho- 
.Hoemk in his presidential address sa* (ibid, xix, 105); Taw Sein Ko, 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal *Kalyani Inscriptions’ (ibid, xxii, 

(Proo, A, 1998, pp. 39^53). 14) ;V. A. Smiui, Asoka^ the Bud^ 

Btihler's tract Ueber die indiecke dhist Emperor of India^ 9nd ed. 

Seete der Jaima (1887) was ed. and 1909. The Mamvamia exists in 

transL by Burgess (1903), with more recensions than one; but that 
many errors in the rendering {Z. D. ordinarily quoted is the one trans- 
M. A, 1906, p. 384). lated by Tumour, whose version has 

^ A complete translation of the been revised by Wijesimha. The 
Jitakas, imtiated by the late Prof, latest ^rsion is that ^ Prof. Geiger 
Cowell, and executed by Dr. W. H. and Mrs. Bode (/. FdJLi Tead Soe.^ 

D, Rouse and other scholars, has 1919). Mr John Still s Indece to the 
been puUished (Cambridge 1895- itfo^awonsa (Colombo, 1907), is us^^ 

1907, and Ind^ 1913}. For a fuL The jDfpaeadi^ahiBUS beentinns* 
themy as to the date of the coUec- lated j^Pim Oldenberg. SeeGeL 
tlon see Rhya .Daidds’s Suddfdet ger, Dlpav&mia md Mdhdmhia 
Indiei^ pp, l»rjW)8. . O^ipdg^ Bdhme, 1905; Engl. 

* For a favourable view of the transL m Jnd. Ank^ 1906, p, 153). 
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n SOURCES pF INDIAN HISTORY 

histories of the old dynasties of kings The last named of 
the five topics is the only one which concerns the ‘historian 
Modern European writers have been inclined to disparage^ 
unduly the authority of the Puranic lists, but closer study 
finds in them much genuine and valuable historical tradition. 

The earliest foreign notice of India is that in the in¬ 
scriptions of the Persian king, Darius, son of Hystas^s, at 
Persepolis and Nnksh-i-Rustam, the latter of which may be 
referred to the year 486 b.c.® Herodotus, who wrote late 
in the fifth centurv, contributes valuable information con¬ 
cerning the relation between India and the Persian empire, 
which supplements the less detailed statements of the in¬ 
scriptions. The fragments of the works of Ktesias of Knidos, 
who was physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon in 401 it. c., and 
amused himself by collecting travellers^ tales about the 
wonders of the East, are of very slight value.® 

Europe was practically ignuiaut of India until the veil 
was lifted by Alexander s operations and the reports of 
his officers. 8ome twenty years after his death the Greek 
ambassadors sent by the kings of Syria and Egypt to the 
(aurt of the Mauiya emperors recorded careful observations 
on the country fb which they were accredited, which have 
been partially preserved in the works of many Greek and 
Roman authors. The fragments of Megasthenes are especially 
valuable.* 

Arrian, a Graeco-Roman official of the second century 
after Christ, wrote a capital description of India, as lyell as 
an admirable critical history of Alexander’s invasion. Both 
these works being based upon the reports of Ptolemy son of 
Lagos, and other officers of Alexander, and the writings of 


' Macdoncil, Ilint. of Satukrit 
lAterature, p. 301. The Vishnu 
Pitf&pa wai, translated l^«H. fl. 
Wilson, whose version was im¬ 
proved and annotated by Hall. 
The relative dates of the different 
Purftnas, as Btated by Bhaodarkar 
in Ea^-'y Hitt, of the Dtkkan, Snd 
im{Bombay aazett««r{l»W), 
yoL i, part ii) are correct^ Iw 
the more recent researches of Mr. 


Pargiter, for which see App, A at 
the end of this chapter. 

> BAwlinson, Herod&tWt voL ii, 
p. 403; iv, 307. 

* Translated by MeCrindle fai 
Tnd. AnU x, 39$; tihe translatioii 
was also published separately at 
Caknitta in 1^. 

* Edited Imik 


1846; 

1877. 


transi 
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th« Greek ambassadors, are entitled to a large extent to the 
credit o£ contemporary documents, so far as the Indian 
history of the fourth century b.c. is concerned. The works 
of Quintus CurtiuB and other authors, who essayed to tell 
the story of Alexander’s Indian campaign, are far inferior in 
value j but each has merits of its own.^ 

Thft philosophical romance, composed in honour of Apol- Apollo- 
lonios of Tyana by Philostratos * the Athenian ’ about Xyana. 
A.D. 215-18 at the request of the empress Julia Domna, 
professes to give minute and interesting details of the observa¬ 
tions made by the hero of the book in the course of a tour 
through north-western India, which according to Professor 
Petrie took place in the cold season of a.d. 46-4. If the 
details recorded could be trusted this account would be 
invaluable, but so much of the story is obviously fiction that 
no statement by the author can be accepted with confidence. 

It is not even certain that Apollonios visited India at all.‘ 

The Chinese ‘ Father of histoiy ’, Ssu-ma-ch’ien, who Chinese 
completed his work about 100 b.c., is the first of a long 
series of Chinese historians, whose writings throw much light 
upon the early annals of India. The accurate chronology 
of the Chinese authors gives their statements peculiar value.^ 

The stream of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who continued Fa-hien, 
for several centuries to visit India;, which they regarded 
as their Holy Land^ begins with Fa4iien (Fa-hsien); who 
started on his travels in a.d. 399^ and returned to China 


* Most of the Greek and Roman 
notices of India have been collected, 
translated, and discussed by the late 
Dr. McCrindle in six useful books, 
published between 1S8S and 1901, 
and dealing with (1) KtSsias, (9) In- 
dika of Megasthenes and Arrian, 
(S) P0riplwt of the Erythraean 
aea^ (4) Ptolemy's Geography, 
Alexander’s Invasion, and 
(6> Ancient India, as described by 
other classii^ writers. The latest 
versfam of the Perlplns is that by 
Mr. W. aScboifa919). 

Concerniw thecredibilityof the 
tale see Priaoix, TraoeU 

of AfoUorieu ^ lycma, &c. 
(Quaritcfa, IttS, a very rare book); 


Prof, Flinders Petrie, P^reonal Re¬ 
ligion in Egypt before Chrietianity^ 
1909, and the two translations of the 
work of Philostratos published by 
Prof. PhiUimore and F. C. Cony- 
beare in 1913. 

* M. Chavannes has published 
five volumes, out of nine, of a trons- 
lationofSstl-ma-ch’ien. TheFrench 
sinologists have been specially ac¬ 
tive in exploring the Chinese sources 
of Indian history, and several of 
their nublieations will be cited in 
later chapters. For the chronology, 
the work entitled j9yncftro»um«9 
ehinoie^ by Le P. Mathias Tghatig, 
S.J* (Chang-Hai, 1905), is very 
uaefht. 
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fifteen years later. The book in which he recorded his 
journeys has been preserved complete, and tranffiated once 
into French, and four times into English. It includes a very ^ 
interesting and valuable description of the government and 
social condition of the Gangetic provinces during the reign 
of Chandra-gupta II, Yikramaditya,^ Several other pilgrims 
left behind them works which contribute something tt) the 
elucidation of Indian history, and their testimony will be 
cited in due coxirsc. 

The prince of pilgrims, the illustrious Hiuen. Tsang, 
whose fame as Master of the Law still resounds through all 
Buddhist lands, deserves more particular notice. His travels, 
described in a work entitled Records of the Western World, 
which has been translated into French, English, and German, 
extended from a.d. 629 to 645, and covered an enormous 
area, including almost every part of India, except the extreme 
soutii. Ilis book is a treasure-house of accurate information, 
indispensable to every studei.t of Indian antiquity, and has 
done more than any archaeological discovery to render possible 
the remarkable resuscitation of lost Indian history which has 
.)jen recently effected. Although the chief historical value 
of Il'uen Tsj'.ng’s work consists in its contemporary description 
of iwlitical, religious, and social institutions, the pilgrim has 
increased the debt of gratitude due to his memory by record¬ 
ing a considerable mass of ancient tradition, which woTild 
have been lost but for his care to preserve it. The L\fe of 
Hivm Tsang^ comimsed by his friend Hwui-li, cpntri})utes 
many details supplemental to the narrative in the Records^ 
though not quite so trustworthy. 

The learned mathematician and astronomer, Alberfinl, 
almost the only Muhammadan scholar who has ever taken the 
trouble to master Sanskrit, essentially a language of idolatrous 
unbelieveri!, when regarded from a Muslim point of view, 
entered India in the train of Mahmud of Ohaznl. H!s work, 
descriptive of the country, and entitled ‘ An Enquiry into 


» In '■'•der to prevent confusion, 
toe nanc of Chandragupta Maurva 
IS printod without the hyphen, and 


that of Chandra-gupta I and II 
the Gupta ^a^ with it 
» 8^ ApMudix B, 'fks OMmss 
P tlgnm, at the end of lUU^hiptw. 
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India’ {TaljkVf-i-Hind), which was finished in a.d. lOSO^ is 
of high yalue as an account of Hindu manners^ science, and 
literature; but contributes comparatively little information 
* which can be utilized for the purposes of political history.* 

The visit of the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, to Southern Marco 
India in a.d. 1S94-5 just comes within the limits of this^”*®' 
volume.* 

The Muhammadan historians of India are valuable autho- Muham- 
rities for the history of the conquest by the armies of Islam; historians, 
and the early Muslim travellers throw much light upon the 
condition of the mediaeval Hindu kingdoms.* 

The monumental class of archaeological evidence, considered Monu- 
by itself and apart from the inscriptions on the walls of ^dence. 
buildings, while it offers little direct contribution to the 
materitds for political history, is of high illustrative value, 
and g^atly helps the student in realizing the power and 
magnificence of some of the ancient dynasties. 

Unquestionably the most copious and important source of Inscrip- 
early Indian history is the epigraphic; and the accurate 
knowledge of many periods of the long-forgotten past which 
has now been attained is derived mainly from the patient 
study of inscriptions during the last seventy or eighty years. 
Inscriptions are of many kinds. Asoka’s edicts, or sermons 
on stone, form a class by themselves; no other sovereign 
having imitated his practice of engraving ethical exhortations 
on the rocks. Equally peculiar is the record on tables of 
stone of two Sanskrit plays at Ajmer, and of a third at Dhar. 

A fragmentary inscription at Chitor, on the great tower, is 


* Edited and translated. by 
Sachau. Raverty points out that 
ttie title of AlbSrQnI’s work is 


not (/. A. 

8. B,, 1S79, part I, p. 1S6 note). 
The author’s full designation was 
Ahit-ftih&n, Muhammad, son of 
Apmad; but he became familiarly 
known as the Ustdd, or Master, 
BO-Ribin, snmamed Al-BSrQnT 




* M. Gnrdiier Ipmught ont a new 
edition of vevsion in 1903. 

^ * Hie irarks of the his¬ 
torians ana the travellers are most 


conveniently consulted in Elliot 
and Dowson’s History/ of India a» 
told hy lU own Hutorians^ 8 vols., 
1867-77 ; a valuable work, al¬ 
though not free from errors, many 
of \^ich have been corrected by 
Ravei^ in various publications. 
Bajrley and Dowson’s Hktory of 
1886 (only one volume 
published), is a supplement to the 
general collection. See also Aba 
TurUb's lR$U3ry of ed. 

Denison Ross* published by A. S. 
Ba, 1909a 
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part of a treatise on arcUtectnre.^ But the great majoti^ 
of inscriptions are commemorative^ dedicatory, or ^cmativa. 
The first and second classes comprise a vast variety of records, 
extending from the mere sigpnature of a pilgrim^s name to an ^ 
elaborate panegyrical poem in the most artificial style of 
Sanskrit verse; and for the most part are incised on stcme. 
The third class, the donative inscriptions, or grants, on the 
other hand, are mostly engraved on plates of copper, the 
favourite material itted for permanent record of conveyancei. 

The south of India is peculiarly rich in inscriptions of 
almost all kinds, both on stone and copper, some of which 
attain extraordinary length. The known southern inscrip¬ 
tions number several thousands, and many must remain for 
future discovery. But these records, notwithstanding their 
abundance, are inferior in interest to the rarer northern 
documents, by reason of their comparativ^y recent date. 
No southern inscription earlier than the Christian era is 
known, except the Mysore editions of Asoka’s Minor Hock 
Edicts ind the brief dedications of the Bbattiprolu caskets.* 
The lec irds prior to the seventh century after Christ are few. 

The oldest northern doenmeut was supposed at one time 
to be the dedication of the relics of Buddha at Piprawa, which 
was believed to date from about 450 B.C., but more recent 
critidsin has thrown doubt upon that theory.* In fact, no 
extant inscription, in either the north or south, can be referred 
with confidence to a date earlier than that of Asoka, the 
middle of the third century B.o. The number of documents 
prior to the Christian era is much more considerable in the 
north than in the south. Very few records of the third 
century after Chilst have survived, but, if Uie scheme ai 
Kush&n chronology adopted in this work is correct, tho«e 
of the second century may be described as numerous. 

Although much exceflent work has been doiHb bifinitei^ 
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more irem&inB to be done before the study of Indian inscrip- 
tiotuf cm b< considered as exhausted; and the smali body of 
unselfish workers at die subject is in urgent nee^ of recruits^ 
inntent to find thdr reward in the interest of the work itself, 
the {Measure of ’^covery, and the satisfaction of adding to 
the world^B knowledge.^ 

The* numismatic evidence as a whole is more accessible Numis- 
than die epigraphic. Many classes of Indian coins have been 
^fiscussed in spedal treatises, and compelled to yield their 
contributions to history; while a general survey completed by 
Prof. Rapson euables the student to judge how far the muse 
of history has been helped by her numismatic handmaid. 

From the time of Alexander's invasion coins afford invalu> 
able aid to the researches of the historian in every period; and 
for the Bactrian, Indo-Greek, and Indo-Parthian dynasties 
they constitute almost the sole evidence.* 

The fourth class of materials for, or sources of, early Contem* 
Indian history, namely, contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
native literature of an historical kind, is of limited extent, 
comprising, in addition to the Kashmir chronicle {ante, p. 10), 
and local annals of Nep&l and Assam, a few works in Sanskrit 


* Seel>r, Fleet’s article ia Tnd. 
AtU,, 1901, p. 1, and bis chapter 
‘Epigraphy’ ia ‘The Indian Em¬ 
pire*, Tol. ii of Imptrial Qatattstr, 
1908. It is impoMble to give a 
com^tete list of die publications in 
vlddt Indian InactiutiottS appear. 
The umpeifr edited records will be 
fbund naosOy in the Indkm Anti- 
fmmrjf, SpiffraphiA Indioot iSfoMfh 
Inmam, /ttser^phOM, and Dr. Fleet’s 
QvpialimripUom I hutdocomenta, 
raere or {ees sathdhctorily edited, 
will he met wUh in abnost all the 

vokahlspnh pidritcatioitB on Indian 
' Hy. Mr. Lewis Eice has 
netioes of thousands of 
in MpigrojAM 
s sad otii^ «arke» sum^ 
OkltbiSd ewd CWyjfVam 

Vdt, wax adc WnitiwUe. 

* jittm of pWi^ ttodem 
rm aiWsat imKn miods- 



matics are Rapson, Indian Coins 
iStrassburg, 1898); and Catalogue 
of the Cotns of the Andhra Dynasty^ 
in the British Museum, 1908; 
Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India 
11891); Cains of Mediaeval India 
(1894); Von Saiuct, the Naehfol^er 
Aleseanders des Oroseen m Bahtnen 
umd Jndien (Berlin, 18fd); Ps G^ai^ 
nets The Coma of the Greek and 
Seythio Kinys of i^tria and tndia 
in the British ^iMeum (1886); Ve A. 
Smith, three treatises on *The 

Giipta Coinage’ (J. A. S. vtJ* 

iiii, part 1, 1884; Ibid., vol. bdu, 
part 1, 1894; jK. A,r iS*, JIan., 
1899); * Andhra History and 

Cf4n^ iZ. D. M. O.p 1908,190S) ; 
OaUdSime of Coins ta Gte Indi^ 
Museum, veX i (1906); j^^t, €hdne 
df JSoudtem India (1885), Minor 
l^hcatloiw 4re too ntmewm to 
Hike early eieaytt hy 
jTanies Prinaep and oti»e9 airdiiuait 
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and Prakrit, with certain poems in Tamil. None of these 
works is pure history; they are all of a romantic character, 
and present the facts with much embellishment. 

The best-known composition of this class is that entitled 
‘The Deeds of Harsha* (Harsha-Charita), written by Bana, 
about A.D. 620, in praise of his master and patron. King 
Harsha of Thanesar and Kanauj, which is of high value, 
both as a depository of ancient tradition, and a record of 
contemporary history, in spite of obvious faults.^ A similar 
work called ‘The Deeds of Vikramanka^ by Bilhana, a poet 
of the twelfth century, is d''voted to the eulogy of a powerful 
king who ruled a large tcrril.-Ty in the south and west betwetm 
A.D. 1076 and 1126.® A valuable poem entitled Ramacharita, 
dealing with the Pala kings of Bengal, discovered in 1897, was 
published in 1910®; and several compositions, mostly by Jain 
authors, besides that of Bilhana, treat of the history' of the 
Chalukya dymisties of the west.^ The earliest of the Tamil 
poenis alluded to is believed to date from the first or second 
cm «»y of tlie Christian era, T1 .'se couipusiliuns, which 
inclut\i epics and panegyrics on famous kings of the south, 
appear to contain a good deal of historical matter.® 

TJie obstacles which prevented for so many years the con¬ 
struction of a continuous narrative of Early Indian History 
arc due, not so much to the deficiency of material as to the 
lack of definite chronology referred to by Elphinstone and 
Cowell. The rough material is not so scanty as has been 
supposed. The data for the reconstruction of the early history 
of all nations are necessarily meagre, largely consisting of bare 
lists of names supplemented by vague and often contradictory 
traditions which pass insensibly into jiopular mythology. 


* Translated by Cowell and 
Thomas (Or. TransL Fundy K S.y 
published by R. As. Society. 1897). 

^ Ed. by Biihler with Englisn 
Introduction in Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, No. xiv, 1875, and fully 
described and criticized in Ind. Ant., 
v(187<)), pp. 317, 394; xxx (1901), 
p. 19. 

f JAemoiri voL iii (1910), 

pp. 1-56. 

• Proe. A. S. B., 1901, p. 36 x 


G, H. Ojha, Early Bittory of iho 
SolankU, pari I, p. 9; AjmCr, 1907; 
in Hindi. 

* Analysed by Mr. V. Kanaka- 
sabhai Pillai (/na. Ant., xviii, 359 * 
xix, S99; xxii, 141). See TAs TamUa 
Eightem Hundred Ysar$ Ago by 
same author; Madras, 1904: S, K. 
Aiyangar. Ancient India (1911); 
and many articles in Tamilian 
Antiquary. 
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The historian of ancient India is fairly well provided with 
a supply of. such lists, traditions, and mythology; which, of 
course, require to be treated on the strict critical principles 
lipplied by modem students to the early histories of both 
western and eastern nations. The application of those prin¬ 
ciples in the case of India is not more difficult than it is in 
Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, or Rome. The real difficulty is 
the determination of fixed chronological points. A body of 
history must be supported upon a skeleton of chronology, 
and without chronology history is impossible. 

The Indian nations, in so far as they maintained a record Numerous 
of political events, kept it by methods of their own, which 
are difficult to understand, and until recently were not at all 
understood. The eras used to date events are not only different 
from those used by other nations, but veiy numerous and 
obscure in their origin and application. Cunningham’s Booh 
of Indian Eras (1883) enumerates more than a score of sys¬ 
tems which have been employed at different times and places 
in India for the computation of dates; and Ills list might be 
considerably extended. The successful efforts of several 
generations of scholars to recover the forgotten history of 
ancient India have been largely devoted to a study of the local 
modes of chronological computation, and have resulted in the 
attainment of accurate knowledge concerning most of the eras 
used in inscriptions and other documents.^ Armed with these 
results, it is now possible for a writer on Indian history to 
compile a narrative arranged in orderly chronological sequence, 
which could not have been thought of eighty or even forty 
years ago. 

For a long time the only approximately certain date in the Groek 
early history of India was that of the accession of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, as determined by his identification with 
Sandrakottos, the contemporary of Seieukos Nikator, accord¬ 
ing to Greek authors. The synchronism of Chandragiipta’s 


* The late Professor Kielhorn 
Profenor Jacobi, Mr. B. Sewell 
and Dr. J. F, Fleet have dom 
specially valuable service In this 
wpsurtment. and many other scho 


lars have made valuable contribu¬ 
tions to knowledge, Among Indian 
students of the su^ect Diwan 
L. D. Swamikannu FiUai is pre¬ 
eminent. 
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grandson, Asoka, with Antiochos Thcos, grandson of Seleukos, 
and four other Hellenistic princes, having been, established 
subsequently in 1838, tlie chronology of the Maurya dyn¬ 
asty was placed upon a firm basis, and is no longer opeif 
to doubt in its main outlines. 

With tlie exception of these two synchronisms, and certain 
dates ill tlie seventh century after Clirist, determined d)y the 
testimony of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, the whole 
scheme of Indian chronology remained indeterminate and 
exposed to tlie caprice of every rash gucsser. 

A great step in advanee was gained by Dr. Fleet^’s deter¬ 
mination of file Gupta era, wdiich had been the subject of 
much wild con je(!tiire. His demonstration that the year 1 of 
that era is a.x). 319-30 fixed the chronological position of 
a most important dynasty, and reduced chaos to order. Fa- 
hien's account of the civil administration of the Gangelic 
provinces at the lieginning of the fifth century thus fell into 
c i place as an important historical document illustrating the 
*1 of Chniidra-gopta II, Vikraiiifwlitya, one of the greatest 
of Indian kings. Most of the diffieulties which continued to 
emharrass the chronology of tlie Gupla period, even after 
the announ<!cmciit of Ur. Fleet^s discovery in 1887, have 
been removed by M, S 3 'h'aui Levi’s publication of the syn¬ 
chronism of Saniudrajjiipta with King Meghavarna of Ceylon 
{e, A T). 352-79). 

A connected, although imperfect, liistory of the Andhra 
dynasty has l)ceu rendered possible by the establishment of 
syn -hronisins betwecui the Andhra kings and the Western 
satraps. 

In shorl the labotirs of many scholars have succeeded in 
tracingiu firm lines the outline of the history of Northern India 
Ironi the beginning of the historical period to the Muliam- 
madan conquest, with •one important exception, that of the 
Kushan or liido-S ..ythian period, the date of which is still 
open to discussion. The system of Kushan chronology 
adopted in this volmne has much to recommend it, and is 
suKicienth's. .pported to serve ivs a good working hypothesis. 
If it should \ltiinately secure general acceptance, the whole 
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scheme of North Indian chronology may be considered as 
settled^ alfbough many details will remain to be filled in. 

Much progress has been made in the determination of Southern 
the chronology of the Southern dynasties^ and the dates of 
the Pallavas^ a dynasty the very existence of which was 
unknown to European students until 1840, have been worked 
out with special success. 

The foregoing review will, I trust, satisfy my readers that Fcasibi- 
the attempt to write ^ a t'onnccted relation of the national I'coiinect- 
transactions ^ of India prior to the Muhammadan conquest is 
justified by an adequate supply of material facts and sufficient 
determination of essential chronological data. 


APPENDIX A 

The Age of the Vurfuias. 

II. H. Wilson, misunderstanding certain passages in the Wilson's 
Puranas as referring to the Muhammadans, enimeiated the erroneous 
opinion tliat the Visk/in Parana was composed in or about 
A.n. 1045. The error, excusable in Wilson’s time, unfortunately 
continues to be repeated frequently, although refuted by ])atent 
facts many years «^go.‘ llic persistent repetition of Wilson’s 
mistake renders it desirable to bring together a few easily 
intelligible and decisivti proofs that the Paranas are very much 
older than he supposed. 

Albcruni, who wrote his s<*ientific account of India in Evidence 
A, n. J 030, gives a list of the eighteen Puranas ‘ composed by 
the so-called Kishisand had actualseen three of them, -^^herfinl. 
namely parts of the Matsi/a, Adilya, and Faya, He also gives 
a variant list of the eighteen works, .as named in the Vishnn 
Purdm"^. It i.s, therefore, certain that in a.d. 1030 the Puriinas 
were, as now, eighteen in number, and were regarded as com¬ 
ing clown from immemorial antiejuity when the niylineal Kishis 
lived. 

Bana, the author of the Uarsha-Chanta, or panegyric on King Bana, 
Harsha, who wrote about a.d. 620, carries the proof of the 
antiquity of the Puranas four centuries further back. When 
he went home to his village on the Son river, in the country 
now known as the Shahabad District, he listened to Sudfishti, 

' e.g., it recurs in the latest, 22nd, edition of Sir W, Hunter's 
book, A Brief Uistitry of the Indian PeopU^'^ 1897, p. 103. 

^ i^hau's translanoo, vol. U PP* 130, 131, 264. 
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who read ^with a chant' the Fayu Puram {pamnaproktay^ 
Dr. Fiihrer believed that he could prove the use,by Bana of 
the Agni^ Bhagavata, and Markande^a Purdnas, as \0ell as the 
Fdj/u \ , 

independent proof of the existence of the Skanda Parana 
at the same period is afforded by a Bengal manuscript of that 
work, ^written in Gu[)ta hand, to which as early a date as the 
middle of the seventh century can be assigned on palaeographi- 
cal grounds.' ^ 

The Piiranas in some form were well known to the author 
of the ^Questions of Milinda* {^lilindapanka) as ancient sacred 
WTitings grouped with the Vedas and epic poems. Book I of 
lhaf work, in whicli the first reference occurs, is undoubtedly 
part of the original composition, and was almost certainly com¬ 
posed earlier than a. d. 300.* 

Many other early quotations from, or references to, the 
Puranas liave been collected by Buhler, who points out tliat 
Hhc account of the future kings in the Vayupurtlmj FUhnu- 
pumm, MatsyapHwnUi and Brahvidndapurdna seems to stoj) with 
the imperial Guptas and their contemporanes’.*^ Buhler speaks 
of ^fiituiv' kings’, because cll the historical statements of the 
Purains arc given in the form of nropliecy, in order to maintain 
il'^ appearaii'^e of great antkpiib^ in the books, which in their 
oldest forms >vcic undoubtedly very ancient. 

Mr. F. E. Pargiter in liis valuable work, The Dynasties of the 
Ki ll Age (Clarendon Press, 191.3), has sii(*cceded in obtaining 
more definite results. He proves that tlic Bkavishi/a Vurdna 
in its eaJy lorn, was the original authority from which the 
Matsya and Fey// PurCmas derived their dynastic lists. The 
versions of those lists as now found in the Matsya, Vdyu, and 
Brrhmanda Purdms^ out of one and the same original text' 
But tlic Mdtstpi version is the earliest and best of tho.se three, 
'idle Fishna and Blmgavnla Pardms are later condensed redac¬ 
tions, and the Bhavuhya in its existing form, which has been freely 
interpolated, is worthless for liistorical purposes. Those purposes 
arc served only by the Matsya, Faya, and Brakrnanda. There 
are clear indications that the Sanskrit account of the dynasties 
as it now stands in these three works is an adaption of older 
Prakrit stokas, or verses; and there is some reason for suspect¬ 
ing that the most ancient text was originally written in the 
Kharoshtlii script. 

Mr. Pargiter holds that the first Sanskrit compilation of the 
hi.storical matter may have been made in the reign of the 
Andhra king, "^'ajnaSrl, about the end of the second century 


' Cowell Thomas, trans., 
® Trans. '/1th Or. Congress^ voL 

111, p. 206. 


» J. n. A. 1903, p. 198. 

* 8. B. vol. XXXV, pp. 6,947, 

* /ad, voL XXV (i896), 

p. S9S. 
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after Christ; that the compilation then made was enlarged in 
the original Bhavishya Purana about a. d. 260 ; that the Bhavukya 
account wa^ revised about a.d. ,^15-20 and inserted in MS. e 
Vdyu; that the same account was again revised a few years 
later, about a. d. 325-30, and inserted in the other Vayu MSS. 
as well as in the BrahmCi'^ay so that those PurdyMs have preserved 
the contents of the Bhavishya at the date last named. The Ma- 
isya version seems to preserve the Bhavishya text in a slightly 
earlier* stage, dating from about the last quarter of the third 
century. 

Mr, Pargiter’s treatise is based on the collation of sixty-three 
MSS,, and deserves careful study. It cites other authorities fully, 

I may add that Purdnas in some shape were already author- PurSnas 
itative in the fourth century b. c. The autlior of the Arfkasdsira hi fourth 
ranks the Atharvaveda and liihdsa as the fourth and fifth Vedas 
(Bk. I, ch. 3); and directs the king to spend his afternoons in 
the study of liihdsa^ which is defined as comprising six factors, 
namely, (l) Parana, (2) IfivriUa (history), (.3) Akhijdyika (tales), 

(4) Uddharana (illustrative stories), (5) Dlutrviaidstra, and 
(6) Arthasdsira (Bk, I, ch, 5). 


APPENDIX B 


The Chinese Pilgrims 

The transliteration of Chinese names presents such difficulties, 
owing to many reasons, that much variation exists in j)ractice. 
Tlie name of the first pilgrim is variously spelled as Ei-Hicn 
(Legge); Fa-hian (Laidlay, Beal); and Fa-Hsien (Giles and 
Watters). In this volume Legge's spelling has been adopted, 
omitting the long vowel mark, which is not used by the other 
scholars named. 

Fa-hien's work, entitled Fo-kuo-ki (or Record of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms'), covers the period from A,n. 399 to 414.^ 

The early French version by Messrs, R<'nuisat, Klaproth, and 
I^andresse (1836) was translated into English by J. W. Laidlay, 
and published anonymously at Calcutta in 1818, with additional 
notes and illustrations, which still deserve to be consulted. 

Mr. Beal issued an independent version in a small volume, 
entitled Buddhist Pilgrims, published in 1869, whicli was dis¬ 
figured by many errors. His amended and much improved 
rendering appeared in the first volume of Buddhist Records of 
ike Western World (Triibners Onental Series, Boston, 1885); 
but the notes to the earlier version were not reprinted in full. 

ITie translation by Mr. Giles, w'hich appeared at London and 

' M. Chavannes iSony Fwn, p. timt Fadiicn began his travels in 
53) agrees with Legge and Watters a. o. 399. 


Chinese 
names; 
Fa-liien. 


French 

version. 


Beal's 

versions. 


Giles's 

version. 
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Shanghai in 1877, is intennediate in date between Mr. BeaFs 
two versions; and the notes, which are largely devoted to 
incisive <‘nticisms on the early work of Mr. Beal, contain little 
to help tlio rc^ader who desires to study the pilgrim’s observations 
from an Indian point of view. But Mr. Oiles’s scarce little* 
volume is of value as an indej>en(lent rendering of the diflicult 
Chinese text by a highly qualified linguist. Certain errors in 
Iiis wt>rk were corrected by Watters in his articles Fa-hsieu 
and bis Knrrlisb Translators’, in the China Reinov, voL viiw 

Hie latest translation, that of Dr. J^egge (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 188(5). is on tin- wInJe the most serviceable; the author 
having bad tJie advarUagt^ of using his predecessors labours. 
Tin* notes, howeve r, le-ve much to be desired. The final 
Iranslation of Fa-iiien's Travels^ etjuipped with an up-to-date 
commentary ad<*qualely fulfilliug the rcquireiucnls of both 
C'hinese and India?! sehobirship, has not yet appeared; ami the 
production of such a work by a single writer is almost iinpos- 
sihle. 

The pro]>er spelling of Hiuen T,..ng\ name has been the 
subject of considerable dis(*ussian ; and the variation iu practice 
has been and still is, very gv^'at/ 

'fhe question may considered as settled, so far as such 
ni »tler*^ can b<' settled, b) tin j\.iing of Piofessor (Jiavannes 
that ^deux ortla^giaplu s sont admLs&ibletf.. ou hieii Tortliographe 
seicntifiqiie //?'«£:v-YV/wg, ou bicn Porthograjihe <‘onfonne a la 
prcnonciation pekinoise iiincn tchoaug hivang in Knglish] 

Jl ijju.,1, of cojin e, be rcmcnibered that to a l^Veuoh reader the 
initial // i.- in j ractiee silent. Profes.s<ir d<- I^acouperie also 
held that Hiuen 'I'sang was the best inode of spelling tlic name, 
anrl I have tlierefore adojited it. Mr. Beal’s spelling, Hiuen 
'fsiang, winch his hooks have inad(' nifire or less familiar to 
English readers, is nearly the same. 

M. Stanislas ,Julien’s great work, w*hich ineliided a French 
V(*rsion of botli the Life and Travels of Hiuen Tsang (8 vols., 
Pa.iS, IS.j.CH), has never been sujierseded ; but it is now very 
scarce and ilinicull to obtain. Mr. Beal’s Knglisli version of the 
Travels appeared in 18S') in the volumes already cited; and 
was followed iu JS88 by a ir;in.sl/iiif»fi the Tlie notc^B 

were ‘^^l);plied to a large extent by Dr. Burgess. Ylie student 
ot Iruliaii history finds himself compelled sometimes to consult 
both the hreneh and E’nglish versions. The commentary in 
both is now' out of dato^; but the deficiencies have been suj)- 
pli< d iu considerable measure by a work compiled by the late 


* Hioupti Thsang (Julicii and 
Wfidcy, Huan Cijwang (Maymh 
Vijyn Cluai^ CWylic\ 

1 Maffg (Ue;') \ I Isiian Chwang 
(L^ggcs, Hlnicii /Cwan ^N'anjio^, 


Yi'uin Chwang(Rfiys Davids\ This 
list (7, K /C 8’., 1892, p. 387) might 
be extended. See Watters, i, 6. 

^ Udigietix ^.minenU^ Adchmda, 
p. m. 
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Mr. Watters, entitled On Yuan Chwangs Travels in India (R. As. 

Soc., 1904 - 5 , 2 vols.). An adequate annotated translation of 
the Life and Travels of Hiiien Tsang would require the co-opera- 
^tion a syndicate of scholars. The first draft of his book, the 
Ta 'Tang-Hsi-yu<hiy ^Records of Western Lands of the Great 
Ting Period,' was presented to the Emperor in 646, but the 
book, as we have it now, was not completed until 6 tS. It was 
apparently copied and circulated in MS. in its early form during 
the aflthor's life, and for some time after. There are several 
editions, which present considerable variations in both the text 
and the supplementary notes and explanations. The ^Han-shan' 
recension, which seems to be the only rme. hitherto known to 
Western scholars, is substantially a modern Soochow reprint of 
an edition of the Ming period. Three other editions wen^ con¬ 
sulted by Mr. Watters, who has noted the more important 
variant readings {()n ITuan Chwangy ch. l). The pilgrim's route 
can be traced by the }ielj> of the Itinerary and maps adde<l by 
the juithor of this history to the second volume of Mr. Watters's 
book. 

Students should not forget the fact that Rk (i'hmni) x, xi, and Inferior 
xii of Hiuen Tsang’s Travels are far inferior in authority to the authority 
earlier books. Mr. Watters's observations are as ftjllows:— 
^According to the Itecords the pilgrim })iv)cceded from Malakuta 
to Scng-ka-lo or Ceylon, but the represents him as merely 

hearing of that country. If wc had the Records we should 
be at liberty to believe that he proceeded to Ceylon, and re¬ 
turned thence to Dravida, Hut it is perhaps better to regard 
him as writing about Malakuta and Ceylon from information 
given to him in Dravida, and from books. Tliere seems to be 
much in Chuafi x and xi that is not genuine, and it may be 
observed that in (‘t'rtain old texts like C these two chmm are 
given without nientiun of Picii-chi as compiler, rhey are also, 
together with Chnan xii, marked by the eharatder //?, meaning 
doubtful. It does not seem, therefore, to be necessary to dwell 
much on the eiirioiis legends and (U'scriplions given in this part 
of the Records* (vol. II, p. 2'i3). 

The small work descriptive of the mission of Song-ynu and Soug-yiin 
Hwei-Sang, early in the sixth century, has been translated by 
Mr. Beal in the first vt)lunie of Records, A revised critical ^ 
translation in I'rcneh, fully annotated, has been published by 
M. Chfivanues *. 

The itinerary of U-k*ong (Ou-k’on§), who travelled in the 


Voyage de Song Yun dans 
VVdydna ei U Qandkdra (518-2^? 
p. C.)t i^i RulL de V Hr ole Fr, d'Hx- 
tr^fm-OrmrU (Hanoi, IfKW). This 
excellent work contams notices of 
many other early pilgrims» Includ¬ 


ing Che niong (Tt he-niong), who 
quitted China in i>. 404 only five 
yoar.s later than Fa-hicn (p, 53); 
and Fa-youg, who started 1 % a. n. 
420. 
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eighth century, has been translated by Messrs. Sylvain L^vi and 
Chavaniies.’ , 

Sixty The latter scholar has published (Paris, 189^) an admirably 

pilgrims in edited version of a work by I-tsing (Yi-tsing), entitled Les^ 
seventh Ueligieux &mincni.s qui aUcrent chcrcher la lot dans les pays d*accident^ 
centurj. gives an account of no less than sixty Chinese Buddhist 

pilgrims who visited India in the latter half of the seventh 
century. 

I-tsing. l-tsing, who died in a.o. 71^^, at the age of seventy-nine, was 
himself a pilgrim rf no .small distinctum. ‘^This great monk, 
no less famous in 1h< Kuddhist world of China than Hiueii 
'I’hsaiig with who»n nre more familiar, was pre-eminently 
a scholar and the best Sanskritist amongst ihf^ Chinese pilgrims 
wht'se writing*^ have yet reached ns. His stay at the centres of 
learning in iJie Hindu colonies of Siiniatra, and ten years* study 
at the uni\'<'r.vity of Nalanda under the greatest professors of the 
time, gave (lini an intimate kiiowlcclgc* of the met'iods of the 
teaching of Sanskrit and the compl "Ic curriculum in vogue in 
I hose days, and enabled him to describe them in faithful detail. 
'i‘Ju‘ unique treatment of the -ubjeet f-rrns the thirty-fiftJi chapter 
of hrrords of Buddhist Priuticcs in India."^ His interesting 
work, ./ Record of the Buddhisl h 'igion os Practised in ]?tdia and 
the Malay JrrfJ/.cA/go (^\. n. (>71-0,5), has been .skilfully translated 
b^^ Dr. J, Takakusu (Oxford, Clarendon IVcss, 189b). This book, 
wl ilc invahiablc for ti>c hisUuy of Ihiddlhsm and w^anskrit litera¬ 
ture. ‘onldbiitc; little ta tin* inalerials for political historv. 


* ttmrmd Asiatiqva^ 18 !>c. 

2 ./, and Vror. J. >?. 7?., p. mK 



CHAPTER II 


THE DYNASTIES BEFORE ALEXANDER 
600 H, c. TO 326 n.c. 

The political history of India begins for an orthodox History 
Hindu more than three thousand years before the Christian 
era with the famous war waged on the banks of the Jumna, lo^. 
between the sons of Kuril and the sons of Pandu, as related in 
the vast epic known as the MahabharataJ But the modern 
critic fails to find sober history in bardic tales, and is con¬ 
strained to travel down the stream of time mucli farther before 
he comes to an anchorage of solid fact. In order to be avail¬ 
able for the purpose of history, events must be susceptible of 
arrangeincnr in definite chronological order, and capable of 
being dated approximately, if not cvxactly. Facts to which 
dates cannot be assigned, although they may he invaluable for 
the purposes of ethnology, philology, and other s(‘icnces, are 
of no use to the historian. Modern research has brought to 
light innumerable facts of the highestscientific value concern¬ 
ing prehistoric India, but the impossibility of assigning dates 
to the phenomena discovered excludes them from the domain 
of the historian, whose vision (‘annot pass the line which sepa¬ 
rates* the dated from the undated. 

That line, in the case of India, may be drawn, at the Boginninf? 
earliest, through the middle of the seventh century b.c,; 
jKTiod of progress, marked by the development of maritime 
commenr, and probably by the diffusion of a knowledge of 
the art of writing. Up to about that time tlie inhabitants of 
India, even the most intellectual races, seem to have been 
generally ignorant of tlic art of writing, and to have been 

^ The epoch of the Kaliyuga, more than six centuries later (Cun> 

3103 B.C., IS usually identifiod with ninghara, Indian Eras^ pp. 6-KJ;. 
the era of Yudliish hira, and the See Fleet,,/. xSf,. 

date of the Mabilbh&rata war. But and R. Shamasastry, Oavtfm ^lyana 
certain astronomers date the war (Mysore, 1908). 
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obliged to trust to highly trained memory for the transmission 
of knoM'ledge.^ * 

Sixteen In those days vast territories were still covered by forest, 
bi(ba home of countless wild beasts and scanty tribes of savage 
men; while regions of great extent in Northern India had 
been occupied for untold centuries by more or less civilized 
communities of the higher races who^ from time tob time, 
during the unrecorded past, had pierced the mountain barriers 
of the north-western frontier. Practically nothing is ascer¬ 
tained concerning the immigration of the possibly* equally 
advanced Dravidian races who entered India, wo know not 
how, w'liere, or whence, spread over the plateau of the Deccan, 
and extended to the extremity of the Peninsula. Our slender 
stock of knowledge is limited to the fortunes of the vigorous 
races, speaking an Aryan tongue, who poured down from the 
mountains of the Hindu Kush and Pamirs, filling the plains 
oi the Prinjab .uul the upper basin of the Ganges with a 
sturdy and ./aiek-witted population, uiiqut'stionably superior 
to the aboriginal races of those regi -us. The settled country 
between the Himalaya mountains and the Narbada river was 
divided into a mulcitudc of independent states, some inoa- 
archies 3’id some tribal republics, owning no allegiance to 
any paramoUiit ponder, secluded from tlie outer world, and 
free to fight among tliemsolves. The most ancient literary 
traditions, compiled probably in the fourth or fifth century 
n.c., but looking back to an older time, enumerate sixteen of 
vsueh states or powers, extending from Gandhara, ofi the 

' J. Kennedy, *The Karly Com- Batavia, 188':?, cited in J, R. A» 8., 

mcrceof India witli Babylon; 700- 1911, p. 370. The art of writing 

330 ».c.’ {J. 7t. A. >S., 1898, pp. 2tl- may have been introduced by mer- 

8H); Biihler, ‘Indische I*ulaeo- chants on the south-western coast 

graphic ’ (Urundriits fndo-Ar, Phil. as early ns the eighth century b. c., 

vi//., Stnissburg, 1398 ; transl. or even before that time. The 

as Appendix to /nd. AnL^ voJ. knowledge of the art seems to have 

xxxiii (1904-)); ‘On the Ortgin of gradually spread to the north, 

the Brahma and KharosUii Alphas where probably it became widely 

bets ’ (two papers, in 81*^1), Akad, known during the seventh century, 

ir-wy. irwn, Hoernle* ‘An But, of course, no data exist for 

Epigraphicai Note on Palm-leaf, accurate chronology. So much is 

Paper, and Birchbark ’ (J, A, S» i?., clear that writing must have been 

vol. ^ix, part 1, 1900). I have not known long before the appearance 

seen a Dutch »\ork by Holle, of the earliest extant inscriptions 

Oudrsn NieuvylndhcheAlphah^Uen, in the third century b. c. 
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extreme north-west of the Panjab, comprising the modern 
districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi^ to Avanti or Malwa, 
with its capital Ujjain, which still retains its ancient name 
unchanged.^ 

The works of ancient Indian writers from which our his- Religion 
torical data are extracted do not ordinarily profess to be h^torv. 
histories, and are mostly religious treatises of various kinds. 

In such compositions the religious element necessarily takes 
the foremost place, and the secular affairs of the world 
occupy -a very subordinate position. The particulars of 
political history incidentally recorded refer in consequence 
chiefly to the countries most prominent in the development 
of Indian religion. 

The systems which we call .Tainism zmd Buddhism had Jainism 
their roots in the forgotten speculations the prehistoric 
past; but, as we know them, were founded respectively by hism. 
Yardhainana Mahavira and Gautama Buddha. Both these 
philosophers, who were for many years contemporary, were 
bum, lived, and died in or near the kingdom of Alugadlm, 
the modern Soutli Bihar. Mahavira, the son of a nobleman 
of Vaisali, the famous city north of the Ganges, was nearly re¬ 
lated to the royal family of Magadha, and died at Piiwa, in the 
modern district of Patna, within the territory of that kingdom. 

Gautama Buddha, aitiiough Imrn farther north, in the 
Sakya territory at the foot of the Nepal lulls,® underwent his 
most memorable spiritual experiences at Bodh Gaya in Ma- 
gadhi^ and spent many years of his ministry within the limits 
of that state. The Buddhist and Jain books, therefore, tell 
us much about the Vrijjian confederacy, of which Vaisali was 
the capital,® and about Magadha, with its subordinate king¬ 
dom of Anga (Bhagalpur). 

* The complete list wilt be found other scholars can admit, 
ill Rhys Daviils’s Budtthint India, p. ‘‘ This Hakya territory, to the 

23. The fast two chapters of that north of the modern Bast? and 

work furnish full references to the Gorakhpur Districts, was a de- 

Pali texts which give information pendency of Kosala. ‘The Blessed 

atout Uie clans and states in the bne also is of Kosala ’ tRockhill, 

fifth and sixth centuries. Professor Life of the Buddha, v. \U), See 

Rhys Davids is inclined to attri- also Jfitaka No. 465 (Cambridge 

faite hi^er antiquity to the Pai transl., iv, 92). ^ 

Buddhist scriptures than some 3 Basfir or BasSrh (N. lat. 25” 
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Kosala 
ami K^T. 


Kings of 

Magadha« 


Tlie neighbouring realm of Kosala, the modern kingdom 
of Oiulh, was closely connected with Magadha by^uiany ties; 
and its capital Sravastl (Savatthi), situated on the upper 
course of the Rapti near the foot of the hills, was the reputed 
scene of many of Buddha^s most striking discourses.^ 

In the sixth century n.c. Kosala appears to have occupied 
the rank afterwards attained by Magadha, and tc^ have 
enjoyed precedence as the premier state of Upper India. It 
is therefore mentioned as often us the rival power. At the 
beginning of the historical period, the smaller kingdom of 
KasI, or Benares, app ircntly had lost its indcjjendence, and 
had been aniiexed by Kosala, ^yIth ndiicij its fortunes were 
ijidissoJubl}^ boujid up. The lesser state owes its fame in the 
ancient books not only to its connexion with its powerful 
neighbour, but also to its being one of the most sacred 
spots in Buddhist church history, ihe scene of Buddha^s 
earliest public preaching, wdierc he first ‘ turned the wheel of 
tli^ Lu\v \ 


The ropututicni for special aan;-tl * enjoyed by both Deiuires 
ami Gaya in Magadha among orthodox Bralnnanical Hindus 
adds little to the detailed information available, whicJi is 
maiiil) derived from the writings of Jains and Buddhists, 
wIk) were o^loemec* as heretics l)y the worshippers of the old 
gods. But the Brahnianical Puranas, compiled centuries 
later ui honour of the orthodox deities,^ happily include lists 


.'^9', E. long. 8.^' S';, and the neigh 
bouring village of Bakhira, in th 
District of MuzafTarpur, situatei 
about‘i7 miles a little west of nortl 
from I atiiH, undoubtedly re presen 
the ancient Vaisali (^V. A. Smith 
‘ Vaisali,’ Jt. A, 1902, pp. ‘267 
88). See Ur. Bloch’s * Excavation 
at Basfirh’, ArchaaoL S, Annua 
AVa., 1903 - i, pp. 81-122. 

It is diihcuit to resist the ne\ 
evidence,in favour of the ide»tifica 
tion of Sravasti with the ruin.s a 
Saheth-maheth in Nortl-m Oudh 
on the boundary of the (jo^da an< 
Bahraich Di.stricts, which is sum 
mamed in J.R.A.A., 1909 , pp 
1066^; but the fact remains tha 
ine jfte does n. agree with thi 
Itineraries of Fa-hien and Hiuej 


Tsang, who indicate a site higher 
up the course of the Rapt! in 
as formerly advocatea by‘me in 
J,R,A.S.<, 1898, pp. 502-31, with 
map, and ibid., 1900, pp. 1-24. 1 
cannot bring myself to accept the 
supposed error in both pilgrim suh. 
counts without .some explanation. 
The statement that four ,villages 
known to have been near IdrEvasti 
can be identihed with four villages 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Salieth-Maholh needs to be sup*- 
ported in detail. 

* The oldest of the Puranas, the 
Matsya, probably dates from the 
third century after Christ in its 
present form, and the V&yu from 
the first half of the fourth centuty. 
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of the Buddhist and other kings of Magadha^ whieli had 
become, before the time of their compilation, the recognized 
centre botli religious and political of India; and so it happens 
that the Jain, Buddhist, and Brahmauical books combined 
tell us much about the history of Magadha, Anga, Kosala, 

KasI, and Vaisali, while they leave us in the dark concerning 
the foijbunes of most other parts of India. 

In the Puranic lists the earliest dynasty which can claim Sai^unaga 
historical reality is that known as the Saisuuaga, from the 
name of its founder Sisunaga. 

He was, apparently, the king, or Raja, of a petty state, c. doou.c. 
corresponding roughly with the present Patna and Giiyii 
Districts; his capitiil being Rajagriha (Rajgir), among the 
hills near Gaya. Nothing is known about his history, except 
the statement that he placed his son in Benares, and ininself 
took up his abode at Girivraja near Rajagrilia. The second, 
third, and fourth kings, likewise, are mere r;.tnes. 

The first monarch about whom anything substantial is Bimbisara 
known la BimbiBara, or. Srenika, the fifth of his line. He is 
credited with the building of New Rajagriha, the outer town 
to the north of the ring of hiUs encircling the ancient fort; 
and with the annexation of Anga, tlic small kingdom to the 
east, corresponding with the modern district of Bhagalpur, 
and probably including Monghyr (Mungir).* The annexa¬ 
tion of Anga was the first step taken by the kingdom of 
Magadha in its advance to greatness and the position of 
supreQiacy which it attained in the follow’ing century; so that 
Bimbisara may be regarded as the real founder of the Ma- 
gadhan imperial power. He strengthened his position by 
matrimonial alliances with tln‘ more powerful of the neigh. 

^ Jacobi,A B.which gives references to 
R&jgirissituatedinN. iat. £. earlier publications, and is ac- 
kmg. 85° 36', about N£. from GayS, compoaied by a good map. But 
mufSSE. from Patna. The very an- the researches at Ibis most intercst- 
cient town within the circle of hills ing spot amount only to a pre- 
is believed to have been founded by liminary reconnaissance. Thorough 
the mythical king, Jarfisandha, and exploration would require the work 
was auto known as KuSSgSrapiU'a. of several seasons. Very little has 
Themosttnistworthyaccountofthe been done yet to reveal the secrets 
extensive site is that by D. J. H. of the most ancient sites in Inflia. 

Marahall in M«p, A, 8. India, 
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Deva- 

datta. 


bouring staters, taking one consort from the royal family of 
Kosala^ and another from the influential Lichchbavi clan at 
Vaisali.^ The latter lady was the mother of Ajatasatrii, 
also called Kunika;, or Kuniya, the son who was selected 
as heir-apparent and crown prince. If our authorities may 
be believed^ the reign of Bimbisava lasted for twenty- 
eight years; and it is said that, towards its close, lie resigned 
the royal power into the hands of his favourite son, and 
retired into private life. But tlie young prince was inipatietit, 
and could not hear to await tlic alow process of nature. 
Well attested tcatimoii}" brands him as a parricide, and 
accused him of hav ing done bis father to death by the agvinies 
of starvation. 


Ortliodox Buddhist tradition affirms that this hideous 
crime was instigated by Dcvad<itta, Buddha^s co isin, who 
figures in the legends as a malignant plotter and wicked 
schismatic imt ecclesiastical rancour may be suspected of 
t .e responsibility for this accusation. Devadatta certainly 
ref .sed to accept, the teaching ui Gautama, and, preferring 
that of ‘ the former Buddhas % became the founder and head 
of a riv^al sec:, ivhich still survived in the seventh century 
after (. nrist.*^ 


Schism lias always been esteemed by the orthodox u deadly 


' The Liehohhavis Ofcupy a pro¬ 
minent place in tiiu Bmidliist cc- 
r.-lcfjiaotical legends. The Jains 
spell the name as Lechchhaki (^Pra¬ 
krit, LechchhaJ) (Jacobi. 
xxii, 'M6). For tlic Tibetan affini¬ 
ties r Ihe Lichchhavis see Jnd. A nL , 
p. ^33. 

• Rhys Davids, BuddJdst India, 
p. 11; Hockhill, L\ft‘ of the JiuddJia, 
pp. 90, yt, Tibetan sources. 

These heretics were .seen by 
i*a-hien at Sravasti in or about 
A. », 40.>, * There are also com¬ 

panies of the followers oi Deva¬ 
datta still existing; 'they regu¬ 
larly make offerings lO the three 
previous Buddhas, but not to 
Sakyamuni [sciL Gautama] Bud¬ 
dha’ (iVaue^A-, di. xxii, in Legge’s 
version. All if hj versions agree as 
to tne fact;, .m the seventh cen¬ 
tury Hiuen ,’saug found three 


monasteries of Devadatta's sect 
in Karuasuvarna, Bengal (Beal, 
llecimLs, ii, 501; lAfe, p. 131), 
Detailed legends concernig Deva¬ 
datta will be found in RfK'Jchiil’s 
Life of the Buddha (see Ind^x), and 
the disciplinary rules of his order 
on p. 87 of that work. The fact 
that Asoku twice repaired the Hii/pa 
of Kanakamimi, one of ‘the pre¬ 
vious Buddhas proves that re¬ 
verence for those saints was not 
incomp;itible with devotion to the 
teaching of their successor, Gau¬ 
tama (Nighva Pillar inscription, in 
Asoka, me Bvdtlhi»t Empenyr of 
India, 2nd. ed., p. 200). Very little 
is known about the teaching of tthe 
previous Buddhas Three of them 
seem to have been real persons, 
namely, Krakuchanda, Kanaka- 
muni, and K&^yapa. 
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sin, and in all ages the unsuccessful heretic has been brandcil 
as a villain, by the winning sect. Such, probably, is the 
ori^n of the numerous tales concerning the villanies of 
Devadatta, including the supposed incitement of his princely 
patron to commit the crime of parricide. 

There seems to be no doubt that both Vardhamana Maha- 
vira, the founder of the system known as Jainism, and 
Gautama, the last Buddha, the founder of Buddhism as 
known to later ages, were preaching in Magadha during the 
reign of Bimbisara, although it is difficult to reconcile tradi¬ 
tional dates. 

The Jain saint, who was a near relative of Bimbisara’s Dead* of 
queen, the mother of Ajatasatru, probably passed away ^jj**^**^* 
towards the close of Bimbisara’s reign; while the death of Buddha. 
Gautama Buddha occurred in the early years of the reign of 
Ajatasatru, not much later. There is reason to believe that 
the latter event took place in or about the yf;-.r 487 n.c.^ 

Gautama Buddha was certainly an old man when Ajixta- Interview 
Siitm, or Kiinika, as the Jains eall Itim, canio to the throne 
about 502 or 500 b.c. ; and he had at least one interview with taiatm. 
that king. 

One of the most ancient Buddhist documents narrates in 
detail the story of a visit paid to Buddha by Ajatasatru, who 
is alleged to have expressed remorse for his crime, and to 
have professed his faith in Buddha, who accepted his con¬ 
fession of sin. The conclutling passage of the tale niay be 
quoted hs an illustration of an ancient Buddhist vknv of the 
relations between Church and State. 


‘ And when he had thus spoken, Ajatasatru the king said 
to the Blessed One: ‘^Most excellent. Lord, most exeelleut! 
Just as if a man were to set up that which has been thrown 
down, or were to reveal that which is hidden away, or were 
to point out the right road to him wh6 has gone astray, or 
were to bring a lamp into the darkness so that those who 
have eyes could see external forms—just even so, Lord, has 
the truth been made known to me, in many a figure, by the 
Blessed One. And now I betake myself. Lord, to the Blessed 

> For the uncertain chronology, see Appendix C at the end of this 
chapter. 
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One as iny refuge, to the Truth, and to the Order. May 
the Blessed One accept me as a disciple, as one who, from 
this day forth, as long as life endures, has taken *hts refuge in 
them. Sin has overcome me, I^ord, weak and foolish and 
wrong that I am, in that for the sake of sovranty, I put to 
death my father, that righteous man, that righteous king! 
May the Blessed One accept it of me. Lord, that I do so 
acknowledge it as a sin, to the end that in future^ I may 
restrain myself.^'' 

^ Verily, O king, it was sin that overcame you in acting 
thus. But inasmuch as you look upon it as sin, and confess 
it according to wind ih right, wt accept your‘confession a.s to 
that. 

^ For that, O king, is custom in the discipline of the 
nohlc ori<‘S, that whosoever looks upon his fault as a fault, 
and riglilfidiy cojifesses it, shall attain to self-restraint in 
future.^’ 

“WluMi he had thus spoken, Ajatasatru the king said to 
the Blessed One, ‘^Now, Lord, we would fain go. We arc 
inisj, ami there is much t<; do/' 

^ llo, O king, wliatever S(*emcth to thee 

‘Theii Ajaiasutni tlio kli»g. pleuscHl and delighttjil with 
the w ords (d* the Blc'ssed One, arose from his seat, and bowed 
to the Blessed One, and keeping him on the right hand as he 
him, departed tlHuice. 

“ j\ow' ^he Blessed One, not long after Ajatasatru the king 
liad gmie. addressed the brethren, and said; king, 

hretlireii, was tleeply afft eted, he was touched in heart. If, 
hietliren, the king had not put his father to death, that 
righteous man, and righteous king, then would the clear and 
spotless eye for the truth liave arisen in him, even as he sat 
here.'^ 

’ Thus Hpakc^ the Blessed One. The brethren w ere pleased 
and deliglited at his words/^ 


It is anticult to sympathize 
of the brethren. The stern 

^TrarisJated from thvj Baniwlim- 
phala by iHhy s Davids in 
f>utiofjues o/thf> Ihtdaha^ p, 94, 

1 have used tlw* ordinary spelling 
AjaUiMHtru iiist(‘ad of A^vata^attu, 
as in ibe J^iaiijuaes^ U'firoughoiit 
this worl^ .Sanskrit forms are 
gctierally (inploycd for the sake of 
nmformily. The Tibetan version 


witli the pleasure and delight 
and fearless reprobation of a 

of the Sutra is translated by Rock- 
hill {JAfe^ p. 95, foil.). The visit 
is depicted in a bas-relief from the 
stupaof Rarhiit(Rhartiut, Bharaut), 
exeouteiil probably about ^iH) n. c. 
(Cunningham, Btupa of Bharhut, 
pi. xvi; Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Bidia, p, 14, fig. 2), 
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deed of exceptional atrocity which we should expect from 
a great mor^l teaclier is wholly wanting in Biuldha^s M'ords, 
and is poorly compensated for by tlic politeness of a courtier. 
Whatever be the rcader^s judgement concerning the sincerity 
of the royal penitent, or the moral courage of his father 
confessor, it seems to be clear from the unanimity of 
Buddhist tradition that the crime on which the story is bused 
really occurred, and that Ajatasatru slew his father to gain 
a throne. But when the Ceylonese chronicler asks us to 
believe that he was followed in due course by four other 
parricide kings, of wliom the lust was dethroned by his 
minister, with the approval of a justly indignant people, it is 
difficult to accept the statement as true, although the history 
of Parthia presents a nearly exact parallel in the succession 
of three parricide monarchs.^ 

The crime by which he Avon the throne naturally involved War with 

^ ^ IT 1 

Ajatasatru in war with the aged king oi' Kosala, whose *^°®^*®* 
sister, the .|iiceii of the murdered Biinbisara, is alleged to 
have died from grief. Fortune in the contest inclined;, iwnv 
to one side, and now to another; and on one occasion, it is 
said, Ajatasatru was carried away as a prisoner in chains to 
his opponents capital. Ultimately peace was concluded, and 
a princess of Kosala was given in marriage to the king of 
Magadha. Tl\e facts of the struggle are obscure, being 
wrapped up in legendary matter from which it is impossible to 
disentangle them; but tlie probability is that Ajatasatru won 
for Magadha a decided preponderance over its neighbour of 
Kosala. It is certain that the latter kingdom is not again 
mentioned as an independent power, and that in the fourth 
century b.c. it formed an integral part of the Magadhati 
empire;. 

The ambition of Ajatasatru, not satisfied Avith the luimilia- Conquest 
tioii of Kosala, next induced him^ ufidertake the conquest 

^ ch. iv. The Par- with liaving ‘ ruled the country for 

thiaii kings were Orodes. Phroates eighty years according to the laws 
IV, and Phraates V (Von Gut- of his father’, who is represented 
Schmid, Ge 8 chioht 0 Iram^ p. as having been a devout Jain, re- 

Local Jain tradition in Soutn Bih&r sponsible for many buildings^at 
ignores the accusation of parricide, Bhagalpur and elsewhere (Tnd. 
and credits KUnika or Ajfitaiatru Ant,^ xxxi(1902), p. 71), 

1) 2 
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of the country to the north of the Ganges^ now known as 
Tirhut^ in which the Lichchhavi clan, famous -in Buddhist 
legend, and probably of Tibetan origin, then occupied a 
prominent position. The invasion was successful; the 
Lichchhavi capital, Vaisali, \vas occupied, and Ajatasatru 
became master of his maternal grandfather’s territory.^ It 
may be presumed that the invader carried his victorious arms 
to their natural limit, the foot of the mountains, and that 
from this time the whole region between the Ganges and the 
Himalaya became suhiect, more or less directly, to the 
snzc’-aiiity of Magadha. 

The victor erected a fortress at the village of Patali on the 
northern bank of the Son near its confluence with the Ganges 
to curb his Lichclihavi opponents. The foimdath ns of a city 
nestling under the shelter of tlie fortress were laid by his 
grandson Udayu. The city so founded, including settlements 
of A'lrious ages, not precisely oii one site, was known 
V riously as Kiisumapura, Lasi*papura, or Patuliputra, and 
rapidly develupeo in si/e and magiiificeiice; until, under the 
Mimrya ('yrasty, it became llie capital^ not only of Magadha, 
but of liidia.^ 

Buddiia, as has been mentioned above, dunl in the reign of 
Apitasatrn, in the clglith year ol the reign, according to the 
wliich cannot be relied oJi for details,^ Shortly 
before his death, Kapilavastii, his ancestral home, was 


’ According to the Jains, the 
iii./lhcr of Ajahriatru was CheUana, 
daiij^hter of Chet aka, Kaja of 
Vaisali (Jacobi, httrod.^ S. Li. It!., 
vol. xxii 'i. \ccorclinj? to the 'I’ibetaii 
Lhdva, stic was named VasavT, and 
was the niece of Gop;iIa (Kockhill, 
Id/f^ of ifir Jiuddha, p. 6S). 

‘-^The iruncs Kusuniapura and 
Piishpapura are s\ nonyninns, both 
meaning " Flower fown; pdtall 
ineans ‘ lnuupel-li(jwcr Btf/nonia 
finarf'off'm. '£‘iie storv of the fortress 
is told in the Buddhist * Book of 
the Great i>e('ease’ {Maha pari- 
mU)fma S. ' a), of which the 
Ilf cbm vcr*Jioii is summarized by 
llw.khilh op. <'it, p. 1^7. The 
building ot the city by Udaya is 


attested by the Vityu • Parana. 
Asoka made Pataliputra the per¬ 
manent capital (Hiuen Tsang, in 
Beal, Records, ii. 85), but it was 
already the royal residence in the 
time of his grandfather, Chandra- 
gupta, when Megasthenes visited it. 
The sites of the capitals occupied 
by different kings probably were 
not yuite identical. 

*'Ine Tibetan books allege that 
Buddha died five years after the 
accession of Ajatasatru, who reigned 
forthirty twoyears (RockhUl. Lifsof 
the Buddha, pp. 91,1^33). All such 
details are unreliable, whether m 
the books of Ceylonorof othcrcoun- 
tries. 
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captured by Virudhaka^ king of Kosala, who is alleged to 
have perpetrated a ferocious massacre of the Sakya clan to 
which Buddha belonged. The story is so thickly encrusted 
with miraculous legend that the details of the event cannot 
be ascertained, but the coating of miracle was probably 
deposited upon a basis of fact, and w v. may believe that the 
Sakyas«suffercd much at the hands of Viriidhaka.^ 

If the chronology adopted in this chapter be even approxi- Persian 
matcly correct, Bimbisara and Ajatasatru must be regarded 
as the contemporaries of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
autocrat of the Persian Empire from 521 to 485 n.o. 

Darius, who was a very capable ruler, employed his oflicers 
in the exploration of a great part of Asia by uieaiis of 
various expeditions. 

One of these expeditions was dispatched at some date later c, 500 ii.c*. 
than 516 u.c. to prove the feasibility of a passage by sea 
from the mouth oE the Indus to Persia. The conimander, 

Skylax of Karyanda in Karia, managed somehow to e([uip 
a squadron on the waters of the Panjclb rivers in the 
Gandhara country, to make his way tlown to the ocean, and 
ultimately, in the thirtietli month, to reacli tlie Red Sea. The 
particulars of his adventurous voyage have been lost, hut we 
know that the information collected was of such value that, 
by utilizing it, Darius was enabled to annex the Indus valley, 
and to send his fleets into the Indian Ocean. TJie archers 
from India formed a valuable element ifi the army of Xerxes, 
and slutred the defeat of Mardoiiiiis at Plataea (479 u.c.). 

The con<iucrcd provinces Avere formed into a separate The 
satrapy, tlie twentieth, which was considered the richest and 
most populous province of the empire. It pnid the enormous 
tribute of 860 Euboic tak'uts of golri-d\ist, or 185 hundred¬ 
weights, worth fully a million sterling, and constituting 
about one-third of the total bullion revenue of the Asiatic 

^Tbc story is in all the books Anlupfilhs in the Tanti, 
about: Buddhism. Rhys DjivLds (Calcutta, Biol, being vol. xxvi, 

{BtiddhiH hidia^ 11) gives refer- part 1, AixhueoL i^urvey 
ences to the Pali autliorities. For Imy. iSerieit)^ and Hastings's BnofcL 
the site and remains of Kapilavastu, of Religion and Rthir^, s. v, ^ 
see Mukherji and A. Smith, 
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provinces. Although the exact limits of the Indian satrapy 
cannot be determined^ we know that it was distinct from 
Avia (Heifit), Arachosia (Knndahiir), and Gandaria (Nortli- 
Avestern Panjab). It must have comprised, therefore^ the 
course of the Indus from Kalabagh to the sea, including the 
whole of Sind, and perhaps included a considerable portion of 
the Panjab east of the Indus. But Avheii Alexander hivaded 
the country, nearly t^vo centuries later, the Indus was the 
boundary between th^ Persian empire and India, and both 
tlu Panjab and hind were governed by numeroAis native 
princes.^ In ancient times the courses of tbe rivers were 
(juite different from Avhat they now are, and vast tracts in 
Sind ajid the Paiijah, now desolate, Avere then rich and 
prosperous,^ This fact largely explains the surprising value 
of the tribute paid by the tAventietli satrapy. 

When Ajatasatnds blood-stained life ended {rir. 475 B.C.), 
he AAas succeeded, according to the Purfvnas, by a son named 
Darsaka, avIio avjis in turn sncceedr-d by his son Udaya.** 


* Voyage of Sky lax (Iltirod. iv, 
1 <*). The Pinpliis^ fittribtilcd to 
Sk> J < though really writlei. be¬ 
tween (Iocs not 

trealof Indl i i^MiiUer, (teof/r, finjteri 
^finore^t^ voi. i, pp, xliv, 1,50-9). 
The city of Kaspatyros in the 
J’aktyaii land {TJaKTviKf^ 75 ), from 
which Sky lux began his voyage, is 
(’ailed Kaspapyros, a city of the 
Gandhariaijs, by Hekataios. The; 
site cannot be identified, and it is ini- 
p.jssible to say which form of the 
name is correct, Gandhara was 
the modern Peshawar District and 
some adjacent territory, Kaspa¬ 
tyros, or Kaspapyros, has nothing 
to do with KasiimTr, a.*; many writers 
have supposed (Stein, Ildjataran- 
(/inf, trans. li. 3,53). For satrapies 
see Herod, iii. H8 106, especially 
9i. The FiUbo.c talent tweighed 
^7*0 Jb. avoirdupois; 360 talents« 
‘iu,73(5 lb., which, assuming silver 
to be worth five shillings (quarter 
of a sovereign) an ounce, or £i per 
IVi., and th atio of silver to gold 
to hr: as lU U) 1, would be M^orth 
£l<f>7H,97'\ If the Euboic talent 
be taken as equivalent to 78, not 
70, the figures given by 


Herodotus will tally, 360 gold 
talents-4,680 talents of silver; 
tlic total bullion revenue for the 


Asiatic provinces (including a small 
part of Libya in Africa) was 14,560 
silver talents ^Cunningham, Coim 
of AncifiM hidia^ pp, 14, 26, 

India is not included in the list 
of provinces in the Behistun in¬ 
scription of 516 B. c,, but is included 
in the lists in the Pcrsepolis and 
Naksli-i-Hiistara inscriptions. The 
last-named record, inscribed on the 
sepulchre of Darius, is the fullest 
(Rawlinson, Herodotus^ vol. ii, p. 
403, note; iv, 177, 207). 

For the Indian contingent in 
Xerxes anny, clad m cotton gar¬ 
ments, and armed with canc bows 
and iron-tipped cane arrows, see 
Herod, vh. 65. The fact that the 


Indian troops used iron in 480 n.c. 
is worth noting. 

* llavcirty, ‘'Fhc MihrfinofSind 
and its Tributaries* (/, A. S» jB., 
1899, part 1, e.sp. pp. 301, 311, 340, 
361, 375, 377, 435, 489). 

*The name Udiwa has variant 
forms, Udayana, Udayki^va, &c., 
in the PurSnas. The Buddhists 
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The Buddhist books erroneously omit the intermediate name^ 
and represent Udaya as tlic son and immediate successor of 
Ajatasatni. The reality of the existence of Darsaka, as king 
of Magadha, with his capital at Rajagrilm, is established by 
the discovery of a play named Vdsavadattcf^ written by 
Bhasa, perhaps in the third century after Christ, which 
represents Darsaka as the contemporary of Udayana, king of 
Vatsa, and Mahasena, king of Avanti, or Ujjain.^ 

The I’eign of Udaya may be assumed to have begun about Udnya, 
450 B.C.’ The tradition that he built Pfitaliputra, or more 
accurately, the adjoining town of KusiinKipura, is all that is 
knoAvn about liim. 

Ilis successors, Nandivardhana and Mahanandin, according ?‘tl7 «. c. 
to the Puranic lists, are still more shadowy, mere mniinis 
umbrae^ and the long reigns attributed to them, of forty (or 
forty-two) and forty-three years respectively, total eighty- 
three or eighty-five years, are not likelj- to be correct. 
Mahanandin, the last of the dynasty, is said to have had by 
a Sudra, or low-caste, woman a son named Mahapadma 
Nanda, who usurped the throne, and so established the 
Nanda family or dynasty. This event may be dated in or3?3i<.c. 
about 372 B.c. 


call him Udayi Bhailda (Udayi- 
bhadraka), and represont him as 
the son of Ajata.^atru, whose {'rand- 
son he was, ac<*ording to the 
Piiranas {Mahdvan^a^ oh, iv; 
IhitvaAn Uockliill, Life of the Btid- 
dJui, p. S)1; Rhys Davids, Dialogues 
(1899), p. 68). The building of 
the city of Pa^liputra,or ‘ Kusiima- 
piira, on the south bank of the 
Ganges, in his fourth year', by 
Udaya is asserted by the Viiyii 
Parana. This statement indicates 
that fcusuniapura, the oldest settle¬ 
ment, was on the bank of the 
Ganges, at an appreciable distance 
from the later capital, Pateliputra, 
on the Son. 

^ The daughter of Mahasena was 
queen of king Udayana, whose 
realm of Vatsa probably was iden¬ 
tical with KausSmbi. PadmavaiT 
was sister of king 1 lar^aka, and Pra- 
dyota, king of Avanti, presumably 


a son of Mahasena, is represented 
as seeking her hand f»»r his own son 
(Jaeobi, traiisl. of V(isai*adatfd in 
futfrii. Momdsrhr, fiir Wksemchtifi^ 
March, IfUS). The discovery goes 
a long way to support tlic autho¬ 
rity of the Puranic lists as against 
the muddled account of the Mahi- 
mriiAit to which Professor Geiger 
does ‘ not hesitate to give the pre¬ 
ference whoUv and unreservedly \ 
The learned Protessor proceeds to 
say: ‘ Again, in the Puranas yet 
another king, called Darsaka, &c., 
is inserted between Ajatasatru and 
Udayifi. That is ccrta inly an error. 
The Pcili canon indubitably asserts 
that Udayibhadda was tlie son of 
Ajata^atru and probably also his 
successor ’ (transl, Mahdrandia, 
1912, pp. xliv, xlv). Many ‘ indu¬ 
bitable assertions*, unfortunately, 
are not true. • 
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At this point all our authorities become^unintelligible and 
incredible. The Purnnas treat the Nanda dynasty con¬ 
sisting of two generations only, Mahapudma (eighty-eight 
years) and his (dght sons (twelve years), of Whom the first 
was named Sukalpa, with variants.^ These t\vo generations 
are supposed to liave reigned for a century/ which is difficult 
to believe. The Jains, doing still greater violence to veixHou, 
extend the duration of the dynasty to 155 years, while the 
Buddhist Mahrivainsn Dipavarnsa, and Asokavadana deepen 
tin confusion by lu,^elessly muddled and contradictory 
stories not worth repeating. Some powerful motive must 
have exist(jd Tor the distortion of the history of the so-called 
^Ninc Nandas’ iii all forms of tlie tradition, but it is not 
easy to make even a plansibio guess at the nature of that 
motive. 

The Greek and Roman hishndans, who derived their 
infoiination from either Megu'^thenes or the companions of 
^^It'xandcr, aiul thus rank as eonlemporary witnesses reported 

at second-Hand, tljrow a little light ou the real history, 

\Vh(Mi Alexander was stopped in his advance at the Ilyphasis 
in baO r.c*, h? was iriformcd by a native ehieftaiii named 
Bhagala or Bhagola, whose statenumts vv<*rG confirmed by 
P(3ros, that the king of the Gangaridae and Prasii nations 
oi: tlie banks of the Ganges was named, as nearly as the 
Greeks could eateli the unfamiliar sounds, Xandrames or 
Agrammes. This monarch w'as said to command a force of 
2d,00() horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 chariots, and 3,000 or 
4,000 elepluints. Inasmuch as the capital of the Prasii 
nation undoubtedly was Pataliputra, the reports made to 
Alexand(»r can hrive referred only to the king of Mjigadha, 
who must have been one of tlie Nandas mentioned in native 
tradition.^ Tlic reigning king was alleged to be extremely 


* Some MSS. of the PurUnas 
state the length of Mahapadnia's 
reign fis twenty-eight years only, 
but apparc'-Hy all assert that the 
oynasty lasuul for a hundred years, 
Owrtiu',, Bk.ix,ch.2; Diodorus, 
ok. X V i 1 , h. m;v. The i nt<;rpretation 
or tlie name Phogelas lu the text 


of Curtius as Bhagala is due to 
M. Sylvajn L^vi (Journal jis,^ ISOO, 
p. The uame BhagglQ is Still 

often heard in Northern India. 
The names of the Gangaridae and 
Prasii are corrupted in some texts 
(McCrindle, Jl^ander^ notes C e 
and D d). 
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unpopular^ owing to his wickedness and base origin. He 
waSj it is said, thejson of a barber, w’ho, having become the 
piiramour of the queen of the last legitimate sovereign, con¬ 
trived the king’s death, and, under pretence of acting as 
guardian to hA sons, got them into his power, and extermi¬ 
nated the royal family. After their extermination he begat 
the 80 « who was reigning at the time of Alexander’s cam¬ 
paign, and who,’^moi*e worthy of his father’s condition than 
his own, was odious and contemptible to his subjects.’ ^ 

This skory confirms the statements of the Puranas that the Indian 

• 4 - 1 * 4 ' 

Nanda dynasty was of ambiguous origin and comprised only ‘ 
two generations. The oldest Punina brands the first Nanda, 
Mahapadma, as a prince, ^ urged on by prospective fortune/ 
whose reign marked the end of the Kshatriya, or high born, 
kings, and the beginning of the rule of those of low degree, 
ranking as Sudras. The Mahfivamsa, when it dubs the last 
Nanda by the name of Dhana or ^ Riches % seems to bint at 
an imputation of avariciousness against the first Nanda ; and 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiueii Tsang also refers to the Nanda 
Raja as the reputed possessor of great wealth.^* 

By putting all the hints together wc may conclude with Summary, 
tolerable certainty that the Nanda family really was of base 
origin, that it acquired power by the assassination of the 
legitimate king, and retained possession of the throne for 
tAvo generations only. The great military power of the 
usurpers, as attested by Greek testimony, was the result of 
the coTacpiests effected by Bimbisuni and Ajatasatru, and 
presumably continued by their successors; but the limits of 
the Nanda dominions cannot be defined, nor can the dates of 
the dynasty'* be determined with aocnracy. It is <ptito certain 
that the two generations did not last for a hundred and 
fifty-five, and improbable that they lasted for a hundred, 

* Agrammes (Curtius, Bk, ix, * The*five stupas near Pa^iiputra 
ch. 9), Xandrames (Diodorus, Bk. ascribed to Asoka were attributed 
xvii, ch. 03). AU the Hindu and by another tradition to Nanda 
Greek versions of the story are Raja, and supposed to be his trea- 
collected in H. H. Wilson’s Preface suries ; Beal, ii, 04). In the MudnU 
to the MudrtURaksham {Theatre of Itdkshasa^ Act I, Chanakya spez^s 
the Hindue^ ii, pp. 199“50). The with contempt of the 'avaridous 
tales in the Vfthat - KatM and soul ’ of Nanaa. ^ 

Mackenzie MSS, are mere foikdore. 
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years; but it is impossible to determine their actual duration.^ 
Tlie period of fifty years has been assumed as being credible 
and lilting into the chronological scheme, which does not 
give room for a dynasty lasting a century. 

However mysterious the Nine Nandas may be—if, indeed, 
they really wcmc nine—there is no doubt that the last of 
tlunn \Vi\H deposed and slain by Chandragupta Maurysi, who 
seems to have been an illegitimate scion of the family.^ 
There is no ditVu nhy m believing the tradition that the 
revolution involved tne extermination of nil related to the 
fallen monarch, for revolutions in the East are not effected 
without much shedding of hlood. Nor is there any reason 
to discredit the statements that the usurper was attacked by 
a confederacy of the northern pt)vvcrs, including Kashmir, 
and that the attack failed owing to the Machiavellian in- 
trigucL of Chandragiipta‘s Bralnnr.n adviser, who is variously 
named Clauiakya, Kaiitilya, ( ' Vislinngupta. But it would 
not be safe to rely on the details given in our only autiiority, 
a play written ceniurii's after the events n'ferred to; nor 


the Ionics’- rcronled duration 
fur tv/o T aerations of king^s is ^ound 
in the Jiistoty of Orissa. Inserip- 
tions establish that Clioragnnga 
•cigned froia to 1060 6aka, 
r.I Divalent approximatedy to a.j). 
luTO' 1147, and that he was suc- 
eeeded by four sons, wlio reigned 
until A.i). lias. Those figures 
rc^'e about 1 2'i year.s for five nagns 
and two generations (M. M. Cha- 
kravarti, * Chronology of f he Ea.stern 
Cianga Kings of Orissa/ ./. /i.S. li., 
part 1, vol. Ixxii 

^ Nanda Raja is mentioned twice 
in the mutilated Prakrit inscription 
at Udayagin of tne Jain king of 
Kalinga, named Siri Kharavela 
IMahainegha-vahana. The record, 
unfortunately damaged, is a 
chronicle of the rtngn of tnat rnon- 
arcli, w)io in Jus sc<‘ond year sent 
a large army to the west without 
heeding SrUakani (he.,the Andhra 
king\ ^iu3 .11 his fifth year repaired 
an aqueduct whi<!h had not been 
since the time of 
the Namla king or kings. ITie 
second re ference to the Nandas is 


obscure, but the mention of 103 
year.s gives a <‘hronological datum. 
There is no other date in the in- 
scrij)tion, of which the most tnist- 
wortliy account is that by Prof, 
r.uders in Ap. App. p, l(>0,in 

‘ lust of Rraliiin Inscriptions/ He 
gives references to earlier interpre¬ 
tations and comments. If we as¬ 
sume 32'2 li.c. as the end of the 
Nanda dynasty, the fifth, year of 
Khftravcla would be 103 years later, 
namely 210 b.c,, and his accession 
should be placed about 2S3 b.c. 
Sutakani, accordingly, would have 
been reigning at that time. 

Sir G. Grierson informs me that 
the Nandas were reputed to be 
bitter enemies of the Brahmans, 
and tliat Uieir reign was therefore 
excluded from chronological com¬ 
putation by the poet Chand in the 
twclflli century, who ustsd the 
winda (‘without Nanda’) form of 
the Vikrama era, less by nine^ or 
ninety-one than the ordinary reeW- 
ing. The word ‘nanda’ seems to 
be used as equivalent to ‘nine’ 
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would there be any use in recounting the wondrous talcs, 
mostly belonging to the world’s common stock of folk-lore, 
which have been recorded in various books, and relate the 
miracles attendant upon the birth and youth of Chandragupta, 
the first universal monarch of India.^ 


His accession to the throne of Magadha may be dated with Accession 
practical certainty in 322 n. c. The dominions of the Maga- 
dha crown were then extensive, certainly including the terri¬ 
tories of the nations called Prasii and Gangaridae by the 
Greeks, and probably comprising at least the kiiigdoms of 
Kosala, Tirhut or North Hihnr, and Benares, as well ns Anga 
and Magadha proper or South Bihar, Throe or four years 
before tlie revolution at Pataliputra, Alexander had swept like 
a hurricane through the Panjab and Sind, and it is said that 
Chandragupta,then a youth, luid met the mighty Macedonian,^ 

Whether that anecdote be true or not, and I see no reason 
to doubt its truth, it is certain that the troubles consequent 
upon the death of Alexander in the summer of 323 b.c. gave 
young Chandragupta his opportunity. He assumed the com¬ 
mand of the native revolt against the foreigner, and destroyed 
most of the Macedonian garrisons. The language of oiir 
authorities seems to imply that the destruction of the Nanda 
royal family preceded the attack on the foreign settlements 


^ The Mudra-llakshasa play ves 
a very interesting and detailed ac¬ 
count of the revolution. Scholars 
used t(t believe that the play dates 
from the seventh century (Kapsnn, 
J.K A,S,,\ 900,p..53.5). Jacobi,ob¬ 
serving that some MSS. substitute 
the name of Avantivarman for that 
of Chandr^upta, held that it was 
performed before Avantivarman of 
Kashmir on Dec. a, 860 {Vienna 
Or. voL ii (1888), p. 212\ But 
HUlebrandt, Speyer, and Tawney 
affirm it to be much older, and cer¬ 
tainly anterior to the earliest recen¬ 
sion of the Panchatantra and to 
Bhartrihari who died in a.u. 6,51. 
It is suggested tliat the play may 
have been composed in the time of 
Chandra-gupta If, about a.d. 400. 
1 agree with Prof. Hillcbrandt tfiat 
the author * scheint auf sehr genau- 


cn Nachrichten zu fussen und schr 
weit an die nrspriingliche Tradition 
des Hofes hcranzureicheii;' that is 
to say, that the plot is bciscd on 
accurate information and ancient 
court tradition (reprint from S6. 
Jahresber. d. Schlesischen Oetfefhrh. 
f Hr rater!. CvU7tt\ July, 1908, p. ^20). 
Prof. Tawney’s remarks are in 
J.KA.S., 1908, p. 910. 

* Plutarch, lA/e of Alexander, 
ch. Ixii, Tlic w’ords of Plutanrh arc: 
—* AniJrokoltos himself, who was 
then hut a youth, saw Alexander 
himself, ana afterwards used to 
declare that Alexander could easily 
have taken possession of the whole 
country, since the king was hated 
and despised by his subjects for 
the wickedness of his disposition 
and the meanness of his origin’ 
(McCrindle’s transL), 
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Fixju 

data. 


Duration 
oi' vcifjns. 


in the basin of the Indus. The revolution was not com¬ 
pleted in a moment, it being clear that the various stages 
occupied at least a year. When all opposition had been 
criislied by force or circumvented by guile, Charidragupta, 
ill tlie vigour of his early manhood, stood forth as the un¬ 
questioned master of Northern India.^ But before the story 
of the deeds of Chaiidragupta Maurya and the descendants 
who succeeded him on the throne of Magadha can be told, 
we must pause to ..nfold the wondrous talc of the Indian 
adventure of ‘ Philip ^ warlike son \ 


APPKNDIX C 

Chmnoloij^tj of the. ^^aisniulga find Xanda Dtfuaslies, 

Although the discrepant traditionary materials available do 
not. pr vmit toe determination willi accuracy of the chronology 
of the fSaii^unaga and Nanda d’ riasties, it is, J venture to thiuk^ 
pos.sihle to attain a toleraldy ‘iose approxiinalion to tin* truth, 
and to reconciU some of the traditions. 'I’ln' fixed jtoinl from 
which to recks»n backwards is tlic year ii.c,, the date for the 
a('cession of C liamlragupla Maurya, wliieh is certainly correct, 
wiln a possibh* error not excel ding three years. 'Flic second 
j)rinci|»ai datum is the list of ten kings of tlie Sai^unaga dynasty 
a.s given in tl» * oldest historical entries in the Puninas, namely, 
Mio.se ill the Mfihjja and the I dyu, the general correctness of 
' liich i.s confirmed hy several lines of evidence ; and the third 
is the probable date of the death of Buddha. 

Although the fact that tln^ SaiSunaga dynasty consisted of ten 
kings may he admitted, neither the duration assigned by the 
Pnranas to the dynasty as a whole, nor that allotted to (Certain 
reigns, can be accepted. ]sxperienc<‘ proves that in a long series 
an a\erage of twenty-five years to a generation is rarely attained, 
and that this average is still more rarely exceeded in a series of 

reigns a« tlistiugnishecl from g^oJuraHone. 


* ‘ Siquidcni occupato regno, po- 
puluin quern abvX^rrnfidoujinationc 
vindicaverat, ipse ^ar.lL Sandra<*ot- 
tus] servitio premebat. . . Molien- 
li dciride bellum ad versus prae- 
fectos AiexJindri . . . Sic acquisito 
regno, Sar ’ acottus ea tempestate, 
ejua Soleneus futurae maguitudinis 
fundamonU inciebat, Indiani riossb 
Mar (JusUn, XV, i;. The lan¬ 
guage docs not state iJic order of 


events quite clearl}', but the word 
dumh seems to imply that the 
palace revolution at PataUfiutra 
preceded the attack on Alexander's 
governors. In Mudm^Rdksham^ 
Act iv, Maluyaketu, the hill chiet- 
lain, obfier\Ts:— 

‘Nine months have over us 
passed since that sad day 
My father perislied.' 
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The English series of ten reigns from C'harles II to Victoria 
inclusive, 1649-1901 (reckoning the accession of Charles II from 
the death* of his father in l6l9), occupied 232 years, and included 
the two exceptionally long reigns of George III and Victoria, 
aggregating 124 years. The rCwSultant average, 25*2 years per 
reign, may be taken as the maximum possible, and consequently 
252 years are the maximum allowable for tlie ten Sai^uiiaga 
reigns. The Piiranic figures of 321 (MaLsya) and 332 {Vdyu) 
years,obtained by adding together durations of the several 
reigns, may be rejected without hesitation as being incredible. 

The Matsya account concludes with the statement, ^ These will 
be the ten SaiSunaga kings. The Siiiunagas will endure 360 
years, being kings with Kshatriya kinsfolk.* Mr. Pargiter sug¬ 
gests that the figures ^360* should be interpreted as ^ 163*. 

If that interpretation be accepted the average lengtli of reign 
would be only l6’3, and it would be difficult to make liuddha 
(died cir. 487) contemporary with liimbisara and AjalaSatru. 

It is more probable that the dynasty lasted for more than 
two centuries. 

As stated in the text, the traditional periods assigned to the Anterior 
Nanda dynasty of either 100 or 155 years for two generations 
cannot be accepted. A more reasonable period of fifty years 
may be provisionally assumed. We thus get 302 (252 + 50) 
as the maximum admissible period fur the Sai^unaga and Nanda 
dynasties combined ; and, reckoning backwards from the fixed 
point, 322 b.c., the year 624 u.c. is found to he the earliest jyossihle 
date for Si^undga, the first king. But of course the true date may 
be, and probably is, somewhat plater, because it is extremely un¬ 
likely that twelve reigns (ten SaiAunaga and two Nanda) should 
have attained an average of 25*16 years. 

The reigns of the fifth and sixth kings, Bimbisara or Srenika, Probable 
and Ajatafeitrii or Kiinika, wci'c well remembered owing to the actual 
wars and events in religious history w hich marked them. Wc 
may tflierefore assume that the lengths of tliose reigns were 
known more or less accurately, and arc justified in accepting 
the concurrent testimony of the Vayu and Matsya Puranas, th il 
Bimbisara reigned for twenty-eight years, 

Ajata&itru is assigned tw enty-five, or twenty-seven years by 
different Purauas, and thirty-two years by Tibetan and Ceylonese 
Buddhist tradition. I assume the correctness of tht; oldest Puranic 
list, that of the Matsya, and take his reijyn to hav<‘ been twenty- 
seven years. The real existence of DarSaka (erroneously called 
VamSaka by the Matsya) having been cstablisliod by Bhasa’s 
Vdsavadatta, his reign may be assigned twenty-four years, as 
in the Matsi/a, Udaya, w*ho is mentioned in the Buddhist 
books, and is said to have built Pafaliputra, is assigned thirty- 
three years bj the Puranas, whi(*.h may pass. ^ 

The Fuyu and Matsya Puranas respectively assign eighty-five 
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and eighty-tlivce years to the sum of the reigns of kings numbers 
9 and 10 li>gethcr. These figures are imjirobably high, and it is 
unlikely tliat the two reigns actually occupied more •than fifty 
years. The figure 46 is assumed. 

The evidence as far as it goes, and at best it does not amount 
to inuch^ indicates that the average length of the later reigns 
was in excess of the iionnal figure. We may assume, therefore, 
that tJic first four reigns, about which nothing is known, must 
have been comparatively shorty and did not exceed some 5«[*venty 
or eighty years colleelively. An assu/nptkni that these reigns 
were longer would onJuly prolong the total duration of tlie 
d'uuistv, the bemnnin ’* of which must be dated about 600 n.r., 
or a little earlier, 

Tradi- ^ existence of a great body of detailed traditions, which are 

tional not unu’c mythological legends, sutficiently establishes the facts 
dates of that botlj Mahavira, the Lain leader, and Ciautaina Buddha w’ere 
c‘oiitemporary to a oonsi<lerablo exteut with one ai other ami with 
Gautama. kings Biiiibisara and Ajabii^alru.^ 

JVadition also indicates that Mahavira predeceased Buddha. 
Tilt dcatlis or tliese saints form well marked epochs in the history 
of Indian religion, and are ct)n.stantly referred to by ecclesiastical 
writers for chronological pii.po.jcs. It might therefore be ex- 
j)ected that the traditional dates of the twai events w’ould supply 
at once the desired clut^ to the dynastic chr(»uoJogy. But close 
jxaminalit.ii of confiicting traditions rais<*s difficulties. The year 
5^:. (5^^8-7) the most commonly quoted date for the death 
of Mai avJra, i ; merely one of .several traditionary dates/ and it 
seems to be iiupo.ssihh^ to reconcile the Jain traditions either 
among themselve.s or with the known approximate date of 
tliamhagiipta. 

Death of I'he variety of dates assigned for the death of Buddha is almost 
Buddha, 

is? H, C. 

’ Jaccibi, lulrod., S, JJ. vols. cession of Vikraraa, The books 
Axii, xlv; the visit of Kuiiiya indicabi that 551, or 5411/or 527 
f'Ajata?5atru: is alluded to in *§ 1, u.c. may be regarded as the tradi- 
}). 9, of the Jain ilvOsfuja J)asdo tional date. See also ibid, ii, 863; 
{Jilhl. /#w.’.,cd. and trans. Hocrnle), ix, 158; xi, 2i5; xiii, 279; xxi, 57 ; 
and in the Buddhist J^ulva (Hock- andxxiii, 169, for further discussion 
hill, Jjife of the /Jaddfia, p. mi,;. of Jain Chronology. Note especiaUy 
Dr. Hocrnle Ims liindly supplied the statements that SthOlaohadra, 
these references. ninth successor of MahUvIra, who 

^Burgc.ss, InJ, ii, 189. was manfrln of the ninth Nanda» 

Hocrnle (ibid, xx, 800) discusses died either 215 or 219 years after 
the contradictory Jain dates, and the death of Mahavira, the same 
observes that although the Digam- year in whicli Nanda was slain by 
bara and Sv^tiimbara sects agree Chandrugupta (ibid, xi, 246). Me¬ 
in placing tl^e death of Mahavira rutuhga dates Pushyamitra, who 

4T0 yeais iJore Vikraina, whose to the thorne oir, 18.5 b. c.* 

era begins \n 58 ii.c., the Digara- in the i>eriod 323-53 aft r Mah&- 
bara^i reckon back from the birth, vTra (Weber, iSacred I.tL of the 
and the tivetilmbaras from the ac- "JuiVw, p. 133). 
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past counting.^ Three independent argimients eon firm the ap¬ 
proximate true date as being 4-87 or 486 n.c.:— 

(1) Tha ^dotted record’ kept up at Canton until a.d. 489 
showed 975 dots up to that year ; 975 -*- 489 = 486 (lakakusii, J. 

11. A.S., 1905, p. 51). 

(2) Pfiraniarlha, author of the Life of Vusuhajidhu^ places tlie 
teachers Vrisha-gana and Vindhya-vasa, w'ho flourished in the fifth 
century after Christy as living in the tenth century after Llie 
Nirvaiia (487 + 418=900). 

(3) One form of the Khotan tradition places Dharma Asoka 
250 years after the Nirvana of Buddha, and makes him contempo¬ 
rary with tile Chinese emperor, She-hwang-ti, the builder of the 
Great Wall, who came to the throne in 246 u.c., became ^ ujii- 
versal emperor’ in 221, and reigned until 210 (Sarat Chandra 
Das, J. A. S. B.y part 1, 1886, pp. 198-208; Tchang, Stpichro- 
nisines chinois).^ 

Assuming the death of Buddha to have occurred about t87 h.c,, Fixed 
the necessary inference follows that Ajata^atru liad begun to datum 
reign before that year, and a definite chronological datum for the 
Sailunaga dynasty is thus obtained. 

I have read carefully Professor (Geiger’s Introduction to his Geiger’s 
translation of the Mahdvainsa (1912), but find no reason to alter views 
my opinions on the matters in controversy between us. The case 
of king Dar^aka {anie^ p. 89 ) illustrates the iiiferuirity of the 
Mahfwamsa list of early Indian kings as eompared willi the 
Puraiiic list. I still disbelieve in Kahlsoka. Traditions preserved 
in Magadha should be more trustworthy than those recorded at 
a later date by monks in distant (’eyIon. 

It is impossible to fix precise dates for the pre-Maurya kings. 

The following iah\e assumes the corveeiness of their naiues and 
order as given in the oldest Puranic lists, those of tlu' Matapi 
and Vdtjii, but no reliance can be j)Iaccd on Uic recorded Icngtii 
of the reigns. Some im»y be correct, while it is certain that 
some are erroneous. 


‘ The variant dates for the death 
of Buddha given by the Chinese 
and other authorities are too nume¬ 
rous and well known need 

eitatinn. Dr. Fleet at one time 

held 482 b. c. to be ‘ the most prob¬ 
able and satisfactory date that we 
are likely to obtain * {J, R. A. iSf., 
1906, p. 667). Everybody now 
seems to be agreed that the event 


occurred between 490 and 480 h. c., 
while nobody upholds the Ceylonese 
traditionai date of 544 or 548 it.c. 
488 is now preferred by Ur. Fleet 
and prof, Geiger. 

“()ther forms of the TibeUn 
tradition arc given by Sarat Chandra 
Das, and by Kockhill, o/ 
the Biiddhd^ pp. 288, 287. 
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CHRONOLOGY (APPROXIMATE) OF l§AISUNAGA 
AND NANDA DYNASTIES 



Nandi yard liana 
10 Mahannndin . 

Total . 
Acera(f$ 


Serial hlutf 

Ko. (Ma tifi/a Fnrdva), 


^AISUNAGA 

, Dynasty. 

1 Sijguna^^a . . , 

*2 Kakavarna . . 

3 Kshcmadhnrman 36 

4 Kshemajit or 

Kshatranjas . ^ 

.*> Birabisara . . 


6 lAjataialni . , 27 


7 U^ivAika ... "H 
S Udfi^ ’L or Udnya 


10} 


Nanda Dynasty. 

11 ( Mahr^adina, &c.* ( 

12 J 9 ; 2 generations i 


Probable 
date of 
Accession, 


r. ^30 
23-0 


Nothing known. 


c. 530 Built New Rjiiagriha; an¬ 
nexed Anga ; contempo¬ 
rary with Mahavira and 
(Tautaina Buddha. 

c. 502 Parricide; death of Bud¬ 
dha, 487 ; built fort of 
Patiiliputra; wars with 
Kosala and VaisSli. 

c. 475 See Vdmvadatlri of Bhasa. 

c. 451 Built city of Kusumapura 
near Pataliputra. 

?il8 Nothing known; reigns 
Drobauly shorter in real- 


probauly shorter in real¬ 
ity : 46 years allowed. 


23-0 The Mateya assigns either 
(maximum 360 or ?163 (Pargitcr, p. 
possible) 69) to the dynasty, as a 
25'0 whole. • 

?37i 50 years allowed. 


13 


Maitiiya 
Dynasty. 
Chandragir4a , 


392 





CHAPTER III 


ALEXANDER'S INDIAN CAMPAIGN: 
THE ADVANCE 


Alexander the Great, having completed the suhjuga- April, 
tioii of Bactria, resolved to execute his cherished purpose 
emulating and surpassing the mythical exploits of Dionysos, Hindu 
Herakles, and Seiniramis by effecting tlic conquest of India* 

Towards the close of spring in tlie year 3527 b.c., when the 
sun had sufliciently melted the snows, he led his army, in¬ 
cluding perhaps fifty or sixty thousand Europeans, across 
the lofty Khawak and Kaoshan passes of the Hindu Kush, 
or Indian Caucasus, and after ten days' toil amidst the 
mountains emerged in the rich valley now kTiown as the 
Koh-i-Dainan.^ 

Here, two years earlier, before tlie Bactriun campaign, he AU^xan- 
had founded a town, named as usual, Alexandria, as a strate- under 
gical outpost to secure his intended advance. The governor Caia^asus. 
of this t«iwn, whose administration had beeJi n, failure, was 
replaced by Nikanor, son of Parnienion, tin' king^s intimate 
friend ; the population Avas recruited by fresh settlers from 
the surrounding districts; ami the garrison was strengthened 
by a reinforcement of veterans discharge<l from tlie ranks of 
the eX^jeditionary force as being unequal to the arduous 
labours of the coming campaign.^ 


1 "KiiqKovTo^ T(tO ?/>oy (Arrian) ; 
i. c, Jatc in April, or early in May. 
For identification of the passes see 
Holdich, R^yort of the Pamir 
lioamlary Commissions pp. 30. 
The height of the Khawak Pass, as 
marked on the India Office map of 
India, is 13,200 feet. The strength 
of the force tliat crossed the Hindu 
Kush is not known* The statement 
of Plutarch {Alexanders ch. Ixvi) 
that his hero entered India with 
120,000 foot and horse may 

or may not be correct, and is open 
to much variety of interpretation. 


® Alexandria ‘ und<*r Uie (’au^ 
rasus \ or ‘in the Paropanisadai 
to distinguish it from the iitniierons 
other towns of the same name. The 
exa(*t position cannot be deter¬ 
mined, but its site be marked 
by the <\tensive ruins at Opiaii or 
lioupian, near Charikar, some 
thirty niib^s northward from Kabul, 
'fhe old identiricfition with Bamian 
is cerbiinly erroneous (McCrindle, 
J nr action of India Iry Alexander the 
Greats ^nd ed., p. .“iS, and note A ; 
Cunningham, Anc. t/tio. AmIiV, 
pp. 21-6). Von Sdrw'arz identifies 


]«99 
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Nikai.'i. 


June or 

July, 

m ji. e. 

Hephai- 

stion and 

Fcrdiit- 

kas. 


Auf?»isl, 

H.c. 
Attitude 
of the 
native 
chiefs. 


The important {josition of Alexandria, which commanded 
the roads over three passes, having been thus secured, in 
accordance with Alexander’s customary caution,*the civil 
administration of the country between the passes and the 
Kophen, or Kabul, river was provided for by the appoint¬ 
ment of Tyriaspes as satrap. Alexander, when assured that 
his communications Avere safe, advanced with his amy to 
a city named Nikaia, situated to the west of the modern 
Jalaifibrid, on the road f: m Kabul to India.^ 

Here the king divided his forces. Generals Hephaistion 
and Perdikkas were ordered to proceed in advance with 
three brigades of infantry, half of tlie iiorse guards, and the 
whole, of tlie mercenary cavalry direct to India. They uerc 
re(]Hired to reach the Indus, and occupy Peukelaotis, situated 
in the tc'^ritory oow held by the Yusufzl. In .‘ill pnibability 
ihoy marched along the valh'y of tne Kabul river, and not 
through the Kbyber P.iss. 'I'nt ir instructions were couched 
in the spirit of the lloiuau maxim—‘ Purci’rc suhiectijt et 
diO“H(ire Hiijierhfis 

Most o^ tlic trilial chiefs prt'ferred the altA'rnative of sub¬ 
mission, but one named Hast! (Astes) ventured to resist. 
H's strttnghold, wltich held out for thirty days, was taken 
aiiil destroyed. During this mureii eastward, Hephaistion 
and Perdikkas ivcre accompanied by the king of Taxila, 
a great city beyond the Indus, who had lost no time in 
obeying Alexander’s summons, and in }>lacing his services at 
the disposal of the invader. Other chiefs on the western 
side of ihe Indus adopted the same course, and, with the 


Alexmidria in ilie Paropnnisadai 
with Kiihu! (Alfjratukr ties Gro.HSf!n 
Fefdzuije in TurkeHmi^ pp. 01 *, 101 , 
102 ). 

^ The* rival opini His coiicerning 
Ihe site of Nikaia arc colleeted by 
McCrindle (tip. eit. nole B).^ I follow 
General Abbott, who was clearly 
right, as .bdalabad marks the spot 
where the t:ivision of the army 
would natc’rally hike pla<*e. Cer¬ 
tain IoahI chiefs, the Sultans of 
Pit h, claim de.scent from Alexan- 
dci^( Uavcrly, Nofta on A fykanistan. 

pp. 


^The ancient road did not pass 
through the Khaibar cKhyber^ rass 
(Holdich, The Indian Borderlands 
1901, p. :18); Foucher, Notes mr la 
(fAofftaphio ancienm dn Oandhdra 
(Hanoi, 1909, in BulL de VkmU Fn 
d* FxtrSme-Orient), The Khaibar 
route probably was used onee by 
Mahmiid of GhaasnT, and certainly 
several times by BUbar and Humftr 
yun. In the eighteenth century, 
N^ir Shah, Ahmad ShAh Abd&li, 
and liis grandson, ShflJiJ-Zainiln, 
all passed through the Khaibar 
(Raverty, Notes, pp. 38, 73), 
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help of these native potentates^ the Macedonian generals 
were enabled to make satisfactory progress in the task of 
bridging "the Indus^ which had been committed to them by 
their sovereign. 

Alexander in person Jissuined the command of the second 
corps or division, consisting of the infeantry known as hyp- 
aspistg, the foot guards, the Agrianiau or Thracian light 
infantry^, the archers, tlie mounted hincers, and the rest of 
the horse guards. With this force he undertook a flanking 
movement through the difticult hill country north of the 
Kabul river, in order to subdue the fierce tribes which 
inhabited, as tliey still inhal)it, that region; and thus to 
secure his communications, and protect his army from attacks 
on the flank and rear. The diflicidties of the operation due 
to the ruggedness of the countr)*^, the fier(‘e heat of summer, 
the bitter cold of winter, and tlie martial spirit of the hill- 
men, were enormous; but no difficulties could daunt the 
courage or defeat the skill of Alexander.^ 

Although it is absolutely itu possible to trace, lus move¬ 
ments witli precision, or to identify with even approximate 
certainty the tribes which he encountered, or the strongholds 
which he captured and destroyed in the course of some live 
months^ laborious marching; it is certain that he ascended 
the valley of the Kunar or Cliitrill river for a consid(‘raI)le 
distance. At a nameless town in the hills, Alexander was 
wounded in the shonlder by a dart; and the ineident so 
enragetl his troops that all tl\e prisoners taken there were 
massacred, and the town was razed to the ground.^ 


* 'AW'oCrf tyiviTO ifxnodwv 

avrf ovT€ at 

airopov to ?*' noKipnKwu 

If T£ vf)iA,Tnxfi€ (Arrian, Anab, vii, 
1.5). Similar precautions were not 
required on the south of the line of 
maroiii^because the hills there have 
* never afforded suitable ground for 
the collection of lighting bodies of 
men in any great strength ’ (Iloldich, 
'Fhe Ctates of India^ p. 95). 

® A list of very sf^eculative iden¬ 
tifications of tribes ^ind places will 
be foimd in Bellew's Ethw}qmph^ 
of Afykanktathy pp. (Woking, 


1891). The guesses of Cunning¬ 
ham and ()Lhcv writers arc. equally 
unsatisfactory. I do not au:rce 
with Mr. PincoLt that Alexander 
w’ent as far north a.s Chitral 
(.7. R. 1894., p. 681); but at 

present it is not possible to deter¬ 
mine the point at wliich he turned 
eastwards, and i’rossed the moun¬ 
tains into Bajaur. It is, however, 
certain that he used one of the 
regular passes, which nwessarily 
remain unchanged, and by which 
alone Bnjany territory can btf en¬ 
tered. Haverty uescribes, iVona 

K 2 


August, 
Sep¬ 
tember, 
327 B. c. 
Alexan¬ 
der’s 
flanking 
march. 


Details of 
his route 
unknown. 
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division of 
field* 
force. 


Entry into 
Eiijaur. 


Final 
defeat of 
Aspa- 
aihiva. 


Nysa. 


Soon after this tragedy, Alexander again divided his 
foi'ces, leaving Krateros, ‘the man most faithful to him, and 
whom he valued equally wilh himself’,’ to complete the 
reduction of the tribesmen of the Khnar valley; while the 
king in person led a body of picked troops agaiiiat the 
Aspasians, who were defeated with great slaughter. 

He then crossotl the mountains and entered the«valley 
now called Jlajaur, nlu c he found a town named Arigaion, 
^^■hich had been hurnl. .oul abandoned by the inhabitants. 
It may have stood at or near the position of Nawagai, the 
present rliief town of Bajaur.* Krateros, having completely 
executed his task in the Kunar valley, now rejoined his 
master; and measures were concerted for the re luetion of 
t!ie tril)es furtlicr east, whose; subjugation uas indispensable 
before an a<lvance int,«i India could be made with safety. 

Tile Aspas'ans were finally ro’ ted in a second great battle, 
losing, it is sr.itl, more than 10,000 prisoners, and 230,000 
oxen. The perfection of the arrangements by which Alex- 
aiiil uiuiiiluiiieil eoiumimieatioii with liis remote European 

base is s‘i;kinglv illustrated by the fact that he selected the 
best and handsomest of the captured cattle, and sent them 
to Macedonia for use in agriculture. 

A fancied connexion with Dionysos and the sacred Mount 
Nysa of Greek legend gave sp(.*cial interest to the town and 
hill-state called Nysa, wliieh was among the places next 
attacked.^ An attempt to take tlie town by assault having 
failed h)' reason of the depth of the protecting* river, 
Alexander was preparing to reduce it by blockade when 
the speedy suhinisstoii of the inhabitants rendered further 
operations unnecessary. They are alleged to have craved hi* 
clemency on t!ic ground tliat they were akin to Dionysos 
and the Greeks, because the ivy and vine grew in their 


native int'ormation, two routes from 
Kabul to Baiaur; and it may well 
be that Air.y .adcr followed the ‘left- 
hand’, or f litem one, which goes 
through a village named Kuz Danahi, 
wMiere Lwo roads diverge, of which 
oueV.ads to Chitrrd, and tlie other 


to the SJiahr, or capital of BSjaur 
(Notes, pp. ll'i-lrt). 

‘ Arrian, /Iwih, vii, laJ, 

* Holdi(*h, The GfUee of Jn<iU$, 
1910, p. 

® Curtiua r viii, ii)\ places the sur¬ 
render of Nysa before the siege of 
Massaga, 
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country, and the triple-peaked mountain which oversliadovved 
their town was no other than Mount Meros. Alexander, 
who found such fancies useful as a stimulant to his home-sick 
troops, did not examine the evidence for the kinship with 
Dionysos in too critical a spirit, but was glad to accept the 
Nysaean appeals and to exercise a gracious clemency. 

In order to gratify his own curiosity, and to give some Revels, 
of his best troops a pleasant holiday, he paid a visit to 
the mountain, probably that now known as the Koli-i-Mor, 
accompanied by an adequate escort of the companion cavalry 
and foot guards. The chants and dances of the natives, the 
ancestors of the Kafirs of the present day, bore sufficient 
resemblance to the Bacchanalian rites of Hellas to justify the 
claims made by the Nysaeans, and to encourage the soldiers 
in their belief that, although far frotn home, they had at last 
found a people who shared their religion and might be 
regarded as kinsmciK Alexander humoured the convenient 
delusion and allowed Ids troops to enjoy, with the help of 
their native frieinls, a ten days* revel in the jungles. The 
Nysaeans, on their part, showed their gratitude tor the 
clemency which they had experienced by contributing a 
contingent of three hundred horsemen, who remained with 
Alexander throughout the whole period of his advance, and 
were not sent home until October, 326 when he was 
about to start on his voyage down the rivers to the sea.^ 


^ Arnan, AnnK v, J, vi, 2: 
Curfim^ viii, 10; Junthi^ xii, 7; 
Plutarch, ch. Iviii; Strabo^ 

XV, 7-9, The conjectures concern¬ 
ing tlie identity of Nysa collected 
in McCrindlc’s Note G are un¬ 
satisfactory. Sir H. T, Holdich, 
whose knowledge of the frontier is 
unsurpassed, has been more suc¬ 
cessful, and has indicated the ap¬ 
proximate position of Nysa w'itli 
tolerable certainty. * Klsewhere \ 
he writes {Oeoar. j. for Jan., 187fi), 
‘ 1 have stated my reasons for be¬ 
lieving that the Kamdesh Kafirs 
who sent hostages to tl>e camp of 
Ghulam Haidar are descendants of 
those very Nysaeans who greeted 
Alexander as a i^o-religionist and 


compatriot, nnd were kindly treated 
by him in consequence. They had 
been there, in the Suwat country 
bordering the slopes of the Koh-i- 
Mor Merosof the Classics', fror.i 
such ancient periods tliat the Make - 
doiiians could give no account of 
their advent; and they rcuminod 
in the Suwat country till coiiq>ara- 
lively lecent Buddhist times . . . 
The lower spurs and vjilleys of the 
Koh-i“Mor (areI where the ancient 
city of Nysa (or Nuson) once stoocl. 
Apparently it exists no longer 
above ground, though it may be 
found in the maps of thirty years 
ago, figuring as rather an impottant 
place under its o!d name . . . 
Bacchanalian processions . . . 
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Comment. Tliis incident, M'hich has been severely condemned by 
various writers, ancient and modern, as a disgraceful breach 
of faitli hv Alexander, does not seem to have*l)ecn, as 
suppo.sod bj' Diodorus, the outcome of implacable enmity 
felt by the king against the mercenaries. The slaughter of 
tin* t'ontiijgent was rather, as represented l)y Arrian, the 
tremendous ])enalty for a meditated breach of faith yn tlie 
part of llie Iinlians, and, if this explanation bo true, tlie 
penalty cannot be regarded as altogether nndeserved. While 
the accession of seven tic asand brave and disciplined troops 
would have been a welccioc addition to Alexander’s small 


lietirc- 

inejiL oi' 
tribfs to 
Aornns, 


army, ilu' addition of such a force to tlie eiieiiiy in the 
plains would have been a serious inipedinient to his advance; 
and he was, 1 tliiiik, jiistiiied in protectim^ himself against 
such a formidable increase of tlie eJieiny^s strength. 

Alexander n*'\t raptured a town railed Ora or Nora, and 
oecnpieii an important place named Ua/ira, the inhabitants 
tv whi*h, xvith those of other 'owns, had retired to the 
stroagliold oi* Af>riios near rlie inuus,' 'riu, desire of Alc.x- 
ander to capture this position, In-lieved to be impregnable, 
was l)ased npim military exigencies, and fired by a legend 
that tlif’ deni»-'g<)d, I ierakles, v horn lie claimed as an anci'stor, 
nad been ballli'd b^ tiic dctVnces. 


Descrip- The mountain, according to J)io(lonis, was washed on the 
Afjrnos. south ;rn hue by the Indus, the greatest of Indian rivers, 
whiidi at this point was very deep, and cundosed by rugged 
and ])reei|>ltons rocks, forbidding approach from that si(fe. On 
the other siiles, us at Mussagu, ravines, cliffs, aiid swamps 
presented obstaides suffieient to daunt the bravest assailant. 
Arrian stat's lliat a sitigle path gave ae<*esj3 tlie suuimit^ 
whicli was Avell supplied with w^ater, and comprised arable 
land requiring the labour of a thousand men for its cultiva- 
tiim. The summit was crowned by a steeply scarped mass 
of rock, which forn cd a natural citadel, and, doubtless, was 
further protected by art.^ 


lloldich |/h , Ora and Baxlra 

at oi* near Uushua, bet wccii Mardan 
and Ihi; Ambel. i’asR {TU of 


India, p J 06 ). But that position 
seems to me to ItK' too fur south. 

“ \rr\an, jinah, iv, Diodrois, 
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Before undertaking the siege of this formidable stronghold, Prelimin- 
Alexander with his habitual foresight, secured Ins rear by 
placing garrisons in the towuis of Ora, Massaga, Ua/ira, and tions. 
Orobatis, in the hills of SiiwjLt and Biiner. 

He further isolatc*d the fortress by personally inarching 
down into the plains, probably through the Shahkot Pass,' 
and refeiving the submission of the important city of Pouke- 
ladtis (Charsadda), and the surrounding territory, now known 
as the Yusufzl country. During this operatioji he was assistetl 
by two local chiefs. He then made his way somehow to 
Emboliina, a small town on the Indus, at tlie foot of Aonios, 
and there established a depot under the command of Krateros. 

In case the assault should fail, and the siege he converted 
into a blockade, this depfit was intended to serve as a 

xviii, ; Curtius, viii, 11; Strabo, pliesaTnarehing distance of at least 

XV, 8. Different people will ueces- 70 or 80 miles even in diflieult coim- 

sarily form different notions of the try. I agree wirli Sir Biudon Blood 

<!ircuit of a mountain moss, as that Aornos must be looked for on 

they include or exclude subsidiary the Indus, higher up than Maha- 

ranges; but the estimate of Dio- ban, and perhaps near Baio, which 

doriis that the circuit was lOl) is beyond I he sharp bend above 

itiadia^ or 11^ miles, probably is Kotkai. Wc must remember that 

nearer the truth than Arrian’s esii- the Indus washed the mndht^rn face 

mate of 900 stadia. On the other of the stronghold (see lloldich, Tim 

hand, Arrian guesses the minimum Vatt's r.f India, p. 19h. I think it 

elevation as being 11 stadia, or probable that Alexander may have 

nearly 0,700 feet, which is a more marched back through the Ainbelii 

reasonable figure than the 10 sfa- Pass, aiul then turned at or near 

dia of Diodorus. All attempts to Kustam towards the river. He 

identify the position of Aornos have must certainly have tjikoii a wido 

failed. The plausible identification circuit. Mr. Moik docs not a<'copt 

with Mahaban was .shattered by the evidence thal Aornos was on 

Sir M. A. Stein’s exploration, as re- the Indus, and w^ould look for it in 

corded in the Repm^t of Archaeol, Suwat (Swat) {J. RiOf, ^’oc, of JHs, 

Survey/ Work in ine N, IV, Froatur 1911, p, 760), 

Province, for 1901 -S. It is diffi- Earlier speculations on the subject 

cult to believe that the Greek an- will be found recorded in Appendiv 

tbors can have been mistaken in D of the second edition of this 

placing this fortress on tlic Indus. work, IL is not now necessary to 

The Greek commanders were reprint tliat disquisition, 

familiar with that river, which ^ The ancient route, as followed 
they were engaged in bridging. by Hii^en Tsang, ‘est e*cllc qui 

The Mahaban site fails to satisfy montait dc Po-lou-cha au Svat p-ir 

the conditions, not only for tlie la passe de Shahkotc, rHatthi-hir, 

reasons stated by Sir M. A. Stein, but on “defile des t^ltliphants ” des in- 

also because, according to Curtius digenes actuels, ot Ic <‘ol le plus 

(Bk. viii, ch. 19), Alexander, after important de montagnes, avant 

leaving Embolima, which was not qiven 189a les Anglais n’cussent 

far from Aornos, did not reach the ^olsi le Mnlakand pour y faire 

Indus until he had made sixteen passer lour route strategiquf^ du 

encampments. That stwtement im- Chitral’ (^Eoucher, op. cit., p. 40), 
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base for protracted operations sJiould such prove to be 
necessary. 

Having tlms deliberately made liis dispositions for tlje 
siege, Alexander spent two days in careful personal recon¬ 
naissance of the position with the aid of a small force, chie6y 
consisting of light-anned troops. Assisted by local guides, 
whose services were secured by liberal reward, Ptoleaiy> the 
son of Lagos, 8ccurc<l a valuable foothold on the eastern spur 
of the mountain, where he entrenched his men. An attempt 
made by the king to Minport him having been frustrated, 
this failure led to a vigorous attack by the Indians on 
Ptolemy’s entrenchments, which was repvdsed after a liard 
fight. 

A second effort made by Alexander to effect a jujiction 
with his lieutenant, although stoutly opposed by the besieged, 
was successful; and the Msicedonians were now in secure 
pr session uf the vantage-ground fiom which an assault on 
tbe natural eitailel could bt deli 'ci 1, 

'rin- tiisk bct’oic till- ussitiliiiOs >vas an arduous one, for 
the crowning mass of rock did not, like most eminences, 
slope ... ulually to tin: suuunit, but rose abruptly in the form 
of a steep (.one. Examination of the ground show'ed that 
a direct attack was impossible until some of the surrounding 
ravii.es should be filled u^j. Plenty of timber being available 
in the adjoining forests, Alexander resolvetl to use this 
material to form a pathway. He himself threw the first 
trunk into the ravine, and Ins act was greeted with *a loud 
cli(M'r signifying the keenness of the troops, who could not 
slirink from any kibour, however severe, to which their king 
Avas tin,* first to put his hand. 

Ii\ ithiu the brief sjiace of four days Alexander succeeded 
in gaining possession of a small hill on a level with the rock, 
and in thus seci..‘ic,g a dominant position. The succt^ of 
this oj)eration (;onvineed the garrison that the capture of the 
citadel was merely a ((uestion of time, and negotiations for 
eupitulatioii on terms were begun. 

"Qic besieged, being more anxious to gain time for escape 
than to conclude a treaty, evacuated the rock during the 
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night, and attempted to slip away unobserved in the darkness. 

But the unsleeping vigilance of Alexander detected the 
movement, and partially defeated their plans. Placing 
himself at the head of 700 picked men, he clambered up the 
cliff the moment the garrison began to retire and slew many. 

In this M^ay the virgin fortress, which even Herakles liad Mace- 
failed lo win, became the prize of Alexander. The king, 
justly proud of his success, offered sacrifice and worship to posted, 
the gods, dedicated altars to Atliene ami Nike, and built 
a fort for the accommodation of the garrison which he 
quartered on the mountain. The coininand of this important 
post was entrusted to Sisikottos (Sasigu])ta), a Hindu, who 
long before had deserted from the Indian contingent attached 
to the army of Bessus, the rebel satrap of Bactria, and had 
since proved himself a faithful olhccr in the Macedonian 
service. 

Alexander then proceeded to complete the subjugation of Advance 
the Assakenians by another raid into their country, 
occupied a town luiined Hyrta, which pn;bably lay to the 
north of Aornos. This town and the surrounding district 
were abandoned bv the inhabitants, who had crossed tiie 
Indus, and taken refuge in the Ahhisfira couiitiy, in the 
hills between the llydaspes (Jihlani) ami Akesincs (Chinab) 
rivers.^ lie then slowly forced his way through tlie forests 
down to the bridge-head at Ohind. Althougli the direct 
distance could not be great, tlie work of clearing a road 
passable for an army Avas so arduous tluit fifteen or sixteen 
inarcbos were retpiired to reach Hephaestion^s cainp.^ 


* Various attempts to identify 
Dyrta have been made without 
success. The position of Abhisara. 
or ‘ the kingdom of Abisarvi* was 
correctly defined for the first time 
by Sir M. A. Stein, who writes that 
* Darvubhisara [i.c. Dftrva and 
Abhisara] coinprLsttd tlic whole 
tract of the lower and middle hills 
lying between the ViOista (Jihlara 
or irtydaspes) and the Candrabhoga 
(Chiuab or Akesincs). . . The hill- 
state of HajapurT (Rajaurl) was in¬ 
cluded in Darvabhisftra . . . One 
passage would restrict tlje applica¬ 


tion of the term to the low'cr hills \ 
The small chioflamship of llaiauri 
and lihimbhcir, the anciciU Abhi¬ 
sara, is now included within the 
limits of the Kashmir Si ate, as 
defined in recent time^. Abhisara 
used to be erroneously identified 
with the Hazara District, which 
really corresponds with UraSa, or 
the kingdom of Arsakes (Stein, 
/idjalarafu/iff/, transL, Bk. i, 180; 
V, iil7; and McCrindle, op. cit., 
p. 375), The line of march from 
Aomos is not known. • 

» Curtiu.^ (vii, W) is tlie authority 
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Opinions liavo differed concerning the location of the 
bridge over th(‘ Indus, and most writers liave been inclined 
to place it at Attock (Atak), where the river is narrowest. 
Hut the investigations of M. Foucher have clearly established 
tlie fact tJiat the bridge, presumably constructed of boats^ 
must have been at Ohind or Und^ 16 miles above xittock. 
Having arrived at the bridge-head, Alexander sacriftced to 
tl)o gods on a niagnifi(*eiit scale, and gave his army thirty 
days of inucli needed ri'st, amusing them witli games and 
gymiListic contests.^ 

At Ohind Alexander was met by an embassy from Amhhi 
(Omphis),'^ who had then sueeeeded to the throne of Taxihi, 
the great city three marches beyond the Indus. Tlie lately 
deceased king had met the invader in the previous year at 
Nikaia and tendered the submission of his kingdom. This 
teii.Ier was now renewed on behalf of his son by tlie embassy, 

d urss supported l>y a contingent oi 700 horse and the 
gift )1‘ valnabJi' supplies c*omprIshjg tliirty elephants, 3,000 
f;it o\(*n^ mnrt than 1()J)00 sheep, and ‘200 talents of silver. 

Th(‘ ready sehnnssion of the rulers of Taxila is explained 
by tlie I'act that ihey desired Alexandc‘r’s lielp against their 
-•iiemit's ill the neighbouring states. At that moment Taxila 
was at war both with the hill kingdom of Abliisara, and with 
the moi(‘ powerl'nl state governed by the king whom the 
(iriTk*^' called Poros, ajiproximately coinchlent with the 
modern districts of Jililam, Gujarat, and Shalipur.^ 


for tnc tiftecu or sixteen mariJics. 
Ills words are: ‘Having left this 
pass I'r Aiubela], he arrived after 
the sixb-A'Ulb eiieampmeut at the 
river Indus’. 

1 Aii-ijuj, V, a- Diodonx.*?, ^vii, 
HCi. TJie annent road to India 
trom the Eabulriver valley followed 
a lirfinlows route tJirou^ Puru- 
slu.pura (Peshawar;, ‘'ushkalavati 
OVukelaotis;, IJoti Mardan, and 
Sludibaxgarhi (Po-lusha of the 
(Jiinest;., to Uiul or Ohind. The 
direct route to Attock has been 
inade piad’ca only in modern 

**i\*i’^*- pronunciation 

ot IFie uihabiiauis of Uic town which 
IS culled Oliind by the people of 


Peshawar and Mardan; the San¬ 
skrit name was Udabhandapura 
(Cunninghani, /indent Geography^ 
p. .Vi ; vStein, /id/«Mransl.rih 336; 
Foucher, op, eit., p. 46, with maps). 
Major llrtvcrly cxinsidcr» Ulictiid to 
be the correct spelling, and this 
form is the nearest to the Sanskrit. 
_ “ The re.storation of the name 
Ainbbi is due to M, Sylvain L<Jvi 
{Journal Asiatique fat 1H90, p. 

* Ciirtius, viii, 12, The country 
of Pdro.s lay between the Hydaspes 
(Jihlam)aTid the Akesines(^Chinftb), 
and contained JKM) towns (Strabo, 
XV, The Indian form of the 
name or title tran.seribed os I'&ros 
by the Greeks is not known, llie 
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Spring had now begun, and the omens being favourable, February 
the refreshed army l>egan the passage of the river one 
moniing at daybreak; and, with the help of the Taxilan Passage 
king, sjtfely effected entrance on the soil of India, which 
European traveller or invader had ever before trodden.^ 

A curious incident marked the last day^s nnirch to Taxila. Curious 
When four or five miles from the city Alexander wfis startled 
to see a complete army in order of battle advancing to meet 
him. He supposed that treacherous opposition was about to 
be offered, and had begun to make arrangements to attack 
the Indians, when Ambhi galloped forward witli a few 
attendants and explained that the display of force was 
intended as an honour, and that Ids entire army was at 
Alexanders disposal. When the misnnderstaiuliiig had bcei^ 
removed the Macedonian force continued its advance and was 
entertained at the city with royal magiiifieciu 

Taxila, now represented by more than twtdve S(juare miles Taxila, 
of ruins to the north-west of Kawalpindi and the south-east 
of Hasan Abdal, was then one <»f the greatest cities of the 
east, and was famous as the principal seat of Hindu learning 
in Northern India, to which scholars of all classes flocked for 
instruction, especially in tlie medical sciences.^ 


guess that it might be Paurava Ls 
not convincing. 

^ The chronology is determined 
by 8trabo, xv, 17, who states, on 
tlie authority of Aristoboulos, the 
companion and historian of Alex¬ 
ander, that ‘they remained in the 
mountainous country belonging to 
the Aspasioi and to Assukanos 
during the winter. In the begin¬ 
ning of spring they desccndeil to 
the plains ami the great city of 
Taxila, whence they went on to 
the Hydaspes and the land of 
Poros, During the winter they 
saw no rain, but only snow. Rain 
fell for the first time while tliey 
were at Taxila’. The passage of 
the Indus must therefore be. dated 
in February, or at the latest, in 
March, 336 b. c. Mr. Pearson notes 
that ‘ when Burnes was with Raiijit 
Singh at Lahore, the festival of 
spring was celebrated \nth Jasish 


magnificence on the 6th of Feb¬ 
ruary' (/nd. .luf., p. 

The rain at Taxila rails I have been 
due to a passing storm, b^^ anse the 
regular rainy season di>es nol begin 
before June, 

® The name is givcTi by the Greek 
ar.d Homan authors as Taxila 
which is a close transcrip¬ 
tion of the Pali or Prakrit Takkasi 
la. The Sanskrit form is iViksha- 
The ruins at ShnhdlUTi, eight 
miles south-east of Hasan Abdal, 
and in the surrounding villages, 
have bejen roughly surveyed and 
described by Cunningbani i lieporfs^ 
ii, 111-51 \ but deserve more sys¬ 
tematic and detailed examina¬ 
tion, which the Archaeological De¬ 
partment has begun, 'fhe results 
of three months' exploration are 
described by Dr. J. H. Marshall, 
C. 1. R., in a lecture entitled ‘ Arokae- 
ological Discoveries at I’axila \ de- 
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Submis¬ 
sion of 

Ambbi. 


Amblii recognized Alexander as his lord, and received 
front him investiture as lawful successor of his deceased 
father tlu; king of Taxila. In return for the favour shown 
to him by the invader, he provided the Macedonian army 
tvith liberitl supplies, and presented Alexander with eighty 
tideuts of coined silver ^ and golden crowns for himself and 
all his friends. Alexander, not to he outdone in gettfrosity, 
rettirned the presents, ar.d bestowed on the donor a thousand 
talents from the spoils of war, along with many banqueting 
vessels of gold and silver, .. viisl. quantity of Persian drapery, 
and thirty chargers caparisoned as when ridden by himself. 
This lavish gentrosity, although displeasing to Alexander’s 
Maeculonian ollicers, probably was prompted more by jKjlicj'^ 
than by sentiment. It purchased a contingent of 5,000 men, 
and seeurod the fidelity of a most useful ally (Q. Curtins, 
vii', 12; Diodorus, xvii, 86; Arrian, v. 8). 


Ijvcm! Ik Tore the Panjilb Tlistoricnl 
ScK.*i y Oil Sept lOKh J’he 
reiTiains include tiiusc of three 
di.stiiK-t cities, namelv, Bir- Man- 
rya aud pre-Macrya ; Sir Kap — 
Indo-(' IVirthinn, and Kad- 

phise.s 1; and Sir Sukh - -of the time 
'f Kanishk.'. The stratification 
provc.s cuncUisiveJy both that Kan 
ishka was later than the Parthian 
and Iladplases kings, and that he 
lived i.j the tir^t or second t‘entury 
after Christ. The remains, so far 
as known, sccni to be Buddhist, 
but the ve.sliges of many pre-liud- 
dhibt iJificcs probably n^main un¬ 
derground. The Buddhist estat)- 
lishmcuts were in a sbite of de<*ay 
when the Chinese traveller lliuen 
T.saug visited them in the seventh 
century ' Beal, i, • Watters, 

i, ^10 , and the kingdom was then 
tribuUiry to Kashmir. The Jatalra 
stories are full of references to tlie 
fame of Taxila as a i riJveri^ty town, 
e.g. vol, ii (Roase’s 9, 3^, 

5?*, ^e. The Suslma Jataka places it 
in the kingdom of Gandluira, i. e. of 
Pcukelaotis and Peslutwar. Most of 
the Jatakas probably are anterior 
to Alexanders » i,,e. Theroinantie 
Apollonius of I’yana, by 
i hJTo.stratiis, given many details 
nt>oul laxila in the first eenlurj' of 


tlw f’lirislian era, whhh would be 
*-\*rcmely interesting if confidence 
<‘(»uKl be *elt in the I ruth of the 
alleged facts {.Phi Hi more’s transL, 
Oxford, n)IJ, Bk. It, chap. 

Prof, b linders Petrie believe.s in the 
reality of the Indian journey of 
Apollonius, and dates it in a. u. 
43 4 {fWift/nril liriiyion in 
IHOft, p, j4l). 

^ This * coined ’ or * stamped ’ 
.silver (su/iKiO/m <ir</entnm) probably 
c-onsisb^cl of the little flat ingots 
known to niiraismatists as ‘punch- 
marked’ picoc.s, bemuse they are 
not struck with a die, •but are 
marked irregularly by sniallpunches 
of various patterns applied at dif¬ 
ferent times. For accounts of this 
curious coinage, whi<!h was used 
throughout India, see Rapson, In^ 
dian CoinH, §§ 4-t); Cunningham, 
(him of jtneimt India, pp. 54-60, 
pi. I and II, 1, 5^; and CcUaL of 
Coins in Iha Indian vol. i, 

pp. 131-49. The punch-marked 
coins follow the monetary system of 
the Achaemenian dynasty of Persia 
(558 .3:i0 II. in, as proved by Mon¬ 
sieur J, A. Dccourdemancnes (/, 
As„ Jan. Ft'v. 191?, pp. 117-39). 
The early copper coinage of Taxila 
is described in the works cited. 
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While Alexander was at .Taxila, the hill chieftain of Raja of 
Abhisara, who really intended to join Poros in repelling the pa^s, 
invader (Diodorus, xvii, 87), sent envoys who professed to 
surrender to Alexander all that their master possessed. 

This mission was favourably received, and Alexander hoped 
that Poros would display complaisance ecpial to that of his 
ally, put a summons sent requiring him to do homage and 
pay tribute was met with the proud answer that he would 
indeed come to his frontier to meet the invader, but at the 
head of an army ready for battle. 

Having stayed in his comfortable f[iiartcrs at Taxila for Advance 
sufficient time to rest his army (Diodorus, xvii, 87), Alex- 
ander led his forces, now strengthened by the Taxilan April, 
contingent and a small number of elephants, eastward 
meet Poros, who was known to be awaiting liim on the 
farther bank of the Hydaspes (Jihlam) rive?*. The march 
from Taxila to Jihlam on the Hydaspes, in a soutli- 
easterly direction, a distance of about 100 or 110 
miles, according to the route followed, brought the army 
over difficult ground and probably occupied a fortnight.^ 

The hot season w^as at its height, but to Alexander all 
seasons were equally fit for campaigning, and he led his 
soldiers on and on from conquest to con(|uest, regardless of 
the snows of the mountains and the scoreliing heat of the 
plains. He arrived at Jihlam early in May, and fo\ind the May, 
river already flooded by the melting of the snow in the liills. 

The boats which had served for the passage of the Indus, 
having been cut into sections and transported on wagons to 
be rebuilt on the bank of the Hydaspes, were again utilized 
for the crossing of that river (Arrian, v. 8). 

In spite of the most elaborate preparations, the problem of Prepara- 
the passage of the Hydaspes iu the face of a superior furce 
could not be solved without minute focal knowledge \ and river, , 

^ Alexander mujst have marched may have utilized botli roads, 
either by the northern road tlirough After his arrival at the river bank 
the BaWrftla Pass, past Roht^. to he was free to choose his battle- 
Jihlam ; or by the road miles groiind(Pcarson,* Alexander, Porus 
farther south through the Bimhar and the Pan jab,’ Ind, MH)o, 

Pass to Jajalpur. Fiissibly he p. with map). 
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Alexander was compelled to defer his decision as to the best 
feasible solution until he should have acquired the necessary 
acfjuaintaiice with all the local conditions. On Ins arrival, 
he found tltc army of Poros, fifty thousand strong, drawn 
up on the opposite hank. It was obvious that the horses of 
the cavalry, tlie arm upon Avhich tlie Macedonian commander 
placed his reliance, (;ould not be induced to clamber, up the 
bank of a flooded river in the face of a host of elephants, and 
that some device for evading this difficulty must be sought. 

Aleraiuler, therefore, recolvod, in the words of Arrian, to 
‘ steal a passage’. TIh‘ easiest plan would have been for tlie 
invader to wait patiently in his lines until October or 
November, ulicn the waters would subside and the river 
might become fordable. Although sucli dilatory tactics did 
n')t commend Ihemselve.s to the impetuous spirit of Alex¬ 
ander, ho endeavoured to lull the vigilance of the enemy by 
t!'. pub'ic annoinucment that l:c intended to await the 
chan.^e of season, and gave a colour of truth to the declara- 
timi by employing his troops in foritg'mg e.'vpcditioiis and 
the c dlcctioii < f a great store of provisions. At the same 
time his flotilla of boats continually moved up and down the 
river, and iivi]ucm, rocoiniaissances were made in search of 
a ford. ‘All tliis,’ as Arrian observes, ‘prevented Poros 
from 'Tsting and concentrating his preparations at any one 
point Selected in preference to any other as the best for 
defending the passage’ (v, 9). Rafts, galleys, and smaller 
lioals wei’c secTctly prepared and hidden away ainftng the 
woods aiiil islands in the upper reaches of the river. These 
jireliininariev occupied si.x or seven weeks, during which time 
the rains had broken, and the violence of tlie flood had 
increased, thireful study of the ground had convinced Alex¬ 
ander tliat the host chance of crossing in safety was to be found 
near a sharp bend in the river about 16 miles marching 
distanee above his camp, at a point where his embarkation 
would be conccniled by a bluff and an island covered with 
forest. Ilr.vi,.,' arrived at this decision, Alexander acted 
npyn it, not <‘dy, as Arrian justly remarks, with ‘marvellous 
audacity’, but witli consummate prudence and precautiof>« 
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He left Kruteros with a considerable force, including the Beginning 
Taxilan (contingent of 5,000 men, to guard the camp near 3*6 
Jihlam, and supplied him with precise instructions as to the Reserve 
manner in which he should use this reserve force to support 
the main attack. Half-way between the standing camp and 
the chosen crossing-place three generals were stationed with 
the mercenary cavalry and infantry, and had orders to cross 
the river as soon as they should perceive the Indians to be 
fairly engaged in action. All sections of the army were kept 
in touch by a chain of sentries posted along the bank. 

When all these precautionary arrangements liad been Night 
completed, Alexander in person took command of a picked 
force of about 11,000 or 12,000 men, including the foot 
guards, hypaspist infantry, nionnted archers, .and 5,000 
cavalry of various kinds, Avith which to effect the piissage. 

In order to escape observation, he marched bv night at some 
distance from the bank, and his movements Avere further 
concealed by a violent storm of rain and thunder Avhich 
broke during tin* iiiarrli. He arrival unpiTceived at the ap¬ 
pointed place and found the fleet of galleys, l)oats, and rafts 
in readiness. Tlie enemy had no suspicion of what was 
happening until the fleet appeared in the open river beyond 
the wooded island, and Alexander disembarked his force at 
daybreak without opposition. But wlien he luui landed, lie 
was disappointed to find that yet another deep channel lay 
ill front, wliich must be crossed. With much difficulty 
a ford Vvas found, and the infantry struggled through breast 
deep in the stream, while the horses svvam witli only their 
heads above water. The sole practicable road from the 
C‘anp of Poros involved a Avide detour, AvhIch rendered 
pwiiipt opposition impossible, and Alexamler was able fo 
deploy his dripping troops on the mainland before any 
attempt could be made to stop him, • 

Then, when it was too late, the son of the Indian king The 
eame hurrying up with 2,000 horse and 120 chariots. This fieldlT 
inadequate force Avas speedily routed with the loss of 400 
killed, and of all the chariots. Fugitives carried the dis¬ 
astrous news to the camp of Poros, who moved out with*the 
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bulk of his army to give battle, leaving a guard to protect bis 
baggage against Krateros, who lay in wait on the opposite 
bank. The Indian army deployed on the only ground 
availal)le, the plain now known as Karri, girdled on the north 
and east by low hills, and about 5 miles in width at its broadest 
j)aii. 'I'lie surface was a firm sandy soil well adapted for 
military mov'cmeiits even in the rainy season. 

' A stately force it was with which the Indian monarch 
moved forth to defend his country against the audacious 
invatler from tlic west. Ih/o hundred huge elephants, 
stationed at intervals of not h'ss than a hundred feet from 
one another, a?id probabh' in eiglit ranks, formed tlic front 
in tlie centr*'.^ The chief reliance r)f Pdros Avas on these 


monsters who Avonid. it Avas calcidated, terrify the foreign 
soldiers and rendttr the dreaded caA'alry unmanageable. Re- 
hind the ek'phants stood a compact force of 30,000 inf.'intrv 
Avc 1 pro’cctiojis on Ihe wings, and files of the infantry Averc 
push d forward in the inter\als bcLween tlu' elephants, so 
that the Indian army presented ‘very much tlie appearance 
.)f a c.ty—the elephants as they stood resembling its tOAvers, 
and the men-at-arms placed between them resembling 
the lines of Avail intervening between tower and tower ’ 
(Diodorus, xvii, 81). Both Hanks were protected by cavalry 
with chariots in front. 'Phe cavalry nmnhcred 4,000 and the 
ehariots 300. liiach chariot avus dravv'ii by four liorses, and 
carried six men, of whom iavo were archers, stationed one on 
<'ach -.ide of the vcdiicle, two were ahield-h('arer.s, aiid tAvo 
Averi* charioteers, avIio it) the stress of hatth; weri' wont to 

drop the rems and ply the enctny with darts (Q. Curtins, 
A'iii, 14). 


'Phe infaniry AA’ere all armed with a broad iiud heavy two- 
handed sAvord, and a long buckler of undressed o.\-hide. In 
addition to these ui.ifs each man carried either javelins or 
a boAv. The bow is tlescrihed as being 

* made *)f o<)ual length with the man Avho bears it. This 
. .. The indebted for it to mv eldest son 

f'Kwrl:,' “ 

bli.rtvs exact ly ttst elephants. I am 
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they rest u|K)n tlic ground, and pressing against it with their 
left foot thus discharge the arrow having drawn the string 
backwards; for the shaft they use is little short of being 
three yards long, and there, is nothing which can resist an 
Indian* archer’s shot—neither shield nor breastplate, nor any 
stronger defence, if such there be ’ (Arrian, fndika, ch. xvi). 


Alcx- 

fiudcr'-i 


Fii-si 
stage (if 
batHe. 


But great as was the power of the Indian bow, it was too 
cumbrous tx) meet tlu' attack of the mobile Macedonian 
cavalry. '^I'he slippery state of the surface prevented the 
archers from resting ♦!«* end of their wea|M)ns firmly on the 
ground, atul zVle.xander's horse were able to deliver their 
charge before the bowmen had completed their adjiivstments 
Curtins, viii, l+j. Tlie Indian horsemen, each of whom 
carried two jaxelins ami a buckler, were far inferior in per¬ 
sonal strength and military discipline to .\!exander’s men 
( '.rrian, Annh. v, 17). 

IVith ..ach force and such e(|uipment Poros awaited the 
attack of the greatest military genius whom the W(»rld has 

Aloxander clearly perceived tliat his sinall force wouhl 
htivf ‘o cliinice of success :i\ a direct attack upon the enemy's 
centre^ ;r:(, n solved to rely on the effect of a vigorous cavalry 
cliartce ai»ainst ihe Indian left wing. The generals in 
coi.unnnd of the (),()00 infantry at his disposal were ordered 
1 o play ;i waiting game, and to take no part in the action 
until they should see th(' Indian foot and horse thrown into 
<*onfusion hy the (charge of cavalry under Alexander’s per¬ 
sonal conunaiuL 

He npiMied the action by semling his mounted archers^ 
a thousand strong, against the left wing of the Indian army, 
wliich must have extended close to the bank of the river. 
I he archers discharged a storm of arrows and made furious 
<diargc«. Ihey ut'r# quickly followed hy tlie Guards led by 
Aaxander himself. The Indian cavalry on the right wing 
hurried round by the rear to support their hard-pressed 
comrades on the left. B\it meantime two regiments of 
horse commanded hy Koimm, which had been detached by 
Alexnndi:r h>r tlie purpose, swept past the front of the 
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iinmobUe host of Puros, f^rtlioptid rouiul its right wing^ iuid 
tlireatcned the rear of the Indian cavalry ainl chariots. 

While the Indian S(|uadrons were endeavouring to effect 
a partial change of front to meet the impending onset from 
the rear, they necessarily fell into a certain amount of con¬ 
fusion. Alexander, seeing his opportunity, seized the very 
moineyt when the euemy^s horse were changing front, and 
pressed home Ins attack. The Indian ranks on both wings 
l)roke and ^ fled for shelter to the elephants as to a friendly 
walP. Thus ended the first act in the drama. 

The elephant drivers tried to retrieve the disaster by Second 
nrgijig their mounts against the Macedonian liorse, but the 
phalanx, which liad ih)w advanced, began to take its de¬ 
ferred share in the conflict. The Macedonian soldiers hurled 
showers of darts at the elephants and their riders. The 
maddened beasts charged and cruslied through the closed 
ranks of the phalanx, impenetrable to merely human attack. 

The Indian horsemen seized the critical moment, ajul, seeking 
to rev'CJige the defeat which they had suffered in I he first 
stage of the action, w'lieeled round and attacked Alexander’s 
cavalry. But the Indiaius ^vere not equal to the task which 
they attempted, and being repulsed, were again cooped iq) 
among the elephants. The second act of the drama was 
now finished. 

The third and last began with a cluirg(' by tlie Macedonian Thini 
massed cavalry which crashed into the broken liidiaji ranks 
and effected an awful carnage. The battle ended at the 
eightJi hour of the day (Plutarch, Li/e, ch. 60) in a scene of 
tuurderous confvision, which is best describeil in the words of 
Arrtiiii, whose .'lecoiint is htised on tli.'it oF nten who slnired !i> 

the fight. 

‘The elephants/ l»e writes, ‘being now cooped up witlnn Roiitot 
a narrtjw space, did no less <lainage to* their friends than to Indians, 
their foes, trampling them under their feet as they wheeled 
and pushed about. There resulted in consequence a great, 
slaughter of the cavalry, cooped up iis it was within a narrow 
space around the elephants. Many of the elephant drivers, 
moreover, had beer. 8ht»t down, and of the elephants tlw.Mn> 
selves some had been wounded, while others, both from 
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exhaustion and ilie loss of their mahouts, no longer kept to 
their own side of the conflict, but^ us if driven frantic by 
tlieir sufferings, attacked friend and foe (^uite inlliscrimin- 
ately, pushed them, I rumpled them down, and killed them in 
all manner of ways. But tlie Macedonians, who had a wide 
and open field, and (‘ould tlierefore operate as they thought 
best, gave way \vhcn the elephants chiirged, and when they 
retreated followed at their heels and plied them with,darts; 
'whereas the Indians, who were in the midst of the animals, 
suffered far more Irom the effects of their rage. 

‘ When tlie elejilumls, however, became quite exhausted, 
and their attacks were no longer made with ^ig(mr, they 
fell hack like ships backing water, and merely kept trumpet¬ 
ing as they retreated with their fiices to the enemy. Then 
di(l Alexander siuround uitli his cavalry the whole of the 
enen)y\s line, and sigjial that the infantry, with their shields 
linked togethei so as to give the utuiost comj)actj»ess to their 
ranks, sliould advance in phalanx. By this means the 
r<ivalry of the Indians wa.^, with a few exceptions, cut to 
jieces in the acdioii. Such 'dst> .vas the fate of the infantry, 
si"ce tlie Ma- edunuuis were iiow pressing them from every 
sifkv 

‘UponthiF all tunu'd to flight wherever a gap eould he 
four ! in the cordon of AU'xander’s cavalry.’ 


Mranwhrle, Kraten>s u]jd the other oflicers left on the 
opposite bank of tlie riv(U’ had crossed over, and with their 
fn‘s!* trooj)s tell upon the fugitives, and wrought terrible 
slaughter. The Indian army was annihilated; all the 
elephants being cither killed or captured, and the ghariots 
destroyed. Idiree thousand horsemen, and not less than 
twelve thousajid foot soldiers were killed, and 9,000 taken 
prisoners. The Macedonian loss, according to the highest 

t'stiniatt*, iii<l not, c-\eecd a ihoustiml. 

IVjros himself, a magnificent giant, six and a half feet in 
height, fought +o the last, but at last succumbed to nine 
wounds, and was taken prisoner in a fainting condition. 

Alexander bad the luagiianimity to respect his gallant 
ailversary, and willingly responded to his proud request to 
be treated s a king^ \ The victor not only confirmed the 
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vanquished prince in the j^overninent of his ancestral terri¬ 
tory, l)ut added U) it otlier lands of still greater extent; and 
by this politic generosity secured for the brief period of his 
stay in the country a grateful and faithful friend.^ 

The victory was coniineinorated by the foundation of two Bouke- 
towns; one named Nikaiu, situated on the battlefield; and P**^‘*'*' 
the otjier, named Boukcphala, situated at tlie point wliencc 
Alexander had started to cross the Ilydaspes. The latter 
was dedicated to the memory of Alexander’s famous charger, 
which liad carried him safely through so many perils, and 
had now at last succumbed to weariness and old age. 
Boukephala, by reason of its position at a ferry on the high 
road from the west to the Indian interior, became a place of 
such fame and importance as to be reckoned by Plutarcli 
among the greatest of Alexander's fouiidntions. It was 
practically identical with the modern toA\’n of Jihlam 
(Jhclum), and its position is more closely marked by the 
extensive elevated mound to the west of the existing 
town. 

The position of Nikaia, which never attained fame, is less Nikaia. 
certain; but probably should ho sought at the village of 
Sukhchaiij\)ur to the south of the Karri plain, the sceme of 
the battle,^ 

An interesting numismatic memorial of the battle is the MeJal 
famous unique dekadrachm in the British Museum, ^ showing 
on one side a Macedonian horseman driving before him a ^1*^ battle 


^ For disputed questions (‘on- 
eerning the passage of the river, 
and the date and site of the battle 
see App. D, E. Opinions differ 
eoncoining the exact nature of the 
movement of Koinos t but to me 
the texts seem sufliciently plain. 
A mobile cavalry force had no diffi* 
ciilty in riding across the front of an 
army like that of Poros; although, 
of course, such a feat would be im¬ 
possible if that army hml |>osses.sed 
rifles and guns. While Arrian’s lucid 
description of the battle has been 
followed in the main, some details 
have been taken from other writers. 

® Arrian (v, 20) gives tlie true 
account of the death of Bouke- 
phalos. The site of Boukcphala 


was determined, to my satisfaction, 
by Abbott (‘On the Sites of Nikaia 
and Boukephala’,»/. A. S, B., IH.5"?, 
p. 231). The mound referred to is 
known locally as *Pindi\ or ‘the 
town\ and yields larffc ancient 
bricks and numerous Graeco- 
Bactrian coins. Boukephala is 
mentioned in the Peutingeriaii 
Tables,i:>y Pliny (vi, 20), and the 
author of the Periplus (cli. 47), as 
well as by Plutarch [ Fortum of 
Aleximdei\ Oration I, 9). Cunning- 
ham’s identifications of tlie two 
towns are necessarily rejected as 
being based upon the theory that 
the passage of the river wa> efected 
at Jaialpur. 
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retreating elephant with its tvvu ridera, and on the utiier 
side a standing figure of Alexander holding a thunderbolt, 
and wearing the Persian helmet, and with A hXt^avhpov 
in the held. Mr. Barclay Head shows good 
reason for believing that this piece was struck in India as 
a medal for presentation to Macedonian officers wlio took 
part ia the battle.* 

Alexander, having performed with fitting splendour the TheGlau- 
obsequies of the slain, offered the customary sacrifices, and loros'll, 
celebrated games, left Krateros behind witli a portion of the 
army, and orders to fortify posts and maintain communica¬ 
tions. The king himself, taking a force of picked troops, 
largely composed of cavalry, invaded the country of a nation 
called Glausai or Glaukanikoi, adjacent to the dominions of 
Poros. Thirty-seven considerable towns tunl a multitude of 
villages, having readily submitted, were added to the extensive 
territory administered by Poros. The king of the lower 
hills, who is called Abisares by the Greek writers, finding 
resistance hopeless, again tendered his submission. Another 
Poros, nephew of the defeated monarch, and ruler of a tract 
called Gandaris, sent envoys pitnnising allegiance to the 
invincible invader, and sundry independent tribes {r&v avro- 
vofxuiv ’IvJSwj;) followed the example of these princes. 

Alexander, moving in a direction more easterly than Middle 
before, crossed the Akesines (Chinab) at a point not specified, 
but certainly near the foot of the hills. The passage of the 
river, although unopposed, was difficult by reason of the 
rapid current of the flooiled stream, which was 3,000 yards 
(16 stadia) in width, and of the large and jagged rocks with 
which the channel wa« bestrewn, aitd oti which ninny uC tho 

boats were wrecked.® 

The king, having made adequate arrangements for supplies. Passage of 
reinforcements, and the maintenance* of communications, » 

* See plate * Indian coins miles above WazirSb&d, where Mc- 

and medals, if, I, and Num. Crindle places the crossing. The 

CAron,, 1906, p. & pi. I, 8. ChinSb has changed its cotitse very 

* These poitiewxs given by Ar- considerably, and lower down has 
rt«n (V, 80) elear^ prove that the wandered over abed about 30 mffes 
Akesinte was crossed near the in breadth (Raverty, op. cit, 
foot of the hill, some or 30 
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<‘ontiinu^(l his aclvjiiHT eastwards, probably passinj^ dose to 
Ihe arieient fortress of Sialkot. The Ilydraotes (UfivI) river 
Iiaviiij( been crossed witliout dilliculty, Hephaistioii was sent 
back in order to reduce to obedience the younger Poros, who 
had n'volted owing to feelings of resentment at the cxcessivt' 
favour shown to his mu le and enemy. 

Alexander selcrtid as tin* adversaries worthy of lys sleel 
the more importtint ctM‘^'» <]eracy (d imlcpendent tribes ^vhich 
was h(\uled by the Kalhaioi, who dwelt upon ihc hd'l or 
easb^rn side of the lljdradtes, and enjoyed the highest repu¬ 
tation For skill iii the art of war. Their neiglibonrs, the 
Ovydrakai, xdio oeenpied Ihe basin of the llyphasis, and 1)n» 
Malloi, who were settled alojig tin! lower eonr.se of the 
IlydratUi's below Lahore, and wen* also faiuous as brave 
warriors, intended to j<eii the tribal h'ligue, but bad not 
etnall; doiu* so at this time. Ttie Kalliaioi wore iu>w 
sn[,por1cd onlv by ndnior (‘Ians, their iminediate neighbours, 
and the terrible fate which awaited Ihe Malloi was postponed 
for i brief y])ac(*d 

On the secom* day after the passage of the ilydraotes, 
Alexander iiceived the capitulation of a town named Pim- 
prama, belonging to a elan called Adraistai l)y Arrian ; and, 
afte a (la^ ’s r(*st, proceeded to invest *Sangala, which the 
Kathaioi and the allied tribes liad selected as their maiji 
stronghold. Tlu^ tribes prot(‘('ted their camp, lying under 
tlie shelter of a low hill, by a triple row^ of wagons, and 
offered a dtdermined resistance. 

M eainvl'.ile, tlu‘ elder Piiros arri\ed w ith a reinforcement for 
the besiegers of fivf' thousand troops, elephants, and a siege 

trjdo 5 hvit hi'foiv any breach in tlu* city wall had been 

effe(‘ted, the Macedonians stormed the place by esealaclc, and 
r(‘ul(.'(I the allii^s, . ho lost iriany thousands killed. Alexan- 
<h*r^s loss in killed was less than a hundred, hut twelve hundred 
(if his men wejo wounded—an unusually large proportion. 

^ l^>r tlic cDjrrccl of the R. A. Oct., 1903 ). See the 

nuthor's paper civ map, reprinted from that paper, 

Uu; of the* Automv with a slight alteration of llic sug- 

1 I'anjab con- gcslcd po.sitioii of the altars, 

qu.^red by Ait-xauclti- llic Great’ 
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Sandlin was razed to the as a piniisIiincMii for the 

st.out resistance of its (](*f(‘iulors.^ 

Yet aiiolhtT river, the Ilyphaais (Bias), lay in tlie path of 
tlie royal adventiiror, who advanced to its hank, and prepared 
to cross, beiia^ deterinined to sulxlue the nations beyond. 
These were reputed to be clans of l)ravo af^riculturists, 
tnijoying an admirable system of aristocratic* government, and 
occupying a fertile territory well supplied with elepliants of 
superior si/.e and courage. 

Alexander, having noticed tliat bis troops no longer 
followed him w ith their wonted alacrit), and were indisposed 
to proceed to more distant adventures, sought to rouse their 
enthusiasm by an eloquent address, in \vhi(‘h he recited the 
glories of their wondrous conquests from the Hellespont to 
tlic Hyphasis, and promised them the domininn and riches of 
all Asia. But his glowing words fell on unwilling ears, and 
were received with painful sileucc, which remained unbroken 
for a long time. 

At last Koinos, ilie trusted cavalry general, Avho had led 
the charge in the battle w ith Poros, summoned up courage to 


Arrival 
at the 
Hyphasis. 


Alexan¬ 

der’s 

address. 


Kc()iy ot' 
Koines. 


reply, and argued the ex])edieney of Uxing scmie limit to the 
toils and dangers of the army. Ho urged his so\ereign to 
remember that out of the (ireeks and Alacedouians w ho had 
crossed the IIelles[)ont eiglit years earlier, some liad been 
invalided home, soiuo were unwilling exiles in ni‘wly founded 
cities, some were disabled by wounds, and others, the most 
nmneroUvS, had perished by the '^word or disease. 


Few i]i(l<*ed were those left to follow the standards; and Srptnn- 
Ihey wore woary Avretehes, shattered in heaUIu ragged, ill- 


^ M iioh nonsense has been written 
about the site of Sangala (5<l77a\«), 
which wa.s quite distinct from the 
Sakahi of liiudii writers and of 
Hiuen Tsang;. The assumption 
I hat the two towns were identical 
led Cunningham to identify Alex 
under’s Sangala with a petty mound 
called ‘Sangala Tibba ‘ in the Jlmrig 
District. The late Mr. C. J. 
liodgers conclusively proved this 
identification to be erroneous (JU- 


port on Sato/aht Tif>hn, News Press, 
Lahore, PiOli; J. S. />., 

1896, p, SIV The position of San 
gala, vvftifii W'as ra/ed to the 
ground, laiinol be determined 
with prot-ision, but it was in the 
Gurdaspur District, Sikala, the 
<'a}>italof Mihiraknla, is represented 
by the modern Sialkdt, N. lat. 
.‘tr 30^, E. long. (Fleet, 

•Sakala/ dti 

chs OrientalisteSt tome 1 
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:innc(l, :mtl <los|)oiKi»‘iil. Ifo foiiflndnl liis oralicii l>y 
suyiiie:: 

‘ Modfiation in tlio midst of success. O kiii"! is llii' 
noblt'st of viriiies, for, although, being at the head of so 
brave an army, yon have naiiglit to dread from mortal foes, 
)et the visitations of the Deity cannot be foreseen or guarded 
against by man’.’ 

>' « 

Orders tor 'Du' words oi wore i^reeted wltb IoikI ripphiust'. 

ittri.it, 'vvhieh left iki doubt about the teinper of the tiien. Alex¬ 
ander^ deeply iiiortilied^ and unwilliuj^ to yield, retired 
within bis It'ijt ; but (* •* nierifed on the third day, ('onvineed 
fhiit further achanee was inip?‘aeti(’al)h>. The soothsayers 
jiidieiously diseovered that tlie oiuens were unfavourable for 
the passaj^e of tin* riviM'. and Alexander, with a lieavy heart, 
orde ‘' for retreat, in Si ptt‘inl)e;, rWJi ha . 

Ihe To mark (lu- faiihesl pood f his aflvarue. he ereoted 

hnire akers, built of sipiared store, and each fifty 
<-ublts in height, d.i'dieated to the twelvt‘ ui-eat o-ods. Altliouph 
the.- '-oy had not j)assed. Tne river, these massive mcuiiorials 
ari' alle<r((I be Pliny, who seems lo hav<' been nusinformed, 
to have !)een tiveted on the farther l)auk, where they lorn;’ 
remained to exeite the wonder and veneration of hotli natives 
and i'oreioners.' Traces of them may still i*xist, and should 
he looked for alon^ tlie oldest bed of tlu‘ Bias^ near tlu* hills^ 
in one or other of the thru' dislriets—(iurdiispiir, llosh- 
yarpur, or Kanirni—when' riol)ody, exet‘pt Vij^ne'*, has jvt 
^oll^ht thi-m. 

The jndieioiis Arrian simply records that:— 

* Alexamk r divided tlu* army into brif^ades, wliich he 
ordered To prejiare twdve altars c^(|ual in height Xjo the 
lolfiest inilitar towers, wlule exceeding them in breadth; to 
serve !)oth as Uumk-offerings to tiie gods who had led him 

* 'flu* Mddivs*, (if Koino.s, which superato ifiinen amne, arisque in 
is «!^ivcn in full hy Arrmn, .seems to adversa ripa dieatis* (Pliny, J/hf. 
me to he 'f'i . jbstaiice a p^eiiuine AV/., Bk. vi, f‘h. 17). 

report ol‘ a rjvil ^peccti, and not ® A iK^e, A J^maona! Narmtirfi 
inerely an Appropriate invention of of o Visit to (Hhazni^ Kubnl and 
^ d8i3\ p. JK There 

•*Ad Ilypasin . , . qui fiiit is reason to hope that the problem 
Air^'iiidn ilincrniii teriuinus, cx- may be solved by a loeal officer. 
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so far on the path of coiupiest* and as a memorial of his 
achievements, Wlicn the altars had l)eeii constructed^ he 
offered sa'crifice upon them with tlie customary rites, and 
celebrated gymnastic and ecpiestrian games/ 

The structures thus solemnly dedicated were well designed VV'orsluj> 
to serve tlieir double purpose; and constituted a dignified by^Qian 
and worthy momiment of the piety and labours of the dragupta. 
world's greatest general. Their sigiiitlcance was fully appre¬ 
ciated hy tlie Indian powers whi(‘h had been compelled to 
bend before the Macedonian storm. We are told that 
Chaiulragupta Muurya, the first emperor of India, who suc¬ 
ceeded to tlie lordship of Alexander’s comiuests, and his 
suceessors for centuries afterwards, continiUMi to venerat(' tlu* 
altars, and were in the habit of crossing the river to olTer 
sacrifice upon them.^ 

But, if Curtius and Diodorus ar<' to ne belu'ved, the Travellers' 
noble simplicity of the moauniental altars v\ as marred by 
a ridiculous addition designed to gratify the king’s childish 
vanity. The tale is given in its fiiilet+t ^orin by Diodorus, 


‘ *fi\f(avbffOS fity ovv ' Hf>afc\ia 
ri^wv KoX Tr6.\ii^ "A\i{av5pov ‘Av^pu- 
tfwrror, iavTovs th ro Tifid(r6ai Trpoijyoy 
dvo Tuiv *Thiis Alexander, 

honouring Heivulcs, and Andro- 
kottos [soil. CliandraguptaJ ;ig<iia 
honouring Alexander, got them¬ 
selves honoured on tin* same 
ground’ (Plutarch, rh\ flO a. n., 
‘ How One can Praise oneself with¬ 
out exciting Envy/ § l(h in Months 
cd. Tcubnor, and Sliillcto's Irans. 
The s<iine .author, in his lAfe iff 
Al*i,viindef\ eh. Ixii, states that 
* he also erected altars for the gods 
which the kings of the Praisiai 
Magadha] even to Uio present 
day hold iu veneration, crossing 
the river to offer saoyifices upon 
them in the Hellenic fashionAr¬ 
rian, Curtius, and Diodorus agree 
that there were twelve altars. Cur¬ 
tius deposes to the ‘ squared stone \ 
and Diodorus to the height of 5() 
cubits, Philostratus g ives a d i ffc r- 
011 1 account, as follows :— 

* And having crosses 1 tlu? Hydra- 
otes and passed by several tribes 
they approached the Hy ■ 


phasis ; and 30 stades away from 
this river they canut on altars bear¬ 
ing this inscription: “'lo Father 
Ammon and Heracles his brtdher, 
and to Athena Providence and to 
/ens of Olympus and the Cabciri 
of Samotliracc and to the Indian 
Sail and to tiie Delphian Apollo/' 
‘And they ‘‘'ay there was abo a 
brass coluniii dedicated, 

and inscribed follows: ‘*Herc 
Alexander stopped. ’ 

‘ 'fhe altars wc may attribute to 
Alexander, who so honoured the 
boundaries of empire: but I 
suppose the tablet was put up by 
the Indians dwelling on the other 
side of the Hyphasi.s, to their i)wu 
glory for having stayed Alexander 
from any further advance’ (Jpul 
/ortiax (j/* /vu/ni, Hk. ll, 4vP. Prof. 
I^hillimorc crroneoublj translates 
the plurals and Hojfujv^ as 

‘ an altar/ and renders cTrjXvjir as 
‘memorial tablet/ This account 
indicalos that the altars dedicated 
to si rnf. gods stood on tlie near or 
western adi of the Wiich 

pmbably was the fiict. 
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who gravely informs us that afti*r the <*ompIclion of tlu* 
altars^ Aloxatuler caused an enrauipnient to hr made thrice* 
the size of that actually occnined by Ids aiany, encircled by 
a trencii 50 fec'l wide and 40 feed deep, as na*ll as by 
a rampart of extraordinary diinensions. MIc further \tlie 
store continues, ^i)rdered quarb'rs to he (‘onstructed as for 
fuot-.soldlers, eaeh coutainiuLC two beds 4 cubits in ^length 
for eai‘h man: and l>esi<les this^ two stalls of hvice tin* 
ordin; ry size for eacth horseman. AVhatever eLse "aas to be 
left Im'iuikI was directed to be likewise proportionately 
inercased in si/(*/ Wo are asked to believe* that these silly 
proce(*diui^s were intended to eojivinee the <*nuntiy i)eopli' 
I hat tin ifnadevs had been men of more than onlinary 
^tn'Mjjfth and stature.^ 

li is im rediblr that Alt‘xau«l('r Ciudd have been i^uilty of 
I seless folly, and the h’^end tnay lx* rejected withoul 
iusi atior< as heinj^ ])rohah!y hasLo on distorted ^e^si(>ns of 
talcs told hj tiarellers who had seen tlu* altars. 


APPENDIX 1) 


//f (Kt*ip ; (hi’ Pii.\.sa^i‘ aj (he lljjdnspv^'i; ami //a* 

Siif <ij (he HaKle u'Uh Poros 


rro))lt'Sns 

arc 

snlur;U\ 


ITyUas[‘i 

jnrv. 


Th<' solution oj tlie prohlcni'- corKcnimjr ihe sites of Alexan- 
ciiinp OM thf hank of tlic [lydaspes, the j>assao‘e of that 
ri\i‘.,aiid thr haUh^-fadd iiia> t)e attained, J lulieve, with suffi¬ 
cient ar<Mira(w 1)\ careful ;ind impartial exannnalion of the state¬ 
ments made by the nicient historians and of the actual 

to|M*^vaph V. 

riie Mydaspes (Vi»asla, Ihhal, or .lihlain, coimnoidy called 
Jheimii) river has chsnj^ed it*i course*, in a less degree than any 
‘>r Uic o’li.-v n\<-rv iyf He* I'anjat), and in the portion of its 
stream above Jal Ipur, with which alone the present discussiuii 
- onccriud, little ii.aicrial cliangc has occurred, The solution 
the llna c problems iifquestion is consequently not complicated 
lo auv ‘crious » by doubts as to the ineient course of the 

river.' 


' I)iodorus, ' "ii.a'i Xnrtius,ix,IJ. 
‘ Greek ’'inn.-Trr,i or ntW^n^ys 
Vlc,]< iay- Sanskrit, : Pra- 

kri^/ ; K.ishutTri, Vynfh \ 

r-noabi, ov W'lhaf, Miihain- 


Muulan writi rs refer to the river iis 
‘ the river of Jihlam \ tliat is to say, 
the river tlowina* past the low’n of 
Jihhim, wliere the royal ferry 
ijnzar j was s ilual ed. Modern usage 
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Nor is there ;iny doubt ns to tlu^ position of Taxila^ the ^real Taxik. 
city from which Alexander started on his marcJi to the Hydaspes. 

Although Cunningham's description of the remains of the city 
is in many rcsjjects ina<lcquate, his identification of the ruins 
at and near Shrihdheri witli the site of Taxila is certainly correct. 

The ruins, which are mere mounds scattered through tlie fields^ 
are situated about ^0 miles to the north-west of Rawalpindi^ 
and about f) miles to the south-east of Hasan Abdal village.' 

'fhe distance from the site of Taxila to the town of Jihlam Taxila to 
(Jheluni) in a direct line, as measured on the map, is about Hyda- 
f)0 iniles^ and the direct distance from 'Faxila to .lalal]iur, some 
SO miles lower down the river, is a few miles more, d'he north¬ 
ern or upper road from ShahdhtTi ('Jaxila) to tlie town of Jildam 
via Uohtris and the Raknlla Pass is !|t Kiiglish miles. Roads or 
paths leading fnnu Shahdhevi to .lalalpur via Dmihial and the 
Runhar Pass vary in length from 10<1 to 11 !• niiles.'^ 

Kvery one is agreed that Alexander mu^t hnvii reached tin; 
bank of the Hydaspes either at Jildam or .Talalpur; no other 
place can be thouglit of. Both towns are situated on ancient 
lines of road commanding ancient ferries. 

The invader’s obvious goal uiiqucstion.ibly would have been Houle to 
Jihlam, which is appreciably ncanu* to Taxila, and has a ferry 
^infinitely more convenient, and only one-Uiird the width of 
the Jalalpur ferry The road io citlu r crossing place is rugged 
and difficult, but a large force marching to .lalalpur would be 
more liable to entanglement in tin; intricate ravin<;s of the Salt 
Range, and would encountto- mure formidable (dist.ieies than 
those met wdth on the road to Jihlam. J’he p]vsuinj)tion, ihere 
fore, is that Alexander would liave adopted the shorter and easier 
route and formed his camp near ihe town of Jihlam. I’he 
opinion that he follo\vc<l this natural and oljvious cour'^r of action 
has be(‘n advocated by Burnes, romt, ami A])l)olt. who were all 
\vell (jualified to express an aiillioritative opinion i)i \ irlue of their 
military experience and exact local knowledge. 

The" rival thec^ry that Alexander's camp was formed at Jalalpur 
Jalrdpur, and that the passage the river was effected a few theory im- 
miles al)(ne that town has been maintained by aulhoritu's of 

4*rpuvl personal weight—KlpbinyO -n*. ^ i onninghnni^ and f 


has abbreviated the Muhamiuadau 
designation into ‘ the Jihlam \ or, 
as it is ooramoiily written, ‘ Jhclum.’ 
Little deviation has occurred in the 
course of the strcuni, except near 
its junction witii the Akesincs or 
(J hi nab, wliich has been moved 
* often and considerably' 'Raverty, 
MihriXn of Sind and its 
Tributaries,’ J. >V. f/., part i, 
1H9?, pp. :H8, ,‘Mt, SUin. 

fmmL lift fat t ii, tl I}. 


’ ShrdidluTi IS m N. lat. arn\ 
K. long. 12^ uy (hiif^. (taz. n>uS, 
s. V.), The ruins extend o\ci* 
ni()rc tliatf 12 square iuile.s. Cun- 
iiingtiasn counted .V> 2d 

monaslcries,ulid iMcniphvs AVpor/.v, 

li, l.)l\ 

* Cuniuiigliara, Arrhaavt. 
y,V/e, ii, \ \ \ \72. 

Al)bolt, in A. S. R, 1852, 
i>. ?!9. 


m 
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—and these writers, belnp: bt‘ttei* known in Kurop(‘ than llu*ir 
opponents, have succia'ded in winning general assent to the 
Jalalpur theory in spite of its inherent improbability., 

This theory has hvv^^ defended at length by Cuniiinghain, 
wln^se arguments would have gained additional force if they hatl 
been propounded after impartial examination of the site wliieli 
Abbott, after careful survey, determined to be that of the 
l)attle-ti(dd. If Ihe battle took ]>lace in the Karri plain, as 
maintained by Abbott. Alt'xan<lev’s eamp must have been at or 
{•lose* to Jihlam, and th(‘ passage of the* river must ha\o been 
etfeeti'd above that town. Ibit, unfortunately, (ainninghan) 
nev er ailt nipled to nu ej Abbott's reasoning, nor did he examine 
the course of the river abo^ s diiilam. Having formed in 18 l(i 
the opinio]! that Alexander ^ eamp was at Jalalpur, ('unninghain 
was content in ISb:> to <‘\amim* the Jalalpur position with a 
d('t<*nniiiatiori to make ihe topography Ht in with his prtcon- 
<'eived deei'^iim tie merely allinh s to (h neral Abbott’s paper 
as ‘ an elaborate distpiisition ami there is nothing to sliow that 
In* ('S'^er 'Ntudied it earefiilly.^ 

C'uiniinghaiu relies on three argumeiils in favour of the 
t* ilaljao* >ite tor Alexander’s eain|v. 'I‘he third of thesi is that, 
a<*rorJing to \rvian i^Afiah. v\. 2 . t), tin* j]*‘et vHien descending 
tin* lyda^pes fronv \ikaia, tlie ttm ii on llie battle-lield, reaehi'd 
tile ea ilal of Hophyte?:, king of Itn* ."lall Itange. on the tfilrd 
day. The capital oi Soj)h}tcs, aeeovding \if Cunningham, was 
at Aliinadabrul, * vvliieh is jii^t ihret davs’ distant for a laden 
boat tVf'Oi lalrdjMn, but i* si\ <i,ivs IVoin Jlielum,’ ' ami, eiMise- 
<pu*iit!y, J\fla]]>ur suih- l!ie eotiriilions better than./helum. This 
argnnent. .>u wlm‘h Cunningham liiinself laid little stres^, 
wionsly dept'iUls o ihe eorrei I identiHealion tin* capital 

Sophvies. Inasuiueb as the ‘identification’ j>roposed by 
Cunningham is a bare guess, (pjile unsupported by evidence, 
Ihe argument based upon it does m)t demand further (‘oii- 
’'iderati(Mi. 

J'hc s< roTul and more im[)ortant argument is based upon a 
pa.>,ag(‘ of Strabo (xv, :PJ), vvhi(J\ slatt.s tliat Alexanders ^ route 
as far as the Ilydisju'S was for the most part towards the 
MUith. -‘iTifl thriH*tf>f<jvvv}nvl ".vms. more eatterly ns far a« tJio 

Hypanis [:=i Hyphasis]; but throughout it kept closer to the 
foot of tin* mountains than to tlie plains’.^ 

Inasinueli ;js Jalalpur is nearly diie soiitli, while Jihbmi is 
aj.»proxmialely soul h-sluith-east from J'axila, the Jalalpur position 


' ii, I ? t. 

• ii, li;, ISO. Oh 

‘.IH Cunninghairj makes out that 
Ulieru was IhceapUatof Sophytes, 
on p, [\7 n OvC,s the same 
■isserliun f oiKcnii ■ r Ahmadabad 


on the opposite bank. 
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lor Uni camp seems al iir.sl to suit the first clause of Strabo\ 
statement better than llm Jihlam position. 

But in reality either position suits the text equally well. We RcJulcd. 
do not know the points at which Alexander crossed the suc¬ 
ceeding rivers^ the Akcsincs and the Hydraotes, Tior the point 
at wliich he reached the most distant stream, tlyphasis 
[=Hypaiii.s]. 'I'he assumption commonly made that Alexander 
crossed the Akcsincs (Clnnab) at VVazirdbad does not rest on any 
evideiu*e. Cunningham and tlic other authors who maintain the 
^Jahilpur position forget the last clause of Strabo’s statement tty 
the efiTcct that the whole route kept as close as possilde to the 
foot of the hills. In another passage (xv, ^6) Strabo explains 
that Alexander adopted this line of march because tiu* rivers 
which traversed it could be crossed with greater facility near 
their source.s than lower down. 

McCrijulle, forgetting this most important general state- MoCvin 
meat, which covers the whole route from'J’axila to the llyphasis, die. 
has constructed a map which represents Alexander as k<‘C])ing 
away from the hills, and marching through the plains of the Panjdb 
past Jalalpur, Waz-Trabad, Lahore, and Amritsar, 'fhe real line i)f 
march must have lain much farther to tlic north. The Hydaspe.s 
must have been crossed close to the spot where it emerge s from 
the liills abov(i Jihlam, and the army must subsequently have 
passed close to Sidlkot and Ciurdaspur, ki cping near the present 
frontier of the Kashmir (Jamfi) stati\ 

The assumption that Alexander followed this line of inarch 
agrees accurately with every part of Strabo’s statement. A line 
drawn from Jihlam to Sialkot, or to the north of that place, is 
considerably more easterly in direction than a line drawn from 
Taxilii to Jihlam. 


Cunningham’s second argument in favour of tlic Jaldlpur 
position therefore fails, like the third. 

The argument which Cunningham places first, and on which Argu 
he lays most stnvss, is based on Pliiiy’.s tiguros for the distance 
from Peukolaitis(Cliarsadda), via Taxila. to the Hyda''pt\s (vi, ‘2 1). 

Pliny gives the distances as (1) trom Pcukolaitis to Taxila bO 
Koman = r>r» Knglish miles, and ('2) from 'J axila to the llydaspcs 
1^0 Roman, or 1 10 English milcN ; and Cuniiingliaiti arguoM that 
these figures suit Jalalpur better tlian they suit Jihlam, But 
it is notorious that the figures in Pliny’s text are often erroneous. 

For example, the very passage referred to gives tin* distam'c 
from the Hydaspes to tlie Hyphasis as .Syo Roman niili s, which 
is wildly wrong. It is rash, therefore, to rely on the figures in 
Pliny’s text as we poss(‘«JS it. (aimiingham hims< lf was satisfied 
that the actual distance from Pcukolaitis to 1'axila, via Cband, 
where Alexander crossed the Indus, is greater than that stated 


by Pliny, and proposed to correct the text (Reports, ii, 1L>). , 
But, even if the figure of I'20 Roman miles from ’faxila U> the 


Refuted. 
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Hydaspcs be aceoptod as correct, it does not exclude tlie theory 
that Alexander’s canij) was at Jihlam. According to Cunningham 
{ReporUyU, 17.0) the distance by an old road is 04 miles. Pliny’s 
distance is 110 English miles, and the difference is only 16 miles, 
which is insignificant, considering that w’C have no iiifonnatioii 
cuncorning the route taken by Alexander in very difficult 
country, and no knowledge of the elianges which have occun'cd 
in twenty-two centuries. The argument based on Pliny’s figures 
is, coixsequenlly> worthless, whether the figures be right or 
wrong. 

I have thus shown that all Cunningham’s arguments for the 
Jalalpur theory fail, and 1bat the Jihlam theory, so far from 
being opposed to Strabo's evidence, is actually supported by it. 
Topo- The theory of Elphinstone and Cunningham is still more 

gmphy, strongly o]>poscd by the evidence of topographical facts than by 

that of Strabo. 

The statements of Arrian, a critical writer, who had acc<‘ss 
to the best coiitcinporarv authorities and carefully weighed their 
testimony, are extremely clear. 

'Ihe spot higher U|> the river to whicJi Alexander marched by 
night in oixb r to ‘ steal a [passage ’ was situated at ^a remarkable 
be)) ■ ’ in the stream, wliicli helped to conceal Ins movements.' 
'I'lierc is no such bend at the spot ,ibo\o Jalalpur, between the 
\illagcs id' Maiidiaia .:iid Kothera, wlxere C’unningham lo<‘Htes 
the |)assage (Riporlx ii, pi. LX\T). But there is such a bend 
at Bhfiaa above Jdilam, where Abbott rightly locates it. 

Night Arriaj. _ excellent and vivid account (v, 11) clearly implies 

maicli. that Alexanrei made his night march j)arallel to the river. 

Having described th( wooded biiiffand island near the remark¬ 
able bend of the river, he goes on to say *— 

‘Now fhe bluir and the island were 150 stadia [^about 17 English 
miles] distant from the great camp. But along the whole of the bank 
he had posted ninning sentries at u proper distance for keeping each 
i>tjyr in sight, and readily transmitting along the line any orders that 
might b' ici'eived trom any quarter.’ 

Hidf-way ])ctw'ecn the camp and the crossing-place Meleager 
and other officers were .siutioned with a considerable force, 

iiiulcv ord^r.-i to cross «»vcr in dcLaebuiciils as soon as they 

should see the Indians fairly engaged in action. The historian 
then goes o}i to state that Alexander marched ^ at a considerable 
distance from the bank so that he might not be seen These 
stat(‘meiils prove ih^'t Alexander, when making his night 
march, kept an njjproximutely straight course, parallel to the 
river bank, but sufficiently far from it to escape the enemy 
observation. 

rqs oxOr^s Tov im IniigafAirrty 6 irorapus K6yov 

(Arnan, v. ii). f 
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'I'hey urt; absolutely inc<msisteiit with the llieory of Cuii- Cunning- 
iiinghani^ as expressed in liis map {Reports, ii, pi. LXVI)^ M'hich barn’s 
represents Alexander as going round three sides of a rectangle e^oneous 
among the ravines of the Sait Range, marching inland from 
Jalalpur nearly due north for seven or eight miles, then eastward 
for seven miles, and finally, two or three miles back to the river. 

The local facts at Jalalpur cannot be reconciled with the account 
of the night march as given by Arrian, and Cunningham’s 
map is*a desperate attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, 
and to bolster u}) a preconceived theory based on fallacious 
premisses. 

The descriptions of the river itself at the time when Alexander Descrip- 
crossed it, as given by the ancient historians, arc equally incon- tioix of 
sistent with the .Jalalpur theory. All authorities agree that the *’*'^^*^* 
river was then in high flood owing to tlie melting of the snows 
in the mountains and incessant rain. But the width of the 
stream was only four stadia or 809 yards, whereas at Jalalpur at 
the .same season, the end of June or the beginning of July, the 
river would have been more than double that width. The 
current was interrupted by numerous islands auci sunken rocks. 

At Jalalpur there are neither rocks nor islands. ‘ 

If the Jalalimr theory be given up, and Alexander s camp be The true 
located at or near Jihlam, all tojxographical difficulties disappear, theory. 
Alexander’s march by night is then seen tn have taken place at 
a moderate distance from the west bank of the river, in a direc¬ 
tion nearly parallel to the stream, and to have been directed to 
a point situated at a ^ remarkable bend ’ of tlie river, distant from 
the supposed position of his camp about 18 or 14 miles in a direct 
line, which distance might well be estimated as 17 miles for 
inarching purjxxses, if tixe route actually taken were slightly 
circuitous. It is, of course, impossible to define cither the e.xaot 
site of Alexander's camp or the pi'ecise spot where the army 
embarked on its perilous passage, and it is quite possible that or 
8 miles should be added to the approximate distance indicated 
liy General Abbott's map. 

By marching to the vicinity of Bhuna near the ^ remarkable Alexander 
bend' south-east of Mangla, Alexander gained the advantage of on interior 

line. 

* During the operations preceding Jalalpur to be 1 mile. 1 fiiilong. and 

the battle the soldiers of the oppos- 35 perches wide, and from 9 to 14 

ing armies used to swim out to feet deep (.Thornton, (iazetftier, s.v, 

the islands and engage in combat, *Jhelura’> The ferry at Jihluin 

The river, confinea by high banks, is only one-Hiird of the width of 

rushed in a seething torrent over that at Jalalpur, and there are * no 

sunken rocks (Curtins, viil, 13). islands ’ at the latter place (Abbott, 

The army during its progress to ^19). Mr. Peor- 

the Hyphasis was exposed for son says that there are still wooded 

seventy days to violent storms of islands above D&rapur, midway 

rain (Diodorus, xviii, 94; Strabo, between Jihlam and Jalalpur {ibd. 

XV, Z7 v((r0ai In July 1905, p. 

Blpliinstone found the river at 
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moving along an interior chord line, while his opponent on 
the opposite side of the river w*as compelled to go round the 
outside of a curve. If the quicksands were in the salne position 
in Alexander’s time as they now are, the forces of Poros must 
necessarily have covered a long circuit before they could ap- 
proacli the Macedonian landing-place. In any case, the distance 
which the Indians had to traverse was considerably longer than 
the chord traversed by Alexander. 

When the Macedonian army of about 11,000 men, after sur¬ 
mounting all the diificultics of the passage, ultimately found 
itself on the mainland, it entered a considerable plain of firm 
soil known as ^Karri’, girdled by low hills on the north and 
east, 'riiis plain at its widest part is about .^i miles broad, and 
afforded a sufficient, though not excessive, space for the baitle. 
'rhe river at the crossing-place runs over quartz boulders, and 
a still existing island, ^ larger than tlie rest,' corresponds closol)^ 
with that described by the Greek historians as the place on which 
Alexander first landed, and may or may not have continued in 
existence since lus time. 

'fhe channel marked * Alexander s channel now considerably 
silt^dup, scv.ms to be similar to that which the Macedonian army 
feuled, and if not precisely identical^ iS certainly very close to the 
posil on of the iliaimol crossed by Alexander. General Abbott 
is quitt^ justlficc* by his map mi sajing that ' the river is at this 
moment [1848] so exactly as described by Alexander’s historians 
tJial th ‘ map might seem to be an ancient rather than a modern 
production (iene:*ai Abbott’s ' elaborate disquisition ’ is based 
on a careful survey effected by two days’ hard work from sun- 
»*ise to evening each day, and his observations have never been 
contr.'.dicted or impugned. Cunningham simply took no notice 
of them. 

Grote, the historian of Greece, is tlie only author of repute who 
has shown due appreciation of Abbott’s labours, and he has ac¬ 
knowledged that tlie general’s memoir supplies ^ highly plausible 
reasons in support of the hypothesis that the crossing took place 
near Jelum Mr. Grote’s opinion would doubtless have become 
that of the learned w'orld if General Abbott’s essay had been 
publishod in an easily aocessible form. Buried as it is in an 
old volume of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, few people have 
read it; whereas the official publications of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham are widely known, and his opinions have been 
arxcpted too often wilhout criticism. 

I have not the slightest doubt that Alexander marched to the 
Hyduspes by the shortest and easiest route open to him; that 
he struck the river at or near Jihlam, where he pitched his 
cam]); that he crossed the stream where it was rocky and narrow, 
a fcttle below the ))oint w^here it emerges from the hills; and 
that the battle with Poros was fought in the Karri plain. ’I he 
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line of march between the Hydaspes and the Hyphasis cannot 
be precisely delineated, but it was certainly as close as possible 
to the foot of the hills, and must have passed near Sialkot. The 
late Major Haverty was of the same opinion. He wrote to me 
in 1905 : ' I quite agree with you as to Alexander’s crossing- 
place over the Hydaspes ... I well recollect when we crossed 
the river after the battle of Guzerat, in pursuit of the Sikhs and 
Afghans, that we crossed just at the place that you have men¬ 
tioned, and the matter was discussed and Abbott’s theory 
endorse^!. We must give Alexander credit for some military 
knowledge at least, and that would naturally lead him to keep 
nearer the sources of the rivers in order to cross the more easily; 
and, at the same time, the hills on the north protected his 
flank 


APPENDIX E 

The dote of ihe Bailie of the Ht/drtspe.s' 

The evidence of the ancient historians concerning the flooded Exactdalc 
state of the river, and the continued wet weathci before, during, d^»btful. 
and after the battle, which has been cited in Appendix I), 
establishes beyond doubt that the battle was fought towards the 
end of June, or early in July. But certain positive statements 
which profess to define the date with greater precision have also 
been made, and must be briefly examined. Arrian makes two 
such statements, and a third is added by Diodorus. 

Arrian’s first statement (Anab. v, 9) that the battle was fought Arrian’s 
after the summer solstice, that is to say later than June 21, is first 
undoubtedly correct, being in accordance with tlie evidence as statement, 
to the state of the river and with tlie remark of Diodorus that 
when the army reached the Hyphasis it had eiulured violent 
showers of rain for seventy days, ’flu? MSS. all read 
rpotra^, and the suggestion made by some editors to substitute 
Kara for gerd is unjustifiable. 

But the second statement of Arrian {A7ml>. v, 19 ) that the Arrian's 
battle was fought ^ in the month of Mounychion of the year second 
when Hegemon was Archon in Athens ’ seems to be }wrtiiilly 
inaccurate. The assertion of Diodorus (wii, 87) that the entry 
into Taxiln, in the spring preceding the buttle, occurred during 
the year ^ in which Chremes was archon at Athens, and in which 
the Uomans appointed Publius Corncliiis^and Aldus Postumius 
consuls,’ is apparently altogether erroneous. Neither the consuls 
nor the archon named can be accepted as correct. 

The original authorities, the Macedonian officers of Alexander’s Mace¬ 
donian 

^The name of the battle-field is Feb. 21, and resulted in the 
more usually and correePy written annexation of the Panj&b. 

Gujrat. 'Tlie battle took place on 
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army, prob;ibly exj>res.sc(l the date in terms of the Macedonian 
calendar, and the divergent statements made by the historians 
nia}'^ he due to errors in the conversion of Macedonian into 
Attic and Roman dates. As Mr. Hogarth has obsei*ved, it is 
impossible for a modern scholar to check sucli conversions, 
because our knowledge of the details of the Macedonian calendar 
is very imjierfect, and little is kmiwn of the methods used for 
converting Ntacedtmian dates into tliose expressed in terms of 
otJier calendars.^ 

The battle certainly was fought in the year u.i., and the 
corresponding Attic year ( = 01. 113, 2) is supposed to have 
begun on June 25, and ended on June 15, The 

close of Mounychion, the tenth month, even if the aid of an 
intercalary month be calird in, cannot be brought down later 
than June IS. If therr were no intercalary month, Mounyehion 
sliould have ended on or about May I k Hut, as we have seen, 
the battle occurred later than June 2}, and it seems clear, 
therefore, that Arrian has wrongly named the Attic month. 
A rash proposal to substitute ^ Metageituion’ for ^ Mounyehion*, 
the reading of the MvSS., is, as Grole observes, ‘ mere conjecture/ 
and is, moreover, iiieoiisistent with the slatinent that Hegemon 
was arc lion. 

C'hvcuies certainly succeeded tJegernon as archon ; and if 
Uiic r is righi in assigning the end of the Attie yivir im . 

to .lant* 15, Diodorus, altliough wrong in ascribing the entry 
into Taxila to the arelionshi]> of (‘hrernes, would be right if he 
meant his readers to understand that the baltlo occurred after 
CJiremt's had become archon. If, h.s other authorities suppose, 
Mie archoii.sliij) of (liremes did not begin until July 18, then 
Ap ian wdll In ught i i stating that the battle was fought while 
Hegemon Avas still a> ebon. 

Arrian’s error in naming Ihe month MoiinycJiion may be 
explained plausibly by the supposition that Alexander reached 
the river bank in that month, and that by a slight carelessness 
tlu' date of his arrival in camp ivas taken as the date of the 
great battle. Tlie king’s elaborate secret preparations for cross¬ 
ing tlu river must have occu])ied a long time, at least six or 
Rfvco weeks, iinrl if enmp wjiri f’oi-med during Mounyehion^ 
early in May, the b.attle must have been fought at the very end 
of June, or^ more probably, early in July. 

lixact certitude is not attainable^ and it is not possible to go 
much beyond tlie renfark of (irote, that * as far as an opinion 


^ Hogarth, Philip av i AUrander 
uf Macfdon (Murray, 18f>7), Ap¬ 
pendix, 

^ I'Ugcr, ‘ /eilrcchuung der 
Gfiechen und lioincr/ in Ornnd- 
rm dm klass. AlUrth,, pp. 74<J-*4, 
753,755. Hut the - ;i.actness of the 


results of the inquiry ^pears to be 
doubtful. See also Cunningham, 
Booh of Indian Eras, pp, 39, 4-1, 
103; and note 1 in McCrindle, 
invasion of India hy Alexander the 
Great, 3na ed., p. 37k 
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can be tbiTned^ it would seem that tlie battle was fought about 
the end of June, or beginning of July after the rainy 

season had commenced ; towards the close of the archonship of 
Hegemon*, and the beginning of that of Chrenies I actrept 
the archonship of Hegemon on the authority of Arrian, and 
believe that the battle took place early in July h.c., in the 
last month, Skeirophorion, of the Attic year, a few days before 
Chreines became arch on. 

* JTiMtvry of <4vAfice, vol. vii, , high flood, anri nn fsiiffirient ftxplana.- 

note, ed. IHOD. Mr. Pear.son, how- tion is given of the supposed aelay ’ 

ever, basing his opinion on his {Ind, AnU^ 190.>, p. '?5T). Mr. 

personal knowledge of the rivers at Pearson, consequently, is obliged to 
all times of the year, and under all disbelieve the positive statements of 
conditions, holds that ^ the real date our authorities about the weather, 
for the passage of the Hydaspes The simple ‘ explanation of the 
was, as stated by Arrian, the month supposed delay ’ is that Alexander 
of Mounychion in the archonship was unable to ‘ steal a passage' 

of Hegemon, and that Moiiny- earlier, and was obliged to make 

chion in that year occurred as early the best of unfavourable conditions 

as April rather than as late as June. imposed on him through the delay 

It was a matter of prime importance caused by the vigilance of Poros. 
to cross the river before it was in 
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The iTtreatiiiGj army retraced its stcj)s, and arrivod’again 
without further adventure on llie bank of the Akesines 
(Chinill)), wliero Ilepliaislion had completed the building 
of a fortified town. settlers from the neighbour¬ 

ing coLiiitry and such of the mercenary troops as seemed 
unfit fo*‘ active service were left to occupy and garrison 
this post, aiJ<l Alexander began to prepare for his voyage 
ilown the rivers to the (ireat Sea. 

Envoys bearing trilnite from the kings of the lower hills, 
now known as the cliieftaiiiships of llajaiiri and Bhimbhar 
and the British district of Ila/ara, were received at this 
tini;, Alexander, who regarded I Is Indian conijnests as 
pi'rma.ient additions to the empire, and evidently" cherished 
'nop(\s of a return to tin* comitry. having accepted the 
tender^: of submission, solemnly appointed tbe king of 
Abfiisara (Bbimbhai and Rajauri) to the office of satrap, 
and invested him with autlmrity over the king of Urusa 
(lla/ai”'), wIk) is called Arsakes by Arriand 
Al)(»n.. the same time a welcome reinforcement of 5,000 
cavalry from Thraci*, and 7,000 infantry, sent by the king’s 
cousin, Harpalos, Stdrap of Babylon, arrived, bringing no 
less than 25,000 suits of armour inlaid with gold and silver. 
Tbo sicooutrcmcntei wore nt oucc distributed to the 

ragged troops, and the old suits %verc burned.^ 

Alexander then advanced to the'IIydaspes (Jihlam), and 
encamped on the buni<, probably on the site of the camp 


‘ The name Arsakes probably is 
a f ornipt form derived froiu Uraia, 
its apparently Parthian guise being 
acviclental, 

Curtins, ix, a. DicKloriis (xvii, 
gives higher ; i less credible 
figures, namely, ‘-iO.ooO infantry and 


(>,000 cavalry. Both authors agree 
as to the number of suits of armour, 
which must have rc(]|uired an enor¬ 
mous transport tram. Diodorus 
adds that lOO talents of medicines 
were received at the same time. 
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formerly occupied by Poros, Several weeks were now 
devoted to the final preparations for the voyage dowMj the 
rivers. All available (lountry boats plying on the river 
were impressed for tlic service, and deficiencies were supplied 
by the construction of new vessels, for which the forests at 
the base of the lulls aflForded ample facilities. Crews were 
provided from the contingents of seafaring nations, Phoeni¬ 
cians, Cyprians, Karians, and Egyptians, who accompanied 
the army, and by the end of October, 326 b.c., all was ready. 

The fleet, which included eight galleys of thirty oars cacli, 
and a multitude of horse transports and small craft of all 
kinds, probably numbered nearly two thousand vessels,’ 

Before the voyage began Alexander convoked an assembly Promotion 
of his officers and the ambassadors of the Indian jjowers, 
and in their presence appointed Poros to bt* king of all the 
con(|uered territories lying betwTen the Ilydaspes and the 
Hyphasis. These territories are said to have been occupied 
by seven nations, the Glausai, Kathaioi, and others, and to 
have comprised no less than two thousand toAvns. The 
opportunity was seized to effect a reconciliation between 
Poros and liis old enemy the king of Taxila, and the friend¬ 
ship between the two inonarchs \vas cemented by a matri¬ 
monial alliance. The king of Taxila, who had vied with 
his rival in zealous service to the invader, was formally 
confirmed in his sovereignty of tlie country between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes. 

Alexander, who never neglected to make provision for the Kingdom 
protection of his flank and rear, and for the uninterrupted 
maintenance of communications with the distant, base in 
Europe;, instriictod Generals Hephaistiou and Krateros to 
march with all possible speed to secure tlie capital of King 

^ Arrian {Afiab, vi, 9), on the Curtius and Diodorus estimate the 
excellent authority of Ptolemjr, son number of vessels as Con- 

of Ltigos, who became king of* sidering that 8,000 troops, several 
Egypt. The same author in Jru/iita, thousand horses, and vast quan- 
ch. xix, probably on the authority titics of supplies were carried, the 
of Nearenos,gives the total strength higher estimate of Ptolemy must 
as 800 only dk ai rrvtinaaai be admitted to be correct- Some 

Jjffavy ai t« fianpai koI oaa editorsarbitrarilv change tile‘eight 
iTTfioyyvKa frAoTa, «fai tfAAa IvnayotyAj hundred' of the Indika into ‘ 1,800 \ 

HOI (Tiria &fia orpan^ ayQvaai), but the reading is' eight hundred \ 
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Saul)liuti (SophytcSj or Sopeithes)^ lord of tlie fastnesses 
of the Salt Range stretching from Jihlani to the Indus, 
who submitted without resistance^ 

The Tlie fleet was to be protected by an army of 120,000 men 

^rcncr.ilb. along the banks, \iiidcr the generals above named; 

Krateros having the command on the right or western bank 
of the ri^er, while the larger portion of the army, accom¬ 
panied by tu'o hundred elephants, was led by Hephluistion 
along the le^ft or eastern bank. Philippos, satrap of tlu*. 
countries west of tlu' Indus, had orders to follow three days 
later with the rear-guard, 

Oi t. 32a Thus escorted the vast fleet began its memorable voyage. 

Vo ';i 0 to daybreak one morning towards the end of October, 
firsfcon- jVlexander, having offered libations from a golden bowl to 
iJueiice. gods, his ancestor Herakles, Ammon, and any 

other god whom he Avas accustomed 1o reverence, gave the 
Signal for starting by sound of trumpet. lu stately pro- 
ees^'ion, wi.ho\it confusion or disorder, the ships <]uitte<l 

iheu* iiuclHjmgr, and moved Uo'Vo strt*aiu to the astonij^?h- 

luent of the eroudj of natives lining the hanks, who had 
never before seen horses on hoard ship, 'rhe plash of 
fhousai ds of oars, the woidji of eoinmand, and the cliants 
<jf the roAve'ii. wakened the echoes, which reverberated from 
bank to bank, and enbanced tlie amazement of the gaping 
throng of spectators. On tlie third day the fleet reached 
the place, pcrliaps Bhira, where Hepliaistion and Krateros 
had been or<lered to jiitch their camps facing each other 
on opposite sides of the river. Here a halt was made for 
two days to allow the roar-guard under the command of 
Philippos to come up, and that general, on his arrival, wnis 


’ The position of the kingdom of 
Sophytes is fixed by the remark of 
Strabo ''xv, 80) that it included 
‘ a mountain composed of«fo8silsalt 
sufheient for the whf>lc of India 
Curtius (ix, 1) misplace'-’ Sophytes 
on the west of the Hyphasis, and 
Is followed by MoCrindle, whose 
map shows the kingdom as lying 
norlh of Amritsar, an impossible 
poHiiion. Cunning ham {Anc, Qeoff ,, 
p. U, 5 ) mny or may not be right in 


placing the capital of Sophytes at 
Old Bhlr«-i (properly ‘ Rahrah ’), on 
the west side of the Jihlam. For 
the coins of Sophytes of Greek type 
see anfe^ Plate * Indi«m Coins 1 \ 6g« 
1; and Rapson, Indian Coins, §§ 1>, 
11; Cato!,, of Coins in ths Indian 
Muaeitm, vol. i. p. 7. The restora¬ 
tion of the name Saubhiiti is due to 
M. Sylvain I^^vi (/, s6r. viii, 
vol. XV, pp. <^37-9). 
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directed to convert his force into an advance-guard and 
proceed along the bank of the river. 

On the fifth day after leaving the luilting-place^ the fleet Rapids, 
arrived at the first river confluence, where the Ilydaspes 
met the greater stream of the Akesines. The channel 
where the waters of the two rivers then met was so very 
narrow that dangerous whirlpools were formed, and much 
disordfer was occasioned in the fleet. Two of the warships 
were sunk with the greater part of their crews, and the 
vessel which carried Alexander was in imminent danger of 
sharing the same fate. By dint of great exertion on the 
part of the king and all concerned the bulk of the fleet >vas 
xdtimately brought to a safe anchorage under the shelter of 
a licadland, and the necessary steps w'crc taken to repair the 
damage suffered. 

It is impossible to determine the spot whore these exciting Position 
incidents occurred. The confluence of tin* two rivers 

tiucncc 

Timmu (N. hit. 21 ° 10') now takes place ([uietly, and presents 
none of the peculiarities to which Arrian and Curtins devote 
so much vivid description. All that can he said is that in 
Alcxander’.s time the confluence must have been situated 
much farther to the north. 

Our exact knowledge of the i^ourscs of the rivers in the Courses of 
Panjab and Sind begins only from the date of the Aral) rivers, 
invasion in 712 a.d., more than a thousand years subse^iuent 
to the expedition of Alexander. Conc'crning the changes 
which happened during that millennium absolutely nothing 
is known. But during the twelve hundred years that have 
elapsed since the Arab conquests changes on a stupendous 
f?caIo are known to have occurred, and it is certain that 
similar effects must have been produced by flic ever operating 
(causes during the thousand years which intervened betivecu 
Alexander and Muhammad bin Kasinif^ During the known 
period, earthquakes, floods, clianges of Jeved, denudation, 
accretion, and alterations of climate all liave contributed 
to transform the face of the country, Tlie delta of the 

^ Muhammad was the son of ‘Muhammad is repgated 

Kasim. Elphinstonc's blunder, in most books on Indian history. 
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Futility i 
* ulcntifi- 
falio'is 


Indus has advanced more than 50 miles, and has thus 
lengthened the courses of the rivers, while necessarily 
diminishing their gradients and velocity. One huge river, 
the Ilakra or Wahindah, which formerly gave life atid 
wealth to the desert wastes of Bikanir, Bahawalpur, and 
Sind, has ceased to exist; the Bias (Hyphasis) has forsaken 
its ancient independent bed, and become a tributary of the 
Sutlaj while the other rivers, the Indus, Jihlam (Hydsfspes), 
Chinab (Akesines), and Ravi (Hydraotes) have all repeatedly 
changed their courses and points of junction. 

These facts, although indisputjihly true, have In’cn generally 
ignored in practice by the historians of Alexander, who 
liave pretended to trace tlu; line of his river voyage on 
modern maps, and to ‘ identify ’ town after town on the 
banks of the several rivers. All such identifications are 
vain. No man ea/i tell in which of the ancient beds the 
(Iinnab or any of the other rivers named flowed in the time 
of lexandci, and, when the [Kisitions of the rivei*s arc not 
iisct'rliiiiiablc, it is clear tluit wt. cciinot reasonably expect 
to identify places on their banks. The most that is {Xissible 
is to give general indications of the (ourse of the voyage 
and of ta • location of the principal nations encountered by 
iVlexander. liie sil'.'s of the toAvns and the precise positions 
of the confluences and crossing-places mentioned by the 
ancient historians cannot be determined. Inasmuch as 
the courses of all the rivers were then much shorter than 
they now are, all the confluences must have been situated 


’ Uavorty gives as various cor- 
TCH't spellings, Sutlaj, Sullrii, and 
tyiiiitlai. This river, which was 
railed Sabidru i.i Sanskrit, is rarely 
mentioned by the Greek or Roman 
authors under the name of Hesi- 
drus. The 1 fvpuiis of Stmbo is a 
variant for Hyphasis. Afleamed 
reviewer of the first edition says 
that ‘ exception may V)c tal.en to the 
“Strange remark that the liias was 
in early days not a confluent of the 
Sutlej (p. 8.'i j; for the Rig Veda 
•?ays that one flows into the other \ 
The ^nly passage the Rig Veda 
whieh mentions thf Vipasa is iii, 


and that may be interpreted as re¬ 
ferring to twin streams more or less 
parallel, but not necessarily conflu¬ 
ent. Compare the reference to ‘ the 

Vipa4 together with tlic i>atudri * in 
the Bfihaddevatd (MacdonelPs ed., 
i,114). The Sutlaj is the most erratic 
of the rivers of the Fanjab. The 
Bias or Biah deserted its ancient 
channel about A.n. 1790, for the 
first time since it Is heard of in 
history, and moved towards the 
east, combining with the Sutlf^, 
which shifted westwards simulta¬ 
neously (Raverty, pp. 504,505: sec 
next note). 
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coiisiderahJy fartlior north tliuii at present, and this a priori 
inference appears to be fully supported by observation of 
the most ancient beds of the streams. The confluence of the 
Akesines and Hydaspes, the first of the four confluences 
described by Arrian^ probably was situated not very far 
from the modern town of Jhanj^^ and approximately in 
N. lat. Sr.^ 

Alexander here landed his troops in order to subjugate The Siboi 
the adjoining tribes culled Siboi and Agalassoi by Curtins, 
and to prevent them from joining the powerful nation of the 
Malloi (Sanskrit Malava), who dwelt lower down the river, 
and were known to be preparing for strenuous resistance. 

The Siboi, who are described as rude folk clad in the skins 
of wild beasts and armed with clubs, submitted, and were 
allowed to retain their freedom. Their neiglihours, the 
Agalassoi, who were able to muster a force estimated at 
40,000 foot and 3,000 horse, ventvired to «esist, and met 
with a terrible fate. Multitudes were put to the sword, and 
multitudes Sfild into slavery. Alexander advanced some 
30 miles into their country, and captured their principal 
town. At a second town he met with an obstinate defence, 
which cost the lives of many Macedonians. The inhabitants, 
said to number 20,000, despairing of ultimate success, set 
fire to the town and cast themselves with their wives and 
children into the flames. The citadel escaped tlie fire, and 
was garrisoned by a detachment left behind for the purpose. 

The lives of 3,000 of its gallant defenders were spared.^ 

^ The text is mainly based on &c.; the Hydaspes (Jihlam), pp. 

Raverty’s valuable work, ‘ The ; Akesin^ (Chinab), pp. 

Mihraii of Sind and Its Tributaries : ; Hydraotes (Ravi), pp. 353- 

a Geographical and Historical 71; Hyphosis (Bias or Biah). pp. 

Study \ inJ.ji, S. n., 1893, Part I, 371-90 ; SnHftj, pp, 3U1-418 • 

with numerous maps, which has not Hakra, pp. 118-33, 451-68; gen- 

attracted the attention that it de- oral i-esults, pp. 469-508; earth- 

serves. The defects of form in that quakes ^nd floods, pp. 393, 468, 

treatise, which is overloaded with 470, &c.; changes of level, pp. 300, 

590 discursive notes, make it very 470; alterations of climate, pp. 383, 

difficult reading. The observations :l5i, 417; extension of coast-une, p. 

on Alexander^ Indian campaign 373 (note 335), pp. 317, 169,501, &c. 

are scattered through the text and The whole work is deserving of the 

notes, and mixed up with remarks most careful study. The author 

on the most diverse topics. gives full references, so that his 

For general comments on the statements can be readily teiAed. 
futility of current • idcatifications ’ * Arrian, AnaK vi, 5; Curtius, 

see pp. 155, 336, 350, 469, note 539, ix, 4; Diodorus, xvii, 96, The 
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con¬ 

fluence. 


The allied 
tribes. 


These cvt'iits probably took place to the north-east of 
Jhiiiig, tJjc operations having been undertiiken itj accordance 
with Alexander’s invariable practice, in order to secure his 
flank and rear. 

Information having heen received that a confederacy of 
the Malloi, Oxydrakai, and other independent tribes oc(*»- 
pying the river valleys was being formed with the inU;ntion 
of offering strenmtns resistance to the invasion, Alexander 
hastened tlie movements of his fleet and army with the 
ol)ject of attacking the eonfe«lerates severally in detail, before 
they could mature their plans and combine their forces, lire 
fleet and the bulk of the armv nx'eived orders to assemble at 
tlie Jioxt confluence, tliat of the Hydraotes (Ravi) with the 
Akesines ((/hinfil), including the Ilydaspes or Jihlam). 

Alexiuider in person landed with a picked force, largely 
coinposcd, as usual, of mounted troops, to opi^rate against the 
^f^dlo:, the most formidable of the allied tribes, who occupied 
the ' H'tile valley of the Uydi*aotes. on both banks of the 
iivti'. neighbours, th*j Oxydnikai (Sanskrit,Kshudrakri), 

who dwelt on tlu banks of the upper course of the llyphasis, 
aUhougb ordiiiuri!)' at war witli the Malloi, had resolved to 
f irgel obi enmities and to make common cause against the 
inv .der. Tlie rival nations cemented the alliance by whole¬ 
sale intermarriage, each giving and taking ten thousand 
young women for \vi\'es.^ But personal jealousies, siudi as in 
all ages have reduced to futility jiolitical combinations in 


Agalasso* £n‘e distinguished by Dio- 
dorus only, who says that Alex¬ 
ander fired the town. The ae<!ouiit 
in the text follows Curtius in re- 
s^K'ct of the volunury immolation 
of the townspcoplet an incident 
(|uite in keeping with Hindu char- 
Acter, and often repeated in later 
times. The Siboi were probablv 
the ancestors of some . f the half- 
wild tribes of pastoral Jats, who 
now inhabit the same region. For 
discussion of the topography, see 
my paper, ‘The Position of the 
Autonomous Tribe*- of the Panjab 
conquered by Alexaaaer the Great; 
m li. A, a,. Or’ , 1903. These 


tribes are mentioned together in 
early Sanskrit literature. Weber 
pointed out that Apii^ali, one of tlie 
teachers cited by P&nini, speaks of 
the formation of the compound 

* Kshaudraka-Malava {ndL sen^) 

* the array of the Kshudrakas and 
M&lavas’ (/. A, S, jy., pt. i, vol. 
Ixi, im, p. 60). 

The Mahublulratii couples them 
as forming part of the Kaurava 
host in the Great War (Pargiter, 
in J, R. J, S,, 1908, p. 329, citing 
Mbh., vi, 2106, 2581., 2646, 3852, 
3863, 4808, 5484, 50i8; vii, IBS; 
and vili, 137). 

^ Dio^rus, xvii, 98. 
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India^ prevented the ulliauce from taking effect. Wlule the 
allies were discussing the claims of rival generals to command, 
Alexander acted, and, with masterly strategy, sweeping down 
upon the Malloi, extinguished their military jmwer before the 
Oxydrakai could come to their aid. The forces at the com¬ 
mand of the confederacy should have sufficed, if properly 
handle^l, to annihilate the small flying column at Alexander’s 
disposal; for they are said to have comprised 80,000 or 90,000 
fully equipped infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and from 700 to 900 
chariots. 


The exact strength of the Macedonian field force is not Alexan- 
statcd, but it must have been very small, not exceeding 
a few thousands.^ What it lacked in numbers was com¬ 
pensated for by its perfect mobility and the genius of its 
general. The Macedonians were alarmetl at the magnitude 
of the opposing forces, and a repetition of the mutiny of the 
Hyphasis was with difficulty prevented by a stirring address 
delivered by the king. By two forced muirhes across the 
waterless uplands, now known as the liar, >vhich separate 
the valleys of the Akesines and Hyilraotes, Alexander com¬ 
pletely surprised the Malloi, most of whom were w'orking 
unarmed in the fields. Many of the helph'ss w’retches were 
ruthlessly cut down, 'without their even turning to offer 
resistance,’ and those who escaped the sword were shut up 
iti the fortified towns. 


One of these towns, with a citadel situated on a com-Capttire of 
manding height, w^as stormed under ^Vlcxandcr’s personal 
direction, and 2,000 of the garrison were slain. Anotlier 
town, against w'hich Perdikkas had been sent, was found to 
be deserted. The uihabitants fled to the marshes in the 
river valley, but, even among the reeds and rushes, they 
could not escape the weapons of the Macedonian cavalry. 
Alexander then pushed on to the IlydrTiOtes, and caught up 
the retreating Malloi at the ford, inflicting severe loss upon 
them. He pursued them to the csist of the river into the 

_ ^ It consisted of the hypaspist the mounted archers, and half of 
mfuitry, the foot-archers, the the cunipanioii cavalry, or horse- 
Agnanian (Hr Thracian fight horse, guards. The force can hardly Have 
the foot-guards under PeithSn, all exceeded 7,000 men in number. 
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ihc Malloi. 


Alexan¬ 

der’s 

dangerous 

wound. 


country iiovr known as the Muntgoiuery District, and took 
by mining and escalade a town inhabited by Brahmans, The 
king, witli liis customary disregard of danger, was the first 
man to scale the wall. The place was gallantly defended, 
but in vain; ^ about 5,000 in all were killed, and as they 
were men of spirit, very few were taken prisoners 

The Malloi, being hard pressed, recrossed the Hydraotes, 
the passage of which they attempted to defend with 50,000 
men; but they were no match for the Europeans, and fled 
^ with headlong speed ’ to the strongest fortified town in the 
neighbourhood. This small town, which cannot be identified 
precisely, and was situated somewhere near the boundary 
of the Jliang anc* Montgomery Districts, 80 or 90 miles 
to the north-east of Multan, was the scene of one of 
the most memorable iiieideiits in Alexander’s advcntni*ous 
career, admirably desc ribed by Arrian from materials supplied 
by PUilemv.’ 

le Macc.ilonianSj already masters of the town, were 
endea ouriiig to scale the walls of me citadel, when Alex¬ 
ander, thinking that the ni*‘n hearing the luilders loitered 
too long, snatched one from tlie man carrying it, and 
mouuU'd the wall, folknved by only three companions, 
J\akestas, Lconnatos, and Abreas, Standing on the wall in 
h:s gleaming armour, the king was a mark for every missile, 
and, feeling that he coukl effect nothing where he was 
^vithout support, boldly leaped down into the citadel followed 
by his three comratles. Abreas soon fell dead. Alexander, 
staudir g with his back to a tree that grew near the wall, 
slew the Indian governor and defended himself against all 
comers until his breast w'us pierceil by an arrow and he fell* 
Peukestits bestrode him as he lay, covering him with the 


* The town wus a sjjnall one 
(Strabo, xv, The current asser¬ 

tion that it should identified 
with Mulbln ( -• Mfilostlmnapura, 
wee Beal’s Jliw^n ii, 974) 

is absolutely baseless. The name 
Multan has no etymolomoal con¬ 
nexion with the r-'^ne malloi, and 
Mul^Jn is much too far south. The 
cainpjiign against the Malloi was 


fought in the valley of the Hy- 
dradtest where they occupied the 
fertile lowlands, corresponding to 
the Montgomery District and parts 
of Jhang. See Raverty, op. cit., 
p, 364, and my article in J. R* A. 8.^ 
Oct., 1901i Ptolemy himself did 
not take part in Alexander’s de¬ 
fence, as some authors say that be 
did. 
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sacred shield brought from Ilioii, while Leonnatos^ although 
severely wounded like his surviving comrade, protected l»im 
from side att;icks« The ladders having broken, the maddened 
Macedonians were for a time powerless to help their king, 
but at last a few managed to scramble up the earthen wall, 
while otliers broke in a gate, and so saved Alexander, who 
Imd fainted. 

The barbed arrow was withdrawn by a bold operation which His 
involved much bleeding and tlireatencd immediate death, 
hwt Alexander’s strong constitution eventually triumphed, 
and the dangerous wound was healed. The infuriated troops 
fell upon the unfortunate inhabitants, and slew them all— 
sparing neither man, woman, nor child. 

When convalescent, Alexander was carried lo the Ily- 
draotes, and conveyed by boat to the juiu'tion with tin* 
Akesines, where lie met his fleet and army, under tlu^ conunand 
respectively of Nearchos and Hephaistion, 

The survivors of the Malloi, whose nation had felt tin* full .Submis- 

weight of Alexander’s hand, now tendered their humble 

submission, and the Oxydrakai, whom fortunate procras- Oxydra- 
* • kai 

tination liad saved, feeling that resistance would be hopeless, 

purchased the conqueror’s clemency by offers of tribute and 

the delivery of valuable gifts. Alexander, stern ainl even 

cruel to those who opp()se<i him, but always courteous ainl 

generous to the submissive, readily accepted the proposals, 

presents, and excuses of the tribal envoys, a Imndred in 

number, who are described as dignified men, of uncommon 

stature, clad in purple and gold, and riding in chariots. The 

presents arc said to have included 1,080 four-liorscd chariots, 

1,000 bucklers of native manufacture, 100 talents of steel, 

great store of cotton goods, a c[uuntity of tortoise-HhcUs, the 

skins of large li/ards, with tame lions and tigers, in addition 

to a contingent of 300 horsemen.^ 

^ These details are taken from India. Steel of peculiarly excellent 
Ciirtius, ix, 78. Arrian (vi, 1^ men- quality has been produced in India 
lions only A()0 chariots, but Cnrtiu.s from remote times. Curtins calls 
probably bad good authority for it/i^m«rrtmadidMm,whichisassumed 
his statement. The ancient writers lo mean ‘slrel’, no! ‘tin’(/«/* 
describe Indian cotton as ‘linen*, hlanc), Torloise'ShelUx^^wvTj) Was 
which has never been made in still an article of Indian trade in 
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Plulippos was tliciJ appointed satrap of the corujuered 
nations; and the fleet, passing the third confluence, where 
the Ilyphasis contributed its waters to the stream,'continued 
its voyage to the fourth confluence, that of the Akesines 
(ChinAh), inclnding the Ilydaspes (Jililam), Ilydraotes (Ravi), 
and Ilyphasis (Bias), with the river wliich the ancient writers 
call the Indus. But it is probable that the ‘lost river of 
Sind’, the Ilakru or Wahindah, then existed, and that all 
the Panjiil) rivers, including the Indus, joined it, and formed 
one great stream, afterw ards known as the Mihran of Sind. 

It is absolutely impossible to determine the position of 
any of the oonflmmccs in AIexandei'’s time; but, long after¬ 
wards, in the dajs of the early Arab writers, all the rivers 
met at ji place called Dosb-i-ab, or ‘the Meeting of tlie 
Waters’, in territory now belonging t») the Bahawalpur 
St ite.^ Onr complete uncertainty as to the courses of the 
rivers, which have .-anged, as the old channels indicate, over 
a .'ijace ilO miles wide in tlio re«;it)n of the linal conflu¬ 
ence, depth Ob tile rcnmlmier 'if Alcx(iiider’n river voyage 
of much of its interest. Ills course in Upper Sind cannot 
he iiH.icated ovtu approximately, and it Is impossible to lix 
accurately tie* position of either the towns or the nations 
mentioned bv the liistoriuns. 

Thr conlliieuce of th(.‘ coinbined Panjab rivers with the 
'^IlK^u^'’, wherever it may have been situated^ was appointed 
to Ik^ liu‘ soutlierfi boundary of the satrapy of Plulippos, 
to wlioni all the Thracians were made over along with an 
adecpiate force of infantry to form the garrison of his 


the tirst century a. n. i in 

Ind, vii!, 111}. The state¬ 
ment of Curtius (IX, 7) that Alex¬ 
ander imi)o.sed upon tlic Malloi and 
Oxydrakui ‘the tribute which the 
rwo nations paid in in.stahnents to 
the Arachosians’ is unfhtelligiblc; 
and Ihe name ‘Aracno^^^ians' must 
be <^*orrupt. AriK*hosia, tne Kanda¬ 
har country, cannot possibly have 
levied tribute from tribes in the 
Kastern Piuijab. Bacon makes a 
curious and i’jai -irate allusion to 
th<t Oxydrakai in his e.s.say ‘ On the 
Vicissitudes of things\ apparently 


quoting loosely from Philostratos, 
Lifn of Apolltmioif of Tyam, ii« c. 
;i*i (/«d. Ant., p. 

‘ Haverty, op. cit., p. 47^. The 
‘ Meeting of the Waters * was near 
Bhagla or Baghlah, which is 
marked on the India Oihee map of 
32 miles to the inch, in approxi¬ 
mately N. lat, E. long. 

7{f The four confluences are 
correcitly enumerated by Arrian in 
Anah. vi, 14. The contradictory 
and unintelligible passage in the 
same author's fndiJca, ch. 4, is 
hopelessly corrupt. 
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province. At about the same time the Bactrian iiobleinau, 
Oxyartes, father of Alcxaiider\s wife, Roxana, was deputed 
to the Paropaiiisadae, or the Kabul province, as satrap in 
succession to Tyriaspes, whose administration had been un¬ 
satisfactory. A city was founded at the confluence of the 
rivers with the ^ Indus % which Alexander hoped to become 
prosperous and famous. Dockyards also were constructed. 
Certain independent tribes, whom Arrian calls Abastanoi, 
Xathroi or Oxathrui, and Ossadioi, submitted or were 
subjugated, and it is noted that galleys of thirty oars and 
transport vessels wore built and supplied by the Xathroi.^ 
Although it is impossible to determine precisely either the 
correct names or the true positions of the tribes in Northern 
Sind mentioned by the various ancient authorities, the rcgi<m 
occupied by the tribes referred to seems to be that lying to 
the north and south of N. lat. 28^ and l)etuxen E. long. ()9^ 
and 70° 30'. During this stage of the (‘amp‘':gn, Krateros, 
who hitherto, from the beginning, liad always marched on 
the right, or western, bank of each suecessive riv^er, was 
transferred to the left, or eastern hank, which offered greater 
facilities for movement and was occupied by tribes less hostile' 
than those on the other bank.‘^ 


^ Arrian, Anah. vi, 1,5. Accord¬ 
ing to Curtius (ix, 8), Alexander 
came to a second nation called 
Main (whom McCrindIc confounds 
with the Malloi of the Ravi), and 
then to tlie Sabarcac, a powerful 
tribe with a democratic form of 
government and no king. Their 
army was said to comprise 6(),(K)0 
foot, (1,000 cavalry, and AOO cliariols, 
under the eoramand of three re¬ 
nowned ffeiierals. This nation sub¬ 
mitted. The name Xathroi (v. 1. 
Oxathroi) looks like a transcription 
of the Sanskrit Kshatriya. The 
Sahar^ae are called Sambastai by 
Diodorus, who agrees with Curtius 
in his account of the government 
and military force of the tribe, 
Diodorus (xvii, 102) adds that two 
oilier tribes, the Sodrai and Mas ■ 
suiioi, occupied both banks of the 
river* and that a city named Alex¬ 
andria was foundeu within their 


borders, and occupied by a colony 
of in.oeo men. 1’he attemi»ts iiuade 
by MeCrindlc and many other 
writers to localize these tribes are 
necessarily fulile, inasmuch as wc 
do not know w'here the river was. 
The mention in .bmb* vi, J5, of 
Oxyartes as tlie colleague of Pei- 
thoii, satrap of the Lower Indus, is 
evidently, as Chinnock rightly ob¬ 
serves, due to corruption or the 
text. The Thracians made over 
to Philippes scorn to have been 
infantry; for the Agrianian light 
cavalry, were Thracians, took 
part in subseoiient operations. 

* The words bul 'Apa-x<UTwp 
Kal Apayfojv in the passage 
(Arrian, Anab, vi, 15) describing 
the transfer of Krateras from the 
right to Ihe lt‘ft bank were evidently 
a blundering marginal note which 
has crept into the text, Krateros 
was sent from a point above the 
9 
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Kilificdom 
of Mousi- 
kanos. 


Submis¬ 
sion and 
revolt of 
Moiisi- 
kanos. 


Alexander now hurried on in order to surprise the powerful 
monarch called Mousikanos by Arrian, who had proudly 
al)stained from sending envoys or presents to the invader. 
The capital of this stiff-necked king may be probaldy, 
altliough not certainly, identified with AlOr or Aror, tlie 
ancient capital of Sind, now included in the Sukkur 
District, and situated in N. hit. 27° 39', E. long. 68° 59'. 
The peevdiarities of the people of this kingdom (‘xeited 
the surprise and admiration of the Macedonians, I'he 
inhabitants were believed te. attain tlie age of a hundred and 
thirty years, their longevity being tin? result of good hi’aUb 
secun*d by temperauee in diet. Although their country pos¬ 
sessed mines of both gold and silver, they refused to make use 
of either metal. Unlike the other Iiidians, they kept no slaves, 
empk^ying in tlieir slead * young men in the flower of their 
age, as the (hetans (‘inploy the Aphainlotai, and the Lacedae- 
mofuans tlie ^Icdots \ They also resembled the Lacedaemonians 
iii obsening the custom of a public' meal, at which the food 
servi'il the pi udiiev:: of the cliiise. They circliiied ti> study 
any staence save tint of nu clicine, and were reputed to have 
no of civil law, the jurisdiction of the courts being 

confined to c :ses of murder and other violent crime,' 


Kii'g Mousikanos, like the Malloi, being completely sur¬ 
prised by the rapidity of the movements of Alexander, who 
had rt'ached the frontier before his departure from his last 
camp had been reported, hastened to meet the compieror, 
bringing with him all his elephants and the choicest presents 


head of the Delta ‘ Into Karmania 
by the route through the Arachotoi 
and Zarangoi’ *A/>ax<vTa)v 

Kni 'Anpd'fyojv), as staled in eh. 17, 
MeCrindIc's theory that Kratcros 
was sent, as sUted ^'n cb. 1.7, and 
subset ucnlly rceaDed, .si eras to me 
very unsatisfactory. I have al¬ 
ready noted another corruption in 
tlie text of the same chapter, due 
probably to the same cause, the 
abj^orptiou iiilo Ine text of an er¬ 
roneous gloss. 

’ Strabo, xv, lU, 5 k Strabo, 


on the authority of Oiiesikritos. 
points out that other authors do 
not seem to be justified in assert¬ 
ing that slavery was unknown 
everywhere in India. Megasthenos 
(Arrian, Indika^ ch. 10), affirmed it 
to be a great thing in India 

that all the Indians were free, and 
that no Indian slave existed (ov5i 
Tiva ^ovAo*' (IvM In reality, 

mild praedial and domestic slavery 
seems to have been an institution 
in most parts of India from very 
remote times. 
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which India could offer. Alexander, with his habitual 
readiness to accept submission, received tlie king courteousi}', 
expressed much admiration of liis capital and realm, and 
confirmed him in his sovereignty. But Mousikanos, acting 
under the advice of Brahman councillors, quickly repented 
of Iiis ready submission, and revolted. PeithOn, the son of 
Ageno/, who had been appointed satrap of the country to 
the south of the territory entrusted to Philippos, was sent 
ill pursuit of the rebel while Alexander in person operated 
against the towns, some of whieh were destroyed, wliile 
others were occupied by garrisons. Mousikanos, having 
been captured by Pei thou, was executed along with the 
Brahmans who had instigated Ids defection.- 

Alexander next marched Avitli a flying column agrunst a Ox^kanos 
chief named Oxykaiios, wlio was taken prisoner. 11 is two Sambos. 
])rincipal cities having been sacked, the other towns in the 
neighbourhood surrendered without attempting resistance; 

^so much were the minds of all the Indians paralysed with 
abject terror by Alexander and the success of bis iinus.*’* 

Another chieftain, named Sambos, whose capital was Sindi- 
mana,^ and who bad fled in terror, surrendered ; and more 
Brahmans, who had instigated the revolt of an unnamed 
town, were executed. It is said that during this campaign 
on the Lower Indus 80,000 of the natives were killed, and 
multitudes sold as slaves. 

After the execution of Mousikanos, the ruhu* of the Della, 
which was kiioum to the Greeks as Patalcne, from its capital 
Patala, arrived in camp and proffered the sulimission of his 


^ Pcilhon was sole satrap of the 
Lower Indus, the mention of 
Oxynrle.s as liis c-olleague being 
due to corruption of the text {anU 
p. 99, note 1). 

McCrmdle translates * Alexander 
ordered the rebel to be hanged'; 
Gronovius renders 'Alexander cru- 
ciflgi iubet 

* OCrtu ^ 'IkSoiwai'Tfs IdeJoiiAw^To 
ijSf; Tj 'AXi^itvhpov tc ;fat 

rjjy 'KKtiMpov The transla¬ 

tion is MoCrindle's. Curtius speaks 
of 'the people known a.^ tlie Musi- 


cani'; calls Oxykanos by the name 
of Porticauus; and states that liis 
subjects were the PraesM. Accord¬ 
ing to him, Porlicanus ivas slain. 
The same author states that the 
troops Sambos used poisoned 
swords (ix, a). 

* Sindiniana may or may not 
have been Sihwan, with which it is 
commonly' identified for no better 
reason than that both names begin 
with S. The MSS. read Sindonalia. 
Headings of names in Strabo are 
open to much doubt. See Dilbher s 
edition, Didot, Paris, 
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Kraieros 

sent 

lioiae. 


Alex¬ 
ander’s 
advv.nec 
lo Palala. 


l*atala. 


kiti|;(l()in, M-hich was acoopti'd. lie was sent back to bis 
c(tuiitry to ia*ei)aiv for the reception of the expedition. 

About liic same time Kratcros, one of Alexander’s most 
trusted lieutenants, was dclaehctl with orders to conduct 
a lar{^<; portion of the army into Karmanla by the route* 
leading through the territories of Araehosia (Kandahar) 
and Drangiana (Sistan).* The troops entrusted to Kratei*os 
comprised the brigades (r«feiy) of Attains, Meleager, and 
Antigenes, besides some of the archers, the ‘companions’ 
or guards, and other Mai cdonians unfit for further active 
service. The elephants also accompanied this force. 

Alexander in person retained the command of the troops 
serving as marines, while Ilephaislion was given supreme 
command of the rest of the armv, which advanced on the 
bank of the rivc'i*. Krateros, who had been transferred 
t j the left bank in Upper Sind^ had, of course, l)ecn oblii^ed 
lo recross P'e strcuin in order to begin his homeward marcli. 
llis place on the left hunk \va^ i.n w taken by PciUion, son 
of Agoiior, wlio wtis given a mouoted forcv* of Itincci'M find 
Agriaiiiaiis, witli instructions to place colonists in certain 
fortific'^ towns, to suppress attempts at insurrection, main¬ 
tain order, ar d ultimat(?ly rejoin Alexander at Palahu The 
prince (CTrapxos) and people of that cily lied in terror, but 
wort* mostly reassured and induced to return to their homes 
(Arriaii, Anah. vi, 17). 

The position of tlie city of Patala has been much disputed; 
l)ut the best opinion is that it m as at or jjear the very ancient 
site ot Bahmanabad, situated in N. hit. 25"^ 52' and E. long. 
(>8'" 52', some G miles westward from the more modern city 
of Mansuriva. Tlie api*x of the Delta was probably near 
Kalari, about 40 miles north of Bahmaimbad, in approxi¬ 
mately N. hit. 40' and E. long. 68^ 30\ For the discus¬ 
sion of Alexandt r’p hnovenients the identity of Patala and 


’ All Ihe experts are agreed that 
Kratcro.s must havt‘ used the cosy 
ojKJTi route past Vjtlfit, through the 
Miilja Mfila, Miitloh) Pass, along 
the inodorn e;:iavan road. The 
Boliin and Quelta route did not 


come into use until recent times 
(Holdich, Thn CUiUh nf India, 1910, 
p. MT; Sykes, Ten Thoumnd Atilen 
m p. 49). l*he MiiUa Pass 

is open ail the year round (Masson, 
ii, HO;. 
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Biihtntiiiabad may be asauincil^ although it cannot he fully 
proved.^ 

Alexander^ considering Patala to be a position of high 
strategical importance, caused Ilephaistion to construct u 
citadel there and to dig wells in the adjoining i-egioii. He 
proposed to make a great naval station at the point where 
the river divideel^ and renudned sufficiently long on the s^x^t 
to see some progreSsS made in the construction of a roadstead 
and dockyard. He then resolved to explore personally both 
arms of tlie river down to the sea, and first sailed down the 
western or right branch, which probably debouched near or 
below Debal, the ancicJit port of Sind, distujit about 15 
miles from Thatha (Tatta). His sailors, accustomed to tin; 
tideless waters of the Mediterranean, were thrown into a 
state of great alarm and confusion by the ebb and flow of 
the tide, but ultimately AlexaT)dcr suceeoded in pushing on 
with some of the fastest vessels, and reacliii’:': the open sea. 
He sailed out a few miles into the deep, sacrificed bulls to 
Poseidon, iind followed up the sacrifice by a libation, casting 
the golden vessels used in tiie ceremony into the ocean as 
a thank-offering.*^ 


^ Bahiuanabad, Bahniannih, or 
Bahmaimu, not Bra1iinni)ab;uJ, as 
commonly and erroneously written. 
Under the name of Bahmaniibad it 
was founded by Baliman, son of 
Lsfandiyar, ‘ in the time of Gush- 
tasib, ruler of Iran-Zunuu. * Bahman 
is anotlicr name of ArUixcrxes 
Longimaniis, or Ahasuerus, wlio 
reigned from about 4(>5 to ii.c. 
(Raverty, p. .510; llciimud, 

Jvd, Ant.t viii, 330'). He was the 
grandson of Gushtasib. But the 
site is much more ancient, and 
includes extensive prehiston<‘ rc. 
mains JUporf^ Arch. 

\V. /.‘for 181)6-T, par. 30-50; 
ibid./for 1903-4, pp. 13:1-44). The 
site of BahmanSbau was discovered 
by Mr. Bellasis in lH6i {Jo. Jio. }h\ 
it. A. /S?., Jan., 1S50\ Munsuriya 
lias been built from, and partly on, 
the ruins of the primitive city 
(Coiiscus, Annual Rep. A. S. W. 
Indian 1903-4, pp. 13^> 44; 1908-9, 


pj>. 79 87). llaverly’s discursive 
note 105 (op. cit., pp. 190 205) gives 
much information. For thi*. posi¬ 
tion of the apt‘x of the Delta, and 
the <‘ity of Patala, see ibid., pp. ^3Mi, 
401,402. General Huig, who greatly 
ijiidercstiiuates the grtnvth of the 
Delta, is certainly wrong in placing 
Patala below the latitude of Hyder¬ 
abad (N. lai:. 2.5"^ 23', E. long. 08'^ 
2.5'). Tlie same writer was not 
aware of the evideiu‘e which led 
Haverty to place the most ancient 
known apex of the Delta 40 miles 
above Bahnianabad {The Indus 
Delta Oountrpj pp. 1, 129, 135, PW, 
Kegan Paul « Co., 1H94). Most 
bo(^s (e. g. Balfour's Cyclopaedia) 
erroneously identify Patala with 
Hyderabad. 

2 Curtius (ix, 9) gives a spirited 
and detailed account of tlie voyage 
from Patala to the sea. Thathah 
(Tatta) is in N. lat. 24^ U\ E. 
long. fi7^ 58', In the seventeenth 


Explora¬ 
tion of 
Delta. 
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Prepara- Ht* tlien roturiicd to Patala, wliere he foiiiid the works 
living* station well advanced^ and proceeded to 

India. explore the eastern, or left, branch of the river. 'Near its 
mouth lie passed through a large lake, apparently that 
now known as the Samarrdi lake to the west of Umarkot, 
and again reached the sea-shore in about latitude 
Having spent tliree days in reconnoitring the coast and 
arranging for the construction of wells, he returned to 
Patala. Harbours anti docks were built on tht‘ shores oi 
the lake, and furnished whh garrisons. Provisions to supply 
the forces for four months \\ere collected, and all other 
necessary preparations were made for tlie two liold enter¬ 
prises whieh he had planned: tht‘ voyage of tlie fleet along 
the (‘oast to the Persian Gulf, and Ids own inarch with the 


fu nlury (Sir Thoinns Hrrbert, TliC- 
x not DOiial c>r 1)0 was 

tlu: south(‘rnj»'ost tov/ti in Sind, 
and Ji mii'di frequented scapnrt, 
distant about 1.) miles from Tha- 
thah. The town lia*^ now iiJterly 
disappeared; but it must luiv'* 
stood near to the slnino of i^ir 
Pul ho, or a litilo farther (o the 
south-we.d, at tiie foot of the M.ik* 
kalili Jjill:;, and near ihe Hh'lgar 
bi.mch of the nidus, whieh was in 
those days a very g:eat .stream 
(Kavertv," ‘The Miliran of Sind.' 
pp. note Ill5'. Haig puts 

it at a ruin-rovered site miles 
SW. of I'halhah (HoldiHi, The 
<Utles of India, p. MIO;. That 
identiiieation seems to be corre<*t. 
But Rav'crty (p. makes a slip 
in saying that Herbert landed at 
‘Uiul.* He landed at ‘.Swalley 
Hoad', off Surat •' '/VvovAv, ed. U)77, 
p, 4? -. Diul is mentioned by him 
on p. SO as a port. 

* For an aeeountof Ihe Samfirrili 
lake, sec Itaverty, op. eit., pp. 4(>.7, 
477. It is marked as SiAnaro on 
tlie India Office map. Tn Alex¬ 
anders Lime the Ran (Itimn) of 
< hitch ^ Kaehchh) must have been an 
estuary of the sea,extending north¬ 
ward to about parallel where the 

(sistern arm of 11. great river fell 
into k. The lake was only a short 
distaiK'c from the iuouth of the river 


(Arrian, y/nah. vi, 20}. The coast¬ 
line has extended ciumnously. The 
spot called Mngluilbln, where Ak- 
har’s officer, in Queen Elizabeth's 
iiuie. itood U) get a view of the 
ocean, is now (juitc .'>0 miles from 
the sea. tartiie.r west, at Somni- 
yaoi, near the Piirfili (Arabios'; 
ri\er, the coast lias advanced at 
Ica.st 20 miles since Alexander’s 
lime. Most of llu* land to the 
.south of Badm, which stands in 
about N. lat. 21’^ 40\ lias been 
formed siiu e tlie reign of Akbnr: 
th(‘ coast-line h,ad a mean latitude 
of about 24 30' in the eighth century 
when the Arab conquest took phu'C. 
Ill Alexander’s lime, a thousand 
years earlier, the coast-line was, of 
course, considerably farther north, 
but no man can delineate it with 
any apjiroach to accuracy. The 
parallel of 25'^ may be taken as an 
approximate definition of the coast 
rei oniiuitred by Alexander. Tlie 
land ul the Kohrai tiioulli (viilgo 
‘Kliori Creek’) now extends to 
about 30'. (See Haverty, oi). 
cit., pp. 468, 469. 470, 47T, &c.; 
Haig, op. cit., pp. 136, 139; and 
a good paper by Mr. ft. Sive- 
wright, ‘ Culch and the Ran,’ 
Geo(/r. Journal^ voL xxix (1907), p. 
618); also Sir Bartle Frere, * Notes 
on the Runn of Cutch,’ ibid., 1871. 
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army through Godrosia in a direction^ so far as might ho 
practicabie^ parallel to the course of the fleet. 

His pfans were conceived upon a comprehensive scale. Akxan- 
Nearchos, the admiral who had successfully commanded the 
flotilla during the ten months’ vo)^age from Jihlam to tht 
sea, w^as instructed to bring the fleet round the coast into 
the Persian Gulf as far as the mouth of the Euphrates^ and 
to record careful observations of the strange lands and seas 
which he should visit. Alexander himself proposed to conduct 
the army back to Persia through the wilds of the country 
then called Gedrosia, and now known as Makran, hitherto 
untrodden save by the legendary hosts of Semiramis and 
Cyrus, whom ho desired to surpass. The king, who was 
independent of the winds, started on his march about the 
beginning of October, 325 «. c. Nearchos, being obliged to 
watch for the change of the monsoon, did not leave his 
anchorage in the river until two or three weel^s lator.^ 

Although Gedrosia has usually remained outside the Gedrosia. 
Indian political system, the province, or part of it, lias 
been included from time to lime Avithin tlie dominums of 
the sovei*eigns of Hind, c-ind its history cannot be regardiMl 
as altogether foreign to the history of India. Hut the* 
satrapy of Gedrosia umlouhtodly lay beyond tlic limits of 
India proper, and a summary narra1iv<' of tlu‘ adv('nturea 
met with by Nearchos on its coast and b)^ ins sovereign in its 
deserts will be suflicient U) complete the story of Alexander’s 
Indian campaign. 

Nearchos was detained for several days in llie river, and, Alexan^ 
after much dilficult) in making a passage for the ships round 
a bar, whicli ohstnicted the mouth of the western branch, 
ultimately got out to sea.^ (k)ntrary winds detained him 

* Nearchos Is said to have started raonths. Igatala was reached ‘ about 
from his anchorage in tlie river on tlie rising of the dog-star \ July 
tlie twentieth day of the Athenian August. The operations <'arricd 
month Boikiromion (Sept.-Oct.)* out at, or conducted from, Tatala, 

H. c. lliis date seems to be must have occupied a considerable 
correct. Alexander may have bc^ time. 

gun his march two or three weeks ^ ‘ Bar’, ip/m (^Indika^ !!?l\ Some 
earlier. Aristoboulos (Strabo, xv, authors base ‘ identiiications ’ on 
17) is Ihc authority for the descent the translation of tp^a by ‘ro^k \ 
of the rivers having lasted ten Arrian goes on to say that\earchos 
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'riic 

OrciUi. 


for twenty-four days in a secure harbour, to which he gave 
the name of Alexander's Haven, The coast-line has been 
clianged so much by both accretion and denudation that 
attempts at detailed identifications of places near the mouth 
of the river are waste of time, but it is safe to affirm that 
the haven where Ncarchos found shelter was not very far 
from the modern Karachi (Kurrachec). The admiral then 
crept cautiously along the inhospitable coast, his crews often 
suffering severely froia lack of provisions and fresh water. 
After travelling 100 mih s or so (850 stadia)^ the fleet 
reached the mouth of the river Arabis (the Purfili), which 
formed tlie boundary between the Arabioi, the last people of 
Indian descent si^ttled in this direction, and the Oreitai, who 
occupied an (‘xtensivc territory to the west of the riverJ 
Having traversed an estimated distance of 800 more, 

t!ic fleet reached a place called Kokala, where the ^vearied 
crows Mere allowed to disembark and enjoy much needed 
vvM, bile the sailors were r^*;'osi!ig here in a fortified 
camp (Indika^ Noaivhos came into touch with Tjcoiiiiatos, 
M'hom Alexander l ad detache<l m ith a field force to subdue 
the Oreitai {Anub. vi, ii2). Nows arrived tliat a great battle 
had been touTbt in which Leonnatos had defeat(*d tJie natives 
with ten'iI)lo slauirliU'r. Tho Oreitai are SJiid to have lost 
6,000 men uiul all their leaders out of a total force of 
8,000 loot ami 300 horse.^ The Macedonian loss, although 
muncrieally small, was noteworthy bcca»isc it included the 
rolicague of Leonnatos, Apollophancs, who had recently been 
appointed Satrap of the country.® Communications between 
Leomuitos and Nearchos having l)oen established, the fleet 
was repaired and victualled, and sailors who had proved 


dug .1 elmnnel tliruugh ‘ the softer 
l>nrt of the bar \ wanep 

7VU tppaTo^. 

‘ The (bourse of the Vrabis, or 
Ar.'ibios, has changed considerably, 
^ Curtius, ix, 9, 

^ Arriau. Indihu 'i?3. liut the 
same auUior asserts in Aruibtmitj 
vi, ^i7, that Ahxander, after his 
arrival at the ^^Tcdrosian capitaJ, 
Poura (mod. Bainpur}, deposed 


Apollophanes from his satrapy, 
because he had atterly disregarded 
his instructions. Arrian then goes 
on to say that Thoas, who was ap- 
poinU^d successor, soon died, and 
was succeeded by Sibyrtios. Cur¬ 
tins (ix, \0) asserts tliat the prede¬ 
cessor of Sibyrtios wan Memnon, 
who was ‘ cut of by some malady \ 
1 cannot reconcile these discrepan¬ 
cies. 
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iiiefiiciont lit sou woro drafted into the army, their phiees 
being taken by men selected from tlic troops under the 
commancT of Leoniiatos, 

Continuing their voyage westward, the ships passed along The 
the coast near tlie nioutli of the river Tomeros,^ which was ^ 

inhabited by a race of savages, ignorant of the use of iron, 
and armed only with wooden spears charred at the point to 
harden them. These wild men were covered with shaggy 
hair all over the body, and had claw-like nails strong enough 
to rip up fish and to split the softer kinds of wood. Their 
clothing was made of the skins of wild beasts or those of tlie 
larger fishes. After a skirmish with the savages, the fleet 
delayed for five days to effect rei)airs, and on the sixth day 
reached the rocky headland named MaluJia (now lias Malhi), 
the western boundary of the Oreitai, who were not savages, 
hut were dressed and armed like the iidiahitants of India, 
although differing from them in language aiui customs.- 

When the Malana cape had been passed, the inland people The Ge- 
were known as Gedrosioi, and no longer ass Orcitai.^ The 
inliabitants of the coast continued to astonish tlie voyagers 
by their strange manners and customs. ^These poor wretches^ 
we arc told, ^ had nothing hut fish to live on,^ and so they 
were dubbed Ichthyophagoi, or ^ Eish-eaters by the Greeks. 

Whales, which were numerous along tliis coast, although 
very alarming to the sailors of the fleet, were extremely 
useful to the natives on shore, and supplicil tlu^ materials for 
the better houses, which wen? built of wdiales’ boiies, the 
huge jaws serving as doorways, as they do still.^ 

* Now the Hiiigol. iueludcd the voiintry of the Oreitai 

^ Diodorus agrees 11mtthe Oreitai and Arabioi as well as Gedrosia 
in most respects closely resembled proper, Tlie Oreitai arc supposed 
the Indians, but adds that they to be now represented by the Iainu i 
were in the habit of stripping the tribes of Las Bela, who (‘laiiri 
dead and cx^xising the bodies in llajput descent. The Gadurs, 
the jungles to be devoured by the one of the Immri clans, may repre- 
wiid beasts. sent the Gedrosioi. 

® Arrian here uses the term ^ The habits of the people on the 
Gedrosioi in a sense narrower than coast are absolutely unchanged, 
that of Strabo, who, when dcscrili- Men, women, children, dogs, 
mg Ariiina (xv, ch, ii, 9), seems camels, cats, and cattle, all eat fish 
to bring Gedrosia as for east as the {Qeo(f?\ 1896, p. 388). IJl^ilo- 
1 nd us. No real discrepancy exists; stratus was <*orreetly infurrned when 
the Satrapy of Gedrosia doubtless he wrot«.‘ that ‘ the sh< of the 
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The seanuMi on board tlui sliips of Nearehos, being super¬ 
stitious like' the sailors of all ages and countries^ were much 
frightened at the weird tales told about an uninhabited 
island, w'hieh Arrian calls Nosala {Tndika^ 31), and is now 
known as Astola, Astalu, Ilashtalu, or Haftala—the Solera 
of Philostratus. It lies nearly midway between Unnera and 
Pasni headlands, and is to this day as much an object of 
dread to the Med fishermen as it was long ago to the Greek 
sailors.^ 

Arrival of Thus threading their \, :iy through all dangers, real or 
imagirn'iry, tlio explorers made their Avay to a port called 
Hadis, near Cape Jask at the entrance to tlu^ Straits of 
Orinii/, and so came ijito touch with the more civilized 
province of Kannania. Proceeding through the straits, the 
delighted mariners found tlienisclves at Ilarino/eia (Ormuz), 
r charming place, producing everything that they w^inted, 
I'xccpt olive:" Here the men came ashore and wa're grate- 
fully enjoying their rest, w hen sonv of tlie more adventurous 
spirits rsirolletl inkiiid, and w ere astounded to meet a stranger 
wearing Gr<?ek clothes and sp('aki?)g Greek. Tears came to 
their ry “s ns they hoard the familiar sounds of home in that 
strange and hslaiu laml. Explanations having been ex- 
ebanged, the stranger proved to he a straggler from Alex¬ 
ander’*': army, and gavij the, uadcomo information that the 
king w as only five daJ^s’ march distant. 
of^Nea\^ Nearclios and Archias at once arranged to go inland to 
chosnntl *‘H*et their sovereign, and, after many difliculties, made their 
Ajfx<in ^..^y ragged and unkempt were they 

that Alexand(‘r at first co\d<l not recognize them. When at 


< ounhy . . . fire (jucer feeders - the 
shepherds p/islure them on fish, as 
1 hey do on fif^s in (Jaria ' (yiitoUonius. 
iii, •V'i*. 


^ Koldioh, The h Bonk 
l^md I Methuen, 1901), p. 20fi; T 
nf India, p. KJO. On tl 
whole, Jicrording to this author, tl 
coast-line of Makran is not great 
changed, and most of the ports an 
landing-places vi iicd by NVarch< 
can •be identified altliough man 
islands have been destroyed t 


erosion. The name of the province, 
which is generally spelt Makrfin or 
Mekran, is written Mukrdn by 
Raverty. Holdich's lecture en¬ 
titled ‘A Retreat from India' 
{/. i-nUed SfTiHre Inst, India, ISOi, 
p. 112, with map) is the best 
modern authority for the details of 
the Gedrosian march. The same 
author gives a map of Alexander's 
route in * Notes on Ancient and 
Mediaeval Makran' (Geogr. J., 
1896). 
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last he was convinced of his friends’ identity, he ussinncd 
hastily that they must be the sole miserable survivors from 
his lost fleet, and was in despair at the imagined disaster. 

But he was soon reassured by Neurchos, who told him that 
the ships were safe and sound, hauled up at the mouth of the 
Auamis liver for repairs. 

The, admiral, having volunteered to conduct the fleet up VovAge 
the Gulf to Susa, returned to the coast, to which he. was 
obliged to fight his way, and thence sailed on, with little 
adventure, to the mouth of the Euphrates. He then heard 
<jf Alexander’s approach to Susa, and turning back, entered 
the Tigris to meet him, and ‘ it was thus that the expedition 
vvhicli had started from the mouth of the Indus was brr)uglit 
in safety to Alexantler ’ (Arrian, Itidika, Vi). 

The dilficulties encountered by the army under the com- Sufferings 
maud of Alexander were even greater than those met and ander’s 
overcome by the fleet under Ncarchos, Tlu king seems to 
have been ignorant of the existence of tlie Ilala range of 
mountains, which terminates, in Cape Malin. Tins great 
obstacle, which he was obliged to turn, ilerangcd his plans, 
and compelled him to penetrate far into the interior, atul 
for a time to lose touch with the fleet. The army suffered 
agonies from thirst, and the unfortunate followers pcri.shed 
by thousands. * The blazing heat and u^ant of water ’, Arrian 
tells us, ^ destroyed a great part of the army, and especially 
the beasts of burden, which perisliecl from the great tiepth 
of the sand, an<l the heat which scorched like fire, while 
a great many died of thirst.’ Ultimately, the renuuint of 
the force u'orked its way back to the coast, emerging near 
the harbour of Pasni, ulmost on the line wliere the telegrnpli 
wire now runs, tuid its sufferings were at an end. But the 
soldiers bad been obliged ‘ to burn the ricli spoils taken from 
their enemies, for the sake of whicli thej' had marched to the 
utmost extremities of the East’. The success of the general 
was the ruin of the private. 

While the army was still in Karmania, a report was Revolt in 
received that Philippos, satrap of the Indian provinces north 
of the confluence of the Akesines with the Indus, had been 
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treacherously murdered by his mercenary troops. Although 
this disquieting communication was accompanied by the 
information that the murderers bad been slain by the satrap^s 
Macedonian body-guard, Alexander was not then in a posi¬ 
tion to make permanent arrangements, and was obliged to 
content himself with sending a dispatch to India directing 
Ambhi, king of Taxila, and Eudemos, commandant of a 
Thracian contingent on the Upper Indus (Curtins, x, 1, 
11), to assume the administration of the province until 
a satrap could be appointed in due course. The death 
of Alexander at Babylon in the following year (June., 
f323 n.c.)^ effectually prevented any attempt being made to 
retain effe(,‘tivo control over the compiered countries cast of 
the Indus. 

When the second partition of the empire was effected at 
Tiiparadeisos in 321 n.c., Anlipater practically recogui/ed 
the mdcpeiKl''nce of India by appointing the native kings 
Poros and Ambhi as a matter of form to the charge of the 
Indus valley an<l Punjab. Pcithun, whom Alexander had 

appointed Satrap of the Indus Delta, was transferred to the 
province'"^ ^whicli bordered on the Paropanisadaii.e. to 
Arachosia, west of tlie Indus, and India w'as abandoned 
by the Macedonian government in rcalit)', though not in 
name.^ Eudemos, alone of the Macedonian officers, retained 
some authority in the Indus valley until about 317.^ 

The Indian expedition of Alexander may be said to have 
lasted for three years, from May, 327 b.c., when he crossed 
the Hindu Kush, to May, 324 b.c., when he entered Susa« 


' The attempts of German scholars 
to fix the precise day of the mouth 
are based on insufficient data 
(Hogarth, Philip ami Alejeander of 
Appendix}. , 

- ® Diodorus, xviii, 31/: * Antipater 
then divided the satrapies anew.. . 
and gave India, which bordered on 
the Paropanisadai, to Peithon, the 
son of AgenOr, and of the adjacent 
kingdoms he ga^ c that which lay 
alon^ the Indus to Poros, and that 
along the Hydaspes to Taxiles, for 
it was impossible to remove their 


kings without royal troo_ps under 
the command of some distinguished 
general.' In this passage the 
names of Pdros and Taxites (i. e. 
Ambhi, king of Taxila) evidently 
have b^n transposed. The Indds 
valley would naturally fall to the 
share of the Taxilan king, rather 
than to Poros, whose dominions 
lay to the east of the Hydaspes. 

® Arrian (Jlnah, vi, 27) writes 
KuJij/Aof; Diodorus (xbt, 14) writes 
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Out of this period aibout nineteen months were spent in 
India east of the Indus, from February or March, 3^ B.c., 
when he bros^ed the bridge at Ohind, until September or 
October in the following year, when he entered the territory 
of the Arabioi. 

Looked at merely from the soldier’s point of view, the The 
achievements wrought in that, brief space of time are marvel- ^ Anx¬ 
ious and incomparable. The strategy, tactics, and organiza- ander. 
tion of the operations give the reader of the story the 
impression that in all these matters perfection was attained. 

The professional military critic may justly blame Alexander, 
as his own officers blamed him, for excessive display of 
personal heroism, and needless exposure to danger of the 
precious life upon which the safety of the whole army 
depended; but criticism is silenced by admiration, and by 
the reflection that the example set by the king’s reckless 
daring was of incalculable value as a stimulus an** encourage¬ 
ment to troops often ready to despair of success. 

The descent of the rivers to the ocean thi'ough the terri-Three 
tories of civilized and well-armed nations, admittedly the 
best soldiers in the east, and the voyage of Nearchos from prises, 
the Indus to the Tigris, may fairly be described as unqualified 
successes. The third great enterprise, the retirement of the 
army led by Alexander in person through Gedrosia', would 
have been equally prosperous but for the occurrence of 
physical difiiculties, which could not be foreseen owing to 
the imperfection of the information at the king’s command. 

But even this operation was not a failure. Notwithstanding 
the terrible privations endured and the heavy losses suffered, 
the army emerged from the deserts as an organized and dis¬ 
ciplined force, and its commander’s purpose was attained. 

On .the whole, Alexander’s Indian campaign vi'as a success. Substnn- 
It was not really marred by the inutiny«it the Hyphjisis. If 
his soldiers had permitted him to plunge more deeply into 
the interior, he would probably have been unable to main¬ 
tain the communication with his European base on which 
his safety depended, and liis small, isolated force might have 
* Gedrosia (Strabo and Pliny) ; Gadrosia {raUpaurla, Arrian). 
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been overwhelmed by the mere numbers of his udversaries. 
Koines and his fellow remonstrants may be credite<l with 
havinjf prevented the annihilation of the Macedonian army. 

The triumphant progress of Alexander from the Hiiindaya 
lo the sea demonstrated the inherent weakness of the 
greatest Asiatic armies when confronted with European skill 
and discipline. The dreaded elephants lost their terroi’s, and 
proved to be a poor defence against the Macedonian cavalry. 
The nnopposod march of Kratcros from Sind to Persia 
through Sistan opened ujj an alternative laud route an<l 
solved tlio problem of easy overland communication with 
Europe, 'fhe ciieiimnavigation of the coast by Nearchos 
gave Alexander a third line of communication by sea, and, if 
he htnl lived, there is no reason to suppose that he would 
have experienced serious difficulty in retaining his hold upon 
tl)«' Panjab and Sind. 

iVll his pi('<'ccdings prove ccmclusively that he intended 
the permanent annexation of thost', a’ovinces to his empire, 
iind thi, nicitaurcs ■vhicli l»o look for the purpose were ajr- 
parently adeiiuate to ensure success. But Alexander’s pre¬ 
mature d'^ath destroyed the fruits of his well-planned and 
successful ent'‘ ‘prise. WifJiin three years of his departure, 
his officers had been ousted, his garrisons destr<»yed, and 
almost all trace of his rule had disappeared. The colonics 
winch he founded in India, unlike those established in the 
other Asiatic provinces, took no root. The campaign, al¬ 
though carefully designed to secure Ji permanent conquest, 
was in actual effect no more than a brilliantly successful raid 
on a gigantic; scale, which left upon India no msirk save the 
horrid scars of bloody war. 

India remained unchanged. The wounds of bsittlc were 
(juickly iiealed; the ravaged fields smiled again as the 
patient oxen and no* less patient husbandmen resumed their 
interrupted labours; and the places of the slain myriads 
u'ere filled by the teeming swarms of a population, which 
knows no limit save those imposed by the cruelty of man, 
or the still more pitiless operations of nature. India was 
not hellenizcd. She continued to live Iter life of * splendid 
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isolation % uud soon forgot tlie passing of the Macedonian 
storin,^ No Indian author, Hindu, Buddliist, or Jain, makes 
even the faintest allusion to Alexander or his deeds. 


^ The paradox of Nicse to the 
effect that the whole subsequent 
development of India was depen¬ 
dent uron Alexander's institutions 
is not, I think, true in an^ sense, or 
supported by a single fact. His 
words are : * Man kann daher mit 
Recht behaupten, dass von den 
Eiiirichtungen Alexanders die ganze 
weitere Kntwickelung ludiens ab- 
hiingig gewesen ist ’ {OeHchichie ikr 


yrlechinchan undL mak^donischen 
Hiaafen sfiH dar Schlackt hei 
Ckaeronm^ [. Teil, p. 508; Gotha, 
18i)3). The often-quoted lines by 
Matthew Arnold {Obtirnutnih) arc 

liiucli iiiorc to tlic point:— 

‘The East bowed low before the 
blast 

in patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions lliunder past. 
And plunged in thought again/ 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN 
OF ALEXANDER THE GRE^ r 

From May, to May, u.c. 


OATE II. C. 


327 

Early in May 
J une . • . 


August 

September 

November 

December 


The Advance. 

P/iSsuge of Hindu KilsIi tuountains over the Khawrik 
and Kaosh^ passes. 

From Nikaia (probably Jalalabad), Alexander with 
picked force proceeds to the subjugation of the 
mountains ; Hephaistion with rest of army advanc¬ 
ing to the Indus, probably through the valley of the 
Kabul river. 

Capture of stronghold of Astes tHasti) by Hephaistion 
after thirty days* siege. 

Alexander subdivides his force, advancing in person 
against the Aspasians; lie crosses the Gouraios 
(Panjkora) river, captures Massaga of the Assakc- 
iiians, and massacres 7,000 Indian mercenaries. 

Siege of Aoriios. 

Capture of Aornos. 


326 

January . 
January 
February 
February 
Marcli 
>^ril . • 

May - • 

Beginning 

July 


162C 


Arrival of Alexander at bridge-head at Ohind. 
to Halt of army £or thirty days. 

or Passage of Indus ‘in beginning of spring’; halt at 
Taxi la. 

Advance eastward. 

Arrival at the Hjrd^ispes (Jihlain) river, 
of Battle of the Hydaspes ; defeat of Poros. ^ 
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DATE II. C. 


EVENT. 


July . . 

August . 
September 


Foundation of Nikaia and Botikephala; 'passage of 
the Akesines (Chinfib^ river near the foot of the hills. 

Passage of the Hydraotes (llavl) river, and conflict 
with the Kathaeans. 

Arrival at the Hyphasis (Bias) river; refusal of army 
to proceed farther. 


Sept.-October . 
End of October 

325 

January 

Till September . 

Beginning of 
Oetob<‘r 
End of October 


The Hetreat. 

Ketircinent to the Hyd«aspes (Jihlam) river. 
Commencement of voyage down the rivers, and of 
march of army escorting the fleet. 

Collapse of the Malliaii power. 

Voyage continued, fighting with the Sogdui, Sambos, 
Mousikunos, See, 

Departure of Alexander to march through Gedrosia. 
Near(‘hos starts on voyage to the Persian Gulf. 


324. 

Iv« *. ly in January Arrival of Alexander at Poura (Bampur), the Gedrosian 
capital, sixty days distant from Ora. 

J ail nr y . • . , Halt of army at Poura. 

February . . [ March through KHnnani.*i. about 3(X» miles. 

End of Kpril or J Ai rival .it Susa in Pers’a, after about miles of 
beginning of I marching from western frontier of Karniatiia. 

May I 

35^1 j ~ 


aune 


. I Death of Alexander at Babylon. 


Note. —The time spent by Alexander in India proper, from his passage 
of the Indus in March, until his departure for Gedrosia in the end of 
September or the beginning of October, 325, ivas about nineteen months. 
The voyage down the river occupied about ten month.s out of this perioil, 
and the march from India to Susa w.as effected in about seven months. 
The march from the Bactrian frontier, that is to say, the Hindu Kush, to 
the Ind.43, and the subjugation of the mountain tribes on the north¬ 
western frontier of India were completed in ten iiiontlis. 

I. May, 327, to February, 32(j. inclusive: march from Hindu Kush to 
Indus, about ten months. 

II. March, 326, to September, 325, inclusive : in India proper, nearly 
nineteen months. 

III. CX-tober, lo April, 324, inclusive : inarch to Snsa, seven months. 

Total mri^Tioy of kxpeditiok, thhee y£\iis. 



CHAPTER V 


CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA AND BINDUSARA, 

FROM 2S1 D.c. TO 27a u.c. 

When Alexander quitted the Pan jab he posted no Mace- Eudemos. 
doiiiaii garrisons in that province, niaking over tlie care of 
his interests to king Poros, who must liavc been independent 
in jjractice. Ainbhi, king of Taxilu, was also cJitrusted with 
authority as a colleague of Poros, After the assassination of 
Philippos, Alexander had sent orders from Karmania to 
Eudemos, commandant of a Thracian garrison on the Indus, 
to act as Resident pending tlie appointment of a satrap, 
and to supervise the native princes. But the officer had 
no adequate force at his command to enforce his authority, 
which must have been purely nominal. He managed, how¬ 
ever, to remain in India, probably somewhere in the basin 
of the Indus, until about 317 u.c., Avhen he departed to help 
Eumcnes against Antigonos, taking with him a hundred 
and twenty elephants, and a small force of infantry and 
cavalry. He had obtained the elephants by treacherously 
slaying a native prince, perhaps Poros, with whom he had 
been associated as a colleague.^ 

The province of Sind, on the Lower Indus, below the great Peithou, 
confluence of the rivers, which had been entrusted by 
Alexander to Peithon, son of Agenor, remained under Greek 
influence for a period still shorter. At the time of the 
second partition of the Macedonian empire \n 321 u.c. at 
Triparadeisos, Antipatcr was avoweiliy unable to exercise 
any effective coiitml over the Indian ^Rajas/ and Peitlidn 
had been obliged already to retire to the west of the Indus. 

* *laM Si Ttjs 'IvSi/cijs IZSSafMs nap' tpovijaas Tlupoy [yA. npayrov^ri^v fiaai- 
£yiv€TO iitn4wv piv ntvTOKoaUav Xta (DiodoriiS, xix, 14). 

[v. 1. ir€(citv * Ow ydp rovrovi roiit 

[v.l, TpteufOflrW], iifaroi/ peTOfciPijffai x^P*^ Swdp€(tK 

fixoffi’ dc Otfpia raiha napiXa^* ical ini^avQvt (Dioeferus* 

perd ^A.Ki(difSpov 6oAo- xviii, si). 

I 2 
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Tilt’ Indian iirovinccs to tlie east of the river were con- 
set^ueiitly ignored in the partition, and Peithon was content 
to accept the govermncnt of the regions bordering on the 
Paropanisadai, or Kabul country. That country probably 
continued to be administered by Roxana’s father Oxyartes, 
whom Alexander had appointed satrap. Sibyrtios was 
confirmed in the government of iVrachosia and Gedrosia; 
Stasandros, the Cyprian, was given Aria and Drangiaiia, and 
his countryman Stasanor was appointed governor of Bactria 
and Sogdiana.^ These arrangements clearly prove that in 
5 631 »,c., within two years of Alexander’s deatli, the Greek 
jKiwer, to the east of the Indus, had been extinguished, with 
the slight exception of the small territory’, wherever it may 
, have been, which Eudemos managed to hold for some four 
years longer. 

’I’he insecurity of the Macedonian authority in the newly 
annexed Indian provinces had been proved by the assassina¬ 
tion of Philippos, the reyiort of w) ich was received while 
Alexander was in Kuriiutiilii, aiul might bo expected to 
return some day to the scene of liis victories, Elis death in 
.lune, ‘>9‘i n.c., tlispelled all fears of his return, and the 
native princes 'uidoulitedly took the earliest possible oppor¬ 
tunity to assert their iudependeuce and exterminate the 
weak foreign garrisons. The news of Alexander’s decease 
was known in India probably as early us August, but no 
serious fighting would have been undertaken by ordinary 
(’onunanders until the beginning of the cold season in 
October; for Alexander’s indifference to elimatic conditions 
was not shared by Indian chiefs, who were accustomed to 
regulate their military movements strictly in accordance with 
.'precedent. We may feel assured that as soon as the news 
i of the conqueror’s death had been confirmed beyond doubt, 
I and the season perdiitted the execution of military oper.a- 
Itions with facility, a general miug too k ,pji »C 9 j and that 
j Macedonian authority in India was at an end early in 

• ’Afitav W ekiMyyi&yfiv Xroaiy- $)), McCrindle {Intmion of India 
Ty Kvir^iif)- rl/v t UivcTpun'^v Kot 6y Altxauder tiu ifreat, Snd cd., p. 
2 oTf{;nff(if Sraffdi-c// T^i joAty, ini 4U) confounds these two ofiicers. 
7tfi avrijtivTt I'lj-Jou(Dividorus, xviii, 
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'322, n.c., except the small remnant to which Eiidemos 
continued to cling. 

The leader of the revolt against the foreignera was an ablip 
adventurerj Chandragiipta by namp, at that time a young- 
man, probably not more than twenty-five years of age. 
Although he was on the father’s side a scion of the royal 
house of Magadha—the principal state in Nortlwrn India— 
his molher, or, according to another version, his grandmother, 
was of lowly origin, and, in accordance with Hindu law, he 
belonged to her caste, and had to bear the reproach of 
inferior social rank. The family name Maurya, assnmeil by 
the members of the dynasty founded by Chandragupta, is 
said to be a derivative from Mura, his mother’s or grand¬ 
mother’s name. In some way or other young Chandragupta 
incurred the displeasure of his kinsman, Mahnpadma Nanda, 
the reigning king of Magadha, and was obliged <o go int<» 
exile.' During his banishment he had tlie gi.»v’d fortune to 
see Alexander, and is said to have expressed the opinion that 
the Macedonian king, if lie had advanced, would have made 
an easy conquest of the great kingdom on the Ganges, by 
reason of the extreme unpopularity of the reigning monarch.® 
Mahapadma Nanda was reputed to he the son of a barlwr, 
who had secured the affections of the late queen. The 
guilty pair had then murdered the king, whose thnme was 
seized by the barber-paramour. Ilis son, the now reigning 
monarch, was avaricious and profligate, and naturally pos¬ 
sessed few friends. 

Chandragupta, having collected, during his exile, a for¬ 
midable force of the warlike and predatory clans on the 
north-MTestern frontier, attacked the Macedonian garrisons 
after Alexandei*’s death, and conquered the Panjab. It 
appears probable that before he undertook the expulsion of 
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^ * lie was bom in humble life... 
when by his insolent behaviour he 
had offended Nandrus | Nanda], 
and was ordered by that king to 
be put to death, he sowht safety 
by a speedy flight* mxstin, xv, 
4, with von Gutschmid^s emenda¬ 
tion of Nandrum for Af 


M<€rindle, pp» 397, The 

MiudrO Rokskom play lays 
emphasis on the low-caste origin of 
Chandragupta, and on his relalidn- 
ship to the Nanda king. In these 
matters 1 am convinced that the 
play is based on genuine tradition. 

* Plutarch, Alexander^ ch. 
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the foreign garrisons, he had already overthrown his uiipopvdar 
relation, the Nanda king of Magadbn, whom lie deposed and 
slew. The dramatist who tells the story asserts; and no 
doubt with truth, that Nanda’s race perished utterly and was 
exterminated. The adviser of the youthful and inexpericnc^ 
Chandragupta in tins' i’evolution was a subtle Brahman 
mimed Chanakyaj or Kautilya, by whose aid he succeedeil 
in seizing the vacant throne. But the people did not gain 
much by the change of masters, because Cliaudragupta, 
‘after his victory, forfeited by Ins tyranny all title to the 
name of lil^erator, oppressing with servitude the very people 
whom lie had emancipated from foreign thraldom.’ He in- 
lierited fixnn his Nanda predecessor a huge army, which he 
increased until it numbered 80,000 cavalry, 9,000 ele|>hants, 
000,000 infantry, and a multitude of eiiariots. Witli this 
ir’\.sistible force all the Northern States, probably as far as 
the Nai’bada, or even farther, were overrun and subjugated; 
so liiat the dominions of (Uiandrag inta, the first historical 
piirainount sovereign or Minperor in India, extenilcd from 
the Baj' of Bengal tc the Arabian Sea, 

While, riiaiulragupta was (.‘ugaged in the consolidation of 
his emjjire, a I'val was laying the foundations of his power 
in Western and Ceidral Asia, and preparing to attempt the 
nx'overy of Alcxainler’s Indian conquests. In the course of 
the internecine struggle between the generals of Alexander, 
two Jiad emerged as competitors for supreme power in Asia— 
Antigonos and Sclcnkos, who afterwards became known as 
Nikator, or the Conqueror. Fortune at first favoured 
Antigonos, and drove his antagonist into exile; but, in 
312 D.C., Scleiikos recovered possession of Babylon, and six 
years later felt himself justified in assuming the regal style 
and title. He is conventionally described as king of Syria, 
but was in reality t/ie lord of Western and Central Asia.^ 
The eastern provinces of his realm extended to the bordcra 
of India; and he naturally desired to recover the Mace- 
(Ionian con<j[ueafs in that country, which had been practically 
aba^idbncd, althougli never formally rclin<]uishc<l. In pursuit 
* S<;c Mr. Beran's work, 37i« House ofSeteuem, 
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of this object Seleukos crossed the Ind us, in j).r .ajbout .305 b.c.j 305 0 . 0 . 
and attempted to imitate the victorious march of Alexander.^ 

The details of the campaign are not known, and it is im¬ 
possible to determine how far the invading army penetrated 
into the Gangetic valley, if at all, but the result of the war is 
certain. 

When the shock of battle came, the hosts of Chandragupta Treaty 
were too strong for the invader, and Seleukos was obliged 
to retire and conclude a humiliating peace. Not only "“d Chan- 
was he compelled to abandon all thought of conquest 
in India, but he was constrained to surrender a large part 
of Ariana to the west of the Indus. In exchange for the 
comparatively trifling equivalent of five Imiulrod elephants, 
Chandragupta received the satrapies of the Paropanisadai, 

Aria, and Arachosia, the capitals of which were respectively 
the cities now known as Kabul, Herat, and Kandahar, The 
satrapy of Gedrosia, or at least the ('astern portion of it, 
se(ims also to have been included in the cession, and the high 
contracting powers ratified the peace by * a matrimonial 
alliance^*, which phrase probably means that Seleukos gave 
a daughter to his Indian riva\. This treaty may be dated 303 b. c. 
in 303 B.c. As soon as it was concluded Seleukos started 
on his long march westward to confront Antigoiios, whom 
he defeated and slew at Ipsos in Phrygia in 301 Ipsos 301 h.c. 

being distant at least 2,500 miles from the Indus, the march 
to it must have occupied a year or more. 

The range of the Hindu Kush mountains, known to the 

^ western 

frontier. 

^ ‘TransiLum doindc in Imliam Hyphasis, The fiKIs that Seleukos 
fecit*, &c, (Justin, xv, 1); koI retired from India, giving up 
rou nfpdaas ffroXejjLrjcr^u ’Ai/6po- valuable provinces in exchange for 
Kdrra [Clmndragupta], BaaiXfi tS/v only 500 elephants out of the 9,0<>0 
vfpl ainov *lv^Vj avr^ possessed by Ciiandragiipta, that 

teal HrjSo9 (TwiBtTo (Appian, %r. he entered into a matrimonial 
55). Strabo (Bk. ii, cn. ii, 9) sub- alliance, and sent an ambassador, 
sllttites for the last two words, clearly indicate the real nature of 
(TwBipL^voi htyapiav, the relations between the sove- 

^ Niese's notion that Chandra^ reigns. Mcgaslhenes exhibits the 
gupta recognized the sovereignty greatest respect for the Indian 
of Seleukos {die Ohfirhoheii de» monarch, and never presumed to 
^Uuhoa aniirkmnte) has no foun- regard himself as the Resident at 
dation, except the anecdote that the court of a feudatory, ConcerD> 
Chandragupta paid honour to the ing the extent of the cession of 
altars set up by Alexander at the Ari^a see Appendix F. ^ 
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nients of 
Chandra- 

priipta. 


2m B.^ 


Mega- 
stJienes, 
c- 302 ii. 


Greeks as the Paropanisos or Indian Caucasus^ in this way 
became the frontier between Chandragupta’s provinces of 
Herat and Kabul on the south, and the Selcukidati. province 
»»f Bactrin on tlic north. The first Indian emperor, more 
than two thousand years ago, thus entered into possession 
of tliat ‘ scientific frontier ’ sighed for in vsiin by his English 
successors, and never held in its entirety even by the Moghal 
inonnrehs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. • 

In the course of some eighteen years Chandragupta had 
expelled the Macedonian garrisons from the Panjiib and 
Sind, repulsed and humbled Seleukos the CoiKpieror, and 
established himself as undisputed supreme lord of at least 
all Northern India and a large part of Ariana. These 
achievements fairly entitle him to rank among the greatest 
and most successful kings known to history. A realm so 
vast and various as that of (’handragupta was not to be 
g»)vcrtied by weakness. The strong hand which won the 
emp^T was needed to keep it, and the government was 
iwlinin' >tcred will, stern severity.' About si.x years after the 
withdrawal of SAeukos, Chatjdiagupta either abdicated or 
died (208 n.c.), and handed on the im{}orial succession to 
Iiis son IViiulusiira, who is also known by the title of Amitra- 
ghuta, ‘ Slayer of Foes.’ 

Soon after the conclusion of peace in or alamt 803 n.c., 
Seleuko'’ had sent as his envoy to the court of Chandragupta 
an officer named Megastlicnes, who had been employed under 
Sibyrtios, satrap of Arachosia. The envoy resided for a con¬ 
siderable time at Pataliputra (now Patna), the capital of the 
Indian ('mpire, and employed his leisure in compiling an cx- 
celleiU accourt of the geography, products, and institutions of 
India, which continued to be the principal authority on the 
subject until modern times. Although often misled by 
erroneous information received from others, Megasthenes is 

' Jiiiitin, XV, 4, and Ihe details books and in Wilson’s preface to his 
given by Megasthenes. The pas- translation of the iiuwil KdlukaiM. 
SMC in Justin's compilation is one That play, probably compost in 
of the most important concerning the fifth century, undoubtedly em- 
Chandragupta. T.,, testimonies of bodies a genuine historical tradi- 
Greek nnd lioman tion, of which I have mode cautiDU$ 
autnbrs arc collected in McCrindlc’s use. 
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a veracious and trustworthy witness concerning matters which j 
came under his personal observation, and his vivid account,' 
of Chandraguptji’s civil and military administration may be 
accepted without hesitation as tr\ie and accurate.^ That 
account, although preserved in a fragmentary form, is so full 
and detailed that a modern reader is more minutely informed 
in many respects concerning the institutions of Chandragupta 
than ht>. is about those of any Indian sovereign until the days 
of Akbar, the contemporary of ttueen Kli/abeth. 

P ata ljputriVj, tlie imperial capital, wliich had been founded pauii- 
in the fifth century b.c., stood in the tongue of land formed 
by the confluence of the Son with the Gan,gcs, on the 
northern bank of the former, and a few miles distant from 
the latter. The site is now occupied l)y the large native 
city of Patna and the English civil station of Bankipore, but 
tlie rivers changed their courses many cciiturics ago, and the 
confluence is at present near the cantonment of Dinaporc, 
about 12 miles above Patna. The ancient city, which lies 
burled beluw its modern Buecessor, lun^, 

narrow parallelogram, measuring cil>()ut 9 miles in length 
and miles in breadth. It was defended by a massive 
timber palisade, pierced by sixty-four gates, crowned by 
five hundred aud seventy towers, and protected externally I)y 
a broad and deep moat, filled from the waters of tlie Son/-^ 


^ The frafpments of Megasthenes 
have been collected and edited by 
Scliwanbeck under the title of 
Meacmthmi^ ln(f>ika (13onii, IBUi); 
and ^ translated by McCrindle in 
Annient India an iMscrihed hy Maga- 
iftkeneA and Af'nnn (Triibncr, Lon¬ 
don, 1877). Arrian (Jndika^ 17) 
rightly brackets Nearchos and 
Megastlicnes as trustworthy per¬ 
sons dpSpe). Strabo, who 

wail disgusted by some of the 
travellers’ tales repeated by Mega¬ 
sthenes, mnustly stigm atiges him 
. aA a liar. The information collected 
by 'Kfegosthenes was supplemented 
by the works of other writers, of 
whose books fragments have been 
preserved by the authors to whom 
we are indebted for our knowledge 
of Megasthenes. For a li^t of these 


authors see Scbwanbei’k, op. cit., 
Index I, MeCrindie’s IxKiks, six in 
number, give an early complete 
collection of the passages in Greek 
and Roman authors treating of 
ant ient India. 

See t»t.-Col, Waddell’s treatise, 
discovery of the Exact nf 
Aeoka's Classic. Capital of Etllaiu 
p}ffra (Calcutta, 1899, and revised 
edition, 1903). Some fragments of 
the timb^ palisade have been 
found. The remains of one of the 
Maurya palaces are buried under 
the houses and fields of the village 
of Kunirahar, on the south side of 
the railway between Bankipore and 
Patna. Another palace, that de¬ 
scribed by Hiiien Tsang, was in 
the city, probably in the ne%h- 
bourhood of the Sadar Galt and 
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Palace. The royal palace, although chiefly constructed of timber, 
M-as considered to excel in splendour and magnificence the 
palaces of Susa and Ekbatana, its gilded pillars being 
adorned with golden vines and silver birds. The buildings 
stood in an extensive park, studded with fish-ponds and 
furnished with a great variety of ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 

Court Here the imperial court was maiTitained with bkrbaric 

and luxurious ostentation. Basins and goblets of gold, 

some measuring six feel in width, richly carved tables and 

chairs of state, vessels of Indian copper set with precious 

stones, and gorgeous embroidered robes were to be seen in 

jn-ofusion, and contributed to the brilliancy of the public 

ceremonies. AVhen tlie king condescended to show himself 

in public on state oc^casions he was carried in a golden 

palamjuin, adorned with tassels of pearls, and was clothed 

in Pne mus’/!! embroidered with purple and gold, When 

making sliort journeys lie rode < n liorseback, but when 

triivclliijg lunger distances he Avas nunmted, like a modern 

Raja, on au elephant with golden trappings.^ Combats of 

aiiiniais 'vere a favourite diversion, as they still are at the 

courts of ranve princes, and the king took delight in 

witnessing the fights of bulls, rams, elephants, rhinoceroses, 

‘and otluT animals. Gladiatorial contests between men were 

also exhibited, A curious entertainment, which seems not to 

J)c known in the present age, was afforded by ox-races, which 

were made the subject of keen bt'tting, and were watched by 

the king with the closest interest. The course was one of 

30 stadia^ or 0,000 yards, and the race was run with cars, 

each of which was drawn hy a mixed team of horses and 

oxen, the horses being in the centre with an ox on each side. 

Trotting oxen arc still largely used for drawing travelling 

Kaiiu Khan's Bagh, *where an Patna is in N. lat. E, long. 

Asoka pillar is hidden in a zenana 10'. Cha^kya {Arthaid»tra^ 

(P. C, Mukhani, iinpubl. report). Bk. ii, ch. 3,* in Mysore 
The ruins at Kumrahar seem to Feb., 1907, p. 73, and separate 
represent the town of Ni-li, which pamphlet, p. 58} lays down clabo- 
Asoka built, as ' tated by Fahien. rate rules for the fortification of 
Cunningham wa>s mistaken in be- the capitaL 
lieiing that PaUlipulra had been ^ Curtius, viii, 9; Strabo, xv. 69. 
mostly cut away by the rivers. 
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carriages in many parts of India, but the breed of racers 
seems to be extinct.* 

The principal royal amusement was the chase, which was Chase, 
conducted with great ceremony, tlie game in an enclosed 
preserve being driven up to ji platform occupied by the king, 
who shot the animals with arrows; but, if the hunt took 
place in the open country, he used to ri<le an elephant. 

When hunting he was closely attended by armed female 
guards, who were obtained by purcliase from foreign - 
c()untries, and formed an indispensable element in the 
courts of the ancient Indian monarchs. The road for the 
.sovereign’s procession was marked off with ropes, which it 
wa.s death to pass.® The institution of the ll<»y;d Hunt was 
abolished by Chandragupta’s grandson, Asoka, in 259 it.o. 

As a rule, the king remainetl within the precincts of tlic Habits of 
inner palace, under the protection of his Ama/onian body- 
guard, and appeared in public only to hear causes, offer 
sacrifice, and to go on military or hunting c.xpeditions. 
Probably he was expected to show himself to his subjects 
at least once a day, and then to receive petitions and decide 
disputes in person. Like the modern Indian.s, Chandragupta 
took pleasure in massage or friction of the limbs, and custom 

^ Aelian, rif/ti ((jjeev Bk. Tliis rejideriiij^, jicrliaps, would re- 

xiii, ch. 18; Bk. xv, rh. 1,5. Com- quire Hie text to read twv -ywaiKtuv, 

pare the Burmese incident: ‘Walk- The word twp may have dropped 

ing out one day, I met a vraggon out. The female guards are mcn- 

drawn by four .*itout oxen going at tioned in the Sanskrit plays. In 

a hand-gallop, and driven by a the Mudrd Ac't iii, Chan- 

country girl standing up in her dragupta is represented a,sal tended 

vehicle, who seemed to manage the by a girl named Sonottara. The 

reins and a long whip with equal girls were bought from their pa- 

dexterWy' (Symes^ Embassy to Jra^ rents (Strabo, xv, 55); and good- 

vol. 1, p. 2S)i, Constable). That looking maidens for the royal 

girl could have taken part in a harem {nnpGtvoi tvuBus trpdi tmA- 

race. Modern Burma presents An/imp) were still regularly iinporled 

many illustrations of ancient India. in the first century a.i>. at Bary- 

® Megasthenes, Fragm. xxvii. gfuwi (Breach), on the western 

The Greek is ira/xA^ovn fpros coast (Periplm^ ch. *19; .see also 

$6varos, which cbs. 8, 9, 81, 3(i; transl. SchofF; 

McCriiidle renders Mt is death for Longmans, 191:^). Chilnakya pre- 

iiian and woman alike to pass the scribes that * On getting up mm 

ropes \ but the Greek idiom will not bed, the king should be received 

bear this translation. Milller cor by troops of women armed with 
reetly renders ‘quodsi quis interius Ixiws’ {AHha^dstra^ Bk. i, ch. ^1; 
ad mulieres [««/. to the female trons. in..liy<»or« tVb., 1%07, 

guards) usque accedit, iiiterficitur.* p. 57, and reprint, p. ID). 
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required that he should indulge in this luxury while giving 
publitr audience; four attendants used to massage him with 
ebony rollers during the time that he was engaged in 
disposing of cases.^ In accordance with Persian custom, 
which had much influence upon the Indian court and ad¬ 
ministration, the kifig ceremonially washed liis hair on his 
birthday, which was (vlcbratcd by a splendid festival, at 
which the nobles were expected to make rich presents to 
their soA creign.^ 

In the midst of all the gold and glitter, and in spite of 
the most elaborate pre(‘autions, uneasy lay the head that 
won* the crown. The king^s life Avas so constantly tlireatencd 
by ])lots that lie dared not incur the risk cither of sleeping 
in the day-time or occupying the same bedroom tAVo nights 
in succession.^ The dramatist brings Aividly before us the 
r.stnteness of tlie Brahman coinisellor Avho detected the plots 
of both the I ^'isoiu rs and 

‘The brave men \v]\. Avere 4N>ncealed 
In the subteireiie avenue that led 
To Chandragupta’s sk'cping chamber * thence 
"I'o steal by niglit, aiid kill him as he slept 

The anny, io which Chandragupta owed bis throne and 
cMupire, was maintained at enormous numerical strength, and 
so org.Jii/i'd, equippcfl, and administered as to attain a high 
degree of t*flicicney, as measured by an Oriental standard. 
It was not a mililia, but ii stiuidiug'arnjy’, dravving liberal 


' Sudian attr^ndant ifnmvffhaka) 
is a TYiinoi* character in the Toy- 
cnrlt or LilfJi'. Cfft)/-rnrl, drama; 
transl. by Ryder, in llarrnrd 
Orynlal *SV>*»V.v. vol. iv ' 1 !) 05 ^. 

Strabo, xv, 69; Herodotus, ix, 
110, The fact is mentioned by 
Herodotus in connexion witli the 
horrible story of thew wife of 
Masistes. As the Per dan hair- 
washijig festival was celebrated on 
the king’s birthday, the Indian 
irnitation presumably was cele¬ 
brated on the same oc<;asion 
(‘Persian Infiuc on Maurya 
liuiia; Inti Ant.. IWW, p. 301^. 
Th# shaven heads, now nivoured 
by most Hindus, were not fashion¬ 


able in ancient India. The Indians, 
we are told, * frequently comb, but 
seldom cut, the hair of their head. 
The beard of the chin they never 
cut at all, but they shave off the 
hair from the rest of the face, so 
that it looks polished' (CurUiis, 
viii, 9). 

’ Strabo, xv, So, in Burma, 
king Badonsachen or Bodoahpra 
(a.o. 1789-1819), after his escape 
from a conspiracy, began the prac¬ 
tice of changing daily his chamber 
and bed (Siin^rmano, Burmitse 
Empir^y cd. Jaraine, p. 65), 

* Mudra Uoikshamj Act ii (Wil¬ 
son, Thmire, ii, 184). 
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and regular pay^ and supplied by tlie goveriimeiii with horses, 
arms, e([uipmeiit, and stores.^ The force at the command of 
Mahapadtna Naiula is said to have numbered 80,000 horse, 
200,000 foot, 8,000 chariots, and 6,000 fighting elephants. 

This huge force was greatly augmented by Chandragupta, 
who raised the numbers of the infantry to (500,000, and also 
had 30,000 horse, and 9,000 elephants, besides chariots, all 
permanently enrolled in a regularly paid establislimeiit.^ The 
elephants were esteemed the most valuable section of the 
imperial host, because, as Chanakya observes, ^it is on 
elephants that the destruction of an cnemy^s army depends 

Each horseman carried two lances, resembling the kind Anajs. 
called sauuia by the Greeks, and a buckler. All the infantry 
carried tlie broadsword as their principal weapon, and as 
additional arms, either javelins, or bow and arrows. The 
arrow was discharged with the aid of j)ressiire from the left 
fool on the extremity of the bow resting upon the ground, 
and with such force that neither shield nor breaslplah' could 
withstuiul it.'* 


Each chariot, which might he drawn by either four or two Chariots 
horses, accommodated two fightiug-men besides the driver; 
and an elephant, in addition to the mahout, or driver, 
carried three archers,'* The 9,000 elephants therefore 
implied a force of 36,000 men, and tlie 8,000 chariots, 
supposing them to bti no more nunieroiis than those kept 
by Mahapadina Nanda, retjuired 21,000 men to work them. ^ 

The total number of soldiers in the army would thus haver 
been (500,000 infantry, 30,000 horsemen, 36,000 men with \ 
the elephants, and 24,000 with the chariots, or 690,000 in \ 
all, excluding followers and attendants. 


These high figures, which may seem incredible at first sight, 


^ Diodorus, ii, 41. 

“ Pliny, vi, 19; Plutarch, yite. 
eh. 6^. 

* Artlia^uHlra^ Bk. vii, chap. 11 

Ant,, UUO, p, US), 

* Arrian, Indlka, ch. 16. 

* Strabo, XV, ; Aclian, xiii, 10. 
The chariots of Poros in 1 he Panjab 
were each ‘drawn by four horses. 


^ armies, 

and carried six men, of whom two 
were shicld^bcarers, two, archers 
posted on each side of the chariot, 
and the other two, charioteers, 
as well as men-at-arms, for when 
the fichting was at close quarters 
they droppra the reins and huded 
dart after dart against the enemy * 
CCurtius, viii, 14; ante, p. Mi). 
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are justified hy our knowledge of the unwieldy hosts usctl in 
war l)y Indian kings in later ages. For instance, Nunez, 
the Portuguese chronicler, who was conteinporary with 
Krishna Deva, the Raya of Vijayanagar, in the sixteenth 
, century (1509-30), affirms that that prince led against 
Raichur an army consisting of 703,000 foot, 32,600 horse, 
and 551 elephants, besides camp followers.^ 

The formidable force at the disposal of Chandragifpta, by 
far the largest in India,^ was controlled and administered 
under the direction of a War Office organized on an elaborate 
system. A commission of thirty members M^as divided into 
six Boards, each with five members, to which departments 
were severally assigned as follows: Board No. I, in 
co-operation with the admiral—Admiralty; Board No, II— 
Transport, Commissariat, and Army son ice, including the 
provision of drummers, grooms, mechanics, and grass-cutters; 
Boa'1 No, 111—Infantry; Board No. IV—Cavalry; Board 
No V—War-chariots; Board No. VI—Elephants. 

All luditui armies liiitl been regarded fruiii time im¬ 
memorial as normally comprising the four arms, cavalry, 
infantry, :;lcphants, and chariots; and each of these arms 
w<'uld natnn by fall under the control of a distinct authority; 
^but the addition of co-ordinate supply and admiralty depart- 
:ments appears to be an innovation due to the genius of 
Chandragupta. His organization must have been as efficient 
in practice as it was systematic on paper, for it enabled him 
not onlj', in the words of Plutarch, to ‘ overrun and subdue 
all India \ but also to expel the Macedonian garrisons, and 
to repel the invasion of Seleukos. 

The details recorded concerning the civil administration 
of Chandragupta^s empire, if not so copious as we might 
desire, are yet sufficient to enable us to realize the system 
of government; \.fi;ch, although, of course, based upon the 


^ Sewell, yj Forgotten Empira^ 
P* li7. Many other proofs of the 
unwieldy size of Indian armies 
might be cited. 

ii The powerful Andhra kingdom 
(vKildior ymi) possessed only 
100,000 infantry, 9,000 cavalry, and 


1,(K)0 elephants. ‘Sed omnium in 
India prope, non modo in hoc 
tractu, potentiam claritatemque 
antecedunt Prasii, amplissima urbe 
ditisfiimaqucPalibothraTjci/, P&ta- 
liputra] (Pliny, vi, 19), 
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])ei'Sonal autocrac)' of the sovereign, was something better 
tiian a merely arbitrary tyranny. 

The aihninistration of the capital city, Pataliputra, was Municipnl 
provided for by the formation of a Municipal Commission, 
consisting of thirty members, divided, like the War Office 
Commission of eejual numbers, into six Boards or Committees 
of five niembci's each. These Boards may be regarded as an 
official*development of the ordinary non-official panchuyaty^ 
or committee of five members, by which every caste and 
trade in India has been accustomed to regulate its internal 
affairs from time immemorial. 

The first Municipal Board, which was entrusted with the Industrinl 
superintendence of everything relating to the industrial arts, 
was doubtless responsible for fixing the rates of wages, and 
must hare been prepared to enforce the use of pure and 
sound materials, as well as the performance of a fair day^s 
W’ork for fair wages, as determined by tiie authorities. 

Artisans were regarded as being in a special manner devoted 
to the royal service, and capitiil punishment was indicted on 
any person who impaired the efficiency of a craftsman by 
causing the loss of a hand .or an eye. 

The second Board devoted its energies to the case of foreign Foi-cign- 
Iresidents and visitors, and performed duties which in modern 
lEuroiie are entrusted to the consuls representing foreign I 
powers. All foreigners were closely watched by officials, who 
provided suitable lodgings, escorts, and, in case of need, 
medical attendance. Deceased strangers were decently 
buried, and their estates w’ere administered by the com¬ 
missioners, who forwarded the assets to the persons entitled.^ 

The existence of these elaborate regulations is conclusive 
proof that the Maurya empire in the third century n.c. was 
in constant intercourse w’ith foreign states, and that large. 
iiuii|l^rs of strangers visited the capital on business. 

^ These officials corresponded inftueiiee. For a good account of 
exactly with the Greek vfiitvoi, vpoitvia, sec Newton’s Ensayt on 
and it is possible that Chandra- Art and Archaeology, pp. 121-3 
eiipta borrowed tills institution (‘Consular Officers in India and 
from GF(^e. But his other ar- Greece’,/nfl. at., 1903. p, 2(lb). 
ran^ments show no trace of Greek 
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; i The third Board wiis I'es^uiisiblc (or the systematic regis> 
tlratiuii of births and deaths^ and we are expressly informed 
' ijiiat the system of registration was enforced for the informa¬ 
tion of the government, as Avell as for facility in levying tiie 
taxes. The taxation referred to probably was a \)oll-tax, 
at tlie rate of so much a head annually. Nothing in the 
legislation of Chandragupta is more astonishing to the 
observer familiar with the lax methods of ordinary Oriental 
governments tlian this registration of births and deaths. 
The spontaneous adoption of such a measure by an Indian 
native state in modern times is unheard of, and it is im¬ 
possible to imagine an old-fashioned R&ja feeling anxious 
‘ that birtlis and deaths among both high and low might tmt 
be concealed^. Even the Anglo-Indian administration, with 
its con)plex organisation and European notions of the value 
of statistical information, did not attempt the collection 
of vi<al statistics until very recent times, and always has 
expi'rie'iced great difficulty in securiiig reasonable accuracy 
ill the figures. 

The important domuin of trade and commerce was the 
province r* the fourth Boar'J, which regulated sales, and 
('iih rced the use of didy stamped weights and measures. 
Merchants paid a licence tax, and the trader who dealt in 
more than one class of commodity paid double. 

■ The fifth Board was responsible for the supervision of 
manufacturers on similar lines. A curious reguUition pre¬ 
scribed the separation of new from old goods, and imposed 
a fine for violation of the rule. The reason for this pre¬ 
scription was that traffic in old goods, whether by sale or 
nioi*tgage, was prohibited, unless official sanction had been 
obtained, which could be granted only on certain conditions.^ 

The collection of,a tithe of the value of the goods sold 
was the business of the sixth and hist Board, and evasion 
qf this tax was punishable with death. Similar taxation on 
sales always has been common in India, but rarely, if ever, 
has Its collectioi:- been enforced by a penalty so formidi4>le 
as ^hat exacted by Chandragupta. 

• Aftluvidslra, Bk. iv, chaps. 3 and 7. • 
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Our detailed information relates only to the municipal General 
admimstratioh of Patallputra, the capital, but it is reason- SxlmiSs- 
able to irifer that Taxila, Ujjain, and the other great cities 
of the empire were governed on the same principles and 
by similar methods. Tlie ^ t^rovihcials’ Edict ^ of Asoka is 
addressed to the officers in charge of the city of Tosali in 
Kalinga.' 

In addition to the special departmental duties above 
detailed, the M\uiicipal Commissioners in their collective 
capacity were required to control all tlie affairs of the city, 
and to keep in order the markets, temples, harbours, and, 
generally speaking, all public works.^ 

The administration of the distant provinces was entrusted Viceroys 
to viceroys, probably, as a rule, members of the royal family. 

The information concerning the vicrcroyalties being more 
complete for Asoka’s reign than for that of Chandragupta, 
the subject will be referred to again when Ascha^s system of 
administration is discussed. 

In accordance with the usual practice of Oriental News- 
monarchies, the court kept watch ov(‘r tl:e more remote ''^^**^®*^* 
functionaries by means of special agents, or ^news-writers^, 
the akhbar navis of modern times, who an* called ^overseers’ 

* V. A. Smith, Asokn^ the Buil- and in this niamier foroif^ners ob- 

dhist Emyeror of Indian Jnd ed., tain them nt hrsf hand. These 

p, 179. workers, before exposing anything 

® Fragment xxxivin Schwanbeek, for sale, have to g<i to him who 

from Straho^ xv, I, .*>1; translated holds the eonlrnet \snf. for eolleet- 

by McCrindle in Anaimt India as ing the lax on sales in order io get 

desm^ibedhyMegasihentsandArnan^ the king’s stamp impressed on the 
p. 87, and again (revised) in A nnknt. pieces ofealicoorsilk, otherwise they 
India as described in Classical Literor- are fined and flogged'. V. Hall, transl. 
ture^ p, 54, The words Itto avaa^^^iov^ Ta vernier, Tnivels in India^ I, 118;. 
twice mistranslalcd by McCrin- It is interesting to note that the 
did as ‘by public notice’, really cotton fabrics of Benares were fa- 
mean *wlili official stamp*, the nious In Maury a Unuis. riie best 
abhijiidna-miidrd of the Arfhas'as- kindscarnerromMadurainthesoutli, 

Bk. ii, chap. 91. Similar regii- the Konkan, KaMnga, Benares, 
latlons continued in use until com- Eastern Bengal {Vanga , Vatsa or 
fmratively recent times. The French Kaui^ambi, and Mahishmati (Man- 
traveller Tavernier (1st ed,, 1675) dhata on the Narbada A?ilumistm^ 

tells us that at Benares there were Bk. ii, i'hap. 191. The harbours 

* two galleries where they sell cot- w<;re those on the Son ancl Ganges 
tons, silken stuffs, and oUier kinds rivers. The remains of the brick 

of merchandise. The majority of embankments along the old course 

those who vend the goods are the of the Son can still be traced, ^ 
workers who have made the pieces, 

162« 
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and ^inspectors’ {(<f)opoiy eniarKOTroi) by the Greek authors^ 
anti arc mentioned in tlie Asoka Edicts as the king’s ^men% 
(pulisdrti, Pillar Edict VI), or ^reporters’ {patived&kd^ Rock 
Edict VI). The duty of these officers was to superintend or 
ovei'sce all that occurred in town or country and to make 
private reports to the government. Arrian notes that 
similar officers were employed by the authorities of the 
independent nations as well as by the monarchical govern¬ 
ments of India. They did not disdain to utilize as coadjutors 
the courtesans of the camp and city, and must have trans¬ 
mitted at times to their masters strange packets of scandalous 
gossip.^ Arrian’s informants assured him that the reports 
sent in wore always true, and that no Indian could be accused 
of lying; but it is j}erniissible to doubt the strict accuracy 
of tliis statement, although it is certainly the fact that the 
people of ancient India enjoyed a widespread and enviable 
repiPatioii foi straightforwardness and honesty.^ 

The general honesty of tlie p^'»ple and the efficient 
udniinistrntlon of the erlmiiiiil law are both attested ])y the 
observation recorded by Megasthenes, that while he resided 
Ml ChanJ agupta’s camp, toritaining 400j000 persons, the 
total of the J*ofts reported in any one day did not exceed 
t'vo hundred drachmai^ or about i‘ight pounds sterling. 
When tM'iine did occur it was repressed with terrible severity. 
Ordinary wounding by mutilation wa.s punished by the 
corresponding mutilation of the offender, in addition to the 
aiuputJition of Ids hand. If the injured person happened io 
he an artisan devoted to the royal service, the penalty was 
death. The crime of giving false evidence was visited with 
mutilation of the extremities; and, in certain unspecified 
cases, offtMices were punished by the shaving of the offender’s 
liuir, a penalty regarded as specially infamous/' Injury to 

‘ llic statement that ihe cour- cutting off the nose, or perhaps 
tesans were utilized as informers is only the hair. Sometimes one-half 
in Strabo, xv, 48. of the scalp is shaved, and a tablet 

Tv>i vs summarized by affixed to the neck, so inflicting 

Max Muller ip Indiu^ what mn U disgrace on the offender’ (Kings- 
^Hvo ed., 188:i,p. 54). miU, in Athenamn, July 19. 1902, 

. . • was a Persian {iiinishment. quoting a Chinese work of the 
lighter rriniei, are punished by sixth century, entitled 
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a sacred tree,' evasion of the municipal tithe on goods sold, 
and intrusion on the royal procession going to the hunt 
were all aflike capitally punishable. These recorded instances 
of severity are sufficient to prove that the code of criminal 
law, as a whole, must have been characterized by uncom¬ 
promising sternness and slight regard for human life. 

The native law of India has always recognized agricultural Land 
land as being Crown property, and has admitted the uii- 
doubted right of the ruling power to levy a Crown rent, or 
^ land revenue \ amounting to a considerable portion, either 
of the gross produce or of its cash valuc.^ Even the English 
laws, which, contrary to general ancient custom, recognize 
private property in cultivable land, insist that tJie land 
revenue is the first charge on the soil, and permit the en¬ 
forcement of the charge by sale of the land free of all 
incumbrances, in the event of default. The land revenue is 
still the mainstay of Indian finance. So it must have been 
in the days of Chandragupta. The details of his system of 
‘settlement^, or valuation and assessment of the land, have 
not been preserved, and it is not known whethcu' a fresh 
valuation was made annually, or at longer intervals. The 
normal share of the gross produce taken by the Crown is 
said to have been one-fourth; but in pnictiet*, no (huibt, the 
proportion taken varied largely, as it does to this day, and all 
provinees could liot be treated alike. Certain oilier unspeci¬ 
fied dues were also levied. The army being a [)rofessioiial 
force, recruited fmm the fighting castes, the agricultural 
population was exempt from military service; and Mega- 


with reference to the Sjissanian 
period). The offences for which 
shavink of the head was one of the 
optional penalties are specified in 
the Arthaidstra^ Bk. iv, ch. For 
petty thefts of articles worth 1 to J 
a silver pana (say Sd to 6d.) the 
penalties prescribed were (1) a fine 
of 6 panes^ or (2) shaving the 
head, or (3) exile. If the value 
was between 1 paxia and pan as y 

the penalties were (1) a fine of 
panasy (9) shaving the hecul with a 
piece of brick, or (3)exile. The opera¬ 
tion with the brick must have been 


extreme torture, a terrible punish¬ 
ment for a trivial thefl. The value 
of the silver ^uunt J*Ui grains of 
impure silvery may be tukcu as 
about a shilling. 

* Curtiu.f, viii, 

® ‘Those who arc well versed in 
the Sastras admit that the king is 
the owner of both land and water, 
and that the people can exercise 
their right of ownership over all 
other things excepting these two’ 
^Comment on Ariha^dsiniy Bljk ii, 
chap. 94;. 
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slheues noted with surprise and admiration that the husband- 
nien could pursue their calling in peace, while the professional 
soldiers of hostile kings engaged in battle.^ 

The proper regulation of irrigation is a matter of prime 
importance in India; and it is much to the credit of 
(liandragupta that he maintaiiied a special Irrigatiott. 
Department charged with the duty of measuring the landf, 
and so regulating the sluices tliat every one should receive 
his fair share of the life-giving water. The allusion to the 
measurement of lands as part of the duty of the Irrigation 
Department indicates that a water-rate must have been 
levied, and the reference to sluices implies a regular system 
of canals.2 

The inscription of the Satrap Rudradaman^ engravcjd 
soon after the year a.d. 150 on the famous rock at Girnar 
iL Kathiawar, on which Asoka, four centuries earlier, had 
recorded a ^ .Tsion of his immortal edicts, bears direct 
testimony to the care bestoned hy ^he central government 
upon the <picPjtIon of irrigation, cvt7ii in the most rcuiotG 

provinces. AHhoiigh Girnfu* is situated close to the Ara¬ 
bian at a distance of at least 1,000 miles from the 
Maiirya capitu^, the needs of the local farmers did not escape 
the imperial jiotice Pushyagupta, the Vaisya, who was 
Chandiagupta’s governor of the western provinces, 
by damming up a small stream a reservoir of great value for 
irrigation could be provided^ He accordiuglj^l^ 
called Sudarsajijj, ^ the. Beautiful,' between the citadel on the 
(‘ast side of the hill and the inscription rock^ farther to 
the cast, but failed to complete the necessary jupplemental 
channels. These were constructed in the reign of Chandra- 
gupta’s grandson Asoka, under the superintendence of his 
representative, Raja Tushasplia, the Persian, who was then 
viceroy. These bi'iioficent works constructed under the 
patronage of the Maurya emperors endured for four hundred 

^ Strabo, xv, 40. In this passage venue was one-fourth of the gross 
the erroneous statement occurs produce, 
that the rultivato; received one- ‘ We know from the 
fouijfh of the prmluce. Diodorus that heavy water-rates were actually 
correctly states tliat the land re- levied, and that canals were main¬ 
tained under strict regulations. 
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years, but in the year a.d. 150 a storm of exceptional violence 
destroyed the embankment, and with it the lake. 

The eiftbankmeut was then rehuilt ‘ three times stronger ' Rebuild- 
than before by order of the Saka Satrap Rudradaman, who 
has recorded the history of the work in an inscription which 
is the only known epigraphic record containing the names ' 
of Chandragupta and Asoka Maurj'a. Notwithstanding the 
triple 'strength of Rudradiiman’s masonry, it too failed tr) 
withstand the fury of the elements; the dam again burst, 
and was repaired once more in a.u. 458 by the local governor 
serving under Sknndagnpta. At some time unknown tliese 
ancient works fell to ruin, and the lake thus finally dis¬ 
appeared. Its site, buried in deep jungle, was so utterly 
forgotten that modern local inquirers have experienced 
difficulty in ascertainijig its exact position. 

The fact that so much pains and expense were lavished Imperial 
upon this irrigation w'ork in a remote dependency of the 
empire is conclusive evidence that the provision of water 
for the fields was recognized as an imperative duty by the 
great Maurya emperors, and is a striking illustration of the 
accuracy of Megasthenes^ remark that imperial officers were 
wont to ^measure the land, as in Egypt, and inspect the 
sluices by which w’ater is distributed into the branch canals, 
so that every one may enjoy his fair share of the benefit 

The central government, by means of local officers, strict 
exercised strict control and maintained close supervision ‘ontrol. 
over all classes and castes of the pojtulation. Even the 
Brahman astrologers and soothsayers, and sacrificial priests, 

^ Fragment xxxiv, in Strabo, xv, the Sanskrit lane:uau:e. 1'hecarlie.sl 
1, dO. The antiquities of Girnar short inscription in pure Sanskrit 
(JunS^arh) are described by Bur^ known at present is that on the 
in Mfiports Arcluieol, Suruey yfqta or sacriBcuil post at Isfipur 
IF. voL ii, and the position of near Matkura, dated in the year 
the lake is defined by Mr. Coiisens (? a. d. 112), in the reign of Shahi 
in the Proyof the same Vasishka (.A Jt, A, 1912, p. 

Survey for 1898-9, par, 19. For 118), Tiie term rOahtrbja applied 
RudradAman’s inscription .see the to Pushyagnpta in this passage 
latest ed. by Prof. Kieihorn in Ep. should be rendered ‘governor*. 

/nd, vili, 36, and the abstract ver- Tush^spha is called a ‘Yavana*, 
sion in Liiders's List^ No. 965 {Ep. but the form of the name s^ws 
/wd, X, App. p. 99). It is the that he must have been \ Pereian 
earliest considerable inscription in (Ap. /«d, viii, 16, note\ 
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M’hoin Mrgasthenes erroneously described as forniing a 
separate class of ‘pliilosophcrs ’ or ‘sophists V received their 
.share of official attentioUj and were rewarded or ‘punished 
according as their predictions and observations proved correct 
or mistaken. Among the artisans, ship-builders and armour- 
makers were salaried public servants, and were not permitted, 
it is said, to work for any private person. The wood-cutters, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and miners were subject tf> special 
supervision, of which tlic nature is not defined. 

According to Strabo, no private person was iK'rmitted to 
keep eitlicr a horse or an elcpiuint, the possession of either 
animal being a royal privilege. But this assertion is 
undoubtedly inaccurate, if taken as applicable to all parts of 
the countr\', and is corrected by the reasonable and detailed 
observations of Arrian {Indika^ 17). That author tells us 
1'iat mounts used cornuioiily were horses, camels, and 
asse , ele})hanU beiui^ used only by the wealthy, and con¬ 
sidered’ specially appropriate for the service of royalty. 
Except as rcga’'(ls asses, which arc now looked upon with 
eojiUMi'pt, and restricted to the humblest services as beasts 
of burde.i for potters and washermen, the statement of Arrian 
applies accinarely to modern Iiidia.^ To ride an elephant 
cr camel, or in a four-horsed chariot was, he says, a mark of 


' hones has a poenHar 

cnnmeralicn of the oeeiipational 
classes ( 7 fj'fai),coiTnrionly mistrans¬ 
lated ‘castes h whieh ho reckoned as 
seven : 1 the * sophists ’ (awliKTrai ; 
;'i; agriculturists' 7 <a>f) 7 oi 0 ; (S; herds¬ 
men, shepherds,andgraaiers 

^ovfcoKoi ]; arf isaiis and 

traders (to di]fuo^>pytic6v rt mi 

y€vos); !.>: the military (noAt- 
frfXTni ); (fi) theoversecni ^iviafconoi ''.; 
(7) the eouneillors {ol Mp rStv tcoivwv 

ISovXtvofjLtvoi 6pLov ^ Kara 

iroAtas oaat avrovopioi rrtiv rffrtv apxy^t* 

Fragni. xxxii of SehwaR^'cek, from 
' rriaii, Jndihu 11,1^/. Strabo calls 
No. 1 ,Toi/yt/>tAo<ro(/>o?^s; No, [^ynoiftivcuv 
Kai Grjpivrwv ; No. 4, rovs kftya(opiivovs 
rd? mi roin itairr)\ifCovi /cai ol? 

drri Tou owfjuxro^ fpyaaia; No. 6, 
(iftopoi ; Hlld No. 7, ol (TV^SovkOl fcal 
avvfipoi ToC &aiJiKiwi, llis nomen¬ 
clature for Nos. J and A agrees 


with Arrian's. The Brahman 
books, as is well kno^srn, reckon 
four classes or groups (wirwa) of 
castes namely, Brahmans, 

Kshatriyas or Rajaflyas, VaWyas, 
and Sudras. It is a mistake to 
translate varna as ‘ caste \ 

* Asses, Jmwever, were largely 
used in ancient India, that is to say, 
in the Panjab, and on the mountain 
frontiers, os they were in Iran or 
Persia. They are mentioned in the 
Riff Veda ; and many passages in 
the MoMbharafa mention asses, 
camels, and mules in association, 
as used by the Vahika and Mad- 
raka tribes in the Panjab, of which 
j^akala (Si^lkot) was then the 
capital (Sylvain L^vi, Ind. Ant.^ 
1906, p. 17). See also Arthaid$tra^ 
Bk. ii, ch. 99, Bk. vii, ch. 19, and 
Bk. ix, ch. 1. Mules were also 
employed for military purposes. 
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distinction, but anybody iniglit ride or drive a single liorse.^ 

The ekka, or light carriage drawn by a single pony, still so 
much U8«l in Northern India, is a very ancient conveyance. 

The roads were maintiiined in order by tlie officers of the Roads, 
proper department; and pillars, serving as milestones and 
sign-posts, were set up at intcr\als of 10 stadia, e(|uivfdeiit ' 
to a half kos according to the Indian reckoning, or . 2 , 022-2 
EiigliSlli yards. The provision of these iisefid marks was 
made more liberally than it was afterwards by tin- Moghal 
emperore, w'ho were content with one pillar to each kos. 

A royal, or grand trunk, road, 10,000 stadia in length, con¬ 
nected the north-western frontier with the capital.^ 

The foregoing review of the civil and military system of High ^ 
government during the reign of Chandragupta proves clearly 
that Northern India in the time of Alexander the Great 
hud attained b} a high degree of civilizution, which must 
have been the product of evolution continued tlirougli many 
centuries. Unfortunately no monuments have been dis¬ 
covered which can be referred with certainty to the period of 
Chandragupta or his sun, and the andiaeologist is unable to 
bring the tangible evidence alforded by excavation to support 
the statements of the Greek observers. The earliest known 
examples of Indian art and architecture, with very sliglit 
exceptions, still date from the reign of Asoka. But if the 


* ChSnakya prescribes capital 
punishment for the slayer of an 
elephant (13k. ii, ch. 2). In Burma 
the king was, sole proprietor of all 
elephants, and p<^sesscd 6,000. 
The privilege of riding on or keep¬ 
ing an elephant was an honour 
granted only to men of the first 
rank and consequence (Symes, 
Embaagy to Ava^ ii, 8; Constable', 
® Strabo, xv, 11. The Moghal 
Ard/t, the interval between pillars 
still existing, averages 4,.3o8 yards 
SuppL Olosnari/, s. v, Kos}. 
Fleet takes adkakomkya in Pillar 
Bdict Vll to mean *at distances 
of mght kos' instead of ‘every 
half kos \ as usually interpreted 
(X K A. S., 1906, p.* 417, 1919, p. 
938^; and maintains that in ancient 
India there was only on v* kOs measure, 


equal to about I mile, ilO yards. 
But it is difficult to accept the form 
adho as equivalent to ‘ eiglit.' 

Three stadia were in use in the 
Homan world in the first century 
after Christ, namely, the Phile- 
terian of to the degree, or about 
(k>() English feet, nearly a furlong : 
the Olympic of 600 to the degree, 
or at)Oiit 600 feet; and that of 
Eratosthenes, of 700 to the degree, 
about A90^feet. 

The stadium of the Periphts 
seems to be tliat of Eratosthenes, 
roughly speaking, the tenth of an 
English mile, and in uU probability 
the same measure was used by 
Megaslhcnes ^Sohoff, The PerV 
plm of fhe Erythraean Sea^ 1919, 
p. 54). r 
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exploration of the sites of Pataliputra, Vaisali^ Taxila, and 
otlier cities of higli antiiiuity should ever be undertaken 
seriously and on an adequate scale^ it is possible that remains 
of the early Maurya period^ as well as those of previous 
ages, may reward the enterjprise of the explorer. It is not 
likely that the ruins of many recognizable buildings will be 
found, because the larger edifices of ancient India, like those 
of modern Burma, probably were constructed of timUbr for 
the most part, brick being used merely for foundations and 
plinths. No trace of stone architecture prior to the age of 
Asoka has been detected. AVriting certainly was in common 
use by certain classes of the population long before the days 
of Cliaiidragupta; when, according to the Greek authors, 
the bark of trees aud cotton cloth served as writing material,^ 
and it is surprising that no inscriptions of bis time on more 
pennanent material liave yet been found. But some records 
on (‘ither sto’^e or metal proliably exist, and may be expected 
to come to light whenever the rea'ly ancient sites shall be 
c.xammed. 

The description of the court and civil and military 
admiiiisM-ation ot Chandragupta Maurya, derived mainly from 
Greek uuthoiities, as given in tlic preceding pages, Avas 
practically uncorroborated when the first edition of this book 
was published in 1904. But since that time an Iqdijin scholar 
has made accessible by means of translation, the discourse on 
the Art of Govcnmicnt traditionally ascribed to Cbanakya or 


^ Ne/'rchos is the original aiitbO' 
rity for llie use of closely woven 
(cotton] cloth Strabo, xv, t)7 ■. A 
century ago merchants and shop¬ 
keepers in Mysore universally em¬ 
ployed long strips of cotton cloth, 
from 8 to 1 if inches wide, and H to 
IS feet long, as writing material. 
In ancient times these .str^)s {kadH- 
him were, used for rtyords and 
public documents. The fCanarese 
writing on them w^as done with a 
l)encil of hafapum^ or /apU ollarutt 
and could be rubbed out and re¬ 
newed. The st'’ips were neatly 
folded and kept m cases (Wilson, 
Jl/or/k’nxi#' Colh^'iorif p. 
cd., Madra.s, , The statement 


of Megasthenes (Strabo, xv, tjS; 
that the Indians were ‘ ignorant of 
writing’ is erroneous. The letter 
sent to Augustas by an Indian king 
was on parchment (Strabo, xv, 

The bark referred to, that of the 
birch \IUinta ufHis\, was u.sed only 
ill Northern India. ‘The tender 
side of the ba4.*ks of trees re¬ 
ceives written char{uH:ers Ukc paper’ 
(Curtius, viii, 9). Many of tne ap¬ 
parent discrepancies in the Greek 
accounts of India are due to the 
fact that different authors refer to 
different parts of the counby. 
General statements about India 
are always misleading. 
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Kautilya, the wily Brahman minister of Chandragupta. The 
researches of German scliolars have cstablislied beyond doubt 
the fact that the treatise entitled Arihasdstra, or the Science 
of Policy, is an authentic comimsition of Maurya age. 

Whether or not it was actually \mtten by Chanakya, as it 
professes to have been, is immaterial. Tlie book certainly 
expounds the principles of statecraft current in his age, 
which *must have guided his successful policy. It is of extra¬ 
ordinary value aiid interest, shedding ‘ more light upon the 
i*ea]ities of ancient India, especially as concerns adniinistra- 
tion, law, trade, war, and peace, than any text which we 
possess The treatise may be read, from one point of view,; 
as a commentary on and exposition of the notes recortled by 
the Greek observers. References to a few passages in illus¬ 
tration of certain details from that point of view, have been 
inserted above in the notes, but a fuller notice of some of 
the contents is indispensable, and will be fouiui to add largely 
to the knowledge gained from the writings of the Greek 
authors. 

It is not desirabh' to amalgamate (he rules laul down in Arlhnian- 
Xht ArthasCtstrn with the descriptions recorded by the Greeks, 
l)ecause the latter present to us the impression made u|K)n we- 
foreign (jbservers of institutions actually existing at a p.nr- condi-'*^ 
ticular date, 300 n. o. in round numbers, after the foundation (‘ons. 
of the Maurya empire; wliereas the former express the \ 
arrangements favoured by Brahman ministers^ as suitable 
for any independent kingdom at any time. I'lie Arthasdstra 
text-book cites the opinions of many earlier authors of ' 
unknown ?mti(juityj and treats of the political state of India 
prior to the eatabliRlinient of ;i paramount jiinver by the 
Mauryas.^ We may accept it as ;m autlioritutive account of 
political and social conditions in the Gangelic plain in tlic 
age of Alexander the Great^ J325 n. c. The book docs not 

^ ‘ Thisor Science of AnL, laiu, p. ^llaviogseen 

Polity has been mode an a coinpcn- inmiinerable discrepancies of com- 
diutn of all lliose ArtlKMufm^ rnentators in their commentaries 
which, as a guidance to kings in on Sai^iras, Vishnugupta composed 
acquiringand maintaining the earth, the aphorisms and their comn^n- 

have been written by ancient tary of his own ’',^ibid., p. 177). 

teachers' (Bk. xv, cii. 1; ind. 
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concern itself nith the Dravidian kingdoms of tlie South, 
which were orgaiii/ed in other fashions. 

The only form of government described in detail by the 
author was an absolute autocracy. He makes merely passing 
allusions to the existence of tribal organi/alions among the 
Lichehhavis and other communities.^ The free will of tlie 
autocrat, uncontrolled by any constitutional traditions or 
machinery, was rc.stricted to a certain extent by the cusfomary 
reverence for Brahmans, ^vhich Avas well e-stahlished even at 
that early date. As a rule. Brahmans were exempt from 
capital putii.shment, the only exception being that a Brahman 
convicted of high treason might be executed by drowning, 
instead of being burnt alive as a member of another caste 
should he,® Brahmans convicted of certain other offences 
might be branded in the face, and then either banished or 
;.oiit to the mines for life. Both Brahmans and ascetics 
wer*' exempl. from liability bj judicial torture for the purjwsc 
of e.xtraeting a confession."'* 

The author assumes tint the principles expoumlert by biui 
arc to be applied in the government of a small kingdom, 
snrroni. I 'd by other .similar kingdoms, all either tactually or 
/pj'tentially ho.ttile. The rules of the text-book do not provide 
for the needs of an e.xtensive consolidated empire, and it is 
ohvioi;s that the work deals with the state of things as exist¬ 
ing beiorc the Mauryas had acejnired paramount power. 

Permanent peace between neighbouring states was re¬ 
garded as unattainable. We are instructed that 

‘ whoever is superior in power shall wage war ’; * 

‘ whoever is rising in power may break the agreement of 
peace'5® 

‘the king who is situated anywhere on the circumference 
of the conqueror’s territory is termed the enemy 

• ‘Sovereignty may bs the pro- * Bk. iv, ch. 11. 

perty of a clan , kuUuya m hhaved ’ Bk. iv, ch. 8. 

rOJunni ''Bk. i, «-h. 17, end"!. For * Bk. vii, ch, J {hid. Ant., 1909, 

names of tribal see p. 

Bk. xi, eh. I (hid, JnL, 1910, * Bk. vii, di. 17 (/m/.1010, 

P-ll?;. Cf. Ih Malavas ami Kshu- p. 50^. 

(iriiluis of the Paninb hi the time of Bk. iv, eh. 2. 

Alexander the Orcat. 
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^vvhen a king of equal power does not like peace, then the 
same amount of vexation as his opponent has received at his 
hands should be givxn to liim in return; for it is power 
that brings about peace betvAeen any two kings; no piece 
of iron that is not made red-hot will combine with another 
piece of iron 

The relations between the kingdoms prior to the cunsolida- Nonioral- 
tion ofnhe Maurya empire conse([uently involved an unceasing 
struggle for existence. Might was right. No prince pre¬ 
tended to trust any other ruler for a moment, or to keep 
faith if lie felt strong enough to break the pact. No con¬ 
siderations of morality were allowed to influence statecraft, 
which avowedly preferred the use of insidious and treacherous 
tueaiis, including every form of secret assassirjation. The 
maxim that the vices of ordinary people are virtues in kings 
was plainly enunciated, and, as history shows, was consta!»tly 
acted on. Skill in intrigue was a better qualification for 
kingship than either power or enthusiasm.^ 

Tlio inveterate and universal suspieion wluoh regidated the XJuivcr&al 
dealings between cv^ry Raja and his fdlow-rulers governed 
the conduct of the prince to his officials and sidqects. espionage. 
Nobody was to be trusted. The government relied on 
a highly organized system of espionage, pervading every 
department of the administration and I'very class of the 
population. The formal rules concerning spies occiq)y a 
prominent place in the treatise, every chapter of which 
assumes that the working of tljc machinery of government, 
depends mainly on the successful utilization of secret in¬ 
formation.^ 

The statements of Strabo concerning the employment of Kn>pioy- 
courtesans as spies and informers are fully supportcnl by 
regulations on the sniiject. The courtesans, indeed, were u*sans. 
regarded to a large extent as court oftidals, women of that 
class, under the orders of a Superintendent find Deputy 
Superintendent, being appointed to liold the 1 * 03^1 umbrelJfi, 
golden pitcher, snid fan, aiul to iittenfl on tlu* king when lie 

I Bk. vii, ch. (hid. Ant,, Ii)09, p. 307^ 

* Bk. ix, eh. 1 (Ind. An*., J9U), p. 01 . 

3 The formal rules arc mostly in Bk. j, ch. 11, l^. 
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was seated on his throne, or in his Jitter or chariot. A long 
chapter is devoted to the regulations concerning public 
women.* Cipher writing was used by the spies, and carrier 
pigeons wore employed to carry secret intelligence.* The 
Intelligence Department m’us controlled by five ^Institutes of 
Espionage in which the reports were checked and verified. 

The king lived in continual terror of the members of his 
family, ‘for on account of the kingdom the father hales his 
sons,and sons hate their father’.® .Jahangir long afterwards 
expressed the same sentiment in the maxim that ‘ kingship 
regards neither son nor son-in-law. No one is a relation to 
a king Another similar aphorism is that ‘ princes, like 
crabs, have a notorious tendency towards eating up their 
hegetter 

The autocrat was expected to work hard. In language 
i)ich recalls that of .Xsoka’s edicts, the author directs that 
the ’ving 

‘sl’ di, therefore, attend persoiialiy to the business of gods, 
of heretics, of Hraliuiaiis Icariicil in tlie Vedas, of cattle, of 
siicred places, of minors, the tiged, the afflicted, and the help¬ 
less, iind of women; all this in order of enumeration, or 
according to the urgency or pressure of those works. 

‘All urgent calls he shall hear at once, but never put off; 
for when postponcii, they uill prov(“ too hard or impossible 
to accomjjlish 

The king was ttsHisted by a Privy Council, which should 
consist of cither twelve or sixteen meinhers, according to the 
opinicn of certain iiuthors, but should comprise as many 
councillors as the needs {)f the state demanded, according to 
the wiser judgement of Chanakya.* 

Eighteen depart in ei its of the ndiiiinistratioo arc ineiiUoiieil, 
and long lists of the chief officials are given. They include 
a (’!iamherlain,C'olleptor-Geiier!il, Accountant-General, Super- 
iiiteiident of Agritvjlture, Superintendent of Manufactures, 
and many others,® 

‘ lik. ii. eh. 27. = Bk. i, ch. 17. 

“Bk. ii.ch. 3{ «Bk. i,ch. 19. 

’ m.v.ch.6(/«d.^ln<., J909,p,280,. ’ Bk. i, ch. 15. 

'vJemoin, transl. Rogers and * Bk. i, 12, 15. 

Beveridge. 
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The Boards described by Megastbeues as in charge of the No 
business of the capital and the army are unknown to the 
author, who contemplated each such charge as the duty of 
a single officer. The creation of the Boards may have been ' 
an innovation effected by Chandragupta personally. The' 
treatise confirms the Greek accounts in ma?iy particulars. 

A curious table of rates of salary is given. The pay Salaries 
rangecffrom 48jO(X) silver/;«/<«« a year for tlic heir apparent 
and certain high officers of state to 60 punas for a labourer.^ 

No specimen of a silver puna is known, but it was pre¬ 
sumably of the same weight as a cop[)er karshu, namely, 
about 146 grains, or 9*46 grammes.^ I'hc ‘ punch-marked ’ 
pieces of impiu*e silver {purdna or dhnrana), which are known 
to have been in ordinary use in the author's time, an* struck 
to a standard of about 56 grains, or 3-628 grammes. Possibly 
this silver pana may have been only a money of account. 

The value of a silver jiana, Avhich presumahiy was much 
alloyed like the punch-marked ’ coins, may he taken as not 
far from a shilling. 

The sound doctrine is inculcated that ‘ all undertakings Finance, 
depend upon finance. Hence foremost attention shall be 
paid to the Treasury It is impossible for me to go minutely 
into a description of the financial arrangements, and oidy a fcAv 
points can be noted. 

The Superintendent of Agriculture, like a modern settle- Land- 
inent officer, was required to assess land at rates xarying 
according to the different methods of irrigation used. The rates, 
normal share of the produce taken by the State as ‘land- 
revenue^, or crown rent, being one-fourth, the amount taken 
as water-rate was approximately equal, varying from one-fift.li 
to one-third. Various other dues also were e.\acted, so that 
the cultivator of irrigated land could not retain as much as 
half of the produce of his fields.* 

All subjects were further required to pay occasional Benevo- 
‘ benevolences ’ on special occasions, levied at the king’s 


’ Bk. X, ch. 3 {Ind. Ant., IJKW, p. 

‘ For coinage, see Bk. ii, ch. 14. 

* Bk. ii. ch. 6. ‘ Bk. ii, ch. 24. 
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(lisoretion. Tlie suggestions concerning the methods by 
which a necessitous monai'ch might extort money are of 
mort; than Machiavellian wickedness. The history of Kash¬ 
mir supplies painful illustrations of the application of the 
author’s prescriptions. One way or another the Crown took 
all it could get. 

Modern financiers are not always averse to employing the 
‘policy of thinning the rich by exacting excessive revenue 
{kuriunam), or causing them to vomit their accumulated 
wealth (vumauom).’^ Nor is the practice of selling honours 
strange to Ruropeau politicians^ though they do not usually 
cave to expro.ss themselves in language so plain as that used 
by Chnnakya, who says:— 

‘Wealthy persons may be rccpiested to give as much of 
their gold as they can. Those who, of their own accord or 
with the intention of doing good, offer their wealth to the 
king shall be 'nmoured with a r;ink in the court, an umbrella, 
or a iurl)aii, or some ornaments in n turn for their gold.’* 

In fortified towns the royal revemie was derived largely 
from taxes or sales, as statctl by Megasthenes. In order to 
facilitate the collection of this important branch of the piddic 
income, the •arditia' rule was laid down that commodities 
should not 1)0 sohl a), the place of growth or manufacture.* 
'J’he la\,' re»|nircd that all articles for sale (excepting grain, 
cattle, and some others) should be brought to the toll-house 
near the town gati‘, tluTO offered for sale, and if sold, taxed. 
'l\)ll was paid otdy when a(‘lual sale took place. The rates 
of duty varied widely. Imports from abroad paid, as a rule, 
seven distinct taxes, aggrogating about 20 per cent.; perish- 
nblf gootls, such ns fruit and vegetables, were charged one- 
sixth of the value, or 16^| per cent.; while on many other 
('lasses of wares the rates of duty ranged from 4 to 10 
per c«mt. Highly pi-iced goods, such as precious stones, 
were assessed on special valuations made by experts. Ail 
goods brought for sale had to be marked with an official 

^ j)lc« iv ch* 

* Ok! v.’ch.’* dnd. Anl., IIKW, p. 261). 

'' Bk. ii, ch. 23. 
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stamp. The (Ireek phrase, aTid (TVirai'niov, refers to that 
practice.^ 

The Greek observations on the subject of vital statistics Statistics, 
are illustrated by the regulations which require the Nagaraka, 
or Town Prefect, to register every arrival in or departure 
from his jurisdiction. He was also bound to keep up 
a census statement giving in detail for each inhabitant the 
sex, cfTste, name, family name, occupation, income, expen¬ 
diture, and possessions in cattle. Breaches of the fiscal 
regulations were p\inishable usually by fine or confiscaticjii, 
hut the penalty for wilful false statements was the same as 
that for theft, which might extend to death.® 

A regular system of excise licences was in force, special Excise, 
duties being levied on foreign licpiors, including wines from 
Kapisa or Afghanistan. Modern temperance reformers may 
be scandalized by the regulations that 

^liquor shops shall consist of many comfortable rooms, 
furnished with cots and seats. The drinking places shall 
jM)ssess such comforts as changing seasons reciuire, always 
having garlands of flowers, scent, and perfume 

The Science of Government, we are told, may be defined Peival 
its the science of punishment {dunda nlti). The penal code, '* 
in consequence, w'as ferociously severe. The details in the 
treatise amply support the Greek refercjicc's to the subject. 

As an illustration of the .severity of punislunent, it may snfiice 
to note that theft by a goverruiient servant to the v;due of 
from 8 to 10 panas was punishable Avith death, as was tlieft 
of a value of from 40 to 50 panus by a non-official pcrst)n.'‘ 

Judicial torture for the purpose of extorting a confession Judiciai 
was recognized and freely used. Many gruesome regnlaluuis torture, 
on the subject are recordetl. The general principle laid 
down was that ‘ those Avhose guilt is believed to be true shall 
be subjected to torture’, of which there were eighteen kinds, 
including seven varieties of whipping. In certain cases the 

’ Bk. ii. rh.'21, 2:2. The ordinary {nindura) ( ICp. 1ml., vii, 230. with 
practice in later times, and pro- ref.}. 

Irably also in the Maurya age, was ‘ Bk, ii, eh. 35, 3<). 
to do the stamping with red-lead Bk. ii, cit. 25. 

« Bk. i. ch. t. 
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victim might be ^ subjected to one or all of the above kinds 
of torture \ The torture of women was supposed to be 
. limited to ^ half the prescribed standard Every Indian 
policeman still believes tliat the main object of investigation 
is to extract a confession, and that torture is the proper way 
of obtaining it. 

Chanakya’s code not only authorized judicial torture and 
the capital penalty for petty offences, l)ut also prescu'ibed 
mutilation in numcro\is eases. 

Many matters of interest and curiosity have been neces¬ 
sarily passed over, but the foregoing summary will, it is 
hoped, be sufficient to give tlu' reader a fairly accurate u»)tion 
Of the principles on which the small kingdoms of Northern 
India were administered in the days of Alexander the Great. 
Although many of the rules in Chanakya’s treatise are 
puerile, and some merelv theoretical, the book on the whole 
was intended to be u practical manual of statecraft and 
administration, and as such it is v eb worth reading through. 
Books like the so-called Xaiws of Maon and Dharttutsostraa 
set forth the Brahman ideal— the treatise c)f Chandragupta^s 
minister cpenly discards ideals and presents a plain unvar¬ 
nished stateiiv.nt of the immoral practice of kings and 
Brahman ministers ui tlie fourth century before Christ, prior 
to the realization of the novel idea of a great empire extending 
over nearly all India.- 

Success of Chandragupta ascended the throne at an early age, and 
gupta/^' inasmuch as he reigned only twenty-four years, must have 
abdicated or died before be was fifty years of age,^ In this 
brief space of lif<i be did much. Tlie expulsion of the 
Maeodonian garrisons, the tieeisivc repulse of Selenkos the 


* Bk, iv, ch. 8. 

See App. F. 

® He was but a youy» when he 
saw Alexander in or it, c. 
(Plutan'h, ch. 6^;. 

• This Chaiidraguptii! yet so young 
—so raised 

To mighty empire, as the forest 
monarch, 

C^er subjected herds* 

{miidra Jwkithnsa^ Act vii; Wilson, 
ii, p. !?49). 


The statement in Tumour’s and 
Wijesinha’s versions of the Mahd- 
raihif^n that Chandragupta reigned 
for thirty-four years is due to a copy¬ 
ist’s blunder (Khys Davids, 

Coim andMmmres of Ceylon^ p. 41, 
note). Geiger’s version (chap, v) 
correctly gives twenty-four years, 
Buddhist and Brahraanical authori¬ 
ties being agreed iu the matter, 
the fact may be accepted as estab¬ 
lished. 
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Conqueror^ the subjugation of at least all Northern India 
from sea to sea, the formation of a gigantic army, and the 
thorough organization of the civil government of a vast 
empire w'ere no mean achievements. The power of Clian- 
dragupta was so firmly ostablishetl that it passed peacefully 
into the hands of his son and grandson, and his alliance was 
courted by the potentates of the Hellenistic world. The 
Greek'princes made no attempt to renew the aggressions of 
Alexander and Scleukos upon secluded India, and wtvo 
content to maintain friendly diplomatic and commercial 
relations with her rulers for three generations.^ 

The Maurya empire was not, as some writers fancy tliat it Absence 
was, in any way the result of Alexander’s splemlitl but 
transitory raid. The nineteen months which he spent in India iiiflucncc. 
were consumed in devastating warfare, and liis death rendered 
fruitless all his grand constructive plans, ('handragupta did 
not need Alexander’s example to teach hiiri what empire 
meant. He and his countrymen had had liet'orc tlieir eyes 
for two centuries the smtely fabric of the Persian Achaeme- 
nian monarchy, and it \vas that empire which impressed their 
imagination, and served as the model for their institutions, 
in so far as they were not indigenous. Tlie little, touches of 
foreign manners in the court and institutions of Chandra- 
gupta, which chance to have been note<l by our fragmentary 
authorities, arc Persian, not Greek; and the Pensian title of 
satrap continued to be used by Indiati pro^ineial governors 
\ for ages, down to tlie close of the fourtli century of the 
Christian era.- 

The military organization of Chandragnpta sliows no trace Indian 

of Hellenic influence. It is based nnoii tlie anc'ieiit Indian 
, *■ OrgftillZa- 

\model, and his vast host was merely a dovelopinont of the lion. 


' For the curious anecdote about 
tl)e powerful aphrodisiac drugs sent 
with other gifts by Cltandra^pta 
( lavtpoHvrros) to Seleukos, see Fhyl- 
arehos and ApoUonios I)yskolo.s, 
in Muller, Fragmenta IliHorkorum 
(h*aecomm^ i, 344, 

‘ The^akasatrapsofSaurSshira, 
or KathiS-war, in Western Tiidjia 


were conquered by Chandra-gupta 
(II) Vikramaditya, of the Ouptu 
dynasty, about a. d. Sec ‘ Per¬ 
sian Influence on Maurya India', 
Ind. AnL (11)05, p. 201. A 
patriotic Hindu critic urges that 
Chandragupta needed to go^o 
farther for This model than the story 
of Da4aratha in the RamSyaua. 
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considerable army maintained by the kingdom of Magadha* 
The Indian kings relied chiefly upon their elephants^ and in 
a lesser degree upon chariots and liuge masses of infantry; 
the cavalry being few in comparison and inetBcient. Alex¬ 
ander, on the contrary, made no use of elephants or chariots, 
and put his trust in small bodies of highly trained cavalry, 
^ liandled with consummate skill and calculated audacity* In 
the art of war he hud no successor, The.Seleukidairkings 
were content to follow the Oriental system and put their 
trust in elephants.^ 

Alleged Jain tiadition avers that Chumlragupta Maurya was a Jain, 
o^han-^' and that, when a great twelve years^ famine occurred, he 
dragupta. abdicated, accompanied BhadrabHiiu, the last of the saints 
called srutakevalhhi, to the south, lived as an ascetic at 
Sravana Bclgola in Mysore, and ultimately committed suicide 
by btarvalioii at that place, where his name is still held in 
remembrance- In tiie second edition of this book I rejected 
that Lradiiion and dismissed the tale is imaginary history^. 
But oil recuiisidcratiun of the wliolc evidence and the objec¬ 
tions urged against the credibility of the story, I am now 
dispose d to believe that the tradition probably is true in its 
main outline, oid that Cluindragupta really abdicated and 
became a Jain ascetic. The traditional narratives, of course, 
like all such relations, are open to much criticism, and the 
ejiigrapbieal support is far from conclusive. Nevertheless, 
my present impression is that the tradition has a solid 
foundation on fact.- 


298 F. c. 

Bindu- 

sara. 


When Cluindragupta cither abdicated or died, in the year 
298 n.c,, he was succeeded by his son Bindusara. The 
firi'ck writ-ers^ luiwnver, drj not know this name, and call the 
successor of Chandragupta by appellations which seem to be 
attempts to transcribe the Sanskrit epithet Amitraghata, 
^Slayer of foes.’^ iThe friendly relations between India and 


^ By van, The Jhim of Fleet is equally persistent on the 

ii, 289. other side, and has recorded his 

* Mr. Lewis Rice has stoutly views in [nd. Ant,j xxi (18^2), p. 

maintained the credibility of the 287; Ep, Ind.^ iii, 171 note; and 

tradition in many publications, the several times in J.K A* 8, 
latm being and Coorg from ’ For the Maurya chronology sec 

1909, pp. 3 9. Dr. Asoka^ the Bndahi$t Emperor of 
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tlie Hellenistic powers, whicli iiati been initiated by Cliandru- 
gupta and Seleukos^ continued unbroken throughout the reign 
of Bindusara^ at whose court Megasthencs was replaced by 
Deimachos^ as ambassador. The new envoy followed his 
predecessor's example by recording notes on the country to 
which he was accredited^ but unfortunately very few of his 
observations have been preserved. When the aged founder 
of thclSeleukidan monarchy was assassinated in JiSO u.c., his 
place was taken by his son and colleague Antiochos Soter, 
who continued to follow his father’s policy in regard to India. 

The anecdote concerning the correspondence between Corre- 
Antiochos and Bindusara^ although trivial in itself, is worth 
quoting as a tangible proof of the familiar intercourse Antiochos 
between the sovereign of India and bis ally in Weslorn Asia. 

Nothing, we are told, being sweeter than figs, Bindusara 
begged Antiochos to send him some figs and raisin wine, 
and added that he would like him also to buy and send 
a professor. Antiochos replied that he had much pleasure 
in forwarding the figs and raisin \cine, hut regretted that 
he could not oblige his correspoiideiit vvitli the last-named 
article, because it was not lawful for Greeks to sell a 
professor.^ 

Ptolemy Philadelphos, who ruled in Egjq>t from 385 to Embassy 
247 B.C., also dispatched an envoy named Dionysios to 1^^*^ j^ionysios. 
Indian Court, who, like his colleiigiics, wrote an account of 


India (Clarendon Press, ‘2nd cd., 
1909), pp.72,?3. The name Bindusara 
is attested by the Hindu VhJuni 
Pura^ia, the Jain ParUiMaparmn^ 
and the Buddhist Mahdvam^a and 
DlpavaMa. Tlie variants in other 
Puranas seem to be merely^ clerical 
errors. *l£iir(pL<p$ri(jav yap eis rd 
XlaKip^oOpa.^ 6 p-kv 'VLiyaa0iv7]^ rrpos 
'hvdp6KOirov^ 6 ATjjtpaxpi ftpb^ 

^Aptrpox^^V^ vdr Kara 

vp€afitiav (Strabo, ii, 1, 9). The 
more corrupt form Allitrochades 
occurs in some texts, and evidently 
is due to confusion between AAAI 
and AMI. Hegesandros, quoted by 
Athenaios (MuUer, Fr^, Hist. 
Graec,, vol iv, p. 421;, writes 
’Apirpox^rrjs^ which is an ac curate 


transcription of the supposed San¬ 
skrit original se<r Sclnvaiibeck, op. 
cit., p. 77). Indian kings are often 
known by one or other epithet, 
used as a secondary name. 

^ OuTOj ^6 ^crav iffpiatrouSaoTai iractu 
dvSpwirois at {ovtus yap, Kara 

Tut/ *ApiaTO(pdv7/jf, 

' Ou5€v yap vyra/s yXvuurkpov riuv 

^crxd8c^;^' V, 

u/s Kal 'Apirpoxari^Vf tov rwv ^Ivbcuv 0a- 
ai?\(a,ypd\ffai *kvTi6xa\ d^iovvra (ipr^aiy 
'^Hyqaautipos) ir^ptfat avrQ y\v/cvv rial 
/rrydSar aoipiOT^v dyopdaavra. 

Kal Ttjv ^AvTtoxov avnypnipai —* Ta- 
xdSas plu /(at y\v/cvv drroar€\ovpiIv 
aoij (ro(}n(TTr^v d* iy "EWyaiv gv 
vopipop irM\H(r$ai ' (Muller, loc. eft,). 
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his experiences, which was still available to Pliny in the first 
4 century of the Christian era.^ It is uncertain whether 
' Dionysios presented his credentials to Bindusara or to his 
successor, Asoka. 

Nothing is recorded concerning the internal policy of 
Bindusara, whose reign lasted for either twenty-five or 
twenty-eight years, nor is any monument or inscription of 
his time known. But it is probable that he continued his 
father’s career of annexation and conquest within the borders 
of India. The limits of the empire ruled by Asoka, son 
and successor of Bindusara, are known with sufficient 
accuracy, and it is certain that his dominions, including 
j semi-independent protectorates, extended southwards to 
about the latitude of Nellore (14° 27'N.).“ The country 
south of the Narl)adri cannot have been conquered by Asoka, 
whose only known annexation was that of the kingdom of 
Kalinga, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, unless the 
coiU|Uest took place in the early y'*ars of his reign, about 
which \vc ptmscsss jk* information. The twenty-four years of 
the reign of Chaiidrrgup^a seem to he fully occupied with tlie 
great cvciits kriown to ha^e l)een crowded into them. It is 
difficult to bcT ‘VO that he could have found time to do more 
than climl) from obscurity to power, expel the Macedonian 
garrisons, repel the attack of Seleukos, effect a revolution 
and establish a dynasty at Pfitaliputra, annex a large part 
of Ariana, and extend his dominion from tlie Bay of Bengal 
to the Arabian Sea. 

I'hc Dcccan, or Peninsular India, down to approximately 
the latitude of Nellore, must therefore, apparently, have been 
subjugated by either Cliaiidragupta or Bindusara, because 
it was inherited from the latter by Asoka, M'hose only 
I recorded war was the conquest of Kalinga; and it is more 

^ Pliny,//iV/. Vi, It. Pliny’s the country between the rivers 
work is believed to ht^ve been Bhima and Vedavati, bounded on 
published in a. d. 77. the west by the Ghats, including 

“ According to Mr. Rice, ‘an Shiraoga, Chitaldroog, BeHary, 
inscription of the twelfth century, Dharwar, Bljapur, and adjacent 
at Bandanikke, Shikarpur taluk, parts to the north in Bombay and 
Mysore, describes Kuiitala as the the Nizam’s Dominions’ 
province governed by the Mauiyas. (lBf>7), i, 2S9). 

This, roughly speaking, would be 
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probable that the conquest of the south was the work of 
Bindusara than that it was effected by his busy father.^ But 
the ascertained outline of the career of Chandragiipta is so 
wonderful^ and implies his possession of such exceptional 
ability, that it is possible that the conquest of tlie south must 
be added to the list of his achievements. With this brief 
glance the shadowy figure of Bindusara passes from our view, 
and tfie next two chapters will be devoted to the history? 
of Asoka, who rightfully claims a place in the front rank^ 
of the great monarchs, not only of India, but of the world. 


APPENDIX F 


The Eocienf of the. Cesdon of Ariaua bif Seleukos Nikator to 

Chandragiipta Maiirt/a 

The statement in the text that the cession made in SOii u. c. Extent of 
by Seleukos Nikator to Chandragiipta Maiir}".’ included the Cession, 
provinces of the Paropanisadae (Kabul), Aria (Herat), vVraehosia 
(Kandahar), and probably Gedrosia (Makran), or a large part of 
that satrapy, is in accordance with the views expressed in niy 
work on Asoka®, as well as with those of Droysen ^ and several 
eminent modern scholars. ^ 

But niy statement having been adversely criticized by Mr. 

Mr, Bevan, who holds that it * exceeds w hat is even probable, 
not to say proved**, it is necessary to shoAv that the repre-‘ **'^*^"*‘ 
sentation of the fact as given in the text rests upon solid 
grounds. The original authorities arc five in number, namely, 

Strabo (two passages), Appian, Plutarch, Justin, and Pliny ; and 
the relevant extracts, being brief, may be quoted in full, so that 
my readers can judge for themselves what is the legitimate 
interpretation, AH that has been written by modern authors 
on the .subject is based upon these short extracts. 


' Taranath (Schiefner, p. 81>) 
attributes to Bindusara and Cha- 
uakya the conquest of the country 
tween the eastern and the wes¬ 
tern seas. 

^ Aaoka^ the Buddhist Emperor 
of Tndia^ 9nd cd., p. 15. 

® ‘ Aberdann schiass er [Seleukos] 
einen Friedeii, in dem die Ero- 
beningKn Alexanders auch diesseits 
des Indus bis zu den Paropamisadeii 
abgetretcn wurden. Das war das 
erste, was von depi grossen Alex- 
anderreich aufgegeben wurdc, die 


erstenationalc Reaction * fiesc.htchff 
des lUUenmnus, Hamburg, 1 
ii, tin . The spelling Paropanisos is 
more correct than the forms with »i. 

‘Mr. T. A. Smith {Asoko^ 
p. 66) quotes Strabo as saying tJial 
Seleueus ceded “a large part of 
Arianc ”, but that Strabo does not 
say. In giving Arachosia, the Ka¬ 
bul [»tV|, ami even Gedrosia to the 
new Indian realm Mr. Vincent [wc], 
I think, exceeds what is even pr^ 
bable, not to say proved ’' The House 
ofSetmms^ 190^, vol. i, p. ‘?96notc). 
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Strabo, 1. 


Slrahn, 11. 


Appian. 


Plutarch. 


Justin. 


Pliny. 


I iiterprc- 
tat ion of 
Ktriibo. 


(I) I'ht’ two passages from Strabo are as follows : ixoXuxTa 

CK ^nuT}]^ cSoKCj -nj^ Tore TrterTOTara cTvat Ta vtro rov ’Eparo- 
irOei or^ ty tu> rpiTio rwy yuiyypa<f>iKwv cKTctftVra K€(f}aXai<o&S}^ ntpi 
T7JS Tore co/zt^opeV'//9 ijvUa ’AAefavSpo? iir^XOe* Kal o 

’Irr^o^ opiov ravTyjq rc #f<u riji ’Apittv^5, irpos ry cerTrepr/ 

KctpeVr/r TTcpcrai #t<tT€r;(Oc* ccrrcpoc yap S?; /cat t ^9 *Aptttv ^5 ircAA*^!/ 
c<r;^oe ol ’IcSot Aa/Sdcrc? Trapa rwv Ma/ccSdrci/r (Bk. xv, (‘h. i (India), 
sec. 10 in Muller and Diibner s ed.). 

(II) ^ To»r fSi'oiu ToiaiJT^^* TTupfV pfv rni/ ^Ij^Soy oi 

JIapoTrapiardSat, (ov VTrephetTat 6 napoTraputros opo?, cTr ’Apax<*>TOt 
TTpd? I'OToi', cTt’ c</)c(5s Trpds I’droi' PcSpaKriji'Ot o'vi' rot? aAAot^ Trpds 
rr/v TrapttXtac e^overte* «7rtt(ri Si Trapa ra TrXarn] twv 'x^plwv Trapa-' 
K€LTai 6 rf)CT(»>r 8* [ck pepoc?] twi' Trapa tov *Iv5dv c;^owt 

TM'a *lySo/f TTpoTcpoc oPTa llepcrcuc. a dtfyetXero per o ’AAc^avSpos 
Ttui *Aptai'<7)y fiui KtfTOiKta^ tStas (rvv€(rT7}fraro, fSw/cc Sc ScAcv/co? A 
iVtKttTwp SacSpoKcIrroj, frcr^^cpcro? cTTtyaptW /cat «vTtAa)8(i>r cAcc^avra? 

7r€]'Ta/cocriot’9 (ibid., Bk. xVj ch. ii. f)). 

(III) Apj)ian writes: Kal roc ’IrSoc Trepderas [SAcukos] hro-^ 
Afi/rycrcv ArSpoKOTrw, (iaariXti rtur Trept airor ’IvSwv, pc^pt t^tAtdv 
aiToi j-azt k^So? crorc^fTO (^Vyr. 55). 

(IV) Plutaiib, arguing that the accounts of the military force 
of the l*rasij were not exaggerated says: kuI KopTros ovk 
TTtpl ravra. ’ArSpoKorros yap va-npov ov ttoAAw /JacriAciVay ScAcvko/ 
TTccTaKoo-tov? lXt<jj(ii’Ta^ £ 00 )prpjaT 0 , Kat (TTparnv pcpidtrtv l^yKOvra 


T^jV ’IcStKT/r ctttJA^'I' aTTucrav Kararrrpcc^dpa'os * (^AlvJC. oh. f)i<J), 

(V) Jii tiii’.i testimony : •'[Seleiicus] transitiim deinde in 
Indiain fecit, t^’iae post mortem Alexandria vcliiti cervidbus iugo 
servitutis cxcusso^ pracfecto.s ciii.s oedderat. Aiictor libert^itis 
iiandrocottus fueral . , . cum ipm fa<*ta padione Seleucus, com- 
positisoue iii oriente rebus, in bellinn Aiitigoni descendit * 
(xv, 1.). 

(\ I) Pliny,, wlien treating ol the Indus and the boundarj' ot 
India, says : ' Ktenim plerique ab oecidente non Indo amne 
dtiterininanl, sod adiiciunt quatiior satrapias, (lodrosos, Arachotas, 
Arios, Paro])amissadas' (Bk. vi, cli. 20, Basle ed., 15,^4 (re/, ch. S3)). 

Tliese text.s eoniprise the whole of the direct evidence on 
the subjeet. It seems to me self-evident tliat the tw’o passages 
of Strabo refer lo the sanic event ; and that when he says in 
the first that the Indians received from the Macedonians ^ a large 
part (»f Ariarit* which had l)een under tlie rule of the Persians 
lip to the time of Alexander, lie briefly alludes to the cession 
of the countries west of the Indus, formerly in the possession 
ol the Persians, which Seleukos ceded to Chandragupta, as 
specifically stated in the second extract. I cannot imagine any 
sound rea.son for disputing the assertion that ‘Strabo informs 
us iliat the cession included a large part of Ariane\ When the 
two passages of Strabo are read together, I maintain that the 


assertii/n is absolutelv accurate. 
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The btatemeuts of Appiaitj Plutarch, aud Justin do uoi deal The other 
in terms with the extent of the cession, but arc of value as authori- 
proving that Selcukos actually crossed the Indus, waged an uii- 
successful war, and was obliged to make peaci* on conditions 
very favourable to liis adversary, and ver}* unfavourable to 
himself. 

The observation of Pliny that numerous (plerique) authors The four 
include in India the four satrapies of Gedrosia, AiMchosia, Aria, satrapies, 
and the Paropanisadac must have been based on tlu^ fact that at 
some period previous to a.d. 77^ when his book was published, 
those four provinces w^re actually reckoned as part of India. 

At what time other than the period of the Mainya dynasty is it 
possible that those provinces should have formed part of India? 

Pliny's information about the country was mainly drawn from 
the writings of Megasthenes and the other contemporaries of 
Alexander, Chandragupta and Scleukos; and the natural inter¬ 
pretation of his observation requires us to ))elieve that the four 
satrapies in question were ^thc large part of Ariane' ceded by 
Seleukos. Kabul and Kandahar frequently have been held by 
the sovereigns of India, and form part of th<' natural frontier ot 
the country. Herat (Aria) is \mdoubtedly more, remote, but 
can be held with ease by' the power in ]>osse.ssion of Kabul 
and Kandahar. 

The satrapy* of Gedrosia (or Gadrosia) extended lar to the oedrosia. 
west, and probably only tlie eastern part ot it was annexed by 
Chandragupta. The Mfilin range of mouiifains, which Alexander 
experienced such difficulty in crossing, would'have furnished 
a natural boundary. Whether Chandragupta undertook the 
administration of the whole of Gedrosia or not, I liavc' no doubt 
that Seleukos abandoned to him all control over the province, 
and that it was included by mnnerous authors in India, along 
with Aria, Arachosia, and the Paropanisadae ; because Seleukos, 
intent upon the urgciit business of crushing Anligonos, was 
constrained to surrender the four outlying sativq^ics named by 
Pliny, and to concentrate his strength in Cei\tral and Western 
Asia. 


APPENDIX G 

The Arthasasiray or KauliilyttSasfra. 

It is more convenient to give the necessary information about Discovery 
the Artha^aMra in an Appendix than in cumbrous footnotes. of thelcxt. 

A collection of maxims attributed b) Uianakva, alias Kautilya, 
or Vishnu-gupta, the Brahman minister (>f Chandragupta Mau- 
rj’a, has long been known (sec Weber, Hist Ifidian Liter. 
(Triibner), p. 210) But the Arthnmsira, although mentioned 
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and cjuolcd by man}’ ancient authors, had wholly disappeared 
from view until Mr. R. Shaiuasastry, the learned Librarian of the 
Oriental Library maintained by the Maharaja of Mysore, brought 
to notice a manuscript of the work belonging to a pundit in the 
Tanjore District,' The pundit was good enough to dejwsit the 
MS. in Ihe library, along w ith an imperfect MS. of a coinmentar}’ 
on the treatise by Bhattaswrimi. The translation of certain 
c\tracts published by Mr. Shamasastry in the Indian Antiquary for 
IJjOo attracted altention^ and enabled me to make valuable .ad- 
(litions to the second edition of this history, published in 
'fwo other MSS. of the ^a-sira were then found in the Miinich 
Library, and another seems to exist in Calcutta. 

After the publieation of iny .second edition in 1908 several emi¬ 
nent (rerman scholars devoted much attention to the study of 
Clianakya's treatist‘, and Mr. Shamasastry was encouraged to com- 
[)letc his rougii translation, which he has done in spite of great diffi- 
eulti(\s. lie has also printed an edition of the text. He deserves 
the highest j)raise for his disinterested and most valuable 
labours. U?iluekily his translation is not accessible in a convenient 
form, but it is all in print, as shown below 

(C» JntrodiK'tion and extracts ; Ind. Ani., vol, xxxiv (1905), pp. 
o, * ., I to, with notes wiiieli are not I'f' produced witli the revised 
versioi , Nos. y- and t below 

(".i) b(M)ks i iv, Myanrc /Oct/c/r, lJiOd-8. 'I'hosc IciiUtlivc 
translations (N’os. I and *2) are siiperstdcd by the revised complete 
versio!'. publi^-hcd later, namely :— 

(.8) ( had(ikyo\s Arihasdstrn or Science of Politics, translated by 
R, .Shamasastry, RA. ; Part L Hooks i and ii (lOO^'/Fhe G. T. A. 
l^rcvSs, My.sore). 

(I) 77ie A rihasdsira o f (Hidiwhfa, or Science of Politics, translated 
by Ml*. R. Shamasastry, H.A., M.R.A.S.; Part II, Hindu Liiw, 
Hooks iii and iv (Mysore, cover printed at the Crown Press). 

(.») The Arthasdstra of Vhdmkya, Hooks v xv, translated by 
the sann-, as detailed below :— 

Hooks v-vii, Ind, Ant,, vol. xxxviii (1909), pp. 2.57, 277> 
oO.i ; Hooks vii-xv, ibid., vol. xxxix (1910), pp. 19, 88, 100, 

181 , Ibl. 

My rc‘ft*reneps arc ti> the complete trnn^lalion as printed in 
Xos. 8, 4, ;■). 

I have read and utilized the (Jerman publications named below’, 
which supply additioi^^il references :— 

(1) A. Hillebranut, ^ Uber das Kautillyafiastra und Verwandtes * 
(yoiKlcrab, aus d. SO, Jnhresber, d, Schlesischen Gesellsch, f, mierl, 
Cnliur, Breslau, 1908). 

(2) Prof. Dr. Jolly, Vortrag (lecture), ^Ein altindisches Lehr- 
buch dt‘r Poiitrk ’ (Sonderab. aus d. Ferhandlungen d. Intern. 

' Mr. Shamasastry has been fi«cipal of the Chamarajendra Sau- 
transferred to Bangalore, as Prin- skrit College. 
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Pereinignng J. vergfciriK Revhtswisseuschafi tt.s.w, ?;/ 'w 

Heidelberg, lyi I, Berlin). 

(3) Same author, ^ Artlia^astra ami Dhaniia&lstra ’ (/./>. M. G., 

1913, pp. 49-96). 

The researches of tlie (jennan scliolars have clearly established Maurjr 
that the ArlhaSastra is a genuine ancient work (eefu nnd aft) 

Maurya age, and presumably attributed rightly to Chanakya or 
Kautilya. lhat verdict, ot course, does not exclude the possi¬ 
bility, or probability, that the existing text may contain minor 
interj)olations of later date, but the bulk of the book certainly ? 
dates from the Maurya period. I have pointed out that its con* 
tents describe the state of things as existing immediately before * 
the establishment of the Maurya em])ire. 

The treatise will continue to give occupation to .scholars for 
a long time to come, from many points of view, 'fhi.^ work done 
by Mr. Shaniasastry is of a pioneer character, excellent as such, 
but needing revision and completion. 



CHAPTER VI 

ASOKA MAUllYA 


Asoka as 

Crown 

Prince. 


Taxtla, 


Taxilan 

customs. 


AccoRDiNd to credible traditioH, Asoka-vardhaiiii/ or 
Asoka, aa lie is generally called, served his apprenficeship 
to the art of govcninient during the lifetime of his father, 
Bindusara, as viceroy successively of the Nm-th-western 
frontier province and of Western India. He was one of 
several sons, and uas no {loul)t selected by his father, in 
accordance with the usual practice, as Ynraraja^ or Crown 
Prince, on account rif liis ability and fitness for tlie imperial 
succession. 

Taxila, the capital of the north-western viceroyalty, which 
pr( lably include*! Kashmir, the Panjab, and the provinces 
to th^^ west of the Indus^ wivi in lliosc days one of the 
greatest and most splendid of the cities of the Kast, and 
enjoyed a special reputation as the head-quarters of Hindu 
learning. 'Fhe sons cif people of all the upper classes, chiefs, 
Prahmans, and nurchants, flocked to Taxila, as to a univer¬ 
sity town, ill ordi'r to study the circle of rndiaii arts and 
sciences, especially medicine. The territory surrounding the 
capital was rich and populous, and, two generations earlier, 
liad formed a small independent state, weak enough to be in 
terro»‘ of its neighbours, and yet strong enough to render 
Alexander valuable assistance. 

The (j reeks, who considered the little state to be \vell 
governed, noted ^vith interest, :iiid v^ ithout disapprobation, 
the local customs, which included polygamy, the exposure of 
the dead to be devoured by vultures, and ^he sale in open 
markets of maidens* who had failed to secure husbands in the 
ordinary course.^ 


^ Visit (i'll-Purdfitt, A4oka is the 
correct Sanskni^ form, but in Pali 
and some Sanskrit MSS. the dental 
«is used. 

Strabo, Bk. xv, ehh. 0*2. 
For the marriage-mart, compare 


the Babylonian practice (Herod, i, 
11)6), Exposure of the dead to be 
devoured by vultures was, and still 
is, a Persian (Parsl) custom (Herod, 
i, 140). It is practised to this day 
in Tibet, and was in ancient times 
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The [wsition of the city on the higii roa<l from Central Favour 
Asia to the interior of India fitted it to he the capital of ^g^ion of 
the north-Acest viceroys and its strategical advantages the city, 
are still rccogni/cd. Hasan Abdiil^ close to its mins, is 
a favourite ground for the maiuxmvrcs of the Indian army; 
and at Rawalpindi, a few miles to the south-east, a huge 
cantonment guards the road to India against jwssible Alex¬ 
anders advancing from the north-west. 

Ujjain, the capital of IVcstern India, was eciually famous, llijain. 
and ecpially suitjible as the scat of a A'iccregal government. 
Reckoned to he one of the seven sacred citie.s, and standing 
on the road leading from the busy ports of the western roast 
to the markets of the interior, it combined the advantages r)f 
a favourite place of pilgrimage with tluise of a great com¬ 
mercial depot. The city was recognized as the head-quarters 
of Indian astronomy, and longitudes xvere computed from its 
meridian.’ 

The Ceylonese ti-ad.ition that Asoka wtis residing at Ujjain Asoka’s 
Avhen he was summoned to the capital by the ucavs of his Secession, 
father’s mortal illness may AA'ell be believed; altbough no 
credence can be given to the tales Avhich relate that Asoka 
had a hundred brothers, ninety-nine of Avhom he slew, and so 
forth. These idle stories .secin to have been inxentod by the 
monks chiefly in order to place a dark background of early 
wickedness behind the bright picture of bis mature piety. 

Asoka certainly had brothers and sisters alive in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth year of his reign,® Avhosc' households 
were objects of his anxious care; and there is nothing to 
indicate that he regarded his relatives Avitli jealousy. His 
.grandfather, Chandragnpta, ‘a man of blond and ii*on/ aaIio 
had fought his way from poverty and exile to the imperial 
throne, natumlly Avas beset by jealousjjjs and hatreds, and 
constrained to live a life of distrustful suspicion. But Asoka, 
who AA'as born in the purple, and inherited an empire firmly 

the usage of Uie Lichchbavis of in Yule and nnmell, Gloamry nf 
fyaisfili, who appear to have been Anglo-Twlian Horrfa. 
fintherTibetans or a cogaate people ‘Fourteenth year', according 

Ant., 1903, p. sSl. to the inscriptions, reckoning from 

* See the curious an icle ‘ tlojync’ the <*oronation. 
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established by half a century of masterful rule for two genera¬ 
tions, presumably was free from the ‘black care’ which 
haunled his ancestor. Ilis edicts display no sense of inse¬ 
curity or weakness from first to last; and the pi-obability 
is that he succeeded peaceably in accordance with his 
predecessor’s nomination. It is, ho%vever, possible that the 
northern tradition which testifies to a contest for the suc¬ 
cession between Asoka and Susima, his eldest brother, may 
be founded on fact. It has more historical appearance than 
the stories told by the monks of Ceylon.' 

Inasmuch as tlu' reign of Asoka lasted for fidly forty 
years, he must lia\'e been a young man when, in or about the 
year 273 n.c., he imtlcrtook the government of the vast 
empire which had been won and kept by his grandfather and 
father. Nothing is recorded concerning the first eleven or 
t.velve years of his rule, which presumably were spent in the 
cun ;nt work of administration. His solemn coronation did 
not t ke place before the year 263 u.c., about four years 

rvfter bis itcccssiwi, and this fact is almost the only ciicum- 

stance which si.pports the notion that his succession was 
disputed. The anniversary of bis coronation was always 
ceiebnited witli ceremony, and specially marked by the 
pardon and reletisc of prisoners.' 

In the thirteentb year of his reign, or in the ninth, as 
reckoned from the coronation, Asoka embarked upon the 
one aggressive war of his life of which a record exists, and 
roundtd off his dominions by the conquest of the kingdom of 
Ktilingu, the strip of territory extending along the coast 
of the Bay Bengal from the MahanadI to the Godavari. 
The campaign was wholly successful, and Kalinga became 
an integral part of the Maurya dominions. Two special 
edicts published a fejv years later show that the administra¬ 
tion of the newly acquired territory caused much anxiety 
to the emperor, who, like all sovereigns, sometimes was not 

’ yimtka, 3nd er’ , of the legends, and a complete 

’ For the chronology see niy translation of the inscriptions, 
book, Atoka, th» ISwldhiat Emperor which now requires revision in 
of M'm ^Clarendon Press, 2nd ed., some particulars. The dates may 
inoO); which also gives a summary be a year or two out, but not more. 
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well served by his officers. The royal instructions^ which 
enjoined just and paternal government, and specially insisted 
on sympathetic tactful treatment of the wilder tribes, were 
disregarded at times by officials, who had to be warned that 
disobedience of orders was not the way to win the favour 
of either heaven or their master. 

The kingdom of Kalinga liad maintained a considerable Misery 
militaiy force, which was estimated by Megasthenes as mnn- war^^ 
beriiig 60,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and 700 war elephants. 

The opi>osition offered to the invaders was so stubborn that 
the conquest involved innneasurablc suffering. The victor 
records with sorn)w that 160,000 persons were carried intt> 
captivity, 100,000 were slain, and that many times that 
number perished from famine, pestilence, and the other 
calamities which follow in the train of armies. 

The sight of all this misery and the knowledge that he The 
alone had caused it*smote the conscience of Asoka, 
awakened in his breast feelings of ‘ remorse, profound sorrow, 
and 1 ‘egret’. These feelings crystollized into a steadfast resolve 
that never again should ambition lead him to inflict such 
grievous wrongs upon his fellow creatures; and four years 
after the conquest he was able to declare that ‘ the loss of even 
the hundredth or the Ihousaudtli part of the persons who were 
then slain, carried away captive, or done to death in Kalinga 
M’ould now be a matter (»f deep regret to his Majesty 

The king acted up to the principles which he professed, Asoka 
and abstained from aggressive war for the re.st of his life. 

About this time he came ujider the influence of Buddhist 
teaching, his devotion to which increased more and more us 
the years rolled on. The ‘ ehiefest conquest he declaiTs, is 
that won by the Law of Piety, and he begs his descendants 
to rid themselve.s of the popular notion that conquest by 
arms is the duty of kings; and, even if they should find 
themselves engaged in warfare, he reminds them that they 
might still find pleasure in patience and gentleness, and 
should regard as the only true conquest that which is 
effected through the Law of Piety, or Duty.^ 

Rook Edict XIII. 
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Asoka from this time forth made it the business of his 
life to employ his unlimited autocratic power over a vast 
empire in the teaching, propagation, and enforcement of the 
ethical system, wliich he called the Law of Piety or Duty 
(dhiuhma or dhanna)^ and had learned chiefly from his 
Buddhist instructors. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth years of his reign he 
decided definitely upon his line of action, and proclaimed 
the principles of his go\ernment to his j)eople in a series of 
edicts engraved upon tli<‘ rocks, including Minor Rock Edict I 
and tlie Fourteen Rock Edicts, and laying down the general 
rules U'hich must guide the conduct of the lieges. 

These extraordinary documents were followed by others 
specially cf^ncerning the conquered province of Kalinga, the 
purport of \vhich has been referred to above. The earliest 
of ihe whole series seems to be Minor Rock Edict I, a short 
docu» lent, known iti six sliglitly variant forms. From it, as 
read with the longer eomi>ositions. we learn that Asoka 
wiis ii liiy disu'iplr [ftinlifrikif) for more thiiii two and a half 
years after his conversion to Buddhism, and that during that 
period In Ud not exert himself strenuovisly.^ But more than 
a year before vhe issue of his proclamations he had joined 
the Monastic Order {samyhd) and had begun to devote 
earnest effort to promoting the cause of religion. The 
peculiar edict, knowii as the Bhfibru or Second Bairat Rock 
Edict, in which the king enumerates seven passages of the 
scriptures as specially meriting the attention of both the 
clergy and the laity, apparently belongs to the same time.'^ 

In the year 2M) u.c., when he had occupied the throne for 
about twenty-four years, Asoka made a solemn pilgrimage 
to the most sacred spots in the Buddhist Holy Land. 
Starting from Pataliputra, the capital, he advanced north- 

' Compare the ease of the king (Chavannes, Rsligieux 4 imn^ 9 ^ 
of Sariiatata (Deltaic Beugal;, in p. 128). 

the seventh century * Bhabra, not Bh&brd, is correct. 

‘ Lc roi de cet etat s’appclait /fo- The inscription comes from one of 
(Harshabhata) [?]; the Bairat hills, distant about 12 
ce souverain se trouvait etre un miles from the camping-ground at 
fervent adorateur dcs trois Joyaux BhabrO (Frot/, Rep, A, Circle^ 
^triratna) et il jouait le r61e de 1909-10, para. 10}. 
grand ou-po-aono-lcla ^oupdsaka)' 
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wards along the royal road to Nepal, the course of which is 
marked by five great monolithic pillars,^ through the districts 
now known as Mu/affarpur and Champaran, until he ap¬ 
proached the base of the outer Ilimalayau range. 

Probably ho then turned westwards, without crossing the Birth- 
hills, and first visited the famous Liinibinl Garden—the^^^j^ha 
Betldehem of Buddhism—where, according to the legend, 
the pains of travail came upon Maya, and she gave l)irth to 
Buddha as she stood under a tree. At this spot his guide 
and preceptor, Upagupta, addressed Asoka and said: ^ Here, 
gi*eat king! vvHvS the Venerable One born/ A pillar inscribed 
with these words, still as legible as when they were incised, 
was set up by Asoka to preserve the memory of his visit, 
and stands to this day.^ 

In due co\irsc Saint Upagupta led his royal disciple to Other 
Kapilavastu, the home of Buddha’s childhood, now in the 
Tarai;^ to Sariuith, near Benares, the scene of the Master’s 
first success as a preacher; to Sravastl, where he lived for 
many years 3^ to the Bodhi tree iif Giija, where he overcame 
the powers of darkness; and to Kusinagara, where he died/ 


^ Bakhiril; Lauriyu-Araraj (lla- 
dhiah); Lauriya-Nuiidangarl'i ^Ma- 
thiah) ; Kampurwa {'2). 

® The latest revised translation i.s 
given in A»oka^ "?nd ed., p. 
with a facsimile of the text. 

Probably Piprawa in the north 
of the Basil district, on the frontier 
(Mukheiji and V. A. Smith, Rm- 
plorations in the Nepaltae TurOi^ 
Arch. Survey, Imp. Ser., voL xxvi, 
1897). The Kapilavastu 
of lliiien Tsartff is certainly repre¬ 
sented by Tilaura Kot and neigh¬ 
bouring ruins, in the Nepalese 
Tarai, about 10 miles to the NW. 
of Piprawfi. 

^ On upper <.‘ourse of the RaptJ, 
perhaps Saheth-Maheth on the 
boundary of the Gonda and Bah- 
raich Districts. Inscriptions dis¬ 
covered by the Archaeological 
Dept, seem to identify the site 
(Annual Http. A, 1908-9, p. 137). 
The difficulty Ls that the site does 
not suit the indications given by 
the Chinese pilgrims (see.A*. A, 
1900, pp. 


In Nepal, beyond the first range 
of hills ll» jL »S\, Jan., 19041, 
as I still think. H. H. General 
Khadga Sham slier Jang Bahadur 
agrees with me in placing Ku.^ina- 
gara in Ncpfil, and believes the site 
to be at the junction of the Little, 
or Eastern, Bapti (Achiravati^ with 
the Gaiidak ^Hiranyavati). His 
position is farther west than that 
which 1 had selected, but almost in 
the same latitude, and is very likely 
to be correct {Pioneer' Afail^ Allah¬ 
abad, Feb. 90, 1901). The dis¬ 
covery in the larffo sfftpn behind 
the Nir\ana temple near Kasia of 
an inscribed copper plate bearing 
tlie words [ parhir\rva fjta-chaUyef 
tdmra-paftam id has revived and 
supported tlie old theory that the 
remains near Ka-sia in the cast of 
the Gorakhpur District represent 
Kusinagara (Pargiter, J, B. A. 
1913, p. L54). 

But grave objections to that 
theory exist, and the probability is 
that tlie establishment near Kasia^ 
which appears to have been sub- 
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At all these lioly places the king granted liberal endowments, 
and set up memorials, some of which have come to light in 
these latter days, after long ages of oblivion. 

Asoka was Although a modern student may feel difficulty in believing 

monarch. Asoka could have assumed monastic vows and robe while 
still exercising autocratic control over a vast empire, there is 
no doubt about the fact, which he clearly asserts. Nine 
centuries later the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing noted tiiat the 
image of Asoka was clothed in a monk’s garment of a par¬ 
ticular pattern,^ The incongruity involved according to our 
notions in an emperor turning monk, u'ithout abdicating, did 
not strike I-tsing, who was familiar with the exactly similar 
case in his own country of the Emperor Wu-ti or Hsuto Yen, 
the first of the Liatig d} nastj'^, who was a dm^out Buddhist, 
and adopted the monastic garb on two occasions, in a.d. 527 
and 529.^ A less exact parallel is supplied by the story of 
a Jain king of Western India in the twelfth century, who 
assumed tlie title of ‘Lord of the Order’, and at various 
perioils uf hm rcigu boiiiid li'uasclf bj vows ut cuiilliiuiice ami 
abstinence.'* A Buddhist monk is always at liberty to return 
to lay life, and it is probable that Asoka retired to a monastery 
from tim. to time for a short period, making suitable arrange- 
me'its for carr, iug on the administration during his retreat. 
There is some reason to believe that Minor Rock Edict I and 
the Bhubrfi Edict were issued while the emperor was thus in 
retreat at Bairat. It is easy to understand that an all- 
iwwerful monarcli could have arranged the apparent difficulty 
to his satisfaction in more ways than one. Asoka distinctly 
adopted the irosition of ruler of both church and state during 
; the last twenty-five years of liis life, just as Charlemagne did 
long afterwards in Europe. 

lletro- In or about the y^ear 248 n.c., when he had been on the 

sped in throne for some thirty yeaivs, Asoka began the composition 

ordinate to the inon;jistory of the * Takakusu, transl. of I-tsing, 
Decease at KuSinagara, was also Itieord of Buddhul Practice*, 
known as a parinirvdna-chaitya. p. 73. 

See rny article on Ku^inogara in * Giles, Uint. Chitiese Liter., 1901, 
Hasliiigs, Knctti l. of Peliffion and p. 133; lad.Ant., 1903, p. 936. 
hfhirs. 5 Biihler, fnd. Ant., vi, 154. 
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of a fresh series of documents, the Seven Pillar Edicts, which the Seven 
reiterate his earlier teaching and conclude with a formal retro- 
spect of the measures adopted by him in furtherance of the 
ethical reforms \vhi(di he had at heart. They also include 
a concise code of regulations concerning the slaughter and 
mutilation of animals, practices which he regarded with abhor¬ 
rence. 

The ?etrospect, strange to say, lakes no notice of the foreign 
missions. Nor does it mention the Council of Buddhist 
elders, whicli was held at the capital at some time in his 
reign mainly for the purpose of suppressing schism in the 
church. It seems likely that the Council may l>ave been 
convoked after tlie publication of tlu' Pillar Edicts, but I 
cannot explain the failure to commemorate the foreign mis¬ 
sions which occupy a prominent place in tlie Uoek Edicts. 

The fact of the convocation of a Council is attested by The Coun- 
such a large body of tradition that it may be acrupted without 
hesitation, even though none of the alleged details can be puim. 
regarded as historical. The Sarnatli Edict (with its variants), 
which was specially directed against the cardinal sin of 
schism, was issued, I think, as a result of the CounciPs 
proeqedings. I do not accept the Ceylonese date for the 
Council, namely, 236 a.h., equivalent, according to my 
chronology, to 251 b.c,, and am of opinion that the Council 
assembled at some time in the last ten years of the reign,^ 

The extent of the enormous empire governed by Asoka Kxtent of 
can be ascertained with approximate accuracy. On tlie ^^P***^* 
aortliTWest, it extended to the Hindu Kush mountains, ami 
included most of the territory now under the rule of the 
King of Afghfinistan, as well as the whole, or a large part, 
of Baluchistan, and all Sind, The secluded valleys of Suwat 
(Sw’at) and Bajaur probably were more or less thoroughly 
ccmtrolled by the imperial officers, and the valleys of Kashmir 
and Nepal certainly were integral parts of the empire. Asoka 

^ For the references concerning Ceylonese i?hronology in footnotes, 
each class of the Edicts, sec Biblio- See nw observations on the Bud- 
graphy at the end of this chapter. dhist Councils in J, R, A, S,^ 1901, 
ft is impossible for me to disc^uss pp. 112-58. 
the credibility of the dat^s In the 
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Asoka in 
Nepal. 


Extent 

eastward. 


f built a new caiiital iu the vale of Kashmir, named Srinagar^ 
;at a short distance from the city which now bears that 
; name.’ 

In the Nepal valley, he replaced the older capital Manju 
Patau, by a city named PMan, Lalita Patan,. or Lalitpur, 
whicli still exists, miles to the south-east of Kathmandu, 
the modern capitid. Lalita Patan, which subsequently 
became the seat of a separate principality, retiilns the 
special Buddhist stamp impressed upon it by Asoka. 11 is 
foundation of the city was undertaken as a memorial of the 
visit which he paid to Nepal, in 250 or 249 B.c., when he 
undertook the tour of the holy places. He was accompanied 
by his daughter Charumatl, who adopted a religious life, and 
remained in Nepal when her imperial father returned to the 
plains. She founded a ton n called Devapatana, in memory 
of her husband Devapilla Kshatriya, and settled down to 
the 'ife of a miii at a convent built by her to the north of 
Pasupatinrith, which hears her na.ne to this day. Asoka 
treated Lalita Patau as u place of great sanctity, erecting 
in it live grciit stupus ; one in the centre of the town, and 
four otl ers ontsitle the walls at the cardinal points. All these 
inonuiucnts rtill exist, and differ conspicuously from more 
recent edifices. Some minor buildings are also attributed to 
Asokr or his daughter.® 

I Eastwards, the empire comprised the whole of Bengal 
(Vanga) as far as the mouths of the Ganges, where Tam- 
ralipti, the modern Tamluk, w'as the principal port. The 
strip of coast to the north of the Godavari river, known as 
Kalinga, was annexed in 261 B.c. Farther south, the 
Andhra kingdom, between the GndiivarT and the Krishna. 


’ Stein, Rdjataraitgml^ transl., 
Bk I, V. 10k;\oi. ii, pp. 40S), 41J. 
Tlie po.sition of Asoka’s capital 
is marked by the site known as 
PandrCthan, ‘ Old Town,’ situated 
about 3 miles above modern Srina¬ 
gar, lo which the ancient name 
has been transferred. 

Oldfield, Sketi'Juis from NipaU 
ii, 1f)H, SvJ; Tna, Ant, xiii, 
t The northern at ft pa at Pfttan 


is called Ipi Tada by Mr. Bendnll 
{A Joumep *n Nepfil^ p. 1^). Old¬ 
field writes the name £pi, or Zimpi 
Tandu, and the Residency dem 
writes it Impi. Zimpi Taudu 
appears to be correct (L^vi, Irs 
mpaU vol. i, pp. 963, 331; 
it, pp. 1 3, 344). This bulling* 
although now Inside the town, 
is outside the old line of walls. 
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(Kistim), appears to have been treated as a protected 
state^ administered by its own R&jas. ^Oii the south-east^ 
the N. Pennar river may be regarded as the limit of the 
imperial jurisdiction. 

The Tamil states extending to the extremity of the Extent 
Peninsula^, and known as the Chola and P&iidya king- 
doms^ certainly were independent, as were the Keralaputra 
and Sfatiyaputra states on the south-western, or Malabar 
coast.^ The southern frontier of the empire may be 
described approximately as a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Pennar river near Nellorc on the eastern coast 
through Cuddapah and to the south of Chitaldroog (N. hit. 

14)® 13', E. long. 76° 24') to tlic river Knlyilnapuri on the 
western coast (about N. lat. 14°), whicli forms the northern 
boundary of the Tnluva country, probably representing the 
old kingdom of Satiyaputra.^ 

The wilder tribes on the north-western frontier and in the Jungle 
jungle tracts of the Vindhya mountains separating Northern 
from Southern India seem to have enjoyed a limited autonomy 
under the suzerainty of the paramount power. The empire 
comprised therefore, in modern terminology, Afghanistan 
south of the Hindu Kush, Baluchistan, Sind, the valley of 
Kashmir, Nepal, the lower Himalaya, and the whole of India 
Proper, except the southern extremity. 

The central regions seem to have been governed directly Viceroys, 
from Pataliputni under the king’s personal supervision. The 
outlying provinces were administered by viceroys, of ivhom, 
apparently, there were at least four, 'fhe ruler of the north- 

* Rock Edicts II, XIII. Poona District still bear the name 

s I cunnot with Dr. Fleet Rut tho eHiet groupt; the 

1909, p. 997 n.) that Satiyaputras with the Tamil powers. 

Minor Rock Edict II, of which and the position which I have as- 

three texts exist in N, Mysore, was signed to them is demarcated by 

addressed to a foreign power. an existing ethnic and linguistic 

Rock Edict 11 clearly states that frontier. I still believe that the 

the neighbouring or frontier states Maurya empire, including both 

Included the Cholas, Pfindyas, Kera- territories directly administered 

laputra, and Satiyaputra. Prof, and regions attached only by an 

R. G. Bhandarkar (/naiian Review^ ill-defined protectorate, extended 

June, 1909) would ^acc the Satiya- to the soutii until it impinged on 

putra state near roona, because the frontiers of the ancient* well- 

faniilies of several casles in the established Tamil kingdoms. 

M 2 
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west WU8 Stationed at Taxila, and Ids jurisdiction may be as¬ 
sumed to have included the Panjab, Sind, the c<mntries beyond 
the Indus, and Kashmir, The eastern territories, including 
the conquered kingdom of Kalinga, were governed by a viceroy 
stationed at Tosali, the exact position of which has not been 
ascertained. The western provinces of MMwa, Gujarat, and 
Kathiawar were under the government of a prince, whose 
head-quarters were at the ancient city of Ujjaiii; 2Vid the 
southern provinces, beyond tlie Narbada, were ruled by tlie 
fourtJi viceroy.^ 

Buildings. Asoka was a grcjit builder; and .so deep was the impression 
made on the popular imagination by the extent and magnifi¬ 
cence of his architectural works that legend credited him 
uith the erection of eighty-four thousand stupas, or sacred 
cupolas, within the space of three years. When Fu-hien, the 
first Chinese pilgrim, visited Pataliputra, the capital, at the 
heg'nning of the fifth century in the reign of Chandragupta 
\ ikramaditya, the palace of Acoki was still standing, and 
was deemed to have been wrought liy supernatural agenev. 

‘ The royal palace and halls in the midst of the city, which 
exi.sl lu.i asof old, were all made by the spirits which he 
employed, a lu which piled xqi the stones, reared the walla 
and gates, and executed the elegant carving and inlaid sculp¬ 
ture work, in a way which no human hands of this world 
could accomplish.’ 

These stately buildings have all vanished, and their remains 
lie buried for the most jiart beyond hope of recovery deep 
below the silt of tlic Ganges and Son rivers, overlaid by the 
East India Railway, the city of Patna, and the civil station 


^ Thti Mysore versions of Minor 
Rock Edict I convey the commands 
of Asoka to the oiHeial^; of a town 
named Jsila, probably tepresented 
by an ancient site nea^ tne places 
where the inscriptions exist, through 
the Prince and officials of Suvarna- 
giri -that is to say, the commands 
received from A.^oka were issued 
from Suvarnagiri by the Prince and 
high officers residing there. I un¬ 
derstand that Suvav^agiri was 


somewhere in the south, and that 
the Prince was Asoka’s^ Viije.roy 
of the Deccan. Dri Pieet giiesses 
that Suvaruagiri should be identi¬ 
fied with S5wir at Old Rajgir in 
Magadha, and on that basis ela¬ 
borates a theory that Asoka was 
living in retirement at that place 
a. R. A. S., 1SK)9, pp. 981-lOid). 
I cannot find any evidence that 
Asoka abdicated. 
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of Bai)ki[K)re. Slight and desultory excavations have re¬ 
vealed enough to attest the substantial truth of the pilgrim’s 
enthusiastic description, and 1 niysidf have seen two huge 
and finely curved sandstone capitals—one witli the acanthus- 
leaf ornament—dug up near Bankipore. 

The numerous and magnificent monasteries founded by 
Asoka have shared the fate of his palaces, and are ruined 
beyomf recognition. 

The only buildings of the Asokan period which have Saftehi 
escaped destruction, and remain in a stiite of tolerable 
preservation, are those forming the celebrated group of 
stupus^ or cupolas, at and near Sanchi, in Central India, 
not very far from UJjain, where Asoka held court as 
viceroy of the west l)efore his accession to the throne. 

The elaborately carved gateways of the railing round 
the principal monument, which have been so often described 
and figured, may have been constructed t^f the order of 
the great Maurya, and certainly are not much later than 
his time. 

The massive monolithic sanilstone pillars, inscribed and un- Mono- 
inscribed^ which Asoka erected in large numbers throughout 
the home provinces of tlie empire^ some of which are 50 fe(*t 
in lieight, and about 50 tons in weightj^ are not only worthy 
monuments of his magnificence^ but also of the highest 
interest as the earliest known examples of the Indian stone¬ 
cutter's art in architectural forms. The design is a liighly 
improved adaptation of a Persian modch and tlie mechanical 
execution is perfect.^ 

The caves vvitli highly polished walls excavated in the Cave- 
intensely hard qiiartzose gneiss of the Baml)ar hills near 
Gaya by order of Asoka^ for the use of the Ajivika ascetics^ 
an extremely ancient penitential order distinct from both the 


1 See j49oka, :0nd ed., pp. M6-H; 
ji Jlut^ory of Fim Art in India and 
Ceyhn^ pp. ^^0,5l>-()*2, PU. 11, XI11, 
and Figs. 29; and ‘ The Mono¬ 
lithic ihllars or Columns of Asoka/ 
Z. !k M. a., 1911, pp. 221^40. Dr, 
J, II. Marshall speai^s of the 


‘extraordinary precision and ao- 
curncy which characterizes all 
Maurya work, anil which has 
never, wc venture to say, been 
surpassed even by the finest work- 
mansliip on Athenian buildings' 
Fep, A, S. ItHHi 7, p, 89). 
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Inscrip¬ 

tions. 


Jains and tlio Buddhists, recall Egyptian work by the mastery 
displayed over intractable materialJ 

The most interesting monuments of Asoka arc his famous 
iuscriptiorjs, more than Uiirty in number, incised upon rocks, 
houlders, cave-walls, and pillars, which supply the only safe 
foundation for the history of his reign, and must be briefly 
described before I c*an enter upon the discussion of his 
doctrine and policy. The more important documents,Nvhich 
expound fully both his principles of govenimcnt and his 
system ()f practical etliics, supply many interesting autobio¬ 
graphical details. The sliorter documents include dedications, 
brief eommemorative recortls, and other matter; but all, even 
the most concise', have interest and value.^ 

The area covered by the inscriptions comprises nearly the 
by in7f"rip- 'vliole of hidia (see map), extending from the Himalayas to 
tions. Mysore, and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 

All the d.'eumeuts are written in various forms of Pra-Hrit, 
that is to say, vernacular dialei closely allied to both 
; literary Sauskrii and the Pali of the Ceylonese Buddhist 
' books, but not idtntical ^vith either. They were therefore 
' obvioui ly intended to bo read and undcrslood by the public 
^ generally, a id thei^* existence presupposes a widely diffused 
knowledge of the art of writing. The inscriptions designed 
for pv.blic instruction were placed either in suitable positions 
on high roads or at frequented places of pilgrimage where 
their contents were ensured the greatest possible publicity. 

Two recensions of the Fourteen Rock Edicts^ inscribed on 
rocks at places near the north-western frontier of India, were 
executed in the script locally current, now generally known 
to scholat's as the Khurosbthi 5 which U a modified form of 
an ancient Aramaic alphabet, WTitten from right to left. 


Area 
covered 


Lan- 

guaffc. 


vScrIpt. 


^ The Ajivikas were siot Vaish- 
iiuvA^, as ^iierally atserted (Bhan- 
fiark^r, ‘Epigraphic Notes and 
Questions,’ in J, Bo. B, A. 8., 
vol XX, n)09; and /nd. Ant., 1919, 
pp. W), 98(1), See also the summary 
of I he doctrines of the sect in tlie 
Sdmninlaphfdn Mta, transl. by 
Hhys Davids, Bialoatm of the 
dha (1899, p. 71). 


^ Although the inscriptions are 
anonymous {Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 
2QA), their attribution to Asoka is 
certain. The detailed proof is 
given in my articles, * The Author¬ 
ship of the Pfyadasi Inscriptions *, 
ana * The Identity of Piyaaasi with 
Asoka Maurya, . &,19Cn, 

pp. 481-99, 827-49). 
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introduced into the Punjab during the period of Persian 
domination in the fifth and fourth centuries n.c. All the 
other inscriptions are incised in one or other variety of the 
early Brahml alphabet^ from which the Devaiiagarl and 
other forms of the modern script in Northern and Western 
India have been evolved, and which is read from left to 
right.^ 

The inscriptions readily fall into eight classes, which may Eight 
be arranged in approximate chronological order as follows:— 

I. The Minor Rock Edicts, of which No. I is found in six 
recensions, all probably dating from 257 n.c., a little before 
the Fourteen Rock Edicts, No, H may be somewhat later, 

IL The Bhabru Edict, of about the same date as Minor 
Rock Edict I, 

III. The Fourteen Rock Edicts, in seven recensions, dating 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth regnal years, as reckoned 
from the coronation, corresponding roughlj lo 257, 25G n.c. 

IV. The two Kalinga Edicts, issued probably in 256 b,c,, 
and concerned only with the newly comjucrcd province. 

V. The three dedicatory Cave Inscriptions at Barabar near 
Gaya, 257 and 250 u.c. 

VI. The two Tarai Pillar Inscriptions, 249 u.c, 

VII. The Seven Pillar Edicts, in six recensions, 243 and 
242 B,c. 

VIII. The Minor Pillar Edicts, about 240 »,<>., or later. 

The first Minor Rock Edict presents more diflieulties in Minor 
iiiterpi*etatiou than any other Asoka document. These dilfl- 
culties are being solved gradually, and it is now certain that 
the edict does not include a date.^ Its higli value for tlie 
])ersonal history of Asoka has been referred to ahove. 


* Prof. Hapson is of opinion that 

‘ the n^ion in which both the 
KharosthI and the Br&hml scripts 
were at home may be fairly iden- 
tihed with the Jalandhar District 
of the Punjab* 1905, 

p. 81 

* Three recensions of Minor 
Rock Edict I exist in Northern 
Mysore at localities near one an¬ 
other, namely, Siddupura, Jatin^ra- 


Rameilvara (14.^ 50'' N. lat., Tti"' 4*8' 
E. long.^ and Brain riagirt. The 
other three are at Sahasram (Sas- 
seram) in the Shahabad District, 
Bihar; llupnath, in the Jabalpur 
(Jiibbulpore i District, Central Pro¬ 
vinces ; and Bairat in tlic Jaipur 
State, Rajputana. Minor Rock 
Edict II is added to the Mysore 
texts only. 
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Bhabra 

Edict. 


The Four¬ 
teen Rock 
Edicts. 


The 

Kalinga 

Edicts. 


Edict No, II is merely a short summary of tlie Law or 
Dharma* 

The Bhabru Edict is of the first importance in the history 
of the Buddhist Canon, because it enumerates seven passages 
in the scriptures which the emperor judged to merit the 
special attention of his people. All the passages have now 
been identified.^ Asoka may liave been residing at one of 
the Bairat monasteries when he caused this unique doctlment 
to be prepared. 

The Fourteen Rock Edicts contain an exposition of 
Asoka^» principles of government and ethical system, each 
edict being devoted to a special subject. The diflferent 
recensiojis vary considerably, and some do not include all 
the fourteen edicts. The whole series, in all its varieties, 
is confined to remote frontier provinces, which were under 
the government of viceroys. The emperor evidently was of 
opinion that in the home provinces, under his immediate 
cciiiroK it was not necessary to eii,:»'ave his instructions on 
the rocks, other and itiotc convenient methods of puhlica* 
tion being available. Hut many years later he perpetuated 
his revired code in the home provinces also by incising it 
upon several cf the monolithic monumental pillars which it 
was his pleasure to <'rect in numerous localities,^ 

The two Kaliijga Edicts are special supplements to the 
series of the Fcnirteen Rock Edicts intended to fix the 
principles on which the administration of the newly 
conquered province and the wild tribes dwelling on its 
borders sliould be conducted. They were substituted for 
certain edicts (Nos, XI, XII, XIII) of the regular series, 


whicl\ wore ntnittod from the Ksdinga recension, as being 


unsuitable for local promulgation.*^ 


^ The Bhabru Edict is vpeised on 
a bouider, aaw:jn Calcutta, which 
was removed from fbe top of a hill 
at Bairat. Minor Rock Edict I is 
incised on a rock at the foot of an 
adjoining hill. 

* The positions of the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts are: (1; Shahbassgarhi, 
in the YusufzT country, 40 miles 
north-east of Pesh&war; (9; Mln-^ 


$ahra or Mans^rk, in HasSlrS 
trict (Urasa)^ Pa^jab, the Khavosh^ 
thi script being used at both these 
places; (S) lOllsi, in the Lower 
Himalayas, 15 miles west from 
Mussoorie ^MansOrf); (4) Sopara, 
in Thana District, near BomDay; 
(5) the Gimar hill, near JOnagafh, 
in the Kithiawaf peninsula; ((i)iiear 
DhauU, to the soutl^ of phuvanl^ 
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Tlie three Cave Inscriptions at Barahar in the Gaya Cave In- 
District are merely brief dedications of costly cave dwellings 
for the use of a raouastic sect known as Ajivik;i, the members 
of winch went about naked, and were noted for ascetic pi'ac- 
tices of the most rigorous kind. These records arc chiefly 
of interest as a decisive proof that Asoka was sincere in 
his solemn declaration that he honoured all sects; for the 
Ajlvik^s were extreme fativlists, having little or nothing in 
common with the Buddhists. 

The two Tarai Pillar Inscriptions, although extremely TarSi 
brief, are of much interest for many reasons, one of which 
is that they prove beyond question the truth of the 
literary tradition that Asoka perionned a solemn pilgrim¬ 
age to the sacred spots of the Buddhist Holy Land. The 
Rummindei, or Padaria, inscription, which is in absolutely 
perfect preservation, has the great merit of determining, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, the exact position of the 
famous Lumbini Garden, where, according to the legend, 
Gautama Buddha first saw the light. This determination 
either solves, or supplies the key to, a multitude of 
problems. The companion record at Nigliva, which is less 
perfectly preserved, gives the unexpected and interesting 
information that Asoka^s devotion w'as not confined to 
Gautama Buddha, but included in its catholic embrace his 
predecessors, the “^former Buddhas 

The Seven Pillar Edicts, issued in their complete form The. Pillar 
in or about the year 242 n.C,, when Asoka had reigned for 
some thirty years, and was nearing the chjse of his career of 
activity in worldly affairs, must be read along with the 
Fourteen Rock Edicte, to which they refer, and of wliicli 


Svor in the Cuttack '(^Katak) DUtrict, 
Orfesa; and (7) at in the 

GaqiSni l^trictt Madras. The 
last two places were included In 
Kalinga; aud ' the two Kalioga 
Edicts are added as appendices 
to the Dhauli aod texts, 

l^map. 

' The Rtmiuinda ruins lie 4 mites 
inride the H^qiakie border, and 
a little to the west o*‘ the TUftr 


river, in approximately £. long. 
84® 11', N. lat, 26° 48'. Padaria is 
a neighbouring village. The Nigliva 
pillar, which apparently has been 
moved from its original position, 
now stands about 13 miks to the 
north-west horn RumniindCi. For 
facsimile of RummindCi insciiptiim, 
see Atoka, the Emperov oj 

India, plate ii. 
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they may be considered an appendix. The principles enun¬ 
ciated in the earlier instructions are reiterated and emphasized 
ill the later; the regulations enforcing the sanctity of animal 
life are ainplihed and codified; and the scries closes with the 
most valuable of all the documents, Pillar Edict No. VII, 
preserved on one monmnent only, which recounts in orderly 
fashion the measures adopted by the emperor during the 
course of his long reign to promote ^ the growth of piety 
MinoFi The historical interest of the Minor Pillar Inscriptions was 
soriptions. “ot recognized until after the discovery of the Surna,th Edict 
in 1905, when it appeared that the Sanchl and Kaiisfimbi 
Edicts, which had been known for many years, were merely 
variant.s of the better preserved Sarniith text. Inasmuch 
as all the three documents deal with the penalties for schism 
in the Church, it is reasonable to assume that they represent 
the decision of the Council convened to suppress schism. 
The (.iucen’s Edict is concerned with the Almoner’s Depart- 
me! 


Relation 

of epigra- 
phic and 
traditional 
evidence. 


The 

Asokan 

legend. 


Tht foregoing auiniuitry expoisiiion will pcrheips suffice to 
enable the reader to form some notion of the extraordinary 
interest attaching to tlic unique scries of inscriptions issued 
hy Asoka between tlie years 257 and 232 b.c., which is the 
oiiiy safe foundation on uhich to build a history of his 
momentous reign. But tradition has its value as a secondary 
source information, and a few words in explanation of the 
character of the traditional evidence for the Asokan history 
are indispensable. 

'riie rank growth of legend which has clustered round the 
name of Asoka bears elo(|uent testimony to tlie commanding 
influence of hi^ personality. In the Buddhist M^orld his fame 
is as great as that of Charlemagne in mediaeval Europe, 
and the tangle of ♦mythological legend which obscures the 
genuine history of Asoka may be compared in mass with 


^ ITie Pillar Edicts are found on garh, and Ratnpurwa, in the Cham- 
six pillars: namely, two at Delhi, of paraii Distriert of TirhUt, 
which one was brought from Topra * The Kaui^^mbl and Queen's 
near Umballa, and tlie other from Edicts are incised upon the AllahS.* 
Meerut (Mirath); on one pillar at badPillarina way which shows that 
Allahabad; and on one each at they must be later in date than the 
Lauriya-Araraj. LaufiyS-Nandan- Pillar Edicts. 
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that which dra[)es the figures of Alexander^ Arthur, and 
Charlemagne. The Asokan legend is jiot all either fiction 
or myth, and includes some genuine historical tradition; 
but is no better suited to serve as the foundation of sober 
history than tlie stories of the Mortc d’Arthur or Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes are adapted to form the bases <»f clironicles 
of the doings of the Britisii champion or tl\e Macedonian 
conqueror. This obvious canon of criticism has been 
forgotten by most writers upon the Maurya period, who have 
begun at the wrong end w'ith the late legends, instead of at 
the right end with the contemporary inscriptions. 

Tlie legends have reached us in twt) main streams, the Two 
Ceylonese and tlie North-Indian. The acciilent that the 
Ceylonese varieties of the stories happen to be recorded in 
books which assume the form of chronicles with a detailed 
chronology, and have been known to European reailers for 
about eighty years, has given to the southern l:,les an illusory 
air of special authenticity. The earliest of the Ceylonese 
chronicles, the DipavaihsUy which probably was i-oinpilcd late 
in the fourth century after Christ, is some six centuries 
posterior to the death of Asoka, and has little claim to be 
regarded as a first-rate authority, although dcscn ing respectful 
consideration. 


The North-Indian legends arc at h'ast as old; but being Higher 

recorded in fragments scattered through many books, Indian, of itJhc 

Nepalese, Chinese, and 1’ibctan, have received scant con- nortliem 
* Icffoncls* 

sideration. All legendary material, of course, must he used 

with extreme caution, and only ns a supplement to authentic 
data; but a moment’s (xmsideration will show that legends 
preserved in Northern India, the seat of Asoka’s imperial 
power, are more likely to transmit genuine tradition than 
those which reached the distant island of Ceylon in transla¬ 
tions brought nobody knows how, when, or wdicnee, and 
subsequently largely modified by local and sectarian inlluences. 

This presumption is verified when the two groups of legends 
are compared; and then it clearly appears that in certain 
matters of importance where they differ, the Northern veraion 
is distinctly the more credible. 
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APl’ENPIX U 

77/ (? Jnscriptioihs o f Asoka; Bibliographical Xofe 

(Based on that published in Asoka ^ 2nd ed., p)>. 202-4, 
brought up to date.) 

TJic older and obsolete publications of Prinsep, &c., are not 
c'lted- A full list of refemires up to 1002 will be foniid in 
R. Otto Frankk, Pfdi ami Sarnktii^ Strassburg, 1902, pp* 

The following list, recording publications up to and including 
1})13, is believed to be nearly complete, so far as important 
writings are ooncomed, but it is possible some arlioles may have 
been overlooked. 

I. General 

Sknart, Kmile.— Lt\*$ Inscriptions de Ph/adasi iji^hxvifi^t. i, 1881 ; t. 
ii, 1886), This great work, although i)artially superseded by later 
discoveries and researches, is still indispensable for a thorough 
study of the inscrij)tions. 

(’rNSTNoiiAM, Sir A.— Inscriptions of Asoka (Calcutta, 1877), 
May \c consiiUed for topographical dehiils, 

Haroy, l^noF. K. — Ki'mig Asoka (Ai dnz, 1902 ). A popular 
account of the reign on traditional lines, witli incidental notice 
of the inscri[)tions. 

Smith, V. A.--Asoka Notes' (ll) in ImL Ant, for 190.3, 199,5, 
1008, 19or, and 1910; Asuka^ ilie Buddhist Kmperor of India, 
2nd ed., 19 (^ 0 . Tlie new edition of the instriptions, witli transla¬ 
tion and commentary, by Prof. Hultzsch, now (1913) in prepara¬ 
tion, may be expected to settle most of the controverted matters. 
New facsimiles have been prepared for the use of Prof. 
Hult/seh, 

11. Minor Rock Edicts 

'Miese documents, studied in connexion witli the Minor Pillar 
Fdicts, liave atlracled speoi.al attention. The last word has not 
been said yet. 

Bi:iii.ER, (J.— Siddapura (Mysore) texts, cd. and transl, with 
facs., in Ep, huL, iii, 1.3.^-1*2; Sahasrain, Bairat, and Riipn/ith 
texts, cd. and transl. wath facs. of Sahasrani and Itupnath in Ind. 
AuL, v) (1877)^ pp. 1*49 -60 ; and revised, ibid., vol. xxii (1893), 
pp. 209-306. See also ibid., vol, xxvi (1897), p. 334. 

Rii E, Lewis. —Facs. of Siddapura texts, all three, in Ej). Cam,, 
vol. XI (Ikuigalore, 1909) ; and of Brahmagiri text in Mysore and 
Coorg frorn the Inscriptions (London, 1909)» 

Fleet, J.F.—A series of papers in J,IhA,S. for 1903, 1904, 
*908, 1909 , 1910 , and 19 IL 

'fiioMAs, F. W. — Ind, Ant,, 1908, p. 21 ; ^ Les Vivasiih d'Asoka’, 
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J, Asiatique, Mai-Juiu 1910^ inii>ortant; J,KA.S,y lyiiK p. 
477. 

Hultzsch, Viiov.—J.llA.S^j 1910,pp. 14^, 1308; lyiLp. IIM; 
1913, p. 1053 (with Minor Pillar Edicts). 

Lkvi, Prof, Sylvun. —^ Vyuthcna ^ 56 'in J. Amtiiqne, Jhiu- 
F^v. 1911 . 

Bhandark<vr, 1). R .—‘ 15j)igvaphio Xotes and Questions/ /«(/. 
AfiL, 19F2, pp. 170-3. 

111. Btiabru (BtiaDra) Edict 

Sknaut, l^MiLE.—Revised ed. and transl. in ffiiL AnL, 85 ) 1 , p. 
165. 

Buiigess, J.—Facs. in J. Aaialiquc, 1887. 

Davids, T. W. Rhys. — J.ltA.S,, 18.08, p, ()39 ; J. Pafi 1\\U 
.S’or*., 1896 . 

Hahdy, K,—cA ll. J. *V., 190 J, pp. 31 i, 577 . 

I.EVi, Phof. Sylvain. —^ Notes sur diverses iiiseriplioiis de 
Piyadasi', Sec. ii, in /. Axiatiquey Mai Jiiin I 896 . (See. i deals 
with the Minor Rock Edicts). 

Kosxmbi, Prof, Dn,— Ind. AtiL, 191^^1 P- 37. 

rii]LTZ.scn, Prof. — J. R. A. S., 191 L P- 1 * 13. 

Edmunds, A.^J. ft. A,S,, 1913, p. 385. 

IV. The Fourteen Rock Edicts 

Tlie standard edition is that by Buiiler in Ep, ImLy ii, pp. 447“ 
72 , with facs. of Girnar, Shjihbazgarhi, Mansabra, and KaJsi 
texts. Facs. of Edict XII, Shrihb., by same, in Kp. Ind., i, I 6 ; ed. 
and transl., by same, of Dhaiili and.bingada texts in Burokss, inta- 
ramft (A, S, aS’. /., 1887), pp. 11 4-25. Anotlicr faos. of Girnar text, 
with obsolete transl., in Burgess, Kdlhiawdravd Kachh^ A.SAV.L, 
pp. 93-127. 

Edicts 1, II, discussed by D. R. Bjiandarkar in,/. Ho, Hr, ft. A. »S'., 
vol. XX ( 1902 ). I"or Edict III, see Fleet, 1908, 

pp. 811-22. Edict IV, discussed by llui/rzsrn, J. ft. A. .V., 19 I L 
p. 785, and D. R. Bhandarkar, hid, AnL, 1913, p. 25. 

Many points connected Avith the*, series are examined by 

V. A. Smith in ‘'Asoka Notes* (see /. General, above); and by 
R. O. Frankk, ^ Zu Agoka's Felsen-Ediclen *, in N^achr, d. KdnigL 
Gesdlsch, d. IVmenxckaften zu GMingcny 1895. 

The papers by Micuklson, chiefly dealing with technicalities 
of etymology and phonetics, in , 7 . Amer, 0/i Aoc., 19 II ; A7nei'ican 
J, Philologyy 1909; 1910 ; and Indo-Germ, f'oi'svhungeny I 9 IO, 191 L 
are concerned to a considerable extent with the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts. 

V. Kalinga Edicts 

Revised, ed., and transl. by Sknart and Grierson in Ind. AnLy 
xix(1890), pp. 82-102 ; correcting the earlier transl. by BtJHLER, 
with facs. in Burgess, Amardvati {A, S, S, 7, 1887), pp. 125-31. 
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VI. The Seven Pillar Edicts 

'riio sUnidartl cd. is Buhler* 8, with transl. and facs. of some 
texts, in Kp. hid, ii (1891?), pp. 245-74'. Senart’ 8 earlier revised 
ed. and transl. in Ind. AnL, xvii (1888), pp. 303-7 ; xviii (1889)» 
pp. i, 73, 105, 300. Facs. of Delhi-Topra and AllahS,b3*d texts, 
by Buhleh ano Fleet, in hid. AnL, xiii (1884), p. 306. 

Monmoman CiiAKRAVARTi.—^ Animals in the Inscriptions of 
Fiyadasi ‘ {Mentoirx A, S. Ji., Calc,, 1906), for Ed. v. 

MmiKLSON ill ^ Notes on the Pillar Edicts of Asoka *'^{/ndo- 
OeniK Ff>m7/«w^^ra (Sondcral)zug, Triibner, Strassburg, 15)08) gives 
\aluf\blc textual criticism with some interpretations. 

Fur description <»f the Hainpiirwri pillars, see J, K. A. »S',, 1908, 
p. 1085. 

Tile Pillar I’dic Ls jireseiil comparatively few difficulties. 

VII. Minor Pillar Edicts 

(1) Sanclii.—-BijjiLEu ed. and transl. in Ep. Ind., ii, 87, 367 ; 
lIuLTZsdi, J.lLA.S.y lf)ll,p. 167 . 

(2) ()u<‘cn’s I'klift. —BiiiiLRu ed. and transl. in Ep. hid., ii, 87, 
367 ; and tort her rcvi.'.ion in hid. Ant., xix (i 890 ), p. J 25. Senart, 
revis d, cd . and transl. in Ind. Ant., xviii (1889), p- 308. 

(.") Kaa^amln.—S enmit transcribed iL mind, xviii(188<)), 
p. :) 09 ; facs. and transcript by BiJin.ER, ibid., xix (1890), p. 126. 

(4) Sarnath. — V'ociFL, discussion with facs. in Ep. Ind., viii 
{ 1905 - 6 \ p. 166 ; Senvrt, Cowptex rendus de I Acad, des Inscrip- 
i‘nns, , p 2.1 ; Venis, J. Proc. A. S, B., vol. iii, N.S. (1907) ; 
NoimAN, ibkl., sol. iv (]f)08}; Boveii, J. Asiatupic, t. x (1907), 

p. 119 . 

rjie interpretation is connected v^ith that of the Minor Rock 
pjdicts, wliii^h see. Por description of the pillar, see Annual Rep. 
Arch. S,, I901--5, pp. 36, 68. 

VIII. The Tarai Commemorative Inscriptions 

Both cd. and transl, by Buih.er, with facs. in Ep. Ind., v, 4. 
Hummindcl inscr — Facs. and revised transl. in Asoka, 2nd ed., 
1909 . See J. h\ A. S., 1 897, p. 4 ; 1908 , pp. 471-98, 823 ; Pischel 
in Silznngsfi. d kon. preim. Akad. d. Wissenschqften, ig03 ; Ind. 
Ant., xxxiv ( 15105 ), p^ i. 

IX. Cave Dedications of Asoka and Daiiaratha 

All ed. and transl. by BtlnLER, with facs. in hid. Ant., xx (I 891 ), 
p. .361. 



CHAPTER VII 


ASOKA MAUllYA (continued); AND HIS 
SUCCESSORS 

Tiifi edicts are devoted mainly to the exposition, inculca- Dkamm^ 
tion, and enforcement of a scheme of practical ethics, or rule 
of conduct, which Asoka called D/inmmn, No English word 
or phrase is exactly equivalent to the Prakrit dhamno. 

(Sanskrit dharma), but the expression Law of Piety, or 
simply I^iety, comes tolerably close to the meaning of tln^ 

Indian term. The rendering hnw of Duty may be used if 
preferred. The validity of this Law of Piety or Duty is 
assumed in the edicts, and no attempt is made to found it 
upon any theological or metaphysical basi^^ Theological 
ideas are simply ignored by Asoka, as tliey were by his 
master, Gautama; and the current Hindu philosophy of 
rebirth, inaccurately Ccallcd metempsychosis, is taken for 
granted, and forms the background of the ethical teaching. 

The leading tenet of Asoka^s Buddhism, as of the cognate Sanctity 
Jain system, and some varieties of Brahmanical Hinduism, ufe. 
was a passionate, uncompromising belief in the sanctity of 
animal 1ffe. The doctrine of the absolute, unconditiojial 
right of the meanest animal to retain the breath of life 
until the latest moment permitted by nature, is that of the 
edicts; and was based upon the belief that all living 
creatures, including men, animals, gods, and demons, form 
links in an endless chain of existence^ or rather of 
‘ becoming 

The being that is now a god in heaven may be reborn in Doctrines 

ij • i. ^ • 4 . • - 4 . 4 . re-birtl 

the course or aeons as an insect; and the mscct, in its turn, 

may work up to the rank of a god. This belief, associated 

with the faith that the mode of rebirth is conditioned by 

i The first of the three •charac- second* that they are all misery; 
teristic doctrines of Buddhism ’ is and tlxe third, that they are lacking 
that ‘all the constituents of being in an E^o (Warren, Bnddhimn m 
are transitory * (warra ^ci); the Tr ami nitons^ p* xiv). 
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Compara¬ 
tive dis¬ 
regard of 
liunmn 
life. 


Early 
practire 
of Asoka. 


the karma^ the net ethical result, or balance of good or 
evil of the life of each creature at the moment of its 
termination, lies deep down at the roots of Indian thought, 
and is inseparably bound up with almost every form of 
Indian religion. Sometimes it is combined with tlieories 
which recognize the existence of a personal soul, but it is 
also firmly held by persons who utterly deny all forms of 
the soul theory. 

It is easy to understand that believers in ideas of this 
kind may be led logically to regard the life of an insect as 
entitled Uf no less respect than that of a man. In practice, 
indeed, the sanctity of animal was placed above that of 
human litV; and the absurd spectacle was sometimes wil- 
nessed of a man being put to death for killing an animal, 
or CA-en for i^ating meat. Tlie most jiioiis JBuddhist and 
Jain kings hud no hesitation about inflicting capital punish- 
mont upon their subjects, and Asoka himself continued to 
sanel ;on tlie death penalty throughout Ins reign. He was 
eoiitenl to satisfy his Iminaiiitariau feelings by a slight 
mitigation of the sanguinary penal code inlierited from his 
stern grandfather in cuneeding t(^ condemned prisemers three 
days’ grace to prepan* for death.^ 

Iij early life Asoka is believed to luivc been a Brahmanical 
Hindu, specially devoted to Siva, a god whose consort 
delights in bloody sacrifices; and lie appears to have had 
no scruple about tlie shedding of blo<)d. Thousands of living 
creatures used to be slain on the occasion of a banquet 
(samuja) to supply the kitchens of the overgrown royal 
household with curries for a single day. As he became 
gradually nnbii?d with the spirit of Buddhist teachings this 

wholesale daily slaughter became abominable in his eyes, and 
was stopped; only three living creatures at the most, namely, 
two peacocks and one deer, being killed each day; and in 
257 B. c. even this limited butchery was put an end to.® 


1 PiUar Edict IV. 

^ Hock Edict L Mr. D. R. 
BhandarkaEs eomiiicnts in ‘Epi- 
graphic Notes and Questions* 
[J, Jio, fL A. iS'., if)09 deserve 


attention. The late Mr. £. Thomas 
believed that Asoka was a Jain in 
early life, but without sufficient 
reason. 
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Two years earlier, in S69 b.c., Asoka had abolished the Abolition 
royal hunt, which formed such an important element in tlic 
amusements of his grandfather’s court. ^ In times past,’ hunt, 
he observes, ^ their Majesties were wont to go out on pleasure 
tours, during which hunting and other similar amusements 
used to be practised.’ But His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
no longer cared for such frivolous outings, and had substi¬ 
tuted ^or them solemn progresses devoted to inspection of 
the country and people, visits and largess to lioly men, and 
preaching and discussion of the Law of Piety.^ 

As time went on Asoka’s passionate devotion to the Code of 
doctrine of the sanctity of animal life grew in intensity; and, 
in 243 B. c., resulted in the production of a stringent code 
of regulations applicable to all classes of the population 
throughout the empire, without distinctioti of creed. Many 
kinds of animals were absolutely protected from slaughter in 
any circumstances ; and the slaying of animals commonly 
used for food by the flesh-efiting population, although not 
totally prohibited, w?ia hedged round by severe restrietifjns. 

On fifty-six specified days in the year, killing under any 
pretext was categorically forbidden j and in manj ways the 
liberty of the subject was very seriously contracted.^ While 
Asoka lived, these regulations were, no doubt, strictly 
enforced by the special officers appointed for <he purpose; 
and it is not unlikely that deliberate breach of the more 
important regulations was visited with the capital [>enalty, 
as it was later in the days of Harsha, 

The second cardinal doct^hS. inculcated and ijisisted on by Rever- 
Asoka was that of the obligation of reverence to pareiits, 
elders, and preceptora. Conversely, superiors, while receiving 
their due of reverence, were required to treat their inferiors, 


^ Roc'k Edict VIII. The formula, 
‘ His Sacred and Gracious Majesty,’ 
is a fair equivalent of lUmnammya 
piyadash which words formed an 
official title, and cannot be rendered 
faithfully by etymological analysis. 
The words mean literally, * Dear to 
the gods, of gracious mien.’ 

* Tillar Edict V, Compare 

lesa 


Chanakya's rules in ^IrthnsUhflnt^ 
Bk. ii, ch, A notable difference 
is that Asoka’s Edict docs not give 
rotectiou to the cow or other 
orned cattle, whereas the Arth4i- 
silstra prohibits tlieir slaughter un¬ 
der a penalty of a fine of 50 pauew. 
See also Bk. xiii, ch. 5, in Ind, AnU^ 
1910, p, 164.. 

N 
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including servants, slaves, and all living creatures, wjjitx.,jkind> 
ness and consideration.* As a corollary to these obligations^ 
men were taught that the spirit which inspires reverence 
on the one side, and kindness on the other, should further 
induce them to behave with courteous decorum to relatives, 
ascetics, and Brahmans, and likewise to practise liberality to 
the same classes, as well as to friends and accjuaintances. 

Truthful- The third primary <Jvity laid upon men was that of -truth¬ 
fulness. These three guiding principles are must concisely 
formulated in the Second Minor Ruck Edict, which may be 
((iiuted in full 

‘^Thus saith Ills Majesty: 

“ Father and mother must be obeyed; similarly, respect 
for living creatures must be enforced; truth must be spoken. 
These are the virtues of the Law of Piety which must be 
practised. Similarly, the teacher must be reverenced by the 
pupil, and proper courtesy must be shown to relations. 

Tliis is the ancient standard of piety—this leads to length 
of days, and according to tliis men must act”.’ 

Tolera- Among secondary^^utie% a high place was given to th^t 
of showing toleration for and sympathy witli the beliefs and 
practic. f of otliers; and a special edict, No. XII of the 
Pock series-, was devoted to the exposition of this topic. 
The subjects of tin; imperial moralist were solemnly warned 
to abstain from speaking evil of their neighbours’ faith; 
remembering that all forms of religion alike aim at the 
attainment of self-control and purity of mind, and are thus 
in agreement about essentials, however much they may differ 
in externals. 

Asoka’s Asoka openly avowed his readiness to act upon these 

pr.-»ctuc. |}vtitudiiuirian principles by doing reverence to men of all 
sects, whether ascetics or householders, by means of donations 
and in other ways. The Cave Ji^rifi^ wWch l^gCfird 
costly gifts bestowed upon the Ajivikas, an indeper^ent sect 

^ For the law concerning slaves tv-ev-diyanya ddmbhdt^^), but it 
and servants see Arthaidslra^ Bk. was subject to exceptions. When 
iii, chs. 13, U. The general rule Megasthenes averred that slavery 
was laid down that an Arya could was unknown in India, he may have 
not be in the status of slavery {Na had some such rule in his mind. 
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of self-mortifying ascetics^ testify that Asoka, like many 
other ancient kings of India, really adopted the policy of 
universal toleration and concurrent endowment.^ 

But his toleration, altliough perfectly genuine, must be Limita- 
understood with two limitations. In the first place, all 
Indian religions, with which alone Asoku was concerned, had 
much in common, and were all alike merely variant ex¬ 
pressions of Hindu modes of thought and feeling. There was 
no such gap dividing them as that which yawns between Islam 
and Puranic Brahmanism. In the second place, the royal 
toleration, although perfect as regarding beliefs, did not 
necessarily extend to all overt practices. Sacrifices involving 
the death of a victim, which are absolutely indispensable for 
the correct worship of some of the gods, were categorically 
prohibited, at least at the capital, from an early period in 
the reign ; ^ and were further restricted, in all parts of the 
empire, by the code promulgated later in the Pillar Edicts. 

The conscientious objector W'as not permitted to allege his 
conscience as a justification for acts disapproi'^ed on principle 
by the government. Men might believe what they liked, but 
must do as they were told. 

While almsgiving 'was commended, the higher doctrine True 
was taught that ‘ there is no such charity as the charitable 
gift of the Law of Piety; no such distribution as the dis¬ 
tribution of piety The sentiment recurs in curiouslj' 
similar language in CromwelPs earliest extant letter. II{‘ 
wrote from St. Ives: ‘ Building of hospitals provides for 

men’s bodies; to build material temples is judged a work of 
piety; but they that procure spiritual food, they that build 
up spiritual temples, they arc the men truly idiaritable, 
truly pious/ ^ 


^ The notion of toleration being 
a royal duty still survives. BUhler 
was 'told in RfijputSna, a ritja 
ought not to be exclusive in the 
point of worship, but favour all the 
various sects among his subjects' 
iltui, AnL^ vi. 183). This prin¬ 
ciple has been acted on frequently. 
The Arihoiiditra goes so far as to 
prescribe that the king who has 

N 


acquired a new territory * should 
follow the people in their faith with 
which they cefcbrale their nationaK 
religious, and congregational festi¬ 
vals or amusements ’ (Bk. xiii, ch. 
5, in Ind, AnL^ 1910, p. 164), 

« Rock Edict 1. 

^ Rock Edict XI. 

* Letter dated Jan. 11, 1635, in 
Carlyle's edition. 

2 
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True cere¬ 
monial. 
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eiilcated. 


Ofilcial 
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Asoka cared little for ritual, and was inclined to look with 
some scorn upon ordinary ceremonies, which, as he observes, 
‘bear little fruit, and arc of doubtful eflBcacy’. Just as true 
charity consists in a man’s efforts to diffuse a knowledge of 
the Law of Piety among his fellow creatures, so true cere¬ 
monial consists in the fulfilment of that law, which ‘bears 
great fruit ’; and includes kind treatment of slaves and 
servants, honour to teachers, respect for life, and liberality 
to ascetics and JBrnhmans. These things, with othei'S of the 
same kind, are called ‘the ceremonial of piety.’* 

Tlie preacher looked to men’s hearts rather than to their 
outward acts, and liesought his congregation, the inhabitants 
of a Aast empirt, to cultivate the virtues of ‘compassion, 
lihendity, truth, purity, gentleness, and saintliness.’ He 
hoped that the growth of piety would be promoted by the 
imperial regulations devised for that purpose; but, while 
enforcing those regulations with all the power of an autocrat, 
he relied more upon the meditations of individuals, stimu¬ 
lated by Ills tcauliiiig. ‘ Of these two means,’ he says, ‘ pious 
regulations arc of small account, whereas meditiition is of 
great! r value.’ " 

Notwithstanding his avowal of the comparative powerless¬ 
ness of regulations, the emperor did not neglect to provide 
official machinery for the promulgation of his doctrine, and 
the enforcement of his ordera. All the officers of State, 
wl)om, in modern jihraseolog^, we may call Lieutenant- 
Governors, Commissioners, and District Magistrates, were 
commanded to make use of opportunities during their 
periodical tours for convoking assemblies of the lieges, and 
instructing them in the whole duty of man. Certain days 
in the year were particularly set apart for this duty, and 
the officials were directed to perform it in addition to their 
ordinary work.® 

A special agency of Censors was also organii;^ for t|^e 
purpose of enforcing the regulations concerning the 
of animal life, and the observance of filial piety, in t^ 


> Rock Edict IX. • Pillar Edict VII. 

* Rock Edict III; the Kaiinga Edicts. 
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most extended sense. These officers were expressly enjoined 
to concern themselves with all sects, and with every class of 
society, not excluding the royal family; while separate 
officials were charged with the delicate duty of supervising 
female morals.^ In practice, this system must have led to 
much espionage and tyranny; and, if we may judge from 
the proceedings of kings in later ages, who undertook 
a similar task, the punishments inflicted for breach of the 
imperial regulations must have been terribly severe. 

It is recorded by contemporaiy testimony that in the Similar 
seventh century King llarsha, who obviously aimed atfi^“’^”* 
copying closely the institutions of Asoka, did not shrink 
from inflicting capital punishment without hope of pardon 
on any person who dared to infringe his comnunuls by slaying 
any living thing, or using flesh as food in any part of his 
dominions.^ 

In the twelfth century, KumS,rapfila, kiiur of Gujarftt in and of 
Western India, after his conversion to Jainism in A.n. 1159, paia. 
took up the doctrine of the sanctity of animal life with 
the most inordinate zeal, and imposed savage penalties upon 
violators of his rules. An \mlucky merchant, who had com¬ 
mitted the atrocious crime of cracking a louse, was brought 
before the special court at Anhilwara and punished by tlie 
conflscation of his wlndc property, the proccecls of w'hich 
were devoted to the building of a temple. Another wretch, 
w'ho had outraged the sanctity of the capital l)y bringing 
in a dish of raw meat, w'as put to death. The sjiccial court 
constituted by Kumarapala hud functions similar to those of 
Asoka^s Censors, and the working of the later institution 
shods much light upon tlie nureoorded proceedings of the 

earlier one.® 

More modern parellels to Asoka’s Censors are not lacking. Censors in 
In 1876, when a pious Maharaja was in power in Kashmir, Kashmir, 
breaches of the commandments of the Hindu scriptures were 

> Rock Edicts V, XII; Pillar 1889, p. S9. The whole story of 
Edict VII. KumSrapSla’s conversion ;pp. 39- 

“ Beal, Rteorda, i, 211. 43)18 instructive as a commentary 

* Biihier, Ud>ir do-# L^en den on the Asoka edicts. 

Jaim Bi^nehet Hemnehi’ ndra, Wien, 
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treated by tiie State as offences, and investigated by a special 
court composed of five eminent pundits, belonging to families 
in which the office was hereditary, who determined appro¬ 
priate penalties.^ 

Up to the middle of tlie nineteenth ccntur)’’, and possibly 
until a later date, similar hereditary Brahman officers 
exercised jurisdiction over offenders charged with breaches 
of caste rules in Khandesh, the Ueccan, and some pfh'ts of 
the Konkan, and imposed suitable expiations in the shape 
of fine, penance, or excommunication.'^ 

Tlie.ic cases, ancient and modern, are sufficient to prove 
(hat Avhen Asoka made an innovation by aj)pointing Censors, 
officers u'ho ‘had never lx*en appointed in all tlie long ages 
past’, the new departure was in accordance wdth Hindu 
notions, and was coiisc(|nently readily imitated in later times 
by rulers of various religions. 

'Pile practical piety of Asoka was exhibitc<l in many works 
oi bcne\olcncc, on which he (bvells with evident pleasure and 
iHHtisilietloii. II tliciiiv uf true eliarltv not hinder him 
from l)esto\vin£( liherul alms. The distribution of the charit¬ 
able grmts made by the sovereign and members of tlie royal 
family was :arefully supervised both by the Censors and 
other officials, who seem to have been organized in a Royal 
Almoner’s De[mrtment,^ 

Special attention was devoted to the needs of travelleri^ 
who have at all times evoked the sympathy of pious 
Indians. The pnnnsion made for wayfarers, including the 
dumb animals, which were never forgotten^ by Asoka, is best 
described in the mouarcirs own words: ^On the roads\ he 
says, ^ I have had banyan-trees planted to give shade to man 
and beast; I have had groves of mango-trecs planted; and 
at every half Jtos I have had wells dug; rest-houses have 
been erected; and numerous w’atering-places have" been pre¬ 
pared hero and there for the enjoyment of man and beast/ ^ 

1 BUhler, * Report of a Tour,’&c., ■ Rock Edicts V, XU; Pillar 

ill J. Do. Dr. U, A, 8. (1876),' vol. Edict Vll; Queen*s Edict, 
xii, Extra No., p- 21. * Pillar Edict VII; Rock Edict 11. 

Calcutta ilfivltw (1851), vol. xv. Dr, Fleet translates adhakonkya as 
p. XXV; quoted in/wd. ‘at distances of eight to’ (J. /?. 

vol. xxxii, ]i. ;W;>, A. S.t UX)6,p. 4l7), Seean/r, p, 1:15. 
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Distances were carefully marked by pillars erected at coji- 
venient intervals, ever since Chandraguptii^s time, 

The lively syinpatliy of Asoka with his suffering fellow Relief of 
creatures, human and animal, also found expression in the®^^*'* 
extensive pi^nsion of relief for the sick. Arrangements 
for the healing of man and beast were provided not only 
throughout all provinces of the empire, but also in the friendly 
independent kingdoms of Southern India and Hellenistic 
Asia; medicim'il herbs and drugs, wherever lacking, being 
planted, imported, and supplied as needed.^ 

The animal hospitals, which still exist at Ahmadfilnid, Animal 
Surat, and many otlier toAvns in Western India, may be ’ 

regarded as eitlier survivals or copies of the iiistitiitiuns 
founded by the Maury a monarch. Tlie following account of 
the Surat hospital, as it was maintained laic in the eighteenth 
century, i)robably would have been applicable with little 
change to the prototype at Pataliputra :— 

^The most remarkable institution in Siiriit is the Banyan 
Hospital, of which we have no description more recent than 
1780. It then consisted of a large piece of ground enclosed 
by high walls, and subdiviiled into several courts or wards 
for the accommodation of animals. In sickness they were 
attended with the greatest care, and here found a peaceful 
asylum for the infirmities of old age. 

^ When an animal broke a limb, or was otherwise disabled, 
his owner brought him to the hospital, where he was received 
without regard to the caste or nation of his master. In 
1772, this hospital contained horses, mules, oxen, slieep, 
goats, monkeys, poultiy, pigeons, and a variety of birds; also 
an aged tortoise, which was known to have been tlicre 
seventy-five years. The most extraordinary ward was that 
appropriated for rats, niiei', hugs, and other noxious v^erniin, 
fur whom suitable food was provided.''^ 

These hospitals usually are so admyiistered as to cause, 
perhaps, more suffering than they prevent. 

^ Uoitk Edict 11. who supported the hospita], arc 

2 Haniiltan, Jj^enpthm of IJin- divided between the Jain and 
dorian (1820;, voL i, p. 718, 4to Vaishnava religions, both of which 
ed.; Crooke, ninffie Indian, art. vie with Buddhism in an exagger- 
* P^i\jrapoJe ’ (Murray, (1906). The ated regard tor the sanctity ot ani- 
‘ Banyan or mercantile castes, innl life. 
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Foreign The active official propaganda carried on by various 
garS^, agencies throughout the empire and protected states did not 

satisfy the zeal of Asoka; who burned with a desire to 
diffuse the blessings of both his ethical system and distinctive 
Buddhist teaching in all the independent kingdoms with 
which he was in touch; and with this purpose organized an 
efficient system of foreign missions worked under his personal 
supervision, the results of which are visible to this day,^^ His 
conception of the idea of foreign missions on a grand scale 
was absolutely original, and produced a well-considered and 
successrul sclieme, carried out with method and thoroughness 
ill conjunction and Iiarinony with his measures of domestic 
propaganda. 

Extent of Before the year 256 n. c., when the Rock Edicts were 
missioiiss. collectively, the royal missionaries^ liad been dis¬ 

patched to all the protected states and tribes on the frontiers 
: of the empire, and in the wilder regions within its borders, 
j to the independent kingdoms of Southern India, to Ceylon, 
land to the llcllenistic monarchies of Syria, Egypt, Cyreiie, 
|Maccdouia, and Epirus, then governed respectively by 
Antioebos Thcos, Ptolemy Pliiladelphos, Magas, Antigonos 
.Gonatas, am* Alexander. The missionary organization thus 
embraced three continents, Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

Protec ted Tho protected states and tribes brought in this wjiy witljjn 

trTbes. 1^*^ circle of Buddhist influence included the Kambojas,^ who 
lived among the mountains either of Tibet or of the Hindu 
Kush; various Himalayan nations; the GandhSras and 
Yavanas of the Kabul valley and regions still farther west; 
the Bhojas, Pulindas, and Pitenikas dwelling among the hills 
' of the Vindhya range and Western Ghats; ^ and the Andhra 
kingdom between the Krishna and Godavari rivers. 

^ Nepalese iraditioti applies the ^ Pitenikas, luicertaiti; Bhojas, 
name Kamhoja-deM to Tibet probably in Berar (liicbpur, see 
(I'oueher, IcmiografhU l*mddhique, Collins on Dasakumdraoharita^ and 
p. 134). But modern research indi- Bomb, Oaz, (1896), vol. i, pt. ii, p. 
cates that the KSmbojas spoke an 27); Pulindas, among the Vindhya 
Iranian tongue, and probably should hills near the Narmad& (ibid., p. 
be located in the Hindu Kusnraoun- 138). But the terin Pulinda was 
tains (Grierson, J. K A. 1911, used vaguely, and sometimes meant 
p. 80^). Himalayan tribes (/. K A, 5., 1908, 

p. 315). 
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The Dravidian peoples of the extreme south, below the Southern 
fourteenth degree of latitude, being protected by their ' 
remoteness, had escaped annexation to the northern empire. 

In Asoka’s time their territories formed four 
kingdomSjj the Chola, Pandya, Keralaputra, and Satiyaputra. 

The capital of the Chola kingdom probably was Uraiyur, or 
Old Trichinopoly, and that of the Pandya realm doubtless 
was Korkai in the Tinnevelly District, The Keralaputra 
state comprised the Malabar coast south of the Tuluva 
country, and probably also the inland districts usually assigned 
to the Chera kingdom. The name Chera is a variant form of 
Kerala. The Satiyaputra country may be identified witli 
the small region where the Tulu language is spoken, of which 
Mangalore is the centre.^ With all these kingdoms Aspka 
was on such friendly terms that he was at liberty to send his 
missionaries to preach to the people, and even to found 
monasteries in several places. One such institution was 
established by his younger brother Mahendra in the Tanjore 
District, probably then included in the Chola kingdom, where 
its ruins were still visible nine hundred years later.'-* 

An ancient Chinese writer assures us that ^according to Princes as 
the laws of India, when a king dies, he is succeeded by his 
eldest son (Kumararaja) the otlier sons leave the family 
and enter a religious life, and they are no longer allowed 
to reside in their native kingdom/ ^ This compulsory with¬ 
drawal from secular affairs did not uecessarilj^ imply the 
disappearance of the younger brother into obscurity. The 


^ An observation of Mr, A. G. 
Swamin seems to p^ivc a clue to the 
name Satiyaputra. He states that 
one division of Tamil Brahmans 
known as ‘ Brihat-charana^^ or the 
* Great Immigration \ is sul^ivided 
into Magbauudu and Mologu sec¬ 
tions, the Maglianadu being again 
subdivided into KandrormCmikkam, 
Mmgudu and Saihiamangalam^ 
&c., all villages along the Western 
Ghfits. The immigrants, he thinks, 
naturally would have clung to the 
liig^ands and peopled the skirts of 
the present province of Mysore, the 
districts of Malabar, Coimbatore, 


and Madura, and spread out to¬ 
wards tlie west coast (‘ Brahman 
Immigration into Southern India \ 
IfuL Ant.,, 1012, p. 231). I think 
that fhe Satiyaputra of Asoka may 
be the same as the Sathiamangalam. 
I cannot agree with Prof. Bhandar- 
kar that the Satiyaputra kingdom 
should be placed in the Ghats near 
Poona. It was clearly aTamil realm, 
and I believe ray identihoation to be 
correct. 

* Beal, RftcorA% ii, 231; Watters, 
ii, m 

® Ma-twan-lin, cited in Ind. Ant., 
ix, 22. 
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church in India, especially Buddhist India, as in Roman 
Catholic Europe, offered a career to younger sons, and the 
able ecclesiastic sometimes attained higher fame than his 
royal relative. Mahendra^s assumption of the yellow robe, 
in accordance with the rule above stated, was, in the first 
instance, probably due to political necessity rather than to 
free choice; but, whatever motive may have led him to adopt 
the monastic life, he became a devout and zealous monk and 
a most successful missionary. 

When Asoka determined to extend Ins propaganda to 
(k'ylon, he selected a*s head of the missiop his monk brother^ 
wl)o presumably Avas already settled at his monastery in 
Southern India, and thence crossed over to Ceylon with liis 
four colleagues. The teaching of the preachers, backed as 
it was })}* the influence of a monarch so powerful as Asoka, 
\/iis speedily accepted by King Tissa (Devaiiampiya Tissa) of 
Ceylon ’with the members of his court, and the ncAV religion 
sofm irained a hold on the affection of the people at large.^ 
Miihendra spent the rest of his life in Ceylon, and dcvounl 
himself to the establishment and organi/ation of the Buddhist 
church tin; island, where he is revered as a saint. His 
ashes are 3a‘(i to rest under a great cupola or called 

Ambustfila, at Mihintale, one of the most remarkable among 
the nK.iiy notable Buddhist moimments which arc the glory 
of Ceylon.^ 

Tlie Mahavainsa chronicle, dating from the beginning of 
the sixth century after Christ, which gives a list of Asoka^s 
missionaries and the countries to wdiich they were deputed, 
makes no mention of the missions to the Tamil kingdoms of 
Southern India. Tins reticence may bo plauftibly explained 

by the fierce hostility between tlie Sinhalese and the Tamils 
of the mainland^ which lasted for centuries. If Maheiidra 

* Don M. de Zilva Wickre- ^ Mahendra is said to have died 
jfia&irighe assigns the reign of in the eighth year of king Uttiya^ 
Devanarupiya Tissa to the period younger orother and successor ot 
"253-5J13 «. c., and dates his sue- Tissa. Half of his relics were en- 
ces.sor Uttiya ‘U3-.203 b. c. {Ep, slirincd near the lliup&rftma, where 
vol. i, p. M,. Dates in the the funeral took place, and half at 
early history oi' Ceylon arc only Mihintale, where he died, 
approximate. 
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had migrated from his monastery near Tanjore to the island^ 
the fact would have been most distasteful to the monks of 
the Great Vihara, wlio would have been unwilling to feel 
indebted to a resident among the hated Tamils for instruction 
in the rudiments of the faith, and would have preferred that 
people should believe their religion to have come direct from 
the Holy Land of Huddhism. Some such motive seems to 
have (triginated the Sinhalese form of the legend of Mahendra, 
who is represented as an illegitimate son of Asoka, and is 
said to have been followed by a sister named Sanghainitra 
Friend of tlic Order who did for the nuns of Cojdon all 
that her brother did for the monks. This legend, which is 
overlaid by nuiny marvellous inventions, must be to a large 
extent fictitious,^ The presumably true version, representing 
Maheudraas tbe younger brother of Asoka, was well remem¬ 
bered at the imperial capital Patuliputra, where Fa-liieu, at 
the beginning of the fifth century, was showr^ the hermitage 
of Asoka^s saintly brother; and it was still the only version 
known to Hiuca Tsaiig in the seventh eentiuy. liven when 
the latter pilgrim took doNvn the Sinhalese legends from the 
lips of the island monks whom he met at Kanchi, he applied 
the stories to the brother, not to the son, of Asoka."^ 

The Mahavamsa seems to err also in attributing to Asoka Alleged! 
the dispatch of missionaries to Pegu {Sovauablnlfiii). No 
such mission is mentioned in the inscriptions, and it is very 
improbable that Asoka had any dealings with the countries 
to the east of the Bay of Bengal. His face* was turned 
westwards to^vards the Hellenistic kingdoms, l^he Ceylon 
form of Buddhism appears h) have been introduced into 
Burma and Pegu at a very much later date; and there is 
reason to believe that the earliest Burmese Riuldhisin was of 


^ J used to reject absolutely the 
story of Sanghamitrtlf but am now 
disposed to admit her real existence. 
If Mahendra was the brother of 
Asoka, she probably was the sister, 
not the daughter of the latter. 
According to the Mnhdvai^i^a her 
death oecurred in tlie ninth year of 
Ihe reign of king UtU> a. A ruined 


afiqm ENE. of the Thfjp«araina is 
believed to have once contained her 
ashes ch. iO, transl. 

Geiger, and Wijesinha; Smither, 
Archit. li^mainSf Amtnulhapura, 
p. 9, PL IIP-. 

® Beal, R&cai'ds lij 21<6; Watters, 
h, m. 
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the Tantric Mahayana type, imported direct from Northern 
India many centuries after Asoka’s time.^ 

MiMions Unfortunately no definite record has been preserved of 
lenistic the fortunes of the Buddhist missions in the Hellenistic 
kingdoms, i<i,jgd(,nis of Asia, Africa, and Europe; nor are the names of 
the missionaries known. The infiuence of Buddhist doctrine 
on the heretical Gnostic sects appears to be undoubted; and 
many writers have suspected that more orthodox forms of 
Christian teachiiij? owe some debt to the lessons of Gautama; 
but the subject is too obscure for discussion in these pages.® 
Buddhism It however, certain that Asoka, by his comprehensive 
a world anil well-phinued measures of evangelization^ succeeded in 
religion. (i>aiisforruing tire iloi’trine of a local Indian sect into one of 
the great religion.s of the world. The personal ministry 
of Gautama Buddha was confined to a comparatively small 
.':rca, comprising about four degrees of latitude and as many 
of h'-ngitude, between Gaya, Allahabad, and the Himalaya. 
Within these limits he was bom, lived, and died. When 
lie (lied, about 'tST n.c., Buddbiain was merely n sect of 
llinduiKui, unknown beyond verj' restricted limits, and with 
no betti:* apparent chance of survival than that enjoyed by 
many otlii r ‘a/nlemoorary sects now long-forgotten. 

The effei'tir’e organization of the monastic system by the 
Buddhists probably was the means of keeping their system 
alive ruid in possession of considerable influence in the 
Gangetic valley for the two centuries and a quarter which 
clajtsed between the death of Gautama and the conversion 
of Asoka. His imperial patronage, gradually increasing as 
his faith grew in intensity, made the fortune of Buddhism, 
and raised it to tlie position which enables it still to dispute 
with Cliristiauity the first place among the religions of the 
w’orld, so far as tlic numbers of believers is concerned. 

The work Asoka dill not attempt to destroy either Brahmanicul 
of Asoka. fiinduism or Jainism; but his prohibition of bloody sacri¬ 
fices, tlie preference which he openly avowed for Buddhism, 

‘ Temple, * Notes on Antiquities ® See Edmunds, BuddMit and 
in Ramariftadesa' (/nd. Ant., vol. ChrUtian Ootpdt, 4th ed., Phila- 
xxii '.iSiKJ,, p. 31)9j : and my article delphia. 

'.ibid., 190.1, p. 180 . 
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and hia active propaganda^ undoubtedly brought his favourite 
doctrine to the fronts and establislied it as the dominant 
religion in both India and Ceylon. It still retains that 
position in the southern island^ although it has vanished 
almost completely from the land of its birth, and has failed 
to retain its grasp upon many of its distant conquests. 

Still, notwithstanding many failures, fluctuations, develop- 
menbl, and corruptions. Buddhism now commands, and will 
command for countless centuries to come, the devotion of 
hundreds of millions of men. This great result is the work 
of Asoka alone, and entitles him to rank for all time with' 
that small body of men who may be said to have clnuiged the > 
faith of the world. 

The obvious comparison of Asoka with Constantine, which Compari- 
has become a commonplace, is, like most historical parallels, Constan- 
far from exiict. Christianity, when the emperor adopted it tine¬ 
as the state creed, w'as already a power throughout the 
Roman Empire, and Constantine’s adherence was an act of 
submission to an irresistible force rather than one of natron- 

•V * 

age to an obscure sect. Buddhism, on the contrary, when 
Asoka accorded to it his invaluable support, was but one of 
many sects struggling for existence and survival, and without 
any pretension to dictate imperial policy. His personal 
action, seemingly prompted and directed by his teacher 
Upagupta, was the direct cause of the spread of the doctrine 
beyond the limits of India; and, if a Christian parallel must 
be sought, his work is comparable with that of Saint Paul, 
rather than with that of Constantine. 

Upagupta, to whom the conversion of Asoka is ascribetl, Upagupta. 
is said to have been the son of Guptti, a perfumer, and to 
have been born at either Benares or Mathura.. Probably he 
was a native of the latter city, where the monastery built 
by him still existed in the seventh century. Tradition also 
associated his name with Sind, in which country he is said to 
have made frequent missionary journeys.^ 

^ Beal, Rtoordt, i, 182; ii, 88, 39. The identity of Tissa, son of 

973; Watters, Index, 8.v., Upa- Moggali, the hero of the C^lon 
gupta; Giowse, MathurA, 3rd ed., tales, with the real personage Upar 
p. 149; CunoingiiaiD. HiporU, xx, gupta has been demonstrated by 
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The vigorous iind effective action taken by Asoka to 
propagate his creed and system of morals is conclusive proof 
of his absolute honesty of purpose, and justihes the modem 
reader in giving full credence to tlie devout professions 
made by him in the edicts. ‘Work I must^, he observed, 
‘ for the public benefit ’; and work he did. The world still 
enjoys the fruit of his labours; and his words, long lost, but 
now restored to utterance, ring with the sound of siifccrity 
and truth. 

Asoka was a hard-working king, as unwearied in business 
as Philip II of Spain, ready to receive reports ‘at any hour 
and any place and yet dissatisfied with the outcome of ins 
industry. ‘I am net’er^, he laments, ‘fully satisfied with ray 
exertions and dispatch of business.’ Probably he worked 
too hawl, and would have effected still more if he had done 
less. Ilis ideal of duty was high, and, like the Stoic philo- 
sopl.er, he was bound to obey the law of his nature, and to 
toil on, be the result success or f'tibire. 

The character ut Asoka must be deduced from his w'ords. 
The style is of the man, and I firinl)' believe that the edicts 
express 1 is thoughts in his own words. They arc written in 
a style far too pe''uliar and distinctive to be the work of 
a Secretary of State, and are alive with personal feeling. 
No secretary would have dared to put in his master’s mouth 
the passionate expressions of remorse for the misery caused 
by the Kalinga war, leading up to the resolve to eschew 
aggressive w'arfare for the rest of his life, and the declanition 
that ‘although a man do him an injury. His Majesty holds 
that it must be patiently borne, as far 2 is it possibly can l)e 
borne 

The edicts reveal Asoka as a man who sought to combine 
the piety of the monk with the wisdom of the king, and to 
make India the kingdom of righteousness as he conceived it, 
a theocracy without a Gh>d ; in which the government should 
act the part of Providence, and guide the people in the 

Lt.-Col. Waddell J.A.S.B., 1897, puta of the SSflchi relic caskets 
part i, p. 76 ; Pror. A. S. B., 1899, {Bhilta Topei, pp. 115,180). 
p. 70j. There is no sufficient reason * Rock Edict !ull. 
to identify Tissa with the Mogali- 
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right way. Every man, he maintained, must work out his 
own salvation, and eat the fruit of his deeds. ‘The fruit 
of exertion is not to he obtained by the great man only; 
because even the small man by exertion can win for himself 
much heavenly bliss; and for this purpose was given the 
precept—“Let small and great exert themselves’’.^* The 
government could only point out tl\c road, which each man 
must travel for himself. 

Reverence, compassion, truthfulness, and sympathy were 
the virtues which he inculcated; irreverence, cruelty, false¬ 
hood, and intolerance were the vices which he condemned. 

The preacher was no mere sermon-writer. He was a man 
of affairs, versetl in the arts of peace and war, the capable 
ruler of an immense empire, a great man, and a great king. 

Asoka, like all Oriental monarchs, was a polygamist, and Asoka’s 
had at least two consorts, u'ho ranked as queens. The name 
of the second of these ladies, KainivakT, is i)rcserved in a 
brief edict signifying the royal pleasure that licr charitable 
donations should be regarded by all officials concerned us 
her act and deed, redounding to her accumulation of merit. 

She is described as the mother of 'ilvara, wlio may be con¬ 
sidered as a favourite child of the aged emperor at the time 
the edict was issued, late in his reign. 

Tradition avers that his faithful chief »picen for many I.cgen<lof 
years was named Asandhimitra, and that when she died, and 
Asoka was old, he married a dissolute young woman named 
Tishyamkshitd; concerning whom and her slep-son Knniila, 
the old folk-lore tale, known to the Greeks as that of 
Phaedra and Hippolytus, is related with much imaginative 
embellishment. Rut folk-lore is not history, and the pathetic 
story of the blinded Kunala must not be read or criticized as 
matter-of-fact narrative. The legend appears in diverse forms 
with various names. * 

Another son of Asoka, named Jalauka, who plays a large Legend of 
part in Kashmir tradition, although rather a shadowy per- 
sonage, has more appearance of reality than Kunala. He 
was reputed to have been an active and vigorous king of 
^ Minor Rock Edict I (Rupn&Ui). 
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Kashmir^ who expelled certain intrusive foreigners, and 
conquered the plains as far as Kanauj. He was hostile to 
Buddhism and devoted to the worship of Siva and the 
Divine Mothers, in whose honour he and his queen, Isana- 
tlevT, erected many temples at places which can be identified. 
The story of Jalauka, notwithstanding the topographical 
details, is essentially legendary, and no independent corro¬ 
boration of the Kashmir tradition has been discovered,*^ 

Da^rn- Tivara, the son mentioned in the Queen’s E<lict, is not 

tha 

heard of again, and may have predeceased his father. 
Dasaratlia, a grandson of Asoka, certainly was a reality, 
being known from brief dedicatory inscriptions on the walls 
of cave-dwellings at the Nagarjnni Hills, which he bestowed 
upon the Ajivikas, a.s his grandfather had done in the neigh¬ 
bouring Barfibar Hills. The script, language, and style of 
Dasaratha’s records prove that his date was very close to 
that of Asoka, whom probably he directly succeeded, at least 
in the eastern provinces. Assuinin,; this to be the fact, the 
accession o£ Dasarutha ixiay be dated in 232 u. c. His reign 
appears to have been short, and is alhitted (under other 
names) -ight years in two of the Puranas, 

Sampmti j The existence and succession of Samprati, another grandson 
of Asoka, although not verified by epigraphic record, are 
vouched for by a considerable Iwdy of tradition. The 
Buddhist prose romance, named Asokavaddm (being part of 
the Divyavaddna), tells a long story of Asoka’s senile devo¬ 
tion to the church and consequent waste of the resources of 
the empire, which went so far that the ministers were com¬ 
pelled to remove him from power, and place Samprati, son of 
the blinded Kunala, on the throne. We are not told what 
became of Asoka. According to this tale, the successors of 
Samprati were Yrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadbarman, and 
Pushyamitra, the last being described as of Maurya descent.^ 

’ Stein, transl. Rojatarangim, An inscription, dated 1686 v.e. ■» 
Bk. i, rv. 108-59. One of the con- a.d. 1699, on a Jain temple at 
fused Tibetan traditions assigns Kadlai in the Jodhpur State, RAj- 
eleven sons bo A^uka (Schiefiier, puUna, records the tradition^ 
Triranuth, p. 48). uef that the original edifice had 

* Burnouf, Introd., 9nd ed., been built by Samprati 
p. 384} Schiefner, Taranath,p. 987. A. S. W.I., 1909-10, p. 41). 
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The Jain literary tradition of Western India, which also Jain 
recognizes Samprati as tlic immediate successor of Asoka, ™ 
eulogizes him as an eminent patron of Jainism, wlio founded 
Jain monasteries even in non-Aryan countries. Almost all 
ancient Jain temples or monuments of unknown origin are 
ascribed by the popular voice to Samprati, who is, in fact, 
regarded as a Jain Asoka. One author describes him .as 
being Ihe sovereign of all India lord of Bharata with its 
three continents ^), holding court at Pataliputra; but other 
traditions place the seat of his government at Ujiain, It is 
obviously impossible to reconcile all these discrepant tradi¬ 
tions, or to feel assured that a kernel of fact can be extracted 
from the husk of legend. The concurrence of Buddhist with 
Jain tradition may he accepted as good, if not conclusive, 
evidence that Samprati had a real existence in the llesh, 
although nothing certain is known al)out. him. Perhaps the 
empire was divided immediately after Asoka’s death, between 
his grandsons, Dasaratha taking the eastern, and Samprati 
the M'esteni pi'ovliiccs, hut there is no clear cvldeiicre to support 

this hypothesis.' 

The legends of Khutan assert a connexion between that Khotaa 
kingdom and Asoka in more ways than one. According to 
one version of the story he banished certain nobles of Taxila 
to the north of the Himalaya as a punishment for tlieir com¬ 
plicity in the wrongful blinding of his son KunfUa. These 
exiles elected one of their numljer to be king, who rcignctl in 
Khotan until he was defeated by a rival prince exiled from 
China. Another version of the tale asserts tliat the earliest 
ancestor of the royal family of Khotan was the prince Kunala, 
Asoka’s sou, who was himself exiled from Taxila. These 
stories seem to l)e merely mythological explanatif)ns of the fact 
that the ancient civilization of Khotan was derived from botli 
India and China. It is not likely that Asoka’s political juris¬ 
diction shoidd have extended into the basin of the Tarim.® 

‘ The Jain traditions \Par}^iskt«- p. 1-i. Tlie lists of the successors of 
parean, ed. Jacobi; &c.,p are sum- Asoka, as given in the Purama, are 
maiized convenientiy by Bhagwan liopelessly wnfuscdanddiscrepaut, 

Lol ludraji and Mr. Jackson in ® The stories, which will be found 
Bomh. Qax,, vol, i, part i (1896;, in the Life and Travels of Hiuen 
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ASOKA MAURY A 


Deoliiie 
and fall 
of the 
Maurya 
dynasty. 


The whole duration of the Maurya dynasty, according to 
Puranic authority, was 137 years, and if this i)eriod be 
accepted and reckoned from the accession of Chandragupta 
in 329 B.c., the dynasty must have come to an end in 
185 H.C., which date certainly is approximately correct, 
lour princes wdio, according to the Puranic lists, succeeded 
Asoka^s grandsons, and each reigned for a few years, are 
mere names ^; and, it the real existence of Samprati and his 
successors be assumed, they are equally shadowy personages. 
The only certainty is that the great empire founded by 
Ohandragiipta, and gloriously maintained by his son and 
grandson, did not long survive the latter. The fall of the 
Miiurya authority probably was due in large measure to 
a reaction promoted by the Brahmans, whose privileged 
position must have been seriously affected by the extreme 
lavour which Asoka sliovved to the Buddhist monks. The 
j)r<) libition of bloody sacrifices and the irritating proceedings 
f)f the Censors must have produced much unrecorded discon¬ 
tent, and we may fairly assume that when the Strong hand of 
Hie old emperor dropped the scejitre, Brahman influence re¬ 
asserted' itself and produced a revolt against the inquisitorial 
t/ranny of .vsoke^s system.'" The descendants of Asoka 
whose nuuu's are recorded in the Pnranas probably retained 
possession ot only Magadiia and the neighbouring home 
pro\inces. In or about 219 one ot those descendauts 
was forced to bow before the superior power of Kharavela the 
aggressive Jain king of Kalinga, which had'thrown off the 
Mamya yoke.*^ The Andhra protected slate, between the 
Krishna and Godavari rivers, was among the earliest defec¬ 
tions, and rapidly grew into a powerful kingdom, stretching 
right across India, as will be narrated in the next chapter. 


Tsar^, in liockhiH's 
•ind Sarat Chandra Das*s articles on 
Tibetan history, are oummarized 
and examined by Stein, in Anctenf 
Khotm^ pp. 

^ The names vary. The existence 
of one of thciti, namely SHlii^aka, 
is confirmed by the astronomical 
work, the Oariff Samhitd^ which 
alludes to him in the well-knowii 


historical passage, quoted In App. I, 

* Sec remarks of Maha. H. P. 
Sastri in J. Proa, A. S.B., 1910, 
. SJ59. He compares the case of 
ing Palaka of U,i)ain in the ancient 
drama, the ‘ Toy-cart \ 

^ Udayagiri inscrl^ion (Liiders, 
JUp. Intl.f X, App. p. 160}. 
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The last kii)g of the imperial Maurya line, a weak prince 
named Brlhadratlia^ was treacherously assassinated by Ijis 
commander-ill-chief, Pushyaniitru. 

Descendants of the great Asoka continued as unrecorded Loral 
local subordinate Rajas in Magadha for many centuries; the 
last of them, and the only one whose name has been preserved, 
being Puma-varman, who was nearly contemporary with the 
Chimsie pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, in the seventh century.^ 

Petty Maurya dynasties, apparently connected in some 
unknown way with tlie imperial line, ruled in the Koiikan, 
between the Western Ghats and the sea, and some other 
parts of Western India, during the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries, and are frequently mentioned in inscriptions.^ 

'Beal, Ilecorils^ ii, 118, ITt; rese Districts,’cd., in /JWxo/ 
Watters, ii, Oazetleei\ \ot i, part ii IHfXi , pp. 

*' Fleet, ‘ Dynasties of the Kana- 


li 


o. 
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ASOKA MAUllYA 


TIIK MAURYA DYNASTY 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
(Nearly exact dates.) 

Ykau n. c. i Kvkxt. «. 

or . Chaiidragupta Maury a iu his youth met Alexander tlic 
Great. 

Sept, or Oct , Alexander quitted India. 

Feb,, 3M . . Alexander, while in Karmania, received news of the 

murder of his satrap Pliilippos, in India; and placed 
Kudernos and Ambhi, king of Taxila, in charge of the 
Indian provinces. 

June, , Death of Alexander at Babylon. 

. . Revolt of Panjab under Chandragupta Maury a, and 

destruction of Nanda dynasty of Magadha; accession 
of Chandragupta Maury a as emperor of India, 

3il ... Second ptirtilion of Alexander's empire at Triparadeisos. 
315 . ■ Seleiikos Nikator comp"lU :1 by Antigonos to retire to 

Egypt. 

31:;^, . . . Hceuvery of Babylon by Scleukus. 

Oct. 1,31'^ . Establishment of Soleuk id an era. 

3(Hi . . , I Assumption by Scleukos of tith' of king. 

305 or 301 . ; Invasion of India by Seleukos. 

303 .... r^feat of Scleukos by Chandragupta; treaty of peace ; 

' cession of a large part of Ariana by i^Ieukos. 

3'l3-30i . . March of Seleukos against Antigonos. 

1103 ... . Me^ns the lies ambassador of Seleukos at Pataliputra. 

301 .... Defeat and death of Antigonos at Ipsos in Phrygia. 

298. . . . I Accession of BiudusaraAmitraghala as emperor of India. 
*'» 290 ... Deimachos ambassador of Seleukos at Pataliputra. 

^85 . - . . Ptolemy PhiladeJphos, king of Egypt, acc. 

^80 . Seleukos Nikator, king of Syria, d.; Antiochos Soter, his 

son, acc. 

3T3or .377 . Antigonos Goiiatas, king of Macedonia, grandson of 

Antiochos I, acc. 

-7- .... Alexander, king of Epirus, son of Pyrrhus, and opponent 
( of Antigonos Gonatas, acc. 

373 . . . . j AcoeaHion of Asoka-vardluina as oznperor Of India, 

^09 . . . . j Coronation {abhishehi) of Asoka^ 

. . . . ' Outbreak of First Punic War. 

. > . . ' ConquesUof Knlinga by Asoka; Antiochos Theos, king 

of Syr^T, son of Antioclios Soter, acc, 

359 .... Asoka abolished hunting, instituted tours devoted to 
i works of piety, and dispatched missionaries. 

'^58 . , . . , Magas, king of Cyrene, half-brother of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, died; (?) Alexander, king of Epirus, died. 

357 .... iVUnor Rock Edict I and Rock l^icts Ill and IV of 
I Asoka, who instituted quinquennial ofEicial progresses 
! for propagation of Law of Piety {dharma\ anddedicated 
' cave-dwellings at Barabar for the use of the Ajlvikas, 
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Yeau n. c. 


Evej^ts. 


25tJ . 


. 


>m . . . 

::iau . . . 


iIJi 


iU . . . 

2\7 or 2U> 


. . 


2 {- 2 . 


il3 or m 
-HI . . . 

? 2U)-2:i2 . 
233 . . . 


? 221. 

?2Ui 

?20H 

? 199 
?191 
185 . 


Publication of complete series of Fourteen Rock Kdiiits, 
and of tlie Kalin^a Borderers’ Kdi(*t by Asoka, who 
appointed Censors of the Law of Piety {dhnrmamaha- 
matnih'), 

Asoka enlarged for the second time the affqia of Konaka- 
iiiana Buddha near Kapilavastu. 

Publication by Asoka of the Knlinga Provincials’ Edict. 

Dedication by Asoka of a third cave-dwelling at Bariibar 
for the use of the Ajivikas. 

Pilgrimage of Asoka to Buddhist holy places ; erection of 
pillars at Lumbini Garden and near a .v/^vpa of Kona- 
tcamana; (?) his visit to Nepal, and foundation of Lalita 
Patfin ; his daughter Charuinali becomes a nun. 

Declaration of independence by Bactria and Parlhia. 

Ptolemy Philadelphos» king of Egypt, died. 

Antiochos Thcos, king of Syria, grandson of Seleukos 
Nikator, died. 

Composition by Asoka of Pillar Edict VI, confirming the 
Rock Edicts. 

Publication by Asoka of compleic series of Seven Pillar 
Edicts. 

Antigonos Gonala, king of Mai'cdonia. died. 

Close of First Punic War; rise the kingdom of 
Pergamuin. 

Minor Pillar Edicts of Asoka. 

Asoka died: Dasaratlia KusaU, X'oyit 7^) acc., and 
dedicated Nagarjuni caves to I lie Ajivikas ; break-up 
of Maurya empire began. 

Sangata Maurya, king (Bandliupalita, Vayn 

Salisfika Manrya, king (Indrajiahta, Vfupi P.'); ?defeatcd 
I by KharavHa of Orissa. 

Soma^rrnan Maurva, krngrDa^'avarmaii, or Devavarman, 

! , Vilyu P.). 

j SatadhanM'an jM?uirya, king Satudhanus, Viufu /^), 

! Brihndratha Maurya, king (^BrihadaKva, Vnyfi 1\). 

' Pushyamitra Auriga, acc., having slain BHhadralha; 

* final destruction of Maurya Empire.^ 


^ 'J'hc names of the .successors of 
Asoka are taken from the Vishnu 
PurdijKt, omitting Siiyat^s, for the 
reasons given in the text. Other 
names are ^iven in Jain books ancl 
th^ Buddhiftt 'fin* 

VdyUf which is one of the oldest 
of the Purfinns, gives only nine 
names Air the dynasty, as in 
brackets, and also states the dura¬ 
tion of each reign. The approxi¬ 
mate dates given are assigned Ac¬ 
cordingly^ on the assumption that 
the reign of Asoka lasted for 
alK>ut forty or forty-one years. 
Its duration, according to the l^n/n 


Purdfjo, was tlrnty-six, and, ac¬ 
cording to the MahtframsUy thirty- 
seven years, hoHi of which periods 
probably should be reckoned from 
the coronation. The Puranas a- 
('ree in aeeigiiinf;? y^nrs In the 
Maurya dynasty, but the total of 
the lengths of reigns, according to 
the 1 I *unl mf , is on)y 133. The 
differen(‘e of four years may be 
accounted for by the interval be¬ 
tween the acc ession and the corona^ 
lion of Asoka. For further details 
see Pargiter, Pytwsiles of th^J{laPt 
Ayt^. The variant readings are 
numerous. 




CHAPTER VIII 


r, II. C. 

IJsiirpa- 
lion of 
Piishyu' 
niitra 

Kxtciit of 

Suii^a 

dominions. 


THE SLNGA, KANVA, AND ANDHRA DYNASTIES, 
185 n.c. TO A.u. r, 225. 


The SrxG V Dynasty. 


PrsjiYAMiTUA, tin* cominaiuler-iiHchief, having slain his 
master Rrihadratlia Maiirya, usurped the vacant throne^ and 
established hims<‘lf as sovereign of the now contracted 
Maurya dominions;^ thus founding a dynasty known to 
history as that of tlie Sungas/- 

The capital presumably continued to be^ as of old, Piitali- 
pntra, and jirobably all the central or home provinces of the 
em| re n'cogui/(‘d the usurper's authority, Avhich perhaps 
exteii'h^d t<i the south as far as t!ic ^^armada river/' and may 


be assumed to have embraced 
basin, corresponding with tlu' 

’ 'I’he riiriiik' atTomU of PuRhya- 
171 lira’s usurpation is cciifirmed by 
H/ina (seventh century", who evi- 
Cicntly had access to documents 
now loM. liis text is: yVa/Z/ai/ 
tJnrhafahi rhn fKtJfN^ar^aunvj/apn- 
fhsa-fhjir'it ffl seahn-ifairtyah sttnn n* 
tniAryo Maurynm lJriha(lrafka.m 
(HjtfiHha PashpamUrah iti*fhninaih 
wnicli may be translated: ‘ And 
reviewing the whole army, under 
the pretext, of show’ing him his 
(‘orci^s, the base-born cowOv/rf jrtMi- 
oral Pushpamiti-a crushed his mas¬ 
ter, Hrihadratha I lie Maurya, who 
was weak in koepinghis c*oronation 
oath (prafi/itfO. The rendering 
<*onibines the ^^ersions of Cowell 
and Thomas (J/drm 'aniM, transL 
p. liri , of HUhler {Jnd. Anf,^ ii, 
atili , and of Jayasvah The best 
text of the Purai.ias (Pargiter, 
pp. m, 7o; states simply that ‘ Push- 
yamitra, the commander-in-chief, 
will uproot Brihadratha and will 
rule the kingdom as king 36 years.’ 

* M/inuscripts itsually read Push- 
pamitra, but Pushyamltra is the 


the territories in the Gangotic 
modern liihar, Tirhut, and the 

correct form ' Biihler, Ittff, Auf,^ ii, 
. The dynastic name }5unga 
is attested by the Puramis, Biina 
fp. 193}, and the Harhut iBharhut) 
inscription iK'ginnlng with Sm/amnn 
ntjfi, ‘ during tlie reign of the 
Sungas ’ [ylrrh, S, W, L v, 73; Jnd, 
Avl.^ xiv, 138, with fiicsimiic;. 

^ ‘The Queen [of Agnioittra, 
son of Pushyarnitra] has a brother 
of inferior caste, Virasena byname; 
he has Ixicn placed by the king in 
<'oramand of a frontier fortress on 
the banks of ilie Mandakini' 
■^Introd. to 

Mr. Tawii^ (transl., p. 6) notes 
that * the Mandakiiif here probably 
means the Narmada (Nerbudda). 
One of the Bombay manuscripts 
repxls the PrRkrit equivalent of 
Narmada'. But Mr. Pargiter 
knows only two rivers named 
Mandakini, namely, one in the 
Banda District of Bundelkha^d? 
and the other, a southern tributary 
of the Godavari 1894*, 

p. 260). 
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United Piwinces of Agra and Oudh. It is unlikely that 
either the later Mauryas or the Siingas exercised any juris¬ 
diction in the Panjab. Wilson’s belief that the arms of 
Pushyamitra reached tlie I mins was due to a misunder¬ 
standing.^ 

During tlie latter years of his reign, the usurper was c. 
threatened by serious danger. Menander, a relative of the invasion 
Baetrlan monarch Eukratides, and king of Kribul and tlie 
Punjab, having formeil the design of emulating the exploits Menander, 
of Alexamler, advanced with a formidahh* fort;e into the 
interior of India. He annexed the Indus delta, the peninsula 
of Surashtra (Kathiawar), and some other territories on tlie 
western coast; occupied Mathura on the Jumna; besieged 
Madhyamika (now Nagari near (’hitor) in Rajputana; 
invested Sakutam in Southern Oudh ; and threatened Patali- 
piitra, the capital. 

The invasion was repelled after a severe si i uggle, and the 
Greek king was obliged to retire to his own country, hut he 
may have retained his cou(|uests in Western India for a few 
. years longer.® 

Thus ended the secoml and last attempt by a European India and 
general to conquer India by land. .Vll subsequent invaders 
from the western continent have come in sliips, trusting to 
their command of the sea, and using it as their base. From 
the repulse of Menander in or about 15iJ «.c. until the liom- 
bardinent of Calicut by Vasco da Gama in a.d. 1502 India 
enjoyed immunity from attack under European leadership: 
and so long as the power in occupation of the country retains 
command of the sea, no attack made from the land side in 
t he fiKitsteps of the ancient invaders can have any prospect 


of permanent success. 

Daring the progress of the war witl^ Menander, the out- Aguiuii- 
lying southern provinces extending to the Narmada, river 
were administered by the Crown Prince, Agnimitra, as viceroy, Vidarblm, 


who had his capital at Vidisfi, the modern Bliilsa on the 


' Wilson, Theatre of the IJindue, ’ Sec Appendix 1 at end of this. 
ii,a53; 'Cunningham,chapter, ‘ The Invasion of Menau- 
1870, p. 227. dcr, and the Date of Patafijali.’ 
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Betwa, ill Sindliia’s territory. Agniraitra's youthful son, 
Vasuniitra, was employed on active service under the orders 
of the king, his grandfather. Pushyamitra, who at this 
time must have been advanced in years, resolved to crow'u 
Jiis militiiry successes by substantiating and proclaiming 
a formal claim to the rank of Lord Paramount of Northern 
.India. His pretensions received confirmation by the success 
of Agnimitra in a local war with his southern neighlwur, the 
Raja of Vidarbha (Berar), which resulted in the complete 
defeat of the Raja, who was obliged to cede half of his 
dominions to a rival cousin; the river Varadil (Warda) being 
eonstituttid the boimdar)' between the two principalities. 

Pusliyamitra determined to revive and celebrate with 
ajipropriate magnifieeiiee the antitpie rite of the horse- 
saerifice w'hich, according to immemorial tradi- 

Lion, could only l.'e performetl by a paramount sovereign, 
aim invol' cd as a iireliminary a formal and successfid challenge 
to all rival claimants to supreme j/ower, delivered after this 

fashion :— 

• A horse of a particular colour was consecrate<l by the 
performance of certain eci'einonies, and was then turned 
loose to waoder for a year. 'I’lie king, or his representative, 
followed Die horse with an army, and when the animal 
entered a foreign country, the ruler <if that country was 
bound either to figlit or to submit. If the liberator of the 
horse succeeded in obtaining or enforcing the submission of 
all the countries o^ cr which it passed, he returned in triumph 
with all the vanquished Rrvjas in his train; but, if he failed, 
lie was disgraced, and hi.s pretensions ridiculed. After his 
successful return, a great festival was held, at which the 
horse was sacrificed.’* 

The command, at least nominally, of the guard attendant 
on the consecrated^ steed liberated by Pushyamitra was 
cntinisted to his young grandson, Vasumitra, who is said to 
have encountered and routed a band of certain YavanaS, or 
western foreigners, who took up the challenge on the banks 
of the river Sindhn, which now forms the boundary between 


' Dowson, Vlamiml Diet., a. v. AnliquilUt of India (}9lS),pp. \(i9- 
Asvaiiiedha, See also Dr. Barnett, 171. 
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Buiidelkhand and the Rajputaiia states,^ These disputants 
may have been pait of the division of Menaadci*^s army which 
liad undertaken the siege of Madhyamika in Rjijputana. 

The Yavanas and ail other rivals having been disposed of (>Iebra- 
in due course, Pusliyainitra Avas justified in his claim to rank 
as the paramount power of Northern India, and straightway 
proceeded to announce his success by a magnificent celebration 
of the sacrifice at his capital. The dramatist, who has so 
well preserved the traditions of the time, professes to record 
the very words of the invitation addressed by the victorious 
king to his son the Crown Prince, as follows;— 

^^lay it be well with thee! From the sacrificial enclosure 
the commander-in-chief Pushpuinitra sends this message to 
his son Agnimitra, wdio is in the territory of Vidisa, affec¬ 
tionately embracing him. Be it known unto thee that I, 
having been consecrated for the Rajasftna sacrifice,^ let loose 
free from all check or curb a horse which to be brought 
back after a year, appointing Vasumitra as its defender, girt 
M'ith a guard of a hundred Rajputs. This very horse 
wandering on the right [or south bank of the Simihu 
was claimed by a cavalry scjuadron of the Yavanas, Tliefi 
there was a fierce struggle between the two forces. Then 
Vasumitra, the mighty bowman, having overcome his foes, 
rescued by fonv my excellent liorse, which they were 
endeav'ouring to carry off. Aecordinglv^, I will now sacrifice, 
having had my horse brought back to me by my grandson, 
even as Ansumat brought back the horse to Sagara. There¬ 
fore, you must dismiss anger from your mind, and without 
delay come with my daughters-in-lavv to behold the sacrifice.^'* 


1 Not the Indus. 

® The rajnitfiya was a cerciiioiiy 
of consecration of a kiiiff. 'Fhc full 
ritual lasted for twelve months. 
It is explained in detail by R. L. 
Mitra in pari i, vol. xlv 

pp, 386*98; and by Dr, 
Barnett, Antiquitm of India {19VA), 
p. 167. 

® Mdlavikiiynhnitra^ *Thc Story 
of Malavika and Agnimitra/ Act v, 
transl. Tawiiey, p. 78, with the 
substitution of the word ‘forctes' 
for ‘ hosts \ which is not suitable. 
Abstrac‘ls of the plot are given by 
Wilson {'fhmfre ofth llindm^ vol. 


pp. 318 -53, ajid ^ylvaiii Ldvi, 
I'hi'dtre Jndien, pp.l66*?0j. It has 
been edited by Tiillberg TBonn, 
IHiO), and trnnslatcd into Kaglisti 
by Tawncy 'Calcutta, 1875\ into 
Gemifm by Weber 'Berlin, 18.56\ 
and twicb into French, first by 
Foucaux, and biter by Victor Henry 
(Paris, 1877, 1889 . * The historical 
tradition seems to be auihenlic. 
Kalidasa, the author, probably lived 
during the Gupta period in tlie fifth 
century. For the Sagara legend 
see Dowson, Classical Dictionary, 
s. V. 
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Patanjali. 


Beginning 
of Brah- 
iTianicnl 
reaction. 


Pushya- 
initra 
alleged to 
be a per¬ 
secutor. 


IVr.secii- 
lions In 
India. 


Tlic pcrfornijiuce of the solemn rite probably was witnessed 
l)y the celebrated grammarian Patanjalij who alludes to the 
event in terms which imply that it occurred in his time. 

The exaggerated regard for the sanctity of animal life, 
which was one of the most cherished features of Buddhism, 
and the motive of Asoka’s must characteristic legislation, hud 
necessarily involved the prohibition of bloody sacrifices, w'hich 
are essential to certain forms of Brahmanical worship, and 
were believed by the orthodox to possess the highest saving 
(.‘tficacy The memorable horse-sacrifice of Pushyamitra 
marked an early stage in the Brahmanical reaction, which 
was fully developed five centuries later in the time of Samu- 
dragnpta and his successors. 

IP credit may he given to tlu; semi-mythological stories of 
Buddhist writers, Pushyamitra was not content with the 
peaceful revival of Hindu rites, but indulged in a savage 
peri-ocution of Buddhism, burning monasteries !uul slaying 
monk-from Magadha to Julandliar, in tlic Panjab. Many 
monks who escaped liis swunl are said ti> luive lied into the 
territories of other rulers. It w'oidd be rash to reject this 
tale as wholelv baseless, although it may be exaggerated.^ 

But, although the alleged proscription of Buddhism by 
ihishyamitra is supportctl by some evidence, it is true that 
the gradual extinction of that religion in India was due in 
the main to causes other than persecution; while it is also 
true that from time to time fanatic kings indidged in savage 
outbursts of cruelty, and committed genuine acts of jHirsecii- 
tion directed against Jains or Buddhists as such. Well- 
established instances of such proceedings will be met with in 
the course rtf this history, and others, which do not come 
nitliin its limits, are on record. That such outbreaks of 
wrath siiould have occurred is not wonderfid, if w^e consider 
the extreme ttppressiveiiess of the Jain and Buddhist pro¬ 
hibitions when ruthlessly enforced, as they certainly were by 
some Rajas, and probably by Asoka. The w'onder rather is 

' 'laranath. Sehicfner's transi., Taran&lh represents Pushyamitra 
p. SI ; in Bumouf, as a Brahman, the domestic priest 

Mrodwlimi, 2nd ed,, p. (pwroAtt) of a certain king. 
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that persecutions were so rare^ and that as a rule the various 
sects managed to live together in harmony, and in the 
enjoyment of fairly impartial official favour.^ 

When Pushyamitra, some five years subsequent to the 
retreat of Menander, died, after a long and eventful reign, Sungas. 
he was suceeeiled by lus son the Crown Prince, Agnimitra, 
who had goverjied the southern provinces during his father’s 
lifetime. He reigned but a few years, and was svicceedcd 
by Vasujyeshtha, or Sujyeshtha, probably a brother, who was 
followed seven years later by Vasuniitra, presumably that sou 
of Agnimitra who as a youth had guarded tlie sacrificial 
liorse on behalf of his aged grandfather. TIk' next four 
n'igns are said to have been abnormally short, ainounting 
together to only seventeen years. Tl)e inference that the 
extreme brevity of these reigns indicates a period of confusion 
duri?ig which palace revolutions were freq\ient is conliriiu‘d 
by the one incident of the time which has survived in tradi¬ 
tion. Sumitra, another son of Agnimitra, wlio was, wc are 
told, inordinately devoted to the stage, was surprised when 
in the midst of his favourite actors ))y one Mitnuleva, who 
^ severed his head with a scimitar, as a lotus is shorn from its 
stalk The ninth king, Rhagavata, is credited witli a long 
reign of thirty-two years, but we know nothing about liim. 

The tenth king, Devabhuti or Devablifimi, was, we are 
assured, a man of licentious habits, and lost his life while 
engaged in a discreditable intrigue. Tlie dynasty thus ctimv. 


1 The reality of religious persecu¬ 
tion of Buddhism in India, denied 
by Hhys l^avids (J. Pnfi 

])p. S7 9;?), is afiirined by 
Hodgson, Sewell, and Watters 
(Ibid., pp. I or -10). The instance of 

Sa^inka, described by the nearlj^ 
contemporary Hiucii Tsang (Beal, 
i, ; ii, 4^, 91,118, l^r , 
is fully proved. The <‘asc agaiust 
Mihirakula is almost as strong. In 
ancient times Tibet and l^otan 
were closely connected with India. 
'I'ibetan history records a persecu¬ 
tion of Buddmsra by king Glang 
][)anna(Langdarniu),al>out A. n. Hit) 
(Rockhill, of the Jtuddha^ pp. 
2^26j 94:1), and a similar event is 


recorded in Khotan annals, shortly 
before a. d. 741 (ibid., pp. 

Harat Chandra Das, J. A. 71., 
pt. I, 1888, p. 900). A terrible 

5 )ersecution of the f‘ognatc religion 
rainisin occurred In Southern India 
in the seventh century (Elliot, 
of Smith (frn Inditt^ p, 128; posf^ ch, 
xvi, sec. 9^. Ajayadeva, a ‘Saiva 
king of G II jurat (a. d. 1171-8), began 
his reign by a merciless persecution 
of the Jains, torturing their leader 
to death ’ [A rchaeoL S, IF, 7., vol. 
ix, p. 18). Several other well-estab¬ 
lished instance? of severe persecu¬ 
tion might be cited. 

* Buna, IfaT’^a-earita^ ch. vi; 
Cowell and Thomas, transl., p« 199. 
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r. II. r. 

Va.sudevn 

Kaiiva. 


c. 

a. c. 

The later 
Kiinvas. 


to an unhoiiourcd end after luiving occupied the throne for 
a hundred and twelve years.^ 


'fhe Kanva or Kdvvdyana Dynasty. 

TIu' plot which cost the royal debauchee, Devabhuti, his 
throne and life was contrived by his Brahman minister 
Yasiidcva^ who seems to have controlled the statf. even 
diirinj^ the lifetime of his nominal master.^ Mitradeva, 
the slayer of Prince Sumitra, probably belonged to the same 
powerful family, which is known to history as that of the 
Kanvas, or Kanvayanas. The distinct testimony of both the 
l^nrnnas and Buna that Devabhuti, tlie tenth and last Sunga, 
was the person slain by Vasudeva, the first Kunva, forbids the 
acceptance of Professor Bhandarkar s theory that the Kanva 
dynasty should lie regarded as contemporary with the Siinga.^ 
Vasudeva seized the tlirone rendered vacant by his crime, 
and was succeeded by three of his descendants. The whole 
dyni’ Uy, comprising four rt‘igns, covers a period of only 


’ TIui -Mitra' coins, of scvtrral 
kinds, found in Ondli, Koliilkhand, 
Gorakhpar, &c., sonieliines a.^- 

fanned to l^donK to Hie yungas, 
cannot be atiliz n’ safcl) a.s docu 
inciits for that dynasty. Only one 
iiauie on the cmiis, that of Agniini- 
tra, dgre^\s with the Puranic lists. 
For det'dled descriptions .sec 
Carlleyle and Rivett-Canmc, J. A. 
X. K, JSHO, pt. i, pp. i-U-8, 8?-an, 
with plates; Cunningham, CWttis of 
Ancient fndnt, pp. 74, 79, 98; 
CatoL of Coin it in /. J/., vol. i, 
j). Ih4. 

, The most authentic version of the 
hiinga history, xccorcUng ro the 
Piirana.s, as translated from the 
eclectic text, is as follows 
‘Pusyamitra the coinKnander-in- 
chief will uprooi Brhadratha and 
^vill rule the kingdom as king 3d 
ears. Hiit son Agnimitra will 
e king 8 years. Vasuwestha 
will be king 7 years. Iiis son 
Vasnrnitra will be king 10 years. 
Then his son Andhraka will reign 
J yearns. Pulindaka will then reign 
:i years. Jfh son Ghosa will W 


kiiu*: 3 years. Next \'ajramjtra 
will bfi king 9 years. Bhagaviitu 
will l)c king 33 years. His son 
Devabhumi will reign 10 years. 
These ten Siinga kings will enjoy 
this earth full 113 years. From 
them the earth will pass to the 
Kanvas * (Pargiter, Dynastua of the 
JCali Aye. pp. 80, ‘70, Variant 
readings arc given in the notes). 
The details of the length of reign.s 
do not agree with the total, 113. 

^ ‘ In a frenzy of passion the over- 
libidinous ^unga was at the instance 
of hi.s minister Vasudeva reft of his 
life by a daughter of Devabhuti’s 
slave-woman diaguised aa hia queen* 
(B5na, Uarm-carita. ch. vi, transl. 
Cowell and Thomas, p. 193). ‘ The 
minister Vasudeva, fou-ibly over- 
tJirowing the dissolute king Deva¬ 
bhumi because of his youth, will 

become king among the Siingas* 
(Pargiter, p. 71). 

^ rl. Hist, of Dekkan, 3nd cd. in 
I3omh, Oaz,^ vol. i, pt. ii, p, 163. 
I adopted this theory in my * Andhra 
Dynasty’ {Z, J), M. <?., 1903, p. 
058)—but now reject it. 
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forty-five years,^ The figures indicate^ as in the ease of tin* 
Suiigas^ that the times were disturbed, and that succession 
to the throne was often effected hy violent means. Nothing 
wliatever is known about the reigns of any of tlic Kiiiiva 
kings. The last of them was slain about 38 or 37 n.c. by i*i 
king of the Andhra or Satavrihana dynasty, which at that 
time possessed wide dominions stretching across the tal)le- 
land of the Deccan from sea to sea. Although no coins or 
moniiinents connecting the Andhra kings with Pataliputra, 
the ancient imperial capital, have yet been discovered, it is 
possible that they may have controlled tlie kingdom of 
Magadha for a time. The most ancient coins of the dynasty 
at present known arc of northern type, and hear the name 
of Sata, probably Satakunii, the sixth king in the Pnranic 
list, who was reigning about 150 n.c. The Andlira coinage 
from first to last has many obvious affinities with the mint¬ 
ages of the north, which may be explained by the hypothesis 
that the dynasty really held Magadha as a de-^endetiey for 
it considerable period. But tliere is little evidence to support 
such a conjecture.'^ 

The Piiranas treat the whole Andijra dynasty as following Identity 
the Kanva, and consequently identify the slayer of the last 
Kanva prince with Simuka or Sipraka, the first of the king. 
Andhra line. But, as a matter of fact, the iiidepejideni 
Andhra dynasty must have begun about 340 or 330 n.c., 
long before the suppression of the Kanvas about 38 n.c., and 
the Andhra king who slew Susarman camiot possibly have 
been Simuka. It is impossible to affirm witlj certainty who 


^ The Puranic text is:— 

* He [sciL Vasudevtt], the Kanva- 
yana, will be king 9 years. His 
son Bhumimitra wUl reign 14 years. 
His son NdrSyana wul reign 
years. HLs son Siitorman will reign 
10 years. 

, These are remembered as the 
Sungabhrtya [scil. servants of the 
8uugas] K&nvaya^ kings. These 
4 Kanva brahmaiis will enjoy the 
earth; for 45 they will enjoy 

this earth. They will have the 
neighbouring kings in subjection 


:!iid will be righteous. In succes¬ 
sion to them the earth will pass to 
the Andhras’ (Pargiter, p. 71; 
variants in the notes'. The details 
of tile length of reigns agree with 
the total, 45. 

^ See the author’s paper on the 
‘ Andhra Coinage ’ in X. 2>. JA 6^., 
1903, pp. 605“:37, An ancient Tamil 
poem, the Ckilap^Mthikaram, men¬ 
tions the visit of a Chera prince to 
a Satakania king of Magadha 
(V. K. Pillai, The TamiLi Eufhfeen^ 
hundred Yearn Ago^ p. 6). 
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lie w.'is^ because the dates of accession of the several Andhra 
princes are not known with accuracy. All that can be 
affirmed at present is that the slayer of Susurman, the last 
Kanva, apparently must have been one or other of three 
Andlira kings, namely Nos. 11, 12, or 13. The year 28 n.c, 
may be accepted as the approximately true <late of the 
extinction of the Kanva dynasty; because it depends, not on 
the duration assigned to each several Andhra reign, but on 
the periods of 112 and 45 years respectively allotted to the 
Siingii and Kanva dynasties, which seem Avorthy of credence; 
and this date, 28 u.c., apparently must fall within the limits 
of one or other of tlie three Andhra reigns named above.' 


AiHlhva or Andhra Dynasft/, 

Before proceeding to narrate the history of the Andhra 
kings after the extinction of the Kanva dynasty we must 
cast back a glance to the more distant past, and trace the 
steps by whi^di the Andhra kingdom became one of tlie 
greatest powers in Indlcu 

111 the days of Clnindragnpta Maurya and 
the. Andhra nation, a Dravidian pcopje, now represented by 
the largt ]M)pulation speaking the Telugu language, occujiied 
the deltas of ^ko Godavari and Krishijil (Kistiia) rivers on the 
eastern side of India, and was reputed to_pf)s^^ 
force second only to that at tlie ccnninaud of the king of the 
Prasii, Chandragupta Maurya. The Andhra territory in- 
c^liided thirty nailed towns, besides numerous villages, and 
the army consisted of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 
1,000 elephants.*^ The capital of the state is believed to 

hav4' boon then Sri Kriknlum, nn the Imvov fvnirse of the 

Krishna.’^ 


^ Close of Maurya dynasty, 
r. 185 15. c. ; from whith deduct 
11-2 + 45= 157. leaving 9ft. 

Pliny, Hist. Nat^ 3ook vi, 21, 
22, 23, from information probably 
supplied by Megasthenes. The 
passage is fully discussed in the 
author's monograph, * Andhra His¬ 
tory and Coinage ’ D* M, G ,, 
J!>02, IJIOIJ , to Mhich reference may 


be made by readers desirous of 
examining in detail the suurc'cs of 
Andhra history. 

^ Burgess, * The Stupas of Ama- 
ravatl and Jaggayapeta/ S, 8. /., 
3 (referring to Wilson, Mackmzk 
N/S., vol 1 , introd. p. cxvii, and 
Campbell, Tdugu Grammar^ introd. 
p, ii). llie site of the ancient town 
fN. lat. 20*28', E. long, 85^-l5') has 
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T he nati on thus described evidently was iiulejppndeyt, and 
it is not knoAvu at what time, in the reign of either Chandcft- 
gupta or Bindusaru, the Andhraa were compelled to subiniit 
to the irresistible forces at the command of the Maii rya 
kings and recognize the suzerainty of Magadha. 

""When next mentioned in Asoka’s edicts (266 u. c.) they w'ere <’• 
enrolled among the tribes resident in the outer circle of the tributary 
empire^ suliject-to .the injperial comraandj^ although doubtless to A sokn. 
enjoying a considerable degree of autonomy under their pM'ii 
The withdrawal of the strong arm of Asoka was 
the sfgnal for the disruption of bis vast empire. AVhile the 
home provinces continued to obey his feeble successors upon 
the throne of Pataliputra, the distant governments, including 
Kalinga, which he had taken so much trouble to annex, 
shook off the imperial yoke and reasserted their independence. 

The Andhras were not slow to take advantage of the 
opportunity given by the death of the great emperor, and Kings 
very soon after the close of his reign, or pf)ssiMy even before 
its close, set up as an independent power under the govern- Krishnn. 
ment of a kiii g named.Sinuika. 7’he new dynasty extended 
its sway with such extraordinary rapidity that, in the reign 
of the second king, Krishna (Kanha), the toAvn of Nasik, 
near the soui'cc of the Godavari in the Western Ghats, ivas 
includt^- in- .the Andhra dominions, vvhich thus stretched 
across India. 

A little later, the third king, Sri Satidtawii, u'ho is de- * 

scribed as Lord of the West, was defied by Klniravela, king vela, 
of Kalinga in the east, vvhich kingdom also had recovered its 
independence after the death of Asoka/^ 

been cut away by the river (Ilea, kingof Kalinga, has been the subject 

Pron. Got)t. Madraa, Public, No. of much discussion, and archaeolo- 
dated June 1ft, 1899). gists used to believe erroneously that 

^ * And likewise here, in the it wa& da|;ed in Ihc year \6iy of the 
king's dominions, ambng the Vonas Maiirya era. The latest and most 
and Kambojas, in (?) Nabhaka of authoritative account of the muti- 
the Nabhkis, among the Bhojas and lated document is the abstract 
Pitinikos,^among the Andhras and translation published by Prof. 

Pulinda.s, eveiywhere men follo^v Liiders in Pp. Ind,^ vol. x, App., 
the Law of PiAy as proclaimed by p. 160. We learn that Kharavm, 

His Majesty' ftlock Fxlict XII). surnamed MahS Meghavahana, the 
^ TheUdayoprior Hathi^mpha third of the Cheta dynasty of Ka- 
inscription of RhSravela, the Jain linga, was anointed as Maharaja 
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(t. 28 or 2T Nothing luore is heard of the Andhra kings until one of 
Hnciion as above jrelatedy.in or.about.28 b.c., siew .the JaStof 

of Kanva the Kanand no doubt annexed the territory, whatever it 
‘ ynas y. which still recogniml the authority of that 

dynasty. The Andhra kings all claimed to belong to the 
Satavahana family, and many of them assumed the title or 
bore the name of SMakarni. They arc consequently often 
referred to by one or other of these designations, without 
mention of the personal name of the monarch, and it is thus 
sometimes impossible to ascertain which king is alluded to. 
As already observed, the real name of the slayer of Susarman 
Kanva is not known. 


King Hala The name of Ilala, the seventeenth king, by virtue of its 
Prakrit association with literary tradition, possesses special interest, 
literature. The anthology of erotic verses, written in the ancient dialect 
of Maharashtra, and entitled Saptamtoka, or ‘Seven Cen- 
tuiies\ professes to be the composition of Il&la^ and is 
ascrib .d by tradition to Salivaliaiia, iiaother form of Sata¬ 
vahana- Prof. Sir R. O. Bliar.ilarktir *hcrcforc hus suggcstcrl 
tbit probably either king Hiila may have been the author of 
the workj or it may have been dedicated to him.l Other 


when twcric} -four years of age* 
having been alrencV Croni n Prince 
y^tipi.rdja] for nine years. In his 
second year he defied Satakarni, 
by sendinff an arrny to the west. 
In his fifth year he repaired an 
aqueduct which had not been used 
for J0:i years from the time of king 
Nanda, and in the same year ha¬ 
rassed the king of Rsjagriha, i.e. of 
Magadha. In his twelfth year he 
watered hiselephants in the Ganges, 
and compelled the king of Magadha 
to bow at his feet. InhLs thirte«>nth 
year he erected certain pillars. 

The reference to king Nanda 
gives the approximate date. The 
latest date for the Iasi Nanda 
king* according to my chronology* 
is 3^2 B.c. Deducting i03 we get 
219 B, c, for the fifth year of kh&ra- 
v<ila, and consequently 223 b. c. 

his accession* some nine years 
after the close of Asoka's reign. 
.The Andhra king ailuded to can 
only be Sri Satalw'ni, No, 3 of the 


Puraiiic list* who is commemorated 
by a defaced* but happily inscribed, 
relief image at Nanaghat, a pass 
leading from the Koiikan to the 
ancient town of Junnar in the 
Poona District, Bombay {A . 8. W. /., 
voL V, p. 59 . 

The synchronism of Satakarqii I 
with Kharav^la proves conclusively 
that the Andhra dynasty cannot 
have begun with the death of the 
last Kfinva king. The date as¬ 
signed to Satakarni I is in full 
accord with the script of the 

NanSghat inscriptions, which in¬ 
clude sirnilar records g£jthe first and 
second Andhra kings, Sihiuka and 

Krishna (Luders, (ml Nos. 1113, 
1114, 1144). The kingoflMagadha 
whom KhftravSla defeated was one 
of the later Mauvyas, vnobably 
S&li^uka (c. 223—21I)* in or about 
212 B, c, 

^ Early HiuL of Bekkan, 2nd 
ed., in Bomb, Oo*. 11896), vol. i, 
pt. ii, p, 171, I 
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truditions also associate literature written in Prakrit with 
kings of the Andhra dynasty. In their time and territory 
Sanskrit^ apparently, was not in ordinary use as the language 
of polite literature. 

During the reigns of kings No. 23, Raja Gautamiputra Wars 
Sri Satakarni, and No, 2-1!, Riija VasishtTputra Sri Pvduniayi, 
the Andhras engaged in conflicts with the foreign tribes and 
which had formed settlements and carved out kingdoms in t"’^®'8ncrs. 
Western India, subordinate apparently at first to the Indo- 
Parthian and subsequently to the Kushdn sovereigns. Such 
conflicts between indigenous Rajas and alien chiefs frc<piently 
recur in the history of ancient India. 

The story of the foreign settlements in the regions now .Satrap 
mostly included in the Bombay Presidency is frjigmentary and Kshah?i-" 
obscure, but can be made out to some extent from study rata, 
of coins and inscriptions. The earliest foreigji ruler in the 
west u’hose name has been preserved w^as the Siitrap Bhuiuakii 
Kshaharilta, who struck coins with Parthian uilinities, and 
may be presumed to hav(‘ been siihorilinate. to one or otiiiM' 
of the Indo-Parthittii kings, perhaps Goiidopluires. His exact 
date is not known, but he may be assigned approximately to 
the middle of the first century after ('hrist, or ptjssibly a 
somewhat earlier period, and may have had predecessors. 

The Kshalmriitas were connected \\ith tl>e Sakas, and may 
have immigrated from Sakastoriu, the modern Slstun, 

The next recorded Kshaharata chief is Nahajalna, wlio Great 
may or may not have been the immediate successor ^hapoim 
of Bhumaka, and may be placed approximately between Kshaha- 
60 and 90. His name indicates Persian origin. At 
first he held the rank of Satrap, like Bhtimaku, but subse- 
(piently assumed the higher style of Great Satrap {mahn~ 
kshatrapa), and was also known by the Indian title of Kitja. 

His dominions comprised a large area, extending from 
Soutlierii |Oijputana to the Nasik and Poona Districts in the 
Western (f-htts, ami including the peninsula of Surashtra or 
Kathiawar. |His titles of Satrap ami Great Satrap indicate 
subordina^on to a northern potver. which can only hax e been 
that of the Kushans. 
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The Andhni Uiiig, No. 23^ Raja Gautanilputra Sri Sata* 
karni, who may be assumed to have come to the throne about 
A.D. 100, succeeded in extirpatin^c the Kshaharata dynasty 
and annexing tlieir doimnioiis aboutA.D. 124. He signalized 
his victory by calling in the money issued by the vanquished 
princes during many years, rcstamping it in a crude fashion 
with Ins own insignia. He posed as the champion of the 
Hindu rel igion^, including Tiblh BHfliniirmcal Hinduism 
and Biuidlusm^ as against the creeds of casteless foreigners, 
Sah:is, Pahhiviis, and others, and prided himself on having 
re-established the practice of caste rules. He thus ‘ restored 
the glory of the Sfitavrihana race and was ui' a position 
to gi'atify his Hindu sentiment by liberal donations to Ijoth 
Brahmans and Buddhists. It is a curious fact that, although 
the Andhra kings idcarly were officially Brahmanical Hindus, 
most (tf their recorded donations were made to Buddhist 
institutions. 

About A.n. 135 Kfija Hautamiputru Sri Satakarni was 
succecdeil by tils son. Raja Vi■.si^^'th^plltra Sri Puluiiiayi, 
who reigned for some thirty yi’ars. He was married to 
a daughter of Rudradamaii „ 1, the Siika Groat Satrap of 
Ujjaiii, I lit the matrimonial connexion did not prevent the 
G ’eat Satrap /rom twice defeating his son-in-law and taking 
from him ino.st of the territory' which Guutamiputra Sata- 
kumi iiad won from the Kshaharatas. The relationship, 
however, so far influenced the victor that he did not proceed 
to extremities, as he ivould have done to a stranger. The 
aggrandizement of Rudradaman 1 must have been completed 
before a.i>. 150, liocause we know that shortly after that date 
he placed on record a list of the numerous regions in Western 
India which owned his sway. 

lludradaman I, a learned and accomplished prince, who 
thus raised his house to the position of the le4.ding power 
in the West, was the grandson of the great Satrap <|lhashtana, 
whose coins in silver and copper, inscribed^ wibh Greek, 
Brahini, and Kharosbth! legends, are found?in Gujar&t. 
The events <»f Chasbtana’s reign are not on recoij^, but his 
approximate «late is easily ascertained from the facts that his 
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gmiidscm is known to have been reigning in a.d. 130 and 150. 
Chashtana, therefore^ may be placed in the period from about 
A.D. 80 to 110. These dates imply that Chaslitana held Iiis 
office as Great Satrap under the Kushan dynasty, tliat is 
to say, under Kanishka, according to my chronology.^ The 
8aka satraps of Siinishtra and Mfilwa, as Avell as Nahapana 
the Kshaharata, naturally followed the examples of their 
Kuslmn sovereigns by using the Saka era, then newly estab¬ 
lished, The abundance of dated coins and inscriptions 
pt'rinits of no doubt as to the outlines of the chronology of 
the dynasty founded by Chaslitana, tlie history of whicli will 
be further noticed in connexion with the Gupta kings. 

After the death of Vasishtlputra Puluinayi about a.d. 1()3, Yajnn Sn, 
the only notable Andhra monarch was Gantanuputra Yujna 
Sri, who reigned for twenty-nine years, from about A.n. 173. 

His rare silver coiiis, imitating the satrap coinage, (rertainly 
prove a renewal of relations with the western satraps, and 
probably point to unrecorded coiniucsts. Tt \vould seem that 
Yajna SrT must luive renewed the struggle in which 
PuluinayiJtJ Igul been worsted, and that he recovered some 
ortho provinces lost by that prince. Tho silver coins w'ould 
then have been struck for circulation in tin' conejuered 
western districts, just as similar coins were minted by 
Chandra-gupta Vikramriditya when he finally shattered the 
power of the Saka satraps. The numorons and varied, 
although rude, brou/e and leaden coins of Yajna Sri, which 
formed the currency of the eastern proviiu'cs, confirm the 
testimony of inscriptions by wdiich the prolonged duration of 
his reign is attested.^ Some pieces bearing the figure of 
a ship probably should be referred to this reign, and suggest 
the inference that Yajna SriN power was not confined to 
the land. 

* BUhler long ago recognized the record ilself must have been incised 

true relation between Chashtaiia some years later (ibid., p, 190), 
and the Indo-Seythian kings. See - Prof. Bhandarkar’s notion that 
transl. in Ind. Ani,, 1913* p. 189, the Andhra dynasty comprised two 

of his old essay on Indian Inscrip- distinct lines of kings, one western 

lions. &c. The Giriiar inscription and one eastern, docs not seem to be 

records the bursting of the dam tenable. The* evidence shows that 

of the lake in a.i>, lAO, but the most of the kings held both the 

western and eastern provinces. 

r a 
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His successors, apparently, iii the eastern provinces, named 
Vijaya, Ciiaiidra Sri, and Pulumfiyi IV, with whom the long 
scries of Andhra kings came to an end about a.d. 225, are 
mere names j but the real existence of Chandra Sri is attested 
by the discovery of a few leaden coins bearing his name.' 
Research probably will detect coins struck by both his 
next predecessor and immediate successor. 

Tlie testimony of the Puranas that the 4lynasty endured 
for either 456 or 460 years, or, in round numbers, four 
centuries and a half, appears to be substantially accurate. 
The number of the kings also appears to be correctly stated 
as l)aving been thirtj'. 'riu* following dynastic list has been 
constructed on tlie assumption that the best texts of the 
Puranas are right in fixing the number of kings as thirty, and 
therefore omits an extra king, No, 24 f/, who appears onlj' 
in a single manuscript of the Fut/u Purana.^ 

At present nothing is known concerning the causes which 
bro ght about the downfall »)f this dynasty, which had 
siicce 'dccl in rctiiiiiing pou'er foj a j>criod ao iinuaually pro- 
longed. It would seem that Yajna Sri was the last king 
to retain control of both the eastern and western provinces. 
Scions oi the Satavii liana race appear to have established 
minor kingdoms in different parts of the Deccan. The fall 
of the Audhras happens to coincide appi'oximately with the 
death of Viisudeva, the last of the great Kushnn kings of 
Northern India, as well as with the rise of the Sassanian 
dynasty of Persia (.a.d. SS6); and it is possible that the coin¬ 
cidence may not be merely fortuitous. But the third century 
after Christ is one of the dark spaces in the spectrum of 
Indian histor 3 ’, and almost every event of that time is 
concealed from view by an impenetrable veil of oblivion. 
Vague speculation, unchecked by the salutary limitations of 
lerificd fact, is, at the best, unprofitable; and so we must 
be content to let the Audhras pass away in the darkness. 
'I'he Puranas present confused and corrupt lists of numerous 

' Cntal.CohixJ.M.fVol.Up.iOdi assign an earlier date to these 
llapson, (Jntal. of Coint of the coins. 

Aucfhra Th/nuety, ijc. ( 1908 ), pp. * For the list see App. J. 

Prof. Itapsoii is inclined to 
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local dynasties, including Yavanas and Sakas, obviously 
iorngiiers, as having succeeded the Andhras^ which it is 
impossible to arrange in any intelligible fashion.' 


APPENDIX I 

Tht* [nvas'iim oj' Menamlri^ and Uui Dtilt* nf Pfila'njnli 

» 

The authorities for the invasion of MeJiander are Strabo, who AuthoiU 
talone gives the Greek king*s name (Bk. xi, see. xi, 1 ; xv. see. ii, 

8); Fataiijali, the contemporary Hindu grammarian ; the Sanskrit 
astronomical work, the Garg) Hamhitil, of iincerlaip date ; and 
T3.ranath, the 'ribetan historian of Buddlnsin. 

Strabo's informant, Apollodoros of Arteinita, testifies tliat Strabo. 
Menander crossed the Hypanis (Hyphasis, Bias) river, at which 
Alexander's advance had been arrested ; penetrated to llu; Isamus 
(tov ^l(rdfiov), which has not been identified ; and uUiinately sub¬ 
jugated Patalene, or the Indus delta, the kingdom of Saraostos 
(Surashtra, or Kathiawar), and a territory on the western cfiast 
named Sigerdis. 'I'his statement is supported by the observation 
of the writer of the Penplus\ who noticed, prob.;bly towards tin* 
close of tJie first century after C'hrist, tliat Greek coins of Apollo- 
dotos and Menander wxrc still current at tlu^ jxirt c)f Bai’ygaza 
(Broach, Bhardch). This curious observation suggests the 
inference, that although Menander was compelled to retire 
quickly from the (/angetic valley, liis rule must have continued 
for a considerable number of years in the territories on the 
w estern coa.st. 

The sieges of Saketam and Madhyamika by ihc Yavana, that Madhya 
is tosay presumably Menander, are referred to by the grammarian mlka. 
Patailjali in terms which necessarily imply that those events 
occurred during the writers lifetime, 'fhe proof that Madhyamika 
is the correct reading and to bo interpreted as the name of a(*itv 
is due to Prof. Kielhorn (Jnd, Ant. vii, t2()(>). The identity of 
Madhyamika with the ancient town of XagarT, or 'lambavati 
Nagari, one of the oldest sites in India, about 11 miles to tiu* 
north ofChitor in Rajputana, is established by the coins fomul 
at Nagarj, and rarely elsew'here, with the legend Mnjhwdhaifa 

sibijanapadmay ^[Coin] of Majliimika (Madhyamika) in tlic Sjbi 
country* (Cunningham, HeporU^ vi, i^Ol ; xiv, I id, pi. XXXI). 

Saketam (Sakota) probably was atowui in Soutlu rii Oudh, but Srikebuu. 
not identical with Ajodhya, as it is often asserted to he. *l'hcr(‘ 
seem to have been several places of the name (Weber, in Ind. 

Ant. ii, ‘208). 'Fhe identifications of the Sbn-che of Fa-hien with 

^ For justification of the slate- tliose made in earlier ^itions, see 
ments in the text, which differ from Appendix J, 
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the ViSaklia of Miuen Tsang and ^vitli Saketain, as made by 
Ciuininghain, are equally unsound (,/. li. A. S,, 18{)8, p, 522 ; 19^0, 
|), ;{). At present the position of Saketam cannot be determined 
precisely. 

Date of 'fhe words of Patanjali in winch he alludes to the horse- 

Patanjali. sacrifice of Pusliyainitra (iha Pnshpamlrmn ydjayaviah)^ when 
read Avith other relevant passages, permit of no doubt that the 
grammarian was the contemporary of that king as well as of 
the Greek invader presumed to be Menander, The question 
of Patanjali’s date was the subject of prolonged eontiwcrsy be¬ 
tween Weber on one side and (ioldstUcker and Bhandarkar on 
the other. LMtimatcly VVeber was constrained to admit the 
substantial validity of his oj)poiients’ arguments {UhL Ind Lit,, 
2nd cd. Triibner, 1882, p. 221*, note) ; and no doubt now remains 
that the date nf Patanjali is fixed to 150-1 1-0 ». c. in round 
numbers. References are: Goldstlieker, Panifti, His PUtve ut 
Sanskrit Literatnre, pj). ; Ind, Ant, i, 299 - 802 ; ii, .57, 69^ 

9f, 20H-10, 2;i8, 802; xv, SO 1; xvi, 1.50, 172 (the Maurya 
])assage). 

The statement in the (Idftfri Samhitd, a work ascribed by Max 
Muller to tlic second or third t'cntury after C’hrist, is to the 
following cfT^'ct: — 

Gargi ’ /After speaking of the kings of P;ilahpiitr»i jncntioiiing Sali^uka, the 

Saihhita. fourth successf^r of Asoka [ r. .iiM) ji. c.'j oy name., the author adds: 

“ That when the viciously valiant Greeks,^ after ri^ducing S&keta (Oude), 
the Pahchala country Lprobablj the Doab between the Jumna and 
(ranges], and Matliura, will reacii KusuniadhVfaja, that is, the royal 
resicleiicf of Palaliputra, and that ttien all province.' will be in disorder ” * 
(Max Muller, Whaf raa If n.< \ p. 298, ed. 188^1; and Cun- 

ni ighaiij, A/o. . Chrun., ISOO, p. 2 >l' 

^ Dr. Fleet 'J. /i. A, </., 1912, p. who, acc ording to the early e Vayu 

792) )K>mts out that the pas.sag«; MS. (Pargiter), reigned for thirteen 

quoted IS from a chapter of the years. I do not see any reason for 

ihlry7‘SaikhUft entitled the refusing to l)clievc that the Vw^a- 

puAlm^ and rightly observes that purana may date from the third 

it cannot be as early as 50 b.c., as century. Whatever the date of the 

Kern long ago conjectured. The existing text may be, it is most 

learned critic ignores Max Muller’s unlikely that the author should 

view', and ceasures me for using have Invented the statement about 

the hook, which he denounces as the dushfa mkrnnUlhYava,i\&s. The 

‘ quite late ’ and ‘ worthless But name of the Yavana leader appears 

he gives no reason for discrediting to have been lost owing to corrup- 

Max Miiller's guess that the work lion of the text. As to Menander's 

might date from the third' century date, I have followed Cunningham, 

after Christ. No doubt some of in preference to Prof. Gardner, on 

the statements in the Ynyaptirana^ whom Dr. Fleet relies. 1 still think 

ns in all PurTinas, arc absurd or that there is good reason for con- 

tjrroneous, and the text probably necting the statement of the Ynga~ 

is corrupt; c.g. Kummadhmja pt/maa witli Menander, and for the 

seems to be a mistake for Kusmm- chronology adopted. Mr. Bhandar- 

paru. But such errors do not kar's notion that the invader may 

justify total rejection. The book have been Demetrios appears to me 

corrccUy names SaiiiSuka Maurya, untenable* 
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The evidence of 1 aranuth (a. n. 1 ()08, reKstiiig on old works), as TaranSth. 
correctly translated by Schicfncr, agrees with that of the Diiya- 
vaddna (Burnouf, Inlrod,, 2nded., p. 881-) in stating that Piishya- 
rnitra was the ally of unbelievers, and himself burnt monasteries 
and slew monks :— 


*Es erhob dcr Brahmanenkoni^ Puschjamitra sammt den librigeii 
Tirthja’s Krieg, vcrbranntc von Madhyade^a bis Dschaiamdhara cine 
Menge von Vihara’s,’ &c. (p. 81). 

The historian adds that, live years later, Piishyaniitra died in 
the north. 

Assuming that Pushyamitra died in 1u.r., ailer a reign of 
thirty-six years, as stated in the best Puranic texts, tbe invasion 
of Menander may be assigned to the years 1.50-158 ij.i ., adate 
fully in accordance with the iiumismali(‘ evidence. Coins of 
Menander are common in India, both in the Paujrib and farther 
east and south. Forty of his coins were found in tbe Hamirpur 
district to the south of the tluimia in 1877. and brought to the 
author, then on duty in that district. They were associated with 
coins of Eukratides, Apollodotos Solcr. and Antimachos Nike- 
phoros, and were in good condition (fftnl, J«/., UMit, p. -17). 


APPENDIX ,1 

The Andhras ami conaevted Dynasties 

The inscriptions and coins of both the And liras and the con¬ 
nected dynasties are fully discussed in Haj)Son, Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Andhra Dynasty tS:c., 13. M., lf)0S, hut the inscrip¬ 
tions are most conveniently ilted by tlu' numbers in Prof. 
H, Liiders's excellent work, Iasi ofBralimi Inscrijitions from 
the earliest times to about \.i). l-OO published as an Apjiendix 
to Epigraphia Indiea, vol. x, MHO. Mr. F, K. l^irgitcFs book, en¬ 
titled 'The Pnrdna Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Agi\ Oxford, 
I 9 I 8 , gives the Puranic lists in their most authentic form, 
with a full apparatus of' variants. Mr. H. 1). Bam rji’s essay, 
entitled ^The Scythian Period of Indian HLstory*, in Indian 
Antiquaryj 1908, includes certain valuable, hinls on the history of 
Nidiapnna, whicli have hfdpiidto giiido my judgement. 'J'he 
paper on the ^Nasik Hoard of Nahapana’s and Hatakami’s Coins 
with four plates, by the Rev. H. U. Scott, rejiiintcd from the 
.7. Br, Br. KA.S.y 1907 , sup})lic.s full d<?tails of the important 
Jogaltembhi hoard. 

I have also considered Mr. V, Gopala Aiyar s i)aper, ‘ The Saka 
and Sam vat Eras,* in the Journal of the South Indian Association^ 
April 1913, vol. i, pp. 425-19* 

With reference to those authorities I now proceed to give 
concisely in this Appendix, in lieu of footnotes, the reasons for 
the presentation of the history offered in this edition. 
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References to inscriptions ap|>arently nientioning the Andhra 
kings named in I he Piirnnic list, as indicated by serial numbers, 
are :— 

King No. 1—Liidevs, No. 111"»; No. 11 tt; No. —11 tl, 

; No. —112,S, 1121*, 1I2.'5; No. 24*—J100, llOfi, 1122, 
U2.S, 1124-, 1218; No. P—1279 ; No. 27—9«7, 1024, 1146, 
1 .S10 ; No. 29—18 41, Doubtful idt'iitity—1112, 1120, 1202, 
120.8, 1201. Coins exist attributable, in some cases with doubt, 
to Nos. 6, 21, 22, 28, 21, 2,'j, 27^ 29, in the Andhra list. 

The Kshaharfita inscriptions are 1099, 112.5, 11.81, 11.82, 1188, 
1181, 118;), 1174. Coins exist of Bhumaka and Nahapaiia, and 
certain coins of Gautannpiitra (Andhra king. No. 28), are restniek 
on those of Nahapaiia. 

The list of Andhra kings is taken from Pargiter, pp. 88-18, 71. 
The Puranasgive the name of the first kingas§i6uka(i)/i.),Siiidhuka 
(Cd, /W),or Hipraka (C.v), and state that ^ the Andhra S., with his 
fellow tribesmen, tlie servants of SiiSarmaii, will assail the Kaii- 
vayanas and him (Susannaii), and destroy tJie remains of the 
Sungas* power and will obtain this earth *. He is identified with 
Siinuka of the N.5naghat inscription. No. J [ 1.8, incised in script of 
about 200 u.c. 

Krishna, king Nti. 2, clearly is Kanha of Naiiaghai record 

No 1141.; and king No. 8, Hri Salakarni or Mallakanii, must be 
the 1 jnai'oli mejitioiicd in Khara\e*a s inscription No. 8 46, and 
the Nanaglmt (epigraph, No. 1114. 

Hardly anything else being known about the first eighteen 
kings, it will siiftiec to enumerate their names, with the length 
of their reigns, as staled in iNfr. Pargiier’s list. They are 
(.) ^L4uka, &e., of MSS., Simuka of inscription, 28 years; 
(2) Krishna, his brother, 10; (8) f^iltakarui or Mallakarni, sou of 
(2), 1(‘: (I) Piirnotsanga, 18: (.5) .Skandastaiiiblii, 18; (6) 6llta- 
kanii. ,i6; (?) Lainbodara, 18; (8) Apilaka, 12 ; (9) Meghasvati, 
IS ; (lO) Svnti, IS; (11) Skandasvati, 7 ; (12) Mvigendra Svati- 
karua, ,8 ; (18) Kuntala Svatikarna, 8 ; (14) Svatikarna, 1 ; (15) 
Puloinavi [[’), 86; (l6) Arishtakarua, 2.5; (17) Hala, ;5 ; (18) 
Mantalaka, .5, 

Thc remaining t\velve kings are exhibited in the annexed 

Kync'hroniiiitio table. 

No doubt seems possible as to the identity of Gautamiputra, 
king No. 2,8, with Sr} Satakarni^ Gauiamtpulra^ or Raja Gauiaml- 
pulra Sdlakimn of the iilscriptions, who is known to liave reigned 
at least twenty-four years, and was the father of No, 24, Palo- 
n}ri[vi II]. That king, No. 2 4, seems to be the Raja Vdsishthputra 
Sn RtilHmayiy or Sri Puluvidyi or Navanara-nymil Vd, S-n 
l*u(nmdyi, or Raja Pd? Svdmt Srt Pfdumdyiy or [Itdja] Fa? 
Sdiakarni of various inscriptions. 

But a diflieiilly arises as to the identity of three kings who 
issued coins ol' the ^ bow* and arrow * iy|H*, found, it is believed. 
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only ;it Kolhapur, iu the Maratha state of that name in thti 
Western (Thfils, TJie coin legends, transcribed in Sanskrit 
form, are :— 

I. Raja Vdsishtlnpulra I ’llivihfuhiira 11 j, sonietimes rcslrnek 
with 

II. Raja Mdthanpuim Sivalakara —sometimes restruek with 

III. Raja Ganiamlputm Vtlivdtfahura [11], 'fhe restrikings 

pemiit of no doubt about the serial order of these kings, but 
aroording to one view they were merely local governors and 
viceroys, and according to .mother, which I adopted definitely in 
earlier publications, they were members of the main dynasty. If 
the latter view be correct, as I am still disposed to think, tlie last 
named, V'ilivayaknra 11, must be king No. the (iautamljmtra 
of the Puranas. Another cpiestion is whetlier the strange word 
V^ilivayakiira, which is probably either Telugu or Kanarese, should 
be regarded as a title or a proper name. It seems to me to be 
a name, but I cannot go into details here. In this edition I loav(‘ 
these questions open. , 

Pulumayi I, king No. 2K takes the name or title Satakarni in 
the Kanheri inscription No. 11 =Llidcrs and appears to have 
married the daughter of the (ireat wSatrap lludradamaii 1, who 
twice defeated him after a. n. Pi."* and before o. l.’iO. Puhi- 


mayi,as stated in the Puranas, was the son of t eautamTpiitva. It 
seems to me quite clear that this Pulumayi I was the king 
defeated by Rudradanian I. Assuming that view to be correct, 
a firm chronological datum is obtaiiu^d from which the dates of 
the dynasty can be reckoned apj>roxijnately both backwards and 
forwards. , 

The idcntilicatioii of king No. ii? witli the Yajna Sri of numer¬ 
ous coins and inscriptions is obvious and certain. 

Archaeologists have got iMtt> a had habit of mixing up as 
^Western Satraps’ two distinct dynasties—namely, the Kshaha- 
ratas of Maharashtra and thcj line of ('hashtHn»*i. originally setlle<l 
at Ujjain in Mrdwa. No doubt botli dynasties wert‘ satrafis in 
the west, but they were entirely distinct and had nothing to 
do one with the other, and it is better not lo apply com¬ 
mon designation to both. Probably the capital of N^ihapana 
Kfiluiliamta waa Nanik in fcJie Western Ghats ; tho original capital 
of Cliashtana certainly w;w Ujjain. Cliashtana’s grandson an ^ 
nexed from Pulumayi I Andhra mosl of the territories which 
Puliimayi’s father had wrested from the Kshaharatas some years 
earlier. It is not necessary to believe that Gautamiputra Andhra 
fought with Nahapana personally. Study of the great Jogal- 
tembhi hoard of more than 13,000 coins of Nahapruia proves that 
the coinage extended over many years, although always bearing 
the name of Nahapana, who, I believe, was dead before Gautami¬ 
putra extirpated his family or clan. The arrow and thimdcrboll 
oi’ Nahapana's coins connect him with the Parthians and the 
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Northern Satraps Hagaiia and Hagainas^ySl^ 'Mic coinage of 

successors is tpiile diffe^nt. 

The Circek geographer Ptolemy, who died after \. d. 161 , and 
lived at Alexandria for forty years, described Ujjain as the 
capital of 'Fiastanes, who, no doubt, is rightly identified with 
(;iiashtana. The date of composition of tlie Geographj is not 
knoAvn, but if the book was written about a. n. i:l() the infornia- 
Lion about Tiastaiies was not many years out of date.‘ 

My view of the relations between the Andhras and the two 
distinct dynasties of foreign satra]ys is concisely exhibited in the 
following tabular stritement. It seems to nus that all the data 
haniionizc admirably. Almost all students are agreed that tlie 
inseripthiTis and coins of tlie Cliashtana line of satraps are dated 
in the Saka era, and I sec no reason for doubling that the 
Kshaharfda records are dated in the same Avay. 


^ CniaL Coins in /. J/., A'oL i, p. 
19.5. In that work Hagiina and 
llagHiuiisha seem to be dated too 
early. 

' balcokouroH, mentioned by 


Ptolemy as riding at Hi{>pokoiira, 
probably Avas I lie Andhra king No. 
5^3, Avho acquired the Kshaharata 
dominions about a. n. I iiy. Hippo- 
koura map mean Nasik. 
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Andhra Kings, Puij 
List, Pargiter, 
pp. 35 43, 71. 


c. 


I>. 


j^aka Satraps and Great 
Satraps of Ujjain. 


19. Purikasena . . g 

20 . Sundara iSatakai r 

ier 

21. Chakora Satakai o 

22. I^ivasvati. . 


Chashtana (son of Ghsa'- 
motilca), at first Satrap, 
later Great Satrap; also 
took Indian title of Raja. 


Ace. c. 

A. D. 


80 


23. Gautamiputra . 


24. Puloma[vi II], 
23 


[24a. In e Vayu onlj 
SatakariQii 

25, Siva^ri F^loinafi 

III] 


26. ^iva Skaiidha 
kar^i 


i 

27. Yaji1a4ri iSatala^ 
nika 


t 

28. Vijaya . . . j 

29. Chanda^ri (Chaj 

dra) I^HtAkarni 


JW. Pulomavi [IV] , 


End of Dynasty] 
‘ These 30 Axidhra I 
will enjoy the eartli 
years* (v.l.JB^456 j 
411; but ? corrupt). I 


rQfacepaff€ 


Jayadainan, son of Chash- 
tana, Satrap only. 


no 


Riidradaman [I], son ofi HH 
Jayadainan, Great Satrap ! 
(known ckites a.o. 130. 
j and 150; twice tlefeated j 
I Andhra king No. 24, 
j about A. D. 140). j 


i DamajadaiSri, Satrap and 
! Great Satrap (no known 
j dates), son of Kudrnda- 
man I. 


155 


; 


jTvadaniaii, Great Satrap, 
son of Damajada^rl. 


178 


Rndrasiiiiha 1, son of llii- 
dradaman 1, Satrap and 
Great Satrap. 

] I 

liutlrciACim. 1, Sqh of Hu- 

drasiiiiha 1, Satrap and 
Great Satrap. 

SanghadSman, another 1 
son of Riidrasiniha 1, j 
Great Satrap. I 


ISO 


IJ)0 


222 


Damascna, another son of 
i Rudrasiiidia I, Great 
I Satrap. 


223 


Remarks. 


(N. B, panics ffii'CA in SansJbrit 
janif for iha aa/t - of tini/onnitjf 
of «pdl in ff,) 

‘ Tiastanes * of Ptolemy^ 
Chashtana. 


Andhra king No. 23, prob. 
« Raleokouros of Pto¬ 
lemy, Intelligible Greek 
legends 0 (‘cur on the coin.s 
of Naiiaptlna, c. a. d. 100. 


Sundry complications in 
(he succession of the 
Satraps and Great Satraps 
are omitted. 








CHAPTER IX 


THE INDO^GREEK AND INDO-PARTHIAN 
DYNASTIES, FROM ABOUT 250 ».c. 

TO ABOUT A.i>. 60 

The story of the native dynasties in the interior must Hindu 
now be interrupted to admit a brief re\'iew of the fortunes 
of the various foreign rulers who <'stablishod themselves in fmiiiicr. 
the Indian territories onee coiniuered l)y Alexander, after the 
sun of the Maurya empire had set, and the north-western 
frontier was left exposed to foreign attack. The daring 
Jind destructive raid of the great Macedonian, as we have 
seen, had effected none of the permanent results intended. 

The Indian provinces which ho had suhjugaced, and which 
Seleukos had failed to recover, passed into ihc iron grip 
of Chandragupta, who transmitted them to the keeping of 
his son and grandson. I see no reason to doubt that the 
territories west of the Indus ceded hv Seleukos to lus Indian 
opponent continued in possession of the successors of tlie latter, 
and that consequently the Hindu Kush range was the frontier 
of the Maurya empire up to the close of Asoka's reign. 

But it is certain that the unity of the empire did not Kflects of 
survive Asoka, and that when tlie influence of his dominating ^ 
personality ceased to act, the outlying provinces shook 
their allegiance and set up as iudependent states; of some 
of which the history has been told in tho lust pivecdhig 
chapter. The regions of the north-Mcstern frontier, when 
no longer protected by the arm of a strong paramount 
native power in the interior, offered a tempting iieUl 
to the ambition of the Hellenistic princes of Bactria and 
Parthia, as well as to the cupidity of the warlike races on 
the border, which was freely exploited by a sucecssioii of 
invaders. This cluiptcr will he devoted, .s<i far tvs the very 
imperfect materials available permit, to a sketch of the 
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"261 B. c. 

Antioch OS 
I'heos. 


nR<'trm. 


The 

Parthians, 


leading events in tlie annals of the Panjab and trans-Indus 
provinces from the close of Asoka^s reign to the establish¬ 
ment of the Itulo-Seythiaii^ or Kushaiij power. Dates, it will 
be understood, are uncertain. 

The spacious Asiatic dominion consolidated by tlie genius 
of Seleukos Nikator passed in the year 262 or 261 n. c. into 
the hands of his grandson Aiitiochos, a drunken sensualist, 
miscalled even in his lifetime Theos, or ^the god ", and, 
strange to say, worshipped as sucli.^ This worthless prince 
occupied the throne for fifteen or sixteen years; but towards 
the close f)f his reign his empire suffered two grievous losses, 
by the revolt of tlie Bactriaus, under tlie leadership of 
Diodotos, and of the Parthians, under that of Arsakes. 

The loss of Bactria was especially grievous. This province, 
the rich plain \vatered by the Oxus (Amu Darya) after its 
ispue from the moimtuins, had been occupied by civilized 
men from time immemorial. The country, which was said to 
(‘oiiiain a thousand towns," always had been regarded, during 
the tiuie of the Achaemciiian kings, as the premier satrapy, 
and reserved us an appanage for a prince of the blood. When 
Alexander shattered tlie Persian power and seated liimself 
upon the tluvne of tlie Great King, he continued to besUnv 
his royal favour upon the Bactriaus, who in return readily 
assimilated the elements of Hellenic civilization. Two years 
after his deatfi, at the final partition of the empire in 
iJ21 n,c., Bactria fell to the share of Seleukos Nikator, and 
(‘ontimied to be one of the most valuable possessions of his 
son and grandson. 

'riic Parthians, a race of rude and hardy horsemen, with 
habits similar to those of the modern TnrUoinans, dwelt 
lieyond the l^ersian deserts in the comparatively infertile 


^ \ntioc*hos Soter died between 
July and July !26i, at the age 
of sixty-four; and was succeeds 
by his son Antiochos Theos, then 
aged about twenty-four years, who 
pul his brother Seleukos to death 
(Bevan, Jlouse of Selsucus^ i, 168, 
171, citing Eusebius, i, i?49). The 
inscription found at Durdtirkar 
prcjves that the second Antiochos 


was worshipped as a god during his 
life, and that priestesses were also 
appointed to conduct the worship 
of his queen LaodikS. 

^ ^Eukratides had a thousand 
cities which acknowledged his au¬ 
thority * (Strabo, Bk. XV, sec. ii, 3). 
^ Bactriana is the ornament of all 
Ariana* (ibid., Bk. xi, sec. xi, 1), 
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regions to the south-east of tlie Caspian Sea. Their country, 
along with the territories of the Chorasmioi, Sogdioi^ and Arioi 
(Khwarizni, Samarkand, and Herat), had been included in 
the sixteenth satrapy of Darius; and all the tribes named, 
armed like the Buctrians, with cane bows and short spears, 
supplied contingents to the host of XerxesJ In the time 
of Alexander and tlie early Seleukidae, Parthia proper and 
Hyrkania, adjoining the Caspiaii, were combined to form 
a satrapy. The Parthians, unlike the Buctrians, had never 
adopted Creek culture; and, although submissive to their 
Persian and Macedonian masters, retaijied imehanged tlie 
habits of a horde of mounted shepherds, e(|ually skilled in 
the management of their steeds and the use of the bow.® 
These two nations, so widely different in Jiistory and 
manners—the Buctrians, with a thousand cities, and the 
Parthians, with myriads of moss-troopers—were moved at 
almost the same moment, about the middle of the third 
century n.c., to throw off their allegiance to their Seleukidan 
lord, and assert their independence. The exact dates of 
these rebellions cannot be iletermined, but the Bactriaii 
revolt seems to liavc been the earlier; and tlicrc is reason to 
believe tliat the Parthian struggle continued for several years, 
not being ended until after tlie death of Antioclios Thcos 
ill 240 n.c., although the declaration of Parthian autonomy 
seems to have been made in 5248 n.c.^ 

The Baetrian revolt was a rebellion of the ordinary Oriental 


^ Herod, ili. 93,117 ; vii, 

•5 For a full account of Parthia 
see Canon llawUnson’s Siefh Orient 
tal Monarchy^ or his more popular 
work, Tka Story of Parthia, in the 
Sfon/ of tka Nations series. 

3 The leading ancient authority 
is Justin, Bk. xli, ch. !•; but the 
t'onsuls whom he specifies to fix the 
date of the Parthian revolt arc not 
correctly named. He calls the 
Baetrian leader Theodotus, and 
says that he revolted the same 
period \ The deUils of the evidence 
for the dates of the two rebellions 
have been examined repeatedly by 
Cunningham, Rawlinson, Bevan, 


and other writers, witii tlic result 
stated in the text. The date is 
supposed by Prof. Tcrrien de La- 
couperie to mark the beginning of 
the Arsakidan era. He agrees 
with Mr. Bevan in believing tha! 
the struggle for Parthian indepen¬ 
dence lasted for several years i^Sur 
em hiconnues, reprint, p. 5;. 
Mr. Bevan thinks that Justin in¬ 
tended to indicate the year ^50- 
11 , c. as that of the Parthian 
revolt {House of Seleucus, i, 286). 
Sir H. Howortn prefers the date 
318-T B.e. 'Nnm, Chron., 180.^, p. 


r. 2M) II. e. 

Date of 
revolt of* 
Bartrians 
and 

Parthians. 


Diodo- 
tos I. 
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type, headed by Diodotos, the governor of the province, who 
seized an opportunity to shake off the authority of his 
sovereign and assume the royal state. The Parthian move¬ 
ment was rather a national rising, led by a chief named 
Arsakes, who is described {is being a man of uncertain origin 
l)ut undoubted bravery, iind inured to a life of mpine. 
Arsiikos declared his independence, and so founded the famous 
Arsiikidan dynasty of Pcrsiii, which endured for nearly five 
centuries (Sl;8 n.c. to a.d. 22(>). The success of both tlie 
Bactrian iiiul Piirthian reixds wsis facilitated by the w’ar of 
succession whicli (listurl)ed tlie Seleukidan monarchy after the 
dciith of Antioclius Theos. 

lVod*'V Bactrian kings initiated by Diodotos was 

n. destiiu'<l to a briefer anti stormier existence than that enjoyed 

by the dyiuvsty of the Arsakidac. Diodotos himself wore his 
nevly-wou crown for !i brief space only, Jind after a few years 
was succet'tied (c, 215 n.c.) by his son of the same name, 
who entered into an jilliance with the Parthian king.^ 
f.u. r. II Wiis hilloM fd (r. 2iJ0 iJ.c.) by Eut hydf'inos, 

demos and *ialive of Magnesia, tvho seems to have belonged to ti 
Aiitioehos dij^ercnt family, «ind to havi' gained the ci'own bv successful 
rebellion. inoinireli beranie involved in a long-contested 
war with Antioebos the (ircat of Syria (5223-187 n.c.), wliich 
p. >08 u. c. was ter»ninat(‘d (c\ 208 n.c.) l)y a treaty recognizing the 
iiKl(»pendence of the liactriaii kingdom. Shortly afterwards 
r. {> 0011 . c, (r. 20fj H,c.) Antiochos crossed the Hindu Kush, and 
rompelleil an Indian king named Subhagasena, who probably 


1 ‘Arsaf'cs . . . made himself 
master of Hyrcania* and thus, 
invested V'ith authority over two 
nations, raised alar^earmy,through 
tear of Seleu<*us and Thcodotus, 
king of the Baclrians. But being 
soon relieved of his fear* by the 
death of Theodotus, he made peace 
and alliance with his son, .vho was 
also named Theodotus; and not 
long after, engaging with king 
Scleiieus [Kallinikos], who earae to 
take vengeance on the revolters, he 
obiaincAl a victory; and the Par- 
Miians observe the day on which it 
was gained with great solemnity. 


as the date of tlie commencement 
of their liberty' (Justin, Bk. xli, 
eh. 4). This explicit testimony 
outweighs the doubts expressed by 
numismatists concerninff the exis¬ 
tence of the second Diodotos. All 
the extant coins seem to belong to 
Diodotos II; his father probably 
did not issue coins in nis own 
name. Sir H. HoworthT, who thinks 
very little of Justin's authority, 
denies his statement that Arsakes 
killed Andragoras, the Seleukidan 
viceroy (Aum. Ghrm.^ pp. 

217, 229). 
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rulod in tlie Kabul valley, to surrender a considerable number 
of elephants and large treasure. Leaving Andmsthencs of 
Cy/icHS to collect this war indemnity, Antiochos in pei'son led 
his main force homeward through Arachosia and Drangiana 
to Karmania.^ 

Demetrios, son of Euthydemos, and son-in-law of »■,c. 
Antiochos, who hail given him a daughter in marriage 
when the independence of Bactria was recognizeil, re- 
pcated his father-in-law’s exploits with still greater 
success, and conquered a considerable portion of Northern 
India, presumably including Kfibid, the Panjah, and Siiul 
(c. 190 B. 

The distant Indian wars of Demeti’ios nccessarilv weakenctl u. c. 
his hold upon Buctriii^ and afforded tho opportunity * 

successful rebellion to one Eiikratides, who made himself 
master of Bactria about 175 b.c., and became involved in 
many wars with the surrounding states and tribes^ which 
he carried on with varying fortune and unvarying spirit. 

,Demetrios, altliough he had lost Bactria, long retained his 
hold upon his eastern coiuiuests^ and was known as ^ King of 
the Indians^; hut after a sevens struggle tlie victory rested I 60 -U 6 
with Eukratidcs, Avho uas an opponent not easily beaten 
and is credited with having ‘’reduced India under his power’, wars. 

It is related that on one occasion, when shut up for five 
months in a fort with a garrison of only three luindred men, 


* Polybius, xi, lik The iianie of 
the Indian king is given as Sopha- 
gasenas by tlie historian, which 
seems to represent the Sanskrit 
Subkdffaitenir. 

2 ‘The Greeks wlio occasioned 
its [Bactria’sJ revolt, became so 
powerful by means of its fertility 
and [the] advantages of the country, 
that they became mast ers of Ariana 
and India, aceording to Apollodoros 
of Artemita, Their chiefs, particu¬ 
larly Menander (if he really crossed 
the Hypanis to tne east and readied 
Isamiis), conquered more nations 
than Alexander. These conquests 
were achieved partly by Menander, 
partly by Demetrios, sou of Euthy- 
demos, king of the Bactrians. They 


gol possession noi only of Patalene 
but of the kingdoms of Saraostos 
and Sigerdis, wliic*h constitute the 
remainder of the coast. ApoUodn- 
i'O.;, in short, says that Ba(!tnaiiH 
is the ornament of all Ariana. They 
extended their empire even as far as 
the Seres and Phrynoi ’(Strabo, Bk, 
xi, see. XI, 1, in Falconer’s version). 
The las^ clause may point to a 
temporary Greek (X’eupatLon of the 
mountains as far to the east as the 
\l0ivos 7rvpyo9 of Ptolciny, the exact 
position of which cannot be deter¬ 
mined at present (Stein, Ancient 
Khotan^ p. .i t, cancelling statement 
ill iimtd-hurted Uni ns of KhoUtn, 

p, '• 
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he sueceeded in repelling the attack of a host of sixty 
thousand under the coiniuand of Denietrios,' 
c‘. 156 H. c. But the hard-won triumph was short-lived. While Eukra- 
tides was on liis homeward march from India attended by his 
son^ probably Apollodotos^ whom he had made his colleague 
in power, he was barban)usly murdered by the unnatural 
youth, Avho is said to ha\'e gloried in his monstmus crime, 
driving his chariot wheels through the l)Iood of his father, to 
whose corpse he refused even the poor honour of burial.^ 
Heliokles, The murder of Eukrutidcs shattered to fragments the 
kingdon*. for wliich he had fought so valiantly. Another son, 
named fleliokles, wlio assumed the title of" the Just perhaps 
as the avenger of Ins father^s cruel death, enjoyed for a brief 
space a precarious tenure of power in Bactria, Strato I, who 
also seems to have belonged to the family of Eukratides, held 
a principality in the Pan jab for many years, and was perhaps 
the immediate successor of Apollodotos. Agathokles and 
PauWileoii, whose coins are specially Tiutian in churaetcr, were 
earlier in date, and contemporary with Euthydeiuos and Deme¬ 
trius, It is evident from the greal variety of the royal names 
in the coin-legends, nearly forty in number, that both before 
aiul after the death of Eukrutidcs, the Indian borderland 
was parcelled out among a cn>wd of Greek princelings, 
for the most part related eitluT to tlie family of Euthydemos 
and Demetrios or to tliat of their rival Eukratides. Some 
of these princelings, among whom was Antialkidas, were 
subdued by Eukratides, who, if he had lived, might have 
consolidated a great border kingdom. But his death in the 
hour of vi(!tory increased the existing confusion, and it is 
quite impossible to make a satisfactory territorial and 
chronological arrangement of the Indo-Greek frontier kings 
(contemporary with ^and posterior to Eukratides. Their 
mimes, wliich, with two exceptions, arc known from coins 

^ Justin, xli, 6. Apollodotos, the eldest son of the 

‘ Justin, xli. 6. All the leading murdered king. But (contra) the 
numismatic authorities agree that KapiSa coins of Eukratides are 
Tieliokles was a son of Eukratides. sometimes restruck on those of 
Cunningham (A'urn. Chron.^ 1869. Apollodotos (Rapson, /. B, A, /?., 
I>p. 341-3) shows good reasons 1905, p. 784). 
for believing that the parricide was 
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only, will be found included in the list appended to this 
chapter (Appendix J). 

One name, that of Menander, stands out conspicuously c. iss b. c. 
among the crowd of obscure princes. He seems to have j^*^*"* 
belonged to the family of Enkratides, and to have had his>“vas«?n 
capital at Kabul, whence he issued, in or about 155 n.c., to 
make the bold invasion of India described in the last chapter. 

About two years later he was obliged to retire and devote hi* 
energies to the encounter with dangers M'hich menaced him 
at home, due to the never-ending quarrels with his neighbours 
on the frontier. 

Menander was celebrated as a just ruler, and when he Mcnan- 
died was honoured with magnificent obsequies. He isfome. 
supposed to have been a convert to Buddhism, and has 
))een immortalized under the name of Milinda in a cele¬ 
brated dialogue, entitled ^The Questions of Milinda’, which 
is one of the most notable lK>oks in Buddhist literature.^ 

Heliokles, the son of Enkratides, who had obtained The last 
Bactria as his share of his father^s^ extensive dominion, was king: of 

4 *ace to rule the territories to the Bactria. 
north of the Hindii Kush, While, the Greek princes and 
princelings were struggling one with the other in obscure 
wars which history has not condescended to record, a deluge 
.was preparing in the steppes of Central Asm, which was 
destined to sweep them all away into nothingness. 

A horde of nomads, named the Yueh-chi, whose move- Expulsion 
ments will be more particularly described in the next 
chapter, were driven out of North-western Cliina about chi. 

170 B. c., and compelled to migrate westwards by the route to 
the north of the deserts.^ Some years later, before 160 b,c., 


' The obseijuies are described by 
Plutarch {fi«wyhL yer. pniec^pta^ 
quoted textumly in Num, Chron,^ 
1869, p. 999). The * Questions' 
have been translated % Rhys 
Davids in S. B. vols. xxxv, xxxvi. 
For identification of Milinda with 
Menan^r, doubted by Waddelb 
see Garbe, mr tndtrd^n 

Kuitwirg^s^khte^ Bcriin, li)03, p. 
lU9,note; Tam, ‘Notes on Hellen¬ 


ism in liactria and India ’ {J, IhlL 
8oc,, 1909, p. 979); and Sarat 
Chandra Das in 4. JJuddkist Text 
and lUsexirch Soc., voL vii (1904), 
pp. 1-6. The form MlHndra ocx;urs 
in Ksheniendra's Arnddna Kal^ 
palata and in the Tibetan Tangyur 
(rollection. 

^105 M.c. is the date commonly 

f iven by Chinese scholars. Franke 
ates the defeat of the Yueh-chi 

Q 
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they encountered anotlier horde, the Sakas or Se, who 
occupied the territories lying to the north of the Jaxartes 
(Syr Darya) river, as already mentioned,^ 

Tlio Sakas, accompanied by cognate tribes, u ere forced to 
move in a southerly direction, and in course of time entered 
India from the north, possibly by more roads than one. The 
Hi)od of barbarian invasion spread also to the west, and 
burst upon the Parthian kingdom and Bactria in the period 
between 140 and 120 r.c. The Parthian king, Phraates II, 
the immediate successor of Mithradates I, was killed in battle 
with the nomads about 127 n.c.; and some four years later, 
Artabanus I, who followed him on the Parthian throne, met 
tlie same fate. The Hellenistic monarchy, wliich must have 
been weakened already by the growth of the Parthian or 
Persian power, was then finally extinguished. The last 
Qracco-Bactrian king was Heliokies, with whom Greek rule 
to the north of the Hindu Kush disappeared for ever.^ 

l‘he valley of the Hilmand (Erymandrils) river, the modern 
Sistan, known as Sakastene, or the Saka country, probably 
iiad been occupied by Sakas at an earlier dale, but it is 
possibh' that part of the influx in the second century n.c. 
may have roj.r'hed that province,^ 

Branches of the barbarian stream which penetrated 
the Indian passes deposited settlements at Taxila in the 
Pan jab and Mathura on the Jumna, where foreign princes, 
with the title of satrap, ruled for more than a century, 
seemingly in subordination to the Parthian power. 

Yet another section of the horde, at a later date, perhaps 
about the middle of the first century after Christ, pushed on 
southwards and oeciipit'd the peninsula of Burashtra or 


about 170 B. c. The. southward 
migration of the Sakas, according 
to liim, must be placed between 
174 and 160, but nearer the latter 
date [Bnirnge zur Kenntniss der 
Turkvdlkert pp. ^0, 55). 

‘ Ante^ p. 2^5. 

* MdAiorra 5^ yvujptfiot ytyiyaai 
Twv vofidbuv ol Tovs A^\6~ 

fifvoi HaKTputy^Vf Hal ITa- 

atavoi, hui Toxapotj xal ^eiKdpav\Qt, 


Hal bp/irj94vT€S dvd vtpaiat tov 
*la(apT0Vf r$s Herd Xdnas xcu XoyBia- 
vovSf ^ xaruxov 2a#ai (Strabo, xi, 
8 , 2), The attempts of various 
writers to identify the Asioi and 
other tribes named are umaic* 
cessful. 

^ According to Sir H. McMahon 
* the Scythians (Sakac) were turned 
out about 275 a.d.’ (Oeoffr, 
1906, p. 209). 
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Kathiawar^ founding a Saka dynasty which lasted until it was 
tlestroyed by Cluindra-gupta II, Vikramaditya, about a.d. 390. 

Strato I, Sotor, a Greek king of Kabul and the Pan jab, Satraps of 
who was to some extent contemporary with Heliokles, W'as jvLathurl! * 
succeeded by Strato II, Pluloputor, liis grandson ; who again, 
apparently, was displaced at.TaSiilaHhiy certain foreign satraps, ' 
who may or may not have been Sakas. The satraps of 
Mathura were closely connected with those of Taxila, and 
belong to the same period, about 50 w, c. or later.^ 

Their names seem to be Persian. 

The uiovenients of the Sakas and allied nomad tribes ^vevv, Kdanons 
closely connected with the development of the Parthian or parOiia. 
Persian power under the Arsakidan kings. Mitliradates I, 
a very able monarch (c. 171 to 136 n.c.), who was for many 
years the contemporary of Eukratides, king of Bactria, 
succeeded in extending his dominions so widely that liis 
power was felt as far as the Indus, and probrJ)ly even to the 
east of that river. I see no good reason for doubting the 
truth of the explicit statement of Orosius that, subsequent 
to the defeat of the general of Demetrios and the occupation 
of Babylon, Mithradates I annexed to his dominions tlu^ 
territory of all the nations between tlie Indus and the 
Hydaspes, or Jihlam river. Tlie chiefs of Taxila and 
Mathura would not have assumed the purely Persian title 
of satrap, if they ha<l not regarded tliemselves as subordi¬ 
nates of the Pei'sian or Parthian sovereign ; and the close 
relations between the Parthian monarchy and the Indian 
borderland at this period are demonstrated by the appearance 


* The first known satrap of Taxila 
was Liaka, whose son was Patika. 
lu the year 78 Liaka was directly 
subordinate to king Moga, who is 
generally supposed to be Maues or 
Mauas of the coins. l^dSsa, satrap 
of MathurA in the year was the 
son of satrap Rl^uvula, whose later 
coins imitate those of Strato II. 
The era or eras to which those 
dates refer have not been deter¬ 
mined. Rdjuvula succeeded the 
satraps HagAna and HaffamSsha 
(?brothers)« who displaced native 
Rajas named Gomitra, Rumadatta, 


&c., of whom coins are extant. 
The coinage of the two Stratos. 
which covers a period of .about 
seventy years, has been elucidated 
by Prof. Rapsori {Cm'oila Xuinu- 
maflca, p. ; Oxford, 

Dr. Vogel suggests that Rajuvula 
and his son may have been satraps 
subordinate to Huvishka, W'hose 
accession I place in x.n. 8. 

Proij. lisp. 1*K)9-10, iV. aireh, p. 9). 
If that be correct,, the date 79 
would be in the Saka era«*A.n. 
150. But there are difficulties. 


Q 2 
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of a long line of princes of Parthian origin, who now enter 
on the scene.* 

Maues. } The earliest of these Indo-Parthian kings apparently was 
k aues or Mauas, who attained power in the Western Panjab 
fperhaps al)out 120 and adopted the title of ‘ Great King 
[of Kings^ {fiaaiUm i9a<nAccoi; jmeydAow), which had been used 
■for the first time by either Mithradates I or Mithradates 11. 
His coins are cdosely related to those of both those nionarchs^ 
as well as to those of the unmistakably Parthian border chief, 
who called liimself Arsakes Theos. The king Moga, to 
whom tne Taxilian satrap was immediately subordinate^ is 
usually identified with the personage whose name appears on 
the coins as Maiwu in the genitive case.^ 

Indiv Tlie story of the Indo-Parthian dynasties really being that 
of certain outlying dependencies of the Parthian empire, we 
should be in a position to understand fully the relations of the 
Indo' Parthian rulers to the world of their day, if our know¬ 
ledge of Parthian history were more complete than it is or is 
likely to be. The material actually available for the recon¬ 
struction in outline of Indo-Parthian history is so slight, con¬ 
sisting 1. rgely of inferences from numismatic detsiils, that it 
is impossible t.) present an ordered narrative of indisputable 
facts, and the results of investigation necessarily must be in 
great part speculative. Subject to these cautions, the follow¬ 
ing sketch expresses my views of the facts—whether ascer¬ 
tained or merely probable—as obtained from special study 


^ The exact Ihriits of the reign Vienna, The event may be 

of Mithradates I are not known. dated about i:i8 «. c., towards the 

Justin (xli, «) states that ‘almost close of the reign of Mithradates. 

at the same time that Mithradates ® Von Sallet, Nachfolger^ p. 140, 
ascended the throne among the Von Gutschmid compares the name 

Parthians, Eukratides began to Maues or Mauas with that of 

reign among the Baotrians ; both Mauakds (v. 1. Mabak€s), who 

<if them being great men’. Tlie commanded the Saka contingent 

text of the passage in Omsius is: of mounted archers in the army of 

* Mithridates, tunc siquidera, rex Darius at Gaugamcla or Arbela 

Parthorum sextus ab Arsace, victo (Arrian, Anab, iii, 8), The chrono- 

Demctrii praefecto Babylonam ur- logy is discussed in J. A A, 5., 

bem fineseme eius universes victor 1903, p. 46, and in Z, J)^ JhL 

invasit. Oinnes praeterea gentes 1906, pp. 49-72. F^or the Ihdo- 

quae inter Hydaspen duvium et Parthian coins see Catal, Coins 

Indum iacent subegit’ (Bk. v, ch, /. M.f voL i, pp. 35-62, 

iv, sec. 16; cd. Zangemeister, 
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of the question. The reader will understand that the dates 
suggested are open to correction. 

Much obscurity has been caused by the failure of writers Two 
on the subject to recognize the plain truth that, besidc.s 
some subordinate satraps, there were two nuiiii lines of 
Indo-Parthian prinecs, one of which ruled in Arachosia and 
Sistan, while the other governed the Western Panjiib, or 
kingdom of Taxila. Maues, as has been seen, became king, 
perhaps, about 120 b.c., of the latter province, which, in or 
about 138 H.C., had been annexed to Parthia by Mitbradates I. 

It is prf)bable that tlie direct administration of the ncwly- 
coiKjucred province by the government of Ctesiplion lasted 
only for a few years. The struggle with (he nomads, which 
cost Phraates II and Artabaiius their lives, between 130 ami 
120 B.C., must have caused a relaxation in the grip of the 
central power on remote dependencies like tlie Indian border¬ 
lands ; and it is highly probable that Maues. who may have 
been a Saka, availed himself of the opportunity thus offered 
to esUiblish himself upon the Punjab tlu-one in tlie enjoyment 
of practical, if not theoretical, iiKhqiendemu'. 

About the same time, or a few years later, Vonuues, Vononrs, 
a Parthian, became king of Arachosia and Sistan, no doubt “* 
as a feudatory of the Great King at Ctesiplion. Those cliosia. 
territories were administered by him and his relatives for 
a brief period—some twenty-five years—the last of his line 
being his nephew Azes, who occupied the jjosition of viceroy 
or subordinate colleague of his father Spalirises. brother of 
VonOngs. 

The Parthian power, which had suffered severely from the A/x'.s I, 
Bhock of the nomad attacks, recovered under the vigorous 
government of Mithradates II, the Great (arc. c. 123 n.r.). 
Apparently, that strong ruler took over the direct govern¬ 
ment of the provinces which had been administered by 
Vonfines and his family, and also reasserted hts suzerainty 
over the less accessible Panjah. Azes, the viceroy of Ara¬ 
chosia and Sistan, was then transferroif to Taxila, where he 
succeeded Maues about 90 u. c., and governed the provinct* 
as a subordinate king under Mithradates. Azes I was 
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succeeded on tlie tlirone of the Panjab^ first by his son 
Azilises and tlien by his grandson Azes 11. Azes I certainly 
was a powerful prince, and enjoyed a long reign, perhaps 
extending to half a century. It is known that at the 
beginning of the Christian era no part of India was included 
ill the Parthian empire, and it is not unlikely that during 
the course of his long reign Azes I succeeded in establishing 
his independence. A/ilises and Azes II I'llso seem to have 
enjoyed a prolonged tenure of power. In the time of the 
latter, the strategos^ or satrap, Aspavarma, and the satrap 
Zeionises assisted their sovereign in the administration of the 
Panjill). 

j About A.I). %) Azes II is supposeil to iiave been succeeded 
I I)y (iondopharos, who seems to have conquered Sind and 
i Arachosia, making himself master of a wide dominion free 
from Parthian control. When he died, about a.d. 60, his 
kingdom avcs divided, tlie Western Panjab falling to the 
share of iiis brother’s son AbdagW'ies, wliile Arachosia and 
Sind passed under the ride uf Ortliagnes, who was tolloweil 
by Pakores. Ts\) successor of Ahdagases is known. About 
tlu^ niid'He of the first century the Punjab was annexed by 
the Kushan k:ng, Ilima or Wima (Kadphises II). Arachosia 
and Sind probably shared the fate of the Punjab.^ 

But petty Parthian principalities may have continued to 
exist for some time longer in the delta of the Indus. The 
author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, writing 
, probably towards the close of the first century after Christ, 
Jound tlie valley of the Lovi er Indus, whicli he called Scythia, 
under the rule of Parthian chiefs, engaged in unceasing 

^ Aoc(»r(Vmg to Pliiloslratus, side of the Indus was subordinate 
Apollonius of Tyana twice visited to Phradtes of Taxila and Indepen- 
i^anlancs or Vardanes, king of dent of Dardanes {ApoUonim^ 
Parthia, who reigned from r. a. o. Bk. 1, ch. 9H; Bk. 11, ch. 17 ; Bk. 

to i7, and resided at Babylon. Ill, oh. 58. For Phradtes, see 

Proh Petrie^seems to be right in Bk. 11, ch. Although the 

holding that the travels of Apol- details of the Indian trav& arc 

lonitis in India should be dated in fictitious, Philostratus seems to 

A. i>. 43-44. At that time Philostra- have been right in placing the 

ius represents the Western Pan- kingdom of Taxila under an in¬ 
jab as being under the government dependent Parthian ruler at or 

of King Phraotes, evidently a Par- about the date named, 

thiau. The Satrap on the eastern 
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internecine strife. The Indus at that time had seven mouths, 
of which only the central one was navigable. The com¬ 
mercial port, known to the traveller as Barbarikon, was 
situated upon tliis stream; and the capital, Minnagar, lay 
inland. The extensive clumges which have occurred in the 
rivers of Sind during the course of eigliteen centuries precludt' 
the possibility of satisfactory identifications of either of these 
towns.^ 

Special interest attaches to the Indo-Parthian kingGondo- 
Gondophargs because his name is associated in very ancient 
Christian tradition with that of St. Thomas, the apostle of 'I'homas. 
the Partliians. The belief that the Parthians were allotted 
as the peculiar sphere of the missionary labours of St. Thomas 
goes back to the time of Origen, who died in tJic middle of 
the third century. The Acts of St, ThomaSy nearly con¬ 
temporary with Origeii, as well as later tradition, generally 
associate the Indians, rather than the Partliians, with the 
name of the apostle, but the terms ^ India’ and ^Indians’ 
had such vague signification in ancient times that tlie dis¬ 
crepancy is not great. The earliest form of the tradition 
clearly deserves the greater eredit, and there is no apparent 
reason for discrediting the statement handed down by Origen 
that Thomas i-eceivcd Parthia as his allotted region. 

The legend connecting St. Thomas with king Gondopliares Tlui 
appears for the first time in the original Syrian text of the ^^^^*“** 
Acts of St. ThomaSy which was composed at about the same 
date as the writings of Origen. The sulistunee of the long 
story may be set fortli briefly as follows:— 

^When the twelve apostles divided the countries of the 
Avorld among themselvee by lot, India fell to the share of 


1 cli. The work 

used to be ascrilwd erroneously to 
Arrian. It has been translated 
witii notes by McCrindle (/nrf. 
Ant,^ viii, 1879, pp. 108-61), and 
by W. H. Schoff, 1919. ^Ihe date 
A.». 246 or 247 for the final redac¬ 
tion of the work proposed by 
Reinaud, is impossible. McCrindle 
dates it between a,i>- BO and 80. 
Mr. St^hoif (p. 16) suggests a. n. 60, 


buL in a Jiubscqiieiit letter to me he 
expresses his preference for a. n. 80, 
which may be taken as a near 
approximation to the truth. The 
* Indus' should be understood to 
moan the Mihran of Sind, including 
the Indus proper, as explained by 
Raverty. McC’rindle's version was 
also published separately ^Calcutta 
and London, 1879). 
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Judas, surnained Thomas, or the Twin, who showed un¬ 
willingness to start on his mission. At that time an Indian 
merchant named Ilabban ^ arrived in the country of the 
south, charged by his master, Gundaphar,* king of India, 
to bring back Avith liim a cunning artificer able to build 
a j)alace meet for the king. In order to overcome the 
apostle^s reluctance to stjirt for the East, our Lord appeared to 
the mercliant in a vision, sold the apostle to him for twenty 
pieces of silver, and commanded St, Thomas to serve king 
Gundaphar and build the palace for him. 

^Tn obedience to his Lord's commands, the apostle sailed 
next day 'vith Uabbaii tlie merchant, and during the voyage 
assured his companion <‘oncerning his skill in architectun; 
and all manner of work irj wood and stone. Wafted by 
favouring Avinds their ship f(uickly reached the harbour of 
Sandaruk.*’ Landing there, the voyagers shared in the 
marriage feast of the king’s daughter, and used their time 
so well that bride and bridegroom were converted to the 
true faith. Thence the saint and the merchant procce<led 
on tlieir voyage, and came to the court of Gundaphar, l^hig 
of India. St. Thomas promised to build him the palace 
withii the space of six months, Lut expeiide<l the monies 
given to him f(U' that purpose in almsgiving; and, when 
called to account, explained that he AA*as building for the 
king a ^)ahicc in heaven, not made Avith hands. He 
preached with such zeal and grace that the king, his brother 
Gad,* and multitudes of the people embraced the faith. 
Many signs and Avondc^rs Avere wrought by the holy 
apostle 

Martyr- ^ After a time, Sifur,* tli(‘ general of king Mazdai,” arrived, 
domofSt. and besought the apostle to come with him and heal his 
rhomas. (laughter. St. Thomas hearkened to his prayer, 

and Avent Avith Sifur to the city of king Mazdai, riding in 
a chariot. He left his converts in the country of king 
Gundaphar under the care of deacon Xanthippos.*^ King 

* Syriar—Habban ; Greek—rd8. Other relatives of the king 
$dvrfs ; I^tin—Abban or Abbancs. are also mentioned. 

® Syriac—Gundaphar, or Gud- ® Syriac—Sifur; Greek— 
ntiphar; Greek —Towb vpoposj Vow- 'lapdtpj or X^p^pot; 

diatpopofy or rovurdipopos , Latin, Latin—Saphor, mphyri Sapor, Si- 
Gundaforus, or Gundoforus. forus, Sepnor. Sifbratujs, Sinfbrus, 

^ Syriac—Sandaruk, or Sana- Sinfurus, or Symphoras. 
druk; Greek—’AvS^iroAcs; Latin— • Syriac—Mazdai; Greek—Mt^- 

Andranopolis, Andranobotys, An- or Mi<r8^os; Latin—MisdeuSt 

dronopohs, or Adrianopolis, Mesdeus. or Migdeus. 

* Syriac and Latin -God; Greek ^ Syriac—Xanthippos; Greek— 

Btyoifwy; Latin—omitted. 
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Mazdai waxed wroth when liis queen Tertia * and a noble 
lady named Mygdoiiia “ were converted by St. Thomas, who 
was accordingly sentenced to death and executed by four 
soldiers, who pierced him with spears on a mountain without 
the city. The apostle was biwied in the sepulchre of the 
ancient kings; but the disciples secretly removed his bones, 
and carried them away to the West.^"'* 

Writers of later date, subsequent to the seventh century, Critleism 
pi'ofess to know the name of the city where the 
suffered martyrdom, and call it variously Kalamina, Kala- 
mita, Kalamena, or Karamciia, and much ingenuity has been 
expended in futile attempts to identify this city. But the 
scone of the martyrdom is anonymous in the earlier versions 
<if the tale, and Kalamina should be regarded as a place in 
fairyland which it is vain to try and locale on a map. The 
same observation applies to the attempts at the ideutilicatioii 
of the port variously called Sanclariik, Andrupolis, and so 
forth. The whole story is pure mytlurlogy, ami the geography 
is as mythical as the tale itself. Its interest in the eyes of 
the historian of India is condned to the fact that it proves 
that the real Indian king, Gondophares, was remembered 
after his death, and was associated in popular belief with the 
uirostolic mission to the Indians, and so, according to Origen, 
with the Parthians. Inasmuch us GondopharC*s certainly 
was a Parthian prince, and was too little known to the world 
in general to be named in a legend unless he really had some 
connexion with the introduction of Christiauitv into his 
dominions, it is permissible b) believe tliat a Christian 
mission actually visited the Indo-Parthiuns of the norths 
western frontier during his reign, whether or not that mis- 

^ Syriac—Tertia; Greek— T€fnitjy The .story in the text and the 
TtpttfTtavri, or Tf^nav//; Latin — references to early Christian writers 
Treptia, Tertia, Trepicia, or 'frL are taken, without verification, 
plicia. from the almost exhaustive essay 

2 Syriac—Mygdonia; Greek— by Mr, W. R. Philipps, entitled 
Mipy^oria; Latin—Mygdonia, or ‘The Connection of St. Thomas 
Migdonia. the Apostle with India * {Ind, Ant.^ 

* Sokrates Soholastikos (fifth cen- vol. xxxii, 1903, pp, 1~15, 145-60), 
tury) and other writers testify that Bishop MedlycotCs book, India and 
the relics were enshrined at Edcssa the Apostk Thomas^ 1905, supplies 
in Mesopotamia, where a magnifi- on invaluable collection of eccle- 
cent memorial church was erected, siastical texts. 
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sion was conducted by St, Thomas in person. The traditional 
association of the name of the apostle with that of king 
Gondophares is in no way at variance with the generally 
receiveci chronology of the reign of the latter as deduced 
from coins aiul an inscription.^ On the other hand, it is to be 
observed that there is no trace of the subsequent existence 
of a Christian community in the dominions which had been 
ruled by Gondophares, and that if there be any truth in the 
tradition that tlie apostle was martyred at St. Thomas’s 
Mount near Madras, he cannot possibly have suffered in the 
kingdom of Ma/dai.® After much consideration, I am now 
of opinion that the story of the personal ministration and the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas in the realms of Gondophares and 
Mazdai shoidd not be accepted. But unless a Christian 
mission connected by tradition wdth the rite of St. Thomas 
liud visited the Indo-Purtliian borderland it is difficult to 
innr:ine how the obscure name of (Tondophares can have 
come into the story. If a!jybo<ly '‘houses to believe that 

Ri. Thoniiijs personally visited the Itido-Parthian kingdom 

his belief cannot be considered unreasonable. It is possible 

^ The (O.as and ins<‘riptic)ii knowi] lo be of imu:h help, and 

the king’s nain? :n sundry variant KhuroslithT palaeography needs 
foims (in the genitive «*ase)—as further study. I am not convinced 
Gondophares, Guduphara, Giida- of the alleged late date for Gondo- 
pharna, &c. The inscription, whii'h pharcs. 

was found at Takht-i-Uahai, NE. of * Father Joseph Dahlmann, S, J., 
Peshawar, is dated in the ^hth has devoted an ingenious treatise, 

year of the Maharaya Guduphara, unWtXedTyhThomas-^fjfigend^unddie 

in the year 103 of an unspecified tiUeslen hktorhehm Bezuhungen 

era. The archaeological evidence dei< iJhrlsientuim zurn fernm Oiten 

for the reign is discussed by Von hn JAchte <Ur tndiitrken AUertums- 

Pallet {Nachfoi^er Aif^xatiders den ^ 7 ^(Freiburg iin Breis^u, 191^), 

(^ossm); Percy Gardner (li. M, to an attempt to establish the his- 

Catal. Coins of (Ifr^sk and Sryfhic torical credibility of the Gondo- 

Kim/s of India ; Senart (Xotfs aVpi- pharos story. 1 have read his work 

yrnpkie No. iii, p. 11); carefully without being convinced. 

V. A. Smith (‘TheKushan period of I have not read Heck, Hat 

Indian History’, in it A.S.^ 1903, JieUitje Apostd Thomas das Emnge- 

p. to); and many cither writers. flum yop^^edigt ? Prof. Garbe, re- 

Mr. R. D. Banerji WUcv*»s the date viewing both works, comes to the 

103 to refer to the Saka era and so c'onchision that the Thomas l^end 

lo be (equivalent to A. n. 181, basing in all its forms is undeserving of 

liisopinioiuhiefiy on characteristics credit, and that the Christianity of 

of the Kharoshtm script in the in- Southern India probably came from 

scriptions, and partly on an inter- Persia as a consequence of the 

preiation of Pakhian history {Ind, persecution of Christians in that 

1908, pp. 47, G3), But the c*oimtry in a. n. 343 and 414 (0«i- 

history of Parthiaistoo imperfectly asiatische Zsitsehrift^ I, 364). 
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that, as Bishop Medlycott suggests, he may have first visited 
GondopharSs, and then travelled to Southern India. 

The alleged connexion of the apostle with Southern India Allowed 
and the Mailapiir shrine near Madras, reverenced as San 
Thom^ by the Portuguese, may be considered cjonveniently Thomas to 
in this place. The traditions of the ^ Christians of St. Thomas^ l«dia. 
on the western, or Malabar coast, assert that the apostle, 
coming from Socotra in A.n. 52, landed at (h-anganore 
(Muziris of Pliny and the PenjAm) on that coast, and laid 
tlie foundations of seven Christian centres in the provirjce; 
tliat he passed over to the Malabar or Coromandel coast, 
where he suffered martyrdom near Mailapiir ; and that sub- 
seejuent persecution extirpated tlie Christian churches of 
Coromandel. Bishop Medlycott, in a treatise full of abstruse 
learning, has endeavoured to prove the historical truth of 
this tradition, but, in my judgement, without complete success. 

The Mailapiir legend of the martyrdom, lil.c tliat of llie 
Acta^ seems to be purely mythical, and the Cliristians of 
Malabar have not disdained to apply the legend of the Ada 
to their own country. But, although the alleged martyrdom, 
whether in the kingdom of Mazdai or near Mailapiir, may be 
confidently rejected :is iinhistorical, it must be admitted that 
a personal visit of the apostle to Southern India was easily 
feasible in the conditions of the time, and that fliere is 
nothing incredible in the traditional belief tliat he came by 
way of Socotra, where an ancient Christian settlement un¬ 
doubtedly existed. The actual fact of sucli personal visit 
cannot be either proved or disproved. I am now satisfie<l 
that the Christian Church of Southern India is extremely 
ancient, whether it was founded by St. Thomas in person 
or not, and that its existence may be trailed l;ack to the third 
century witli ti Iiigli degree of probability. Mr. Milne Ra(‘ 
carried his scepticism too far when he attributed the establish¬ 
ment of the Christian congregations to missioiiarii's from the 
banks of the Tigris in the fifth or sixth ceutuiy.^ 

For a period of nearly two centuries after the beginning of 
the nomad and Parthian invasions, the northern portions of Greek 

1 See App. M. 
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the Indiiiii borderland, comprising probably the valley of 
the Kabul river, the Sinvilt valley, some neighbouring districts 
to the north and north-west of Peshawar, and the Eastern 
Panjilh, remained under the government of local Greek 
princes; who, whether independent, or subject to the 
suzerainty of a Parthian overlord, certainly exercised the 
prerogative of coining silver and bronze money. 

Tlie last of these Indo-Greek rulers was Ilemiaios, who 
succumbed to tlie Yiieh-ehi, or Kushan, chief, Kadphises I, 
about A I). 20, when that enterprising monarch added Kabul 
to the growing Yuch-chi empire.^ The Yueh-chi chief at 
first struck coins jointly in the name of himself and the 
Greek prince, retaining on the obverse the portrait of 
Ilcrniaios wilh his titles in Greek letters. After a time, 
while still preserving the familiar portrait, he substituted 
iiis own name atul style in the legend. The next step 
lak- n was lo replace the bust of llermaios by the effigy 
of A ’guslus, as in his later years, uid so to do homage to 
the expanding fain*' of that uniperm', wlio, without striking 
a blow, and by the mere U'rror of the Roman name, 
had compelled the Parthians to restore the standui*ds of 
Crassus (‘20 u.c.), which had been captured thirty*three 
years earlier.*'' 

Still later probably arc those coins of Kadphises I, which 
dispense altogether with the royal effigy, and present on the 
obverse an Indian bull, and on the reverse a Bactrian camel, 
devices fitly symbolizing the conquest of India by a horde of 
nomads.® 

Thus the numismatic record offers a distinctly legible 
abstract of the political history of the times, and tells in 
outline the story of the gradual supersession of the last out¬ 
posts of Greek authority by the irresistible advance of the 
hosts from the sttppes of Central Asia. 

' An outline of the approximate ^ Plate of coins, fig. 4, antt, 
chronology will lie found in the * In Uie twelfth century the Bac- 
SynchronisticTaiilc, Appendix L at trian camel with two humps was 
the end of this chapter. Only the still bred in Upper Sind (Al-IdrlsI, 
more important names are included quoted by Raverty,/. J.S. J3., voL 
in the table. bti, part i (1892), p. 224). 
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When the European historian, with his iniiul steeped in Coniact 
the conviction of the iinincasiiriiblc d(>l)t owed to Ilellus by Greec^' 
modern civilization, stands by the side of the grav'c of Greek India, 
rule in India, it is inevitable that he should ask what was the 
result of the contact between Greece and India. Was Alex¬ 
ander to Indian eyes nothing more than the. cavalry leader 
before whose onset the greatest armies u'ere scattered like 
chaff, or was he recognized, consciously or unconsciously, 
as the pioneer of western civilization and the parent of model 
institutions? Did the long-continued government of Greek 
rulers in the Panjab imiish before the assault of rude 
barbarians without leaving a trace of its existence save coins, 
or did it impress an Hellenic stamp upon the ancient fabric 
of Indian polity ? 

Questions such as these have received widely divergent Nicse’.s 
answers; but undoubtedly the general tendency of European "P*"*®'*'’- 
scholars has been to exaggerate the helleni/i.ig effects of 
Alexander's invasion and of the Indo-Greek rule on the 
north-western frontier. The most extreme ‘ Hellenist ’ view 
is that expressed by Herr Niese, who is convinced that all 
the later development of India depends indirectly upon the 
institutions of Alexander, and that Chandragupta Maurya 
recognized the suzerainty of Selcukos Nikator, Such notion.s 
are so plainly opposed to tlie evidence that they might be 
supposed to need no refutation, but they have been accepted 
to a certain extent by English Avriters of repute; wdui are, as 
already observed, inclined naturally to believe that India, like 
Eurepe and a large part of Asia, must have yielded to the 
subtle action of Hellenic ideas. 

It is therefore worth while to (‘onsider impartially and Slight 
without prejudice the extent of the Hellenic in.Huence upon 
India from the invasion of Alexander to the Kushnn or Indo- ““ 
Scythian conquest at the epd of the first century of the 
Christian era, a period of four centuries in round numbers. 

The author’s opinion that India was not hellenized by the 
operations of Alexander has been expressed in the chapter 
of this Avork dealing with his retreat from India,^ but it is 

^ Ant^y p» 
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advisable tu remind the reader of the leading facts in con¬ 
nexion M'ith the 1 ) 101*6 general question of Hellenic influence 
upon Indian civilization during four hundred years. In 
order to form a correct judgement in the matter it is 
essential tu bear dates in mind. Alexander stayed only 
nineteen months in India, and, however far-reaching his plans 
may have been, it is manifestly impossible that during those 
few months of incessant conflict he should have founded 
Hellenic institutions on a permanent basis, or materially 
affected the structure of Hindu polity and society. As a 
matter of fact, he did nothing of the sort, and within tw’o 
years of his death, with the exception of some small garrisons 
under Kndemos in the Iinlus valley, the whole apparatus of 
Macedonian rule liad been swept away. After the year 
316 n. c. not a trace of it remained. The only mark of 
Alexander’s direct influence on India is the existence of a 
few coins modelled in imitiition of Greek types which were 
struck by Saubhuti (Sophytts), tl*.e ;:hief of the Salt Range, 

whom he 8uh<lur<l at the hcglimlng of the voyage down the 
rivers. 

Tweti._, years afUT Alexander’s death, Seleukos Nikator 
at'empted to recover the Macedonian conquests east of the 
Indus, but failed, and more than failed, being obliged, not 
only t«) forgo all claims on the provinces temporarily 
occupied by Alexander, but to surrender a large part of 
Ariana, west of the Indus, to Chandragupta Maurya. The 
Indian adniinistratiun and society so well described by 
Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos, were Hindu in 
character, u'ith some features borrowed from Persia, but 
none from Greece.* The assertion that the development of 
India dependc'd in any way on the institutions of Alexander 
has no substantial basis of fact. 

F<'r eighty or i.inety years after the death of Alexander 
the strong arm of the Maurya emperors held India for the 

* The duties of the officers main- not proved, that the Indian institu- 
tained by Chandragupta to * attend tion may have been borrowed from 
to the entertaiiinosut of foreigners ’ the Greek (Newton, Jinsaya tm Art 
(Strabo, xv, 1,50-!?) were identical and ArcluMotogy,p, 121 j fnd. Ant., 
with those of the Greek proxenoi 1905, p. 200). 

(vpoftin,,), and it is possible, though 
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Indians against all comers, and those monarchs treated with 
their Hellenistic neighbours on eqtial terms. Asoka was much 
more anxious to communicate the blessings of Buddhist 
teaching to Antiochos and Ptolemy than to borrow Greek 
notions from them. Although it cerhiinly appears to be 
true that Indian plastic and pictorial art drew part of its 
inspiration from PIcllenistic Alexandrian models during 
the Maurya period, the Greek influence merely touched 
the fringe of Hindu civili/ation, and was powerless to 
modify the structure of Indian institutions in any essential 
respect. 

For almost a hundred years after the failure of Scleukos invsision 

• A ■ « 

Nikator no Greek sovereign presumed to attack India. Then ^iios'thv 
Antiochos the Great (c. 206 n.c.) marched through the hills Great, 
of the country now called Afghanistan, and went home by 
Kandahar and Sistan, levying a war indemnity of treasure 
and elephants from a local chief.^ This brief campaign can 
have liad no appreciable effect on the institutions of India, 
and its occurrence probably was unknown to many of th«' 
courts cast of the Indus. 

The subsequent invasions of Demetrios, Eukratides, ami Subs*-- 
Menander, which extended with intervals over a period of greek 
about hjilf a century (c. 190 -154! n. c.), j)enetrated more deeply invasions, 
into the interior of the country; but they too wen; transient 
raids, and cannot possibly have affected seriously the ancient 
and deeply rooted civilization of India. It i.s noticcabh> that 
the work attributed to the Hindu astronomer refers to Greeks 
.as the * viciously valiant Yavanas’. The Indians were im¬ 
pressed by both Alexander and Menander as mighty captiiins, 
not as missionaries of culture, and no doubt regarded both 
those sovereigns as impure barbarians, to he feared, not 
imitated. 

The East has seldom shown much n'adiness to learn from 
the West; and when Indians have condescended, as in the 
cases of relief sculpture and the dran)a, to borrow ideas from 
European teachers, the thing borrowed has been so cleverly 
disguised in native trappings that the originality of the 

* Ant«, p. 2^, 
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Indian iinitatora is stoutly maintained even by ac»itc and 
learned critics.' 

The Paiijab, or a considerable part of it, with some of the 
adjoining regions, remained more or less under Greek rule 
for more than two centuries, from the time of Deraetrios 
(c. 190 B.c.) to the overthrow of Hennaios by the Kushans 
{c. A.D. 20), and we might reasonably expect to find clear 
signs of hellenization in those countries. But the traces of 
Hellenic influence even there are surprisingly slight and 
trivial. Except the coins, which retain Greek legends on the 
obverse, and are throughout mainly Greek in type, although 
they begin to be bilingual from the time of Demetrios and 
Eukratides, scarcely any indication of the prolonged foreign 
rule can be specifietl. The coinage undoubtedly goes far to 
prove that the Greek language was used to some extent in the 
courts of the frontier princes, but the introduction of native 
legend j on tlie leverscs demonstrates that it was not under¬ 
stood by the people at large. No insci iptions in that tongue 
have yet been ilis<'overeil, and only three Greek iiainen have 
yet been found in Indian epigraphic records.''* 

There »-i no evidence that Greek architecture was ever 
introduced intj India. A temple with Ionic pillars, dating 
from the time of Azes I, c. 80 n. c., has been discovered at 
Tuxila; out the plan of the building is not Greek, and the 
pillars, of foreign pattern, are merely borrowed ornaments.’ 


* The author is still firmly con¬ 
vinced that Weber and Windisch 
arc right in tracing Greek influence 
on the form of tlie Sanskrit liter¬ 
ary drama. Sec Weber, Hint, Ind, 
Liter. (Trfibner, p. 317), and Win¬ 
disch, Der grierhische Einftues im 
indischen Drama^ Berlin, 1883. The 
contrary proposition is maintained 
by M, Sylvain L^vi {Th^ofre Indim^ 
pp. 343-Ofi), with whom mc«;t scho¬ 
lars agree. The origin of Indian 
drama is quite another question. 
See Keith in Z. D. M. O., 1910, pp, 
535 536 

* See /. Jnd. Jan, 1900, 
p. 89; J, R, A. S.i 1903, p. li, for 
the Theodore inscription in the 
Swat valley. The other Greek 


names are Heliodoros in the Bes- 
nagar inscription 1909, 

pp. 1063, 1087, 1093) and Agesi- 
laos in the Kanishka casket record 
from Peshawar (ibid., p. 1058). 

3 Cunniiigham, ii. 139; 

V, 69-72, 190, k XVII, XVlII. 
The ‘large copper coins* of the 
foundation deposit must be those 
of Azes I (V. A. Smith, ‘Graeco- 
Roman Influence on the Civilization 
of Ancient India*, J. A. $. 1889, 
vol. IvUi, part i, pp. 115,116). Mr. 
Growsc found a fragment of sculp¬ 
ture in the Mathura district, ‘where 
a niche is supported by columns 
with Ionic capitals * {Mathurd^ 3rd 
ed.i p. 171), Cunningham pub- 
lishedaplasterfragmentof ajiomort 
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The earliest known example of Indo-Greek sculpture belongs 
to the same period, the reign of Azes,^ and not a single speci¬ 
men can be referred to the times of Demetrios, Euknitidcs, 
and Menander, not to speak of Alexander. The well-known 
sculptures of Gandhara, the region round Peshawar, are much 
later in date, and arc,the offspring of cosmopolitan Graeco- 
Roman art. 

The conclusion of the matter is that the invasions of Conclu- 
Alexandcr, Antiochos tlie Great, Demetrios, Eukratides, and 
Menander were in fact, whatever their authors may have in¬ 
tended, merely military incursions, which left no appreciabh^ 
mark upon the institutions of India. The prolonged occu¬ 
pation of the Panjab and neighbouring regions by Greek 
rulers had extremely little effect in hellcnizing the country. 

Greek political institutions and architecture were rejected, 
although to a small extent Hellenic example was accepted 
in the decorative arts, and the Greek language must have 
been more or less familiar to the officials at the kings^ courts. 

The literature of Greece probably was known slightly to 
some of the native officers, who were obliged to learn their 
masters^ language for business purposes, but that language 
was not widely diffused, and the impression made by Greek 
authors upon Indian literature and science is hardly traceable 
until after the close of the period under discussion. The 
later and more important Graeco-Roman influence on the 
civilization of India will be noticed briefly in the next 
chapter.® 


Ionic capital from the Ahinposli 
Hftpa at Jalalabad {Proc, A, i>. B,, 
I87f), p. '209, PI. XI). 

* The statuette in the pose of 
Pallas Athene (./. A. -S', li, ut sftpra, 
p. l:?l, PI. VII). The figure seems 


to have been intended to represent 
a Yavani doorkeeper. 

The opinioiis expressed in the 
text agt^ee generally wilh those held 
by Mr. Tarn, * Notes on Hellenism 
in Dnerriri and India' (J. IMUenic 
1909, pp. 268-93). 
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APPENDIX K 

Atphabetival List of Baclnan and /ndo-Greek Kingx 

and Queens * 


O 

55 


1 

> 




•> 


r» 

? 


8 


5) 

10 

II 

±2 

Hi 

H 


15 

16 

17 

18 

1!) 

20 

21 

22 


Name, 


Agathokleia 

Agathokl<‘s 


j Aiijyntas . 
Aiitialkidas 


Antinmclios I 
I Anti machos II 

I 

j Aj)ollodotos 
j .vpollophaiics . 

j 

j Arche bios . , 

! Arlt iTiidoros . 
! Demetrio 
! Diodoios I 
j Diodotos IT , 
j Piomedes . . 

; Dionysios . . 

j Epandcr . . 

I 

I Enkratidcs. . 

! Euthydemos 1 

i 

Euthydomos 11 
Heliokles . . 

[ Hermaios , . 

i 

I Hipi)o.slrato.s 
' Kalliope . . 


i Greek title or 
j epithet. 

I Theotropos . 

: Dikaios. . . 

i Kikator. . 

Nikephoros . 

Theos . , . 

Nikephoros . 

j Sotcr, Megas, 
Philopator ® 
i Soler , . . 

I 

i Dikaios. Nike- 
plioros 

’ Aniketos . . 

Anikelos . . 

Sotor 

‘ Sotcr . . . 

Soter . . . 

Nikcj)horos 

Megas . . . 


liemarks. 


; Dikaios. . . 

. Soter - . . 

! Soter, Megas . 


Probably mother of Strato I, and 
regent during his minority. 

Probably succeeded Pantaleon, 
No. and was c-ontemporary 
with Euthydemos I or l^nietrios. 

A little earlier than Hermaios. 

Contemporary with early years of 
Eukratidcs, r. 170 h.c, ; appar¬ 
ently king of Taxila. 

Probably succeeded Diodotos II, 
No. 13, ill Kabul. 

Later than Eukratidcs, No. 17, or 
}) 0 ssibly contemporary. 

Probably son of Eukratides, and 
king of entire Indian frontier. 

l^roUdjly contemporary with Strato 
1 or 11, in Eastern Panjab. 

Prolmbly connected with Heliokles. 

' Later tiian Menander, 

I Son of Kuthydcmo.s 1, No, is. 

No coins knowm ; r. 250 n.c. 

Son of No. l‘<^. 

Apparently comieoted with Eukra¬ 
tides, No. 17, 

Later than ApoUodotos. 

Probably later than Eukratidcs, 
No. 17. 

Contemporary with Mithradates I; 
r. 175-156 B.c. 

Subsequent to Diodotos II, No. 13; 

! c. 230-200 i». c. 

Probably son of No. 11. 

Son of No. 17 ; last of Bactrian 
dynabty. 

Last Indo-Grcek king of Kabul; 
c-10 B.c.-A. n. 

probably succeeded ApoUodotos. 

I Queen of Hermaios. 


^ Based on Von SalleCs lists, and 
brought up to date. The ^ogra- 
phical and chronological position of 
many of the rulers named is so 
uncertain that an alphabetical list 
is the be.st. 


^ Cunningham {Num. Chron.^ 
1H70, p. 81). Gardner (J^. M, Catal ., 
p. 34) distinguishes A. Soter from 
A. Philoimtor, and Prof. Rapson is 
disposed to^accept this view. 













Serial 

No. 

Name. 

24 

Laodike 

25 

Lysias . . 
Menander . 

26 

>7 

Nikius . 

78 

Pantalcon . 

29 

Peukclaos . 

:io 

Philoxonos. 

31 

Plato. . . 

32 

(?) Polyxenos 

3*3 

Strato I. . 

34 

Strato n 


TelephoK 

36 

Thcophilos. 


37 j Zoilos . 


Greek title or j 
epithet 


lieiuarks. 


■ - I Mollier of Eukratides.^ 

. Aniketos . . | Predecessor of A ntialkidas. No. t. 

. Soter, Dikaius i Later tlian Kukratides ; invaded 
! India about u.c., but Gard-^ 

: ; ner places him about 110 ii.c. 

. Soter . . . Later than Eukratides. His coins 
arc found only in the Jheluni 
i (Jihlam) District { Vatijab uaz,^ 

I I s.v. Jhidam). 

. I - i Contemporary with Euthydemos I 

j j or Demetrios; probably preceded 

I : Agathokles* NV 2; c. 190 u.c. 

. 1 Dikaios, Soter i Contemporary with Hippostratos 
; ! (/. A, 7i.,lHy8, part i, p. 131 > 

. : Aniketos . . , Probably succeeded I Antiinachos 

! ; IL No. (i. 

. ! Kpiphanes . . \ 16.j h. c.,eoidem])orary wdth Eukra 

i ] tides. No. IT; perhaps kinp; of 

I Sislfni.'^ 

. Kpiphanes, \ Xnm. Chnnt,^ 1890, p. 709; Prof. 

Soter ' Rapson doubts the genuineness 

i of the unique coin deseribed. 

, ; Soter, Kpipha- , Contemporary ^''ith Hcliokles ; 
i lies, Dikaios reigned long. 

. Soter . . . . Grandson of No. 33. 

Euergetos. . . part i, p. lUO. 

. Dikaios A, S. />., 1897, part i, p. 1 ; con¬ 

nected with Lysias. 

. ; Soter, Dikaios : Apparently later than Apollodotos, 
, and nearly contemporary with 

; Dionysio.s; probably in Eastern 

I Panjab. 


^ Gardner (/7. CtUaL, p. 19;. 
Heliokies seems to liave been the 
name of the father, as well as of 
the son, of Eukratides. 

“ The letters on Plato s coin are 


interpreted as .signifying (he year 
117 of the Seleiikidan era, equiva¬ 
lent to Itio II. c. Sykes, Ttm Thoa- 
ifuad Mtlea In p. 3<J3. 


K a 




Q 

< 


c? 





Cc *J 


R ^ 
O ^ 
^ 5 



C 
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APPENDIX M 

The Christians of St. Thomas 

In this Appendix I confine myself to the limited task of jiisli- Hooks 
fyiiig the propositions in tlie text, which differ from those stated ^*detL 
in the second edition. It is out of the question to discuss fiiUv 
the problems connected with the legend of St, Thomas and 
the origin of the ancient congi*cgAtions of the ‘ Christians of 
St. Thomas’ in Southern India. I'he following books arc cited 
under the names of their respective authors :— 

(1) Ma('Kenzir, G. T.—^ History of Christianity in Travancoiv/ 

.Srd ed., in The Travancore Stale Manual^ 190(), vol. ii, pp. I I I— 

"^ 1 . 9 . 

(ii) Rak, Cj. Mjr.NK.—77 /c Syrian Chareh in India. (Bl;ickA\ood, 

1 S9i>.) 

(,S) Medlycott, Bishop A. E. — India and (he Apostle Thomas. 
(Nutt, 190.5.) 

(t) Richards, W. J. — 27/e Indian Christians of St. Thomas. 
(Bemrose, 1908). 

The seven churches founded by Si. ’rhonias are cnunieralcd flic 
by Richards (p. 77) as (l) Kolta-kayalil, (J) Gokamang.ilain, 

(3) Niranain, (!•) Cliayil, (5) Kurakeni, (0) Quilon, (7) Paliir. 
Mackenzie gives the same list, with some variation of spelling, 
except that he substitutes Maliankara for Kurakeni. Rac(p. 3()1) 
gives the list as (l) Craiiganore, (‘i) Quilon, (3) l^dur, (4) Parur, 

(5) South Pallipurani or Kokanuing.alum, (.5) Ncraniiin, (7) Nell- 
akkul, called also Chael or Shail. Richards is responsible for the 
statement that 

* One of the seven churches founded by St. 'fhonias was at a )>Irire 
named Chuyal in the eastern hills of Travancore. It lias long been 
abandoned, owing to wild animals, but the ruins remain, and would 
repay antiquarian researcli’ (p. 91). 

I cannot explain the discrepancies in the lists, or saj' anything 
more about the alleged mins at Chayal (ftlias Ncllakkul, Chad, 
or Shail). 

St. Thomas is believed to have ordained priests from two Piets 

families ; namely, one at Shank.avapuri, -vvliich died out, and th<‘ 
otlier at Pakalonniattam, which survived into the nineteenth 
century, and supjiliecl archdeacons in the Portuguese and bishojvs 
in the Dutch period (Mackenzie, p. 137 ; Richards, p. 75). 

‘There is no doubt’, Mr. V, Nagam Aiya observes, *as to the 
tradition that St Thoraa.s came to Malabar and converted a few families 
of Nambudiris, some of whom were ordained by him as priests, such as 
those of Sankarapuri and Pakalomattam.^ For in coiisonam e with this 

* Richards spells * Pakalonmat- (ibid.,p, 137) writes‘PalomattaiiP. 

tarn \ Aiya (Manual^ U, writes Probably the first form is correct, 

* Pakalomattam while Mackenzie 
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lonp;-.standin^ inulifcional l>elief in the minds of the people of the Apostle’s 
mission and labours among high-easte Hindus, we nave [it] before us 
to-day the fact that certain Syrian Christian women, particularly of 
a Dcsom emailed Kunnamko1am,^wear clothes as Nambuairi women do, 
move about screening themselves with huge umbrellas from the gaze 
of profane eyes os those women do, and will not marry, except per¬ 
haps in exceptional cases and that only recently, but from among 
dignified families of similar aristocratic descent. This is a valuable piece 
of eviden<*e of the conduct of the community, corroborating the early 
tradition extant on the coast.’ {MamwU II, 

Mr. Aiya goes on to notice the Malabar version of the Abbaiics 
story of the Ada, wliicl^ is given more fully from a Malayalam 
manuscript by Richards (p. 

'J'h<‘ martyrdom of St. Thomas at any place may be doubteil, 
because an early writer named Heraeleon, cited by Clement of 
Alexandria (r. a. n. 900), states that Thomas was not martyred 
(Medlyeott, p. 190), 'J’he Roman Catholic writers, of eoiirse, 
impugn the statement of H<‘racleon, hut anybody is at liberty to 
believe it if he ehoses to do so. 

The earliest t(*stimony to tlie existence of a Cliristian Chnrcli 
m Socotra, deprived from Persia, is that of Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
who wrote in a d. About a tliousaiid years later (1542), 

Si. Francis Xavier found nominally Christian eongregalions in 
the i hind, who claimed descent from the conv<a*ts made by 
St. Thomas, The belief that Thcojihilus. tlie missionary sent 
out by Constantine about a.d. hat, visited Socotra appears to be 
erroncois (Medlyeott, p]>, l.hb, Ih8, 19d-520J),^ Bishop Medly- 
entt is, J tfiink, right in holding that Theophilns visited Malabar 
a.id found ( hristians in that region. 

IJistoneal traditions of India and (Vylon wlien read together 
seem U) i*ariy the evidonee for the existence of the Church in 
M.'ilab.tr back to the third century. We learn from the Cey¬ 
lonese chronicle, the 3/fl/a/iw?h,sY/(oh. xxxvi), com poised about tlie 
beginning of the sixth century, that in the reign of king Gotha- 
kahhaya or Meghavarnfibhaya, whom Geiger places in a.d. 802 
-I.";, a learned Tamil heretic overcame an orthodox Buddhist 
theologian in controversy and gained the favour of the king, wdio 
plae(‘d his son under his tuition. The MaharathSa represents the 
victor in the disputation as being a monk named Sanghamitra, 
‘ versed in the teachings concerning the exorcism of spirits and 
Fii} forth ’. Mr. K. G. Soshar Aiynr interprets this statement as 
meaning really that the successful controversialist was a Hindu, 
and identifies liiin with the famous ^iva saint Manikka(or Maid) 
V’^aSagar.''* The Tamil lives of that personage affirm that the 

’ The stHtoincnt at the top of ^ Tamilian Antiquary ^vo] A ^ no, 4>, 
p. 13(i (Mcdlyct^f t) that the story of p. 54. The writer does not cite the 
the mission of Theophilus refers to statement in the Mahdmmia cor- 
Socotra is a slip, contradicted on rectly. The Tamil legend is given 
pp. ma, 9oi, and with good reason, ibid., p, 66, and in Po^, 

gam, p. xxxi. 
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saint actually converted the kin^ of Ceylon towai'ds the end of 
his career. That kin#jf may be identified with (lotliakabhayaj 
and it is possible that tlie author of the Mahdvamsa may have 
misrepresented the Saiva Hindu Manikka Vasagar as Saiighainitra, 
a Buddhist heretic. 

How'ever little credit we may be disposed to give to the story Manikka 
about the conversion of the king of Ceylon, or to the ideniifica- 
tion of that king with (lothakabhaya of the Mahdvanda^ I see no 
reason for hesitating to believe the Indian tradition that Ma- 
iiikka Vil^agar visited Malabar and reconverted two fainibcs of 
Christians to Hiiiduisni. The descendants of those families, who 
are still known as Manigramakai’s, are not admitted to tiill 
privileges as caste Hindus. Some traditions place the reconver¬ 
sion as liaving occurred about .\. i>. "270. If that dale he at all 
nearly correct, the Malabar Church jnusl be considerably ohh*r. 

So far as I can appreciate the value of tin? arguments from llu' 
history of Tamil literature, there .seems l<i be good independent 
reasons for believing that Manikka Vai^agai* may have lived in the 
third century. Some authors even place him about the begin¬ 
ning of the second century.' If he really lived so early, his rela¬ 
tion with the Church in Malabar would coniine the belief in its 
apostolic origin. 


' T. PonnainbaLiiu Piltai, quot¬ 
ing various authorities, in Tttjnllian 
Antlqtuiry^ vol. i, no, 4*, pp. T.'i-fi; 
see also ibid., pp. 53-5; and 
Mackenzie, p. 138. The notion 
that the tradition about the origin 
of the Manigramakars has anything 


to do with Manicheans is untenable. 
The late Hr. Pope, shortly before 
liis death, expressed his acceptance 
of the opinion that Manikka lived 
hot than the fourth century 

h( p. 54;. 
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THE KUSHAN OR INDO-SCYTHIAN DYNASTY 
FROM ABOUT a.d. 20 to a.d. 225 

Thb migrations of the nomad nations of the Central Asian 
steppes, briefly noticed in the last preceding chapter, pro¬ 
duced on the political fortunes of India effects so momentous 
that they deserve and demand fuller treatment. 

A tribe of Turk! nomads, known to Chinese authors as 
the Hiung-nu, succeeded in inflicting upon a neighbouring 
and rival horde of the same stock a decisive defeat before the 
middle of the second century b. c. The date of this event is 
stated as 165 n. c. by most scholars, while Dr. Franke gives 
_the limiting dates as 174 and 160 n. c. The Yueh-chi were 
icompelled to quit the lands which they occupied in the pro¬ 
vince of Kan-suh in North-western China, and to migrate 
westwaids in search of fresh pasture-grounds. The moving 
horde musteved a force of bowmen, estimated to number from 
one hundred to two hundred thousand; and the whole mul¬ 
titude must have comprised, at least, from half a million to 
a million jjersons of all ages and both sexes.^ 

In the course of their westward migration in search of 
grazing-grounds adequate foir the sustenance of their vast 
numbers of horses, cattle, and sheep, the Yueh-chi, moving 
along the route past Kucha (N. lat. 41‘‘ 38', E. long. SS” 25'), 
to the north of the desert of TaklatnakUn, the Gobi of old 
maps, came into conflict with a smaller horde, named Wu- 
4 i4rich oocupira'tne basin of the Hi river ind its southern 
tributaries^ the Tekes and Konges.^ The Wu-sun, although 

’ The Yueh-chi were not snub- The corns of Kanishka and Hn- 
nosed Mongols, but big men with vishka, m well as those of Kad- 
pink complexions and large noses, phises II, present recognisable 
resembling the Hiung-nCi in manners portraits. See Plates of Goins, amie. 
and customs (KingsmiU,/. JR. ./I. ^ Chavannes, Tures Oceidmiamf 

1882, j), T, of reprint of IntercoursB p. 

0 / China with Ea$iern Tt^kestan)* 
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numbering a force of only ten thousand bowmen, could not 
submit patiently to the devastetion of their lands, and sought 
to defend them. But the superior numbers of the Yueh-chi 
assured the success of the invaders, who slew the Wu-sun chief¬ 
tain, and then passed on westwards, beyond Lake Issyk-kul, 
the Lake Tsing of Iliuen Tsang, in search of more spacious 
pastures. A small section of the immigrants, diverging to the 
south, settled on the Tibetan border, and became known as 
the Little Yueh-chi; while the main body, which continued 
the westward march, was designated the Great Yueh-chi. 

The next foes encountered by the Yueh-chi were the Defeat of 
Sakas, or Se, who doubtless included more than one horde; fhc 
for, as Herodotus observes, the Persians were accustomed to 
use the term Sakai to denote all Scythian nomads. The 
Sakas, who dwelt to the west of the Wu-sun, and to the 
north of the Jaxartes (Syr Darya) also attempted to defend 
their lands; but met with even worse success than the 
W u-sun, being compelled to vacate their pasture-grounds in 
favour of the victorious Yueh-chi, wlm occupied them. The 
Sakas were forced to migrate in search of new quarters, and, 
ultimately, as stated in the last preceding chapter, made 
their way into India through the northern passes.^ 

For some fifteen or twenty years the Yueh-chi remained 140 b,c. 
tmdisturbed in their usurped territory. But meantime their 
ancient enemies, the Hiung-nu, had protected the infant son Yiieh-ehi. 


> In the time of Darius, son of 
Hystaspes (500 ii.c.)t the Sakai, 
with the Caspii, formed the fifteenth 
satrapy; and, in the army of Xerxes, 
they were associated with the 
Bactrians under the command of 
Hystaspes, the son of Darius and 
Atossa {Herod, iii, 93; vii, 64), 
Now that the position of the Wu-sun 
has been determined, and the line 
of the Yueh-chi migration thus 
fixed, the approximate location of 
the Sakai must be os stated^n the 
text* Strabo dearly states that the 
Sakai and allied tribes came from 
the neighbourhood of the Jaxartes. 
Canon Rawlinson^s (pinion that 
they occupied the K^hgor and 
Yaricand territory in the days of 


Darius (Herod, traiisl, vol ii, 4^)3; 
V, 170) is no longer tenable. The 
Saka migration is discussed fully 
in my paper, * The Sakas in 
Northern India,* Z. I>. M. 1907, 
pp. 403-21; and by Dr. F. W. 
Tliomas in his valuable article ‘ Sa- 
kastana* (./. R, A, S., 1906, pp. 181- 
216, 460-4). He shows reasons for 
believing that Sakas had been set¬ 
tled in Sstan from very early times, 
and for holding that an irruption 
of Sakas into Uiat country in the 
second century b.c. is improbaUe. 
In my second edition I had as¬ 
sumed the reality of such an irrup¬ 
tion, but now am disposed to agr^ 
with Dr. Thomas. 
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of the slain Wii-sun chieftain^ who had grown to manhood 
under their care. This youths with Hiung-nu help, attacked 
the Yueh-chi, and avenged his father’s death by driving 
them from the lands which they had wrested from the 

E s^akas. Being thus forced to resume their march, the 
ueh-chi moved into the valley of the Oxus, and reduced 
subjection its peaceful inhabitants, known to the Chinese 
as Ta>hia. The political domination of the Yueh-chi pro¬ 
bably was extended at once over Bactria, to the south of the 
Oxus, but the head-quarters of the horde continued for many 
years to be on the north side of the river, and the pastures 
on that side sufficed for the wants of the new-comers. 


TheYueh- In the course of time, which may be estimated at one or 
down. ^ generations, the Yueh-chi lost their nomad habits; 
and became a settled, territorial nation, in actual occupation 
of the Baetrian lands south of the river, as well as of 
Sogdiana to the north, and were divided into five princi¬ 
palities. As a rough approximation to the truth, this 
political and social development, with its accompanying 
growth of population, may be assumed to have been com- 
10 ». c, pleted about 10 n. c. 

Unifica- For the next century nothing is known about Yueh-chi 
YwWhi history; but more than a ^undred years after the division 
kingdom, of the nation into five territorial principalities, situated to the 
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north of the Hindu Kush, the chief of the Kushan section sji 
^he ji orde. who is conventionally known tcTEuropean writers 
Its Kadphiscs I, succeeded in imposing his authority on his 
Ifcolleagues, and establishing himself as sole monarch of the 
I Yueh-chi nation. His accession as such may be dated 
$ approximately in the year A.n. I.*!, which cannot be far 
’ wrong.' 


' Many books antedate the uni¬ 
fication of the Kush&u monarchy 
in consequence of a misundetstana- 
ing of a condensed veraion of the 
history given in Martvan-iin’s 
Chinese encyclopaedia dtof the 
thirteenth century. The pnblioa- 
tion of translations of the original 
texts whidi the eocydqMtMist 
abstneted has made the brue 


meaning plain, atthongh exact 
dates are not known, 
it should hereafter be proved ttiat 
the inscripHtms of KaaldAM: slid 
his successors are dated iuia Mia^ 
era, the soundness of file 
logioal tthent Hdqpt^. ;lp >1iir 

SeA The lito hiaitdrw 
phisw 1 in the Bte wWf' 
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The pressure of population upon the means of subsistence. The Yueh- 
which had impelled the Yueh-chi horde to undertake 
long and arduous march from the borders of China to the Kush. 
Hindu Kush, now drove it across that barrier, and stimulated 
Kadphises I to engage in the formidable task of subjugating 
the provinces to the south of the mountains. 

* He made himself master of Ki-pin (? Kashmir, ? Kafiristan) Emj)ire of 
as well as of the Kabul territory,^ and, in the course of a long J^Sses I. 
reign, consolidated his power in Bactria, and found time to 
attack the Parthians. His empire thus extended from the 
frontiers of Persia to the Indus, or perhaps to the Jihlain, 
and included Sogdiana, now the Khanate of Bukhara, with 
probably all the territories comprised in the existing kingdom 
of Afghanistan. The complete subjugation of the hardy moun¬ 
taineers of the Afghan highlands, who have withstood so 
many invaders with success, must have occupied many years. 


tsieU-kMo of the Chinese, and the 
Kozolakadaphcs,Kozoulokadphises, 
and Kujulakarakadphises of various 
coins. The exact meaning of these 
names or titles is unknown. Full 
references will be found in my 
pajKr entitled 'The Kushan or 
IndchScythian Period of Indian 
Hlstonr' (/. jK. a. 8., pp. 1- 
64), 1 have given up the theory 
advocated in that essay that the 
Kushans used the Laukika era. 
The name of the elan is spelled 
Kiishana in the KharoshthT script, 
which does not mark long vowels, 
but Uiere is good Chinese and Sas- 
sanian evidence that the second 
vowel was long, e.g. the words 
rabhd Kiuhdn on coins of Horraasd 
II (a.d. 302-9). See Drouin, ‘ Les 
L<%ende8 des Monnaies Sassanides," 
in Arehiologiquei 1898, pp. 

69 foU. 1 therefore follow Cunning¬ 
ham and Drouin in using the fbrm 
^Kushan* instead of the more 
fiuhloiiabIe*Kushana\ As regards 
dates, I bAveadopted the suggestion 
R. D. Baneiji* 

^ the Chinese texts,as M. Sylvain 
jUvi has proved conduaivly, dis- 
ttugnish Ki*ptil from Kao-fU, or 
KWniL The signification of Ki-pin 
or Karpin has varied. In the 


seventh c»entury, in the time of 
the Tang dynasty, it generally, 
although not invariably, meant 
Kapito, or North-eastern Afghan¬ 
istan. In the time of the Han and 
Wei dynasties the term ordinarily 
meant Kashmir. The period re¬ 
ferred to in the text being that of 
the beginning (a, n. 23 ) of the later 
Han dynasty, Ki-pin perhaps should 
be interpreted as meaning Kashmir 
(Sylvain L^vi, in A,^ tome vii, 
scr. ix, p, 161; tomcx,pp. 526-31; 
Chavannes, Tnrat Oceidentaux, pp. 
52, 276, and Addenda, p. 307, at 
top; Voyage, de Song Yun^ p, 54). 
But the KapiiSa signification would 
suit better. See the learned observa¬ 
tions of Watters (On Yuanrchwang. 
i, 259), who points out that 'in 
many Chinese treatises Ka-pin is 
a geographical term of vague and 
varying extension, and not the 
description of a particular country. 
It is applied in different works to 
Kapis, Nagar, Gandhara, Udyftna, 
ana Kashmir.* Sir M. A. Stein spells 
IG-pin as Chi-pin. All Chinese 
names ige spelt in a neat variety 
ofwaysbydifferentauthors. Dates, 
also, are given with a certain 
amount of variation. 
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and cannot be assigned to any particular year, biit a. d. SO 
may be taken us a mean date for the conquest of Kabul. 

The Yueh-chi advance necessiirily involved the suppression 
of tlie Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian chiefs of principalities 
to the west of the Indus; and in the last preceding chapter 
proof has been given of the manner in which the coinage 
legibly records the outline of the story of the gradual super- 
session of Hermaios, the last Greek prince of Kabul, by the 
barbarian invaders. 

The final extinction of the Indo-Parthian power in the 
Punjab and tlie Indus valley probably was reserved for tlie 
reign of Kanishka. 

At the age of eighty Kadphises I closed his victorious reign, 
and was succeeded, in or about a. d. 45, by his son, who is 
most conveniently designated as Kadphises II.}„ This prince, 
no less ambitious and enterprising than his father, devoted 
hiiuBclf to the further extension of the Yueh-chi dominion. 

Tl'Cre is reason to believe that he conquered the Punjab- 
aiid a considerable part of the Gangetic plain, probably as 
fur as Benares. In the Indus valley Low^cr Sind would seem 
to have continued under the rule of Parthian chiefs. The 
conquered Indian provinces were administered by military 
viceroys, to whom should be attributed the large issues of 
coins known to numismatists as those of the Nameless King, 
which arc extremely common all over Northern India from 
the Kabul Valley to Gha/ipur and Benares on the Ganges, 
as well as in Cutch (Kachchh) and Kathiawar.^ 

The embassy of Chang-kien in 1^5-115 b.c. to the 
Yueh-chi, M'hile they still resided in Sogdiana to the north 


‘ Yen-kao-ohiiw of the Chinese i 
Wima (Ooemo) I^dphises, &c., of 
the coins. 

* No inscriptions of Kadphises II 
being known, the evidence for the 
extent of his Indian dominions 
rests chiefly on the distribution of 
his coins. When the 
was written, about a.d. 80, Par¬ 
thian chiefs still ruled the Indus 
delta, 'fhe proof that the Name¬ 
less King, was con¬ 

temporary with Kadphises II is 


given in detail by c;unningham 
(iVuffi. Chron., 1899, p. 711. His 
coins, mostly copper or branse, 
include a few in mm silver,. Both 
Kadjdiises 11 and the Ns^c^s 
King use the title tOtir-mtgati f>ei 
while the former mUb-, 
baiiltus ba»nie», ‘Ung of amglB/ 
the latter describes hiauidf aa wt- 
Uu$ bariUuOn, ‘leldl^ 

The pardci^e probwl^ltj^l^t^; 
subordinate raidt. Set Com 
inI.M.,vtA.h 
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of the Oxus, had brought the western barbarians into touch 
with the Middle Kingdom, and for a century and a quarter 
the emperors of China kept up intercourse with the Scythian 
powers. In the year a. d. 8 official relations ceased, and when 
the first Han dynasty came to an end in A. d. S3, Chinese 
influence in the western countries had been reduced to nothing.' 

Fifty years later Chinese ambition reasserted itself, and for 
a period of thirty years, from a.d. 73 to lOS, General Pan-chao a.d. 
led an army from victory to victory, nciarly as far as the 
confines of the Roman empire,* and thus effected the greatest 
westward extension ever attained by the power of China. 

The king of Khotan, who had first made his submission in 
A.D. 73, was followed by several other princes, including the 
king of Kashgar, and the route to the west along the 
southern edge of the desert was thus opened to the arms 
and commerce of China. The reduction of Kucha and 
Kara-shahr in a. d. 94 similarly threw open the northern road. 

The steady advance of the victorious Chinese evidently «. a. d. oo. 
alarmed the Kushan king, presumably Kanishka the sue- 
cessor of Kadphises II, who regarded himself as the equal of 
the emperor, and had no intention of accepting the position of 
a vassal. Accordingly, in a. d. 90, he boldly asserted his equal¬ 
ity by demanding a Chinese princess in marriage. General 
Pan-chao, who considered the proposal an affront to his 
master, arrested the envoy and sent him home. Kanishka, 
unable to brook this treatment, equipped a formidable force of 
70,000 cavalry under the command of his viceroy Si, which 
was dispatched across the Tsung-ling range, or Taghdumbash 
P&mir, to attack the Chinese. The army of Si probably ad¬ 
vanced by the Tashkurghan Pass, some fourteen thousand feet 
high,^ and was so shattered by its sufferings during the pas- 

> Prof. Douglas says that ‘ an romain * (JTotM tur let JndurSeiftluts, 
army under Genenu Pan-c’bao p. SO). 

uuuchedto Khoten,and even car- ‘ For an account of TSshknrghan 
tied their country’s flw to the shores in the Sarlkol tract of themoun- 
of the Caq^an Sea ’ (^tna, in Story tains, see Stein, PreMmmary Beport 
ofNi^nsS^es,p.l8). M.Sylvatn of EimiorattoninCkmiuTurkettaa, 

Ei^vt, refiirring to Mailla, uittoire pp. fl-lS; Sand^mrud Httuu qf 
ffHdnda da la Ckrns, says—* jus- Khotan, ch. v; Anemt KhoUmf 
‘^’aox confins do namde gr^oo- p. 54, note 17. 
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sage of the mouutaitis, that when it emerged into the plain 
below^ either that of Kashgar or Yarkand, it fell an easy prey 
,j to Pan-cliao, and was totally defeated. Kanishka was com- 
Ipelled to pay tribute to China, and the Chinese annals record 
’ the arrival of several missions bearing tribute at this period,^ 
r. A.D. m In thus mentioning the operations presumably attributable 
to Kanishka, I have interrupted the story of Kadphises II, who 
India. proceeded apparently to complete the conquest of Upper 
India began by his predecessor* 

Roman The Yueh-chi conquests opened up the overland path of 
influence, commerce between the Roman empire and India* Kadphises I, 
who struck coins in bronze or copper only, imitated, after his 
conquest of Kabul, the coinage either of Augustus in his 
latter years, or the similar coinage of Tiberius (a. d. 14 to 88), 
When the Roman gold of the early emperoi’S began to pour 
into India in payment for the silks, spices, gems, and dyestuffs 
of the East, Kadphises II perceived the advantage of a gold 
currency, and struck an abundant Issue of orientalized 
agi'ceing in weight with their prototypes, and not much inferior 
in purity. Iti Southern India, which, during the same period, 
maintaiiied an active maritime trade with the Roiiiau empire, 
ti e local kings did not attempt to copy the imperial aum; 
which were themselves imported in large quantities, and^used 
for currency purposes, just us English sovereigns now are in 
many parts of the world.'^ 


^ *ln the time of the Emperor 
Hwa r*-Hiao-houo-ti, or Ho-tl] 
(89-105) they [the Indians] often 
sent messengers to China and pre¬ 
sented someUiing, as if it were tneir 
tribute. But afterwards Uiose of 
the western regions rebelled (against 
the emperor of China), and inter* 
rupted their communication, until 
the second year of the period Yen* 
hsi (159) in the reign of the £mpe* 
ror Kwan f- Hwan-til (147-67)* 
{Atmali of Later Han as 

translated by Prof. Leggein InSa^ 
WhaJt con it Teaeih ttsf, p. 277). 

‘ For weights and assays of 
KushSn coins, see Cunningham 
(Coins Med. India^ p, 16). The 
opinions expressed by Von Sallet 


{Nachfolyer Alexanders^ pp. 56, 81) 
that the close resemblance between 
the heads of Kadphises 1 and 
Augustus is due to fortuitous coin¬ 
cidence, and that Uiere is no reason 
to connect the weight of the Kushin 
coins with that of the imperial 
aarsi, can only be regarded as 
stxan^ aberrations of that distin- 
gmished numismatist. The one 
silver coin of Kadphises 11 whi<di 
is known weighs 56^ gtahis, and 
thus agrees in weight, as Cunnii^- 
ham observed, with a Roman aflver 
denarnu. For an account of large 
finds of Roman coins in Indfest ac’c 
Thurston, Coin CaJtaL No^ 2 of 
Ifadras Mueeum ; and, more ftdly, 
Sewelli ‘Roman Coins ftHind In 
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The victorious reign of Kadphises II undoubtedly was Duration 
prolonged^ and may be supposed to have covered a space of KiSpfiises 
about thirty-three years, from a.d. 55 to 78,^ H. 

Kadphises II was succeeded by Kanishka^ who alone among a, d. 78. 
the Kushan kings has left a name cherished by tradition, and 
famous far beyond the limits of India. His name, it is true, 
is unknown in Europe, save to a few students of unfamiliar 
lore, although it lives in the legends of Tibet, China, and 
Mongolia, and is scarcely less significant to the Buddhists of | 
those lands than that of Asoka himself. Notwithstanding the ; 
widespread fame of Kanishku, his authentic history is scanty, 
and his chronological position strangely open to doubt. 
Unluckily no passage in the works of the accurate Chhicse 
historians has yet been discovered which synchronizes him 
with any definite name or event in the well-ascertained history 
of the Middle Kingdom. The Chinese books which mention ^ 


India,’ J. It. A. K, 1904., p, 591. 
The teBtimony of Plinv {Hvti. Nat. 
xii, 16) to the drain of Roman gold 
in exchange for Indian, Arabian, 
and Chinese luxuries is well 
known* Miniraaque computa- 
tione milies centena inilia sester- 
tidm annis omnibus India et Seres 
peninsulaque ilia imperio nostro 
adimunt. Tanto nobis delieiae et 
femiiiae constant. Quota enim 
portio ex illis ad deos quaeso lain 
uti ad inferos pertinet ? * 

^ No definite proof of the length 
of this reign can be given, but the 
extent of the eonauests made by 
I^idphises II and the large volume 
of his coinage are certain indica¬ 
tions that his reign was protracted. 
Cunningham assigned it a duration 
of years. My presentation of 
the history of Kanishka is largely 
based on the original and y^iuble 
essay by Mr, R. D. Baneniof tiie 
Indian Museum, entitled ‘ The 
Scythian Period of Indian History' 
{Ind. ia08. pp. 25-75). His 
explanation of the overlapping of 
the dates of Kanishka, Vssisiika, 
and Huvishka> satisfactory to my 
judgement^ a^ I am convinced 
Kanishka of the year ii 
mentioned in the Ara inscription 
is the same person as the Kanishka 


of the years il aud il mentioned 
in inscriptions previously known. 
Prof. Luders’s view that the 
Kanishka of the Ara record may 
have been the grandson of the 
Kanishka of the years 3 and 11 
seems to rue to be ill-founded 
(SUmiiysbHr. d. him. prmss. Ahad. 
d. Wusfiru^ch.. 1912, p. 827). I think 
that Prof. Liiders is right in reading 
Ka'imrasa ‘Caesaii*, as a title of 
Kanishka in the Ara inscription, 
but the rccading is not sufficiently 
clear to justify stress being laid 
upon it. The name of Kanishka 
is sometimes spelled KSioishka. 
While I do not affirm as a fact that 
the Saka era of a.u. 78 was 
established by Kanishka, or that 
it coincides with the date of his 
accession, 1 now think it highly 
probable that the Saka era marks 
either the accession or the corona¬ 
tion of Kanishka. The relegation 
of that monarch to 58 ii.c., so 
strenuously advocated by Dr. Fleet, 
is wholly out of the question in 
my judgement. See discussion in 
J. R. A. 8. , 1913. 1 have no doubt 
that the Kadphises kings preceded 
Kanishka, and am pleased to find 
that the new evidence from TaxUa 
confirms my opinion. 
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hira-^re all, so far as is yet known, merely Buddhist works of 
edification, and not well adapted to serve aS mines of historic 
fact. They are, in truth, as are the books of Tibet and 
Mongolia, translations or echoes of Indian tradition, and no 
student needs to be told how baffling are its t^agaries* 
Kanishka and his proximate successors certainly are mentioned 
in an exceptionally large number of inscriptions, of which 
considerably more than a score are dated ; and it might be 
expected that this ample store of epigraphic material would 
set at rest all doubts, and establish beyond dispute the essential 
outlines of the Kushan chronolc^. But, unfortunately, the 
dates are recorded in such a fashion as to be open to various 
interpretations, and eminent scholars are still to be found who 
place the accession of Kanishka in 58 
date. I have no doubt whatever that the numismatic evidence 
idone—a class of evidence ^unduly depreciated by some 
historical students—proves conclusively that Kanishka lived 
at a time considerably later than the Christian era, subsequent 
to both Kadphisea I and Kadphises II, and was exposed to 
the influence of the Roman empire. Many other lines of 
evidenci*, of great force when brotight together, lead to the 
conclusion that Krjiishka came to the throne late in the 
first century of the Christian era, and most probably in A. D. 78, 
directly succeeding Kadphises II. 

Kanishka un(|uestionably belonged to the Kushan section 
I of the Yueh-chi nation, as did the Kadphises kings, and there 
I does not seem to be sufficient reason for believing that he was 


1 Dr. Fleet maintains the 58 b. c. 
date, and the Messrs. Bhandarkar 
have advocated the late date, a. d. 
^rs. But their theory Is clearly 
indefensible. The surotantial con¬ 
troversy is between the scholars 
who place the accession of Kanishka 
in 58 B.c. and those who date it in 
or about a.d. 78. It is possible 
that the KushSn kin^ may have 
used a special era, mstinct from 
the Saka, but it is unlikely. If 
such an era was used, it nes^ 
after, not before, A.n. 78. Br. 
Marshall, C.I.E., the Director¬ 
-General of the Archaeological 


Survey, has been convinced by 
the direct evidence of the stratifi¬ 
cation of the remains of Taxila that 
Kanishka reigned In the swond 
rather than the first century of the 
Christian era, and that it is quHe 
impossible tn deeapt Fleet's 
date for his accession^ ‘ A tieariy 
complete list of the dated inscri]^ 
tions will be found in the authors 
paper on the Kushan period, died 
anU^ p, 25U For record of the 
third year of Kaidshka at filmath 
near Benares, see Bp* vifi,. 
173. Other addltioos abo have 
been made to the list. 
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Junconnected with although we know now that Kamshka 

|was not the son of Kadphises II, his father’s name being 
Vajheshka, or Vajheshpa, according to the best reading of the 
inscription which gives it. The coins of both Kadphises II and 
Kanishka, found together in many places, frequently display 
in the field the same four-pronged symbol, and agree accurately 
in weight and fineness, besides exhibiting a close relationship 
in the obverse devices.^ The inevitable inference is that the 
two kings were very near in time to one another—in fact, 
that one immediately followed the other. . Now Kadphises II 
(Yen-kao-ching) was beyogd doubt not only tho successor 
,but the son of Kadphises I (Kieu-tsieu-k’io), who died at the 
lage of eighty after a long reign, and consequently Kanishka, 
'if closely associated with Kadphises II, must have been his 
successor. If, as some scholars hold, the group of kings 
comprising Kanishka, Vasishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva 
preceded Kadphises I, the coins of the two prlr^'^es last named 
should be found together, as they are not, and those of 
Kadphises II aiid Kanishka should not be associated, as they 
are. We must accept the Chinese evulence that Kadphises II 
(Yen-kao-ching) * conquered T’ien-chu (India), and then set 
up generals, who governed in the name of the Yueh-chi’. 
Nobody can dispute the fact that Kanishka, Vasishka, and 
Huvishka were well established in power at Mathura on the 
Jumna as well as in Kashmir and in the intermediate Panjab. 
It is not apparent how they could have attained that position 
prior to the ^conquest of India’ by Kadphises II, as attested 
by the Chinese historian. Without further pursuing in detail 
a tedious archaeological argument, it will suibce to say here 
that ample, and it may now be said conclusive, reason can be 
shown for holding that the great majority of Indianists are 

^ Bxaixiples of the association of and Huvishka (Thomas, Prinsep’s 
the coins oi Kadphises II and note); (3) Masson’s, 

Kanlshlmi oret (1) In GopElpur coHections from Beghram, 95 miles 
District; coins of from Kabul (ibid., pp. 344-51). 
Kad^li^ I(*l^Y>i8hka, Huvishka, See also Ariann Antiqvn. The 
and a much earlier prince, Ayu numerous coins found by Dr. 
Mitra {Proe. A* B» i?., 1396, 100); Marshall at Taxila clearly establl.^^h 

(6) Benares board, of 163 pieces, the order of the dynasties as stated 
namely 19 of Kadphisea it, and in the text, 
the rest (i not read) Of Kanishka 

im 
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right in placing the Kaniahka group directly after that of the 
Kadphises kings. Our knowledge is so limited that difficulties 
remain, whatever theory be adopted^ but the ordinary arrange* 
merit of the royal names appears to be strictly in accordance 
with the liistoiy of other nations, and with the phenomena of 
artistic, literary, and religious development.^ 

Kanishha, then, may be assumed to have succeeded 
Kadphises II, to whom presumably he was related, in or about 
A. D. 78. Tradition and the monuments and inscriptions of 
his time prove that his sway extended all over North-Western 
India, probably as far south as the Vindhyas, as well as over 
the remote regions beyond the Pamir passes. 


Dr. Fleet {J, R. A. S., 1903, 
905, 1906, 1913, various papers), 
as well as Dr. O. Franke, of Berlin 
(Beitrdge aus chinmschen Qubllm 
znr Kenninhit der Turkvblk«r und 
Sky then Zentralanens^ Berlin, 1904), 
and Mr. James Kennedy, are of 
opinion that Kanishka, Yasishka, 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva pre(!eded 
the Kadphises kings, and that the 
Vikrama era of 58 b. c, either marks 
the accession of Kanishka or coin¬ 
cides wilii that event. I have care¬ 
fully studied tl^e publications of the 
scholars named, and regret that I 
must continue to differ from them, 
and to hold that the Kadphises 
kings preceded Kanishka, who 
came to the throne about a. d. 78. 
Dr. Fleet (/. 72. A. S., 1907, p. 1048) 
makes it clear that he attaches 
much weight to a tradition that 
Kanishka lived 400 years after 
the death of Buddha, and to Dr. 
Franke’s opinion. He further 
argues that his theory supplies 
a regular series of epigraphic 
dates, and that the absence of the 
Roman H from the coin legends of 
Huvishka indicates an early date 
for that king. The last two argu¬ 
ments cannot be discussed here, 
but 1 may note that another tradi¬ 
tion plac^es Kanishka 700 years after 
Buddha (Truf. Ani,^ xxxii, 1903, p. 
389). One such tradition is as good 
as another, and none is of vmue. 
Various tri^itions place Kanishka 
150, 300, or 500 years after the 
Nirv&na. Dr. Franke lays stress 


on the fact that Chinese historians, 
as distinguished from Buddhist 
writers, never mention Kanishka. 
But he himself sufficiently answers 
this arwraent by the remark that 
* with the year 194 a. d. the source 
was dried up from which the 
chronicler could draw informa¬ 
tion concerning the peoples of 
Turkestan ’ (,p. 71; see also p. 80). 
The other argument on which he 
relies is based on the well-known 
story telling how, in 9 b. c., a Yueh- 
chi king communicated certain 
Buddhist books to a Chinese 
official. The inference drawn is 
that the king in question must have 
been Kanishka. I admit the 
premise, that is to say, the fact 
that in the year 9 b. c. the king of 
Yueh-chi knew and cared some¬ 
thing about Buddhism; but 1 deny 
the conclusion drawn by Dr. Franke 
and M. Sylvain L^vi. There is no 
difficulty in devising better explana¬ 
tions of the admitted fact. Dr. 
Franke (p. 96) greatly underrates 
the power and influence of 
Kanishka. This misunderstanding 
appears to be ditc to the learnt 
author's avowed indiflSd'piice ^ to 
Indian archaeological evidence 
(p. 100). It seems to me that no 
historical problem can be solved 
satisfactorily without a ; carafisli 
review of the evkknet of ail 
and that reasooinf . which stitkdtA 
from grappling with cert^ dassea 
of facts cannot data to be dodstveu 
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Hiuen Tsang^ who recorded the histoiy or tradition which 
he learned in Kapisa, expressly states that ^ when Kanishka 
reigned in GandhSra his power reached the neighbouring 
states, and his influence extended to distant regions^. He 
kept order, we arc told, over a wide territory reaching to the 
east of the Tsung-ling mountains, that is to say, ^the 
meridional range or ranges which buttress tlie Pamir region 
on the east and divide it from the Tarim Ihisin.' ^ In India 
his coins are found constiintly associated with those of 
Kadphises II from Ktibul to Ghazipur on the Ganges, while 
their vast number and variety indicate a reign of con¬ 
siderable length. His dominions included Upper Sind,^ and 
his high reputation as a conqueror suggests the probability 
that he extended his power to the mouths of the Indus, and 
swept away, if they still existed, the petty Parthian princes 
who still ruled that region in the first century after Christ, 
but are heard of no more afterwards. 

The Indian embassy which offered its congratulations to Relations 
Trajan at some date after his return to Home in a. d. 99 may Rome, 
have been dispatched by Kanishka to announce his conquests.^ 

The temporary annexation of Mesopotamia between the 
Euphrates and Tigris in a.d. 116 by Trajan brought the 
Roman frontier within 600 miles of the western limits of 
the Yueh-chi empire. Although the province to the east of 
the Euphrates was given up by Hadrian in the year ttfter its 
annexation, there can be no doubt that at this period the 
rulers of Northern and Western India were well acquainted 
with the fame and power of the great empire in the west.* 

’ Sinn, AncittU Khotan, p. 27. * ‘And to Trajan after he had 

* Inscription at Sut; Vihfir, near arrived in Rome there came a great 
Bahawalpur. cd. Hoemle./»d. .^nt. many embassies from barl>ari(m 
X, 324, dated in the year 11 in the courts, and especially from the 
tdgn of mahdrdja rdJdtiriUa (Um- Indians . . . He (.Trajan) having 
pu(m Ktuathka, on toe dSth day of reached the ocean (at the mouth of 
me month Daisios of the Mace- the Tigris) saw a vessel setting 
donUn calendar. That calendar sail for India’ (Dion Cassius, 
mi^ht be used in connexion with Ilut. Horn., ix, 58; Ixvii, 28; in 
any era, as it was used with the McCrindle, Ane. India (1901), p. 

Pontic era of 897 b. c. by Pontic 313). 

(dties (Num. Chrpn., 1906, p. 118). * The provinces abandoned by 

Siraitany,JahingSr used the names Hadrian were Armenia, Mesono- 
of the Persian solar mimths with tamia, and Assyria (Merivale, Sm. 

^e Hljrl lunar year. of tht Rotmm, ch. bevi). 

S2 
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Conqii«!t| Kaniflhka may be credited intb haidcif' .'thife 

I gubjiigation and annexation of the secluded tide of E^hbir. 

^ He certainly showed a marked preference for dd%htfb 
country, where he erected numerous monuments, and founded 
a town, which, although now reduced to a pett^.viH^e, Stitt 
bears his honoured name.^ 

Attack on Tradition affirms that he penetrated far into the interior ol 
wtaJipu-j anjj attacked the king residing at the ancient imperial, 
I city of Pataliputra. It is said that he carried oS from that 
city a Buddhist saint named Asvaghosha. Comparison of the 
different versions of this story gives reasons for accepting as 
true at least the bare fact that Kanishka and Asvaghosha were 
contemporaries.''^ If the chronology adopted in this edition 


' Stein, HdjaU^ transL bk, i, 168- 
72. KanishUapiira is now repre¬ 
sented by the village of Kanispor, 
74" gft' E, long., 34'' 14' N. lat., 
situated between the Vitasta { Bihat) 
river and the high road leading 
from Varahamula (Baramula) to 
Srtnagar. The text of the Kashmir 
chronicle is us follows: ‘Then 
there j re in this land three 
kings, called Fushka, Jushka, and 
I^anishka, i^iio built three towns 
named after them. That wise king 
Jushka, who built Juslikapura with 
its Vihara, was also the founder of 
Jayasvamipura. These kings, who 
were given to ficts of piety, though 
descended from the Turuslika race, 
built at Sushkalctra, and other 
placej matkasy chaityasy and similar 
[structure^’ (Stein, transL lldja- 
tar.y Bk. 168-71). Kalhana 

adds that during the rule of those 
powerful princes Kashmir to a large 
extent was in the possession of the 
Buddhists. He dates them 150 
years after the Nirvana, which is, 
of course, absurd. Jushka suggests 
an *dternative form of the name to 
beJuvishka. His reality is attested 
by the continued existence qf his 
town, now the large village pf 
Zukur, to the north, of Srinagar. 
There is no sulQde&t reason to 
identify him with Vastudeva. He 
may have been merely a Viceroy 
tn Kashndr. Ckiina of KafiMika 
and Huvishkaare abundant in that. 


country. The word TartwftJba was 
often applied to Huliammadana, and 
meant, I think, sini{dy * foreigner 
from beyond the passes*; The 
t(*rm must not be interpr^ed. as 
impiyingabelief that Kanishka, ice ,, 


belonged to the Tuiks, 0 T any other 
distinct nomad pe<^]e. 

2 Chinese transl^on, made in 
A. i>. 479, of a lost Sanskrit work 
trailed the Sri Dhairmapi^kti^mn- 
praMya-niddim C?), in Ldvi, 
mr ks hido-Scyt^iMf p. 3d, Accord- 
ing to a Tibetan tradition,, Ka- 
ni^ka dispatched a friendly invita* 
tion to Aavaghosha, who, being 
unable to accept it On account m 
age and infirmities, sent his disciple 
jAAna Ya^ in his stead (transl. of 
Sump^i dCoijanff in 
Text Soe^y 1893, part iii, a 13). 4 
variaotverskm IsgiveninSchieiherV 
Tdrandihy ch. xil( and another hy 
Watters (ii. Id*), who says thatw 
saint was given to Ka-ni-tfc 
nishka), king of the Yue^, aS part 
of a war Inddittiify, .The nanh 
Kaniti, with , aspirated ^ #ed tfy‘ 
the Chinese authdr* is 
the tradition the 


of Kani 
ascribe the 
to Xanishtha , 
Bk. 

' 11 ^; AinijkiMii/i 
ubam In w uH 
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K ANISHKA*S. J861 

|p(e ^rrect^ the sway of the Indo'Scythkh oi^ KushdrO dynasty 
ww ^^etended during the reign of Kanishka over Western 
Indla^ throi^ the agency of Nahapftna^ the Kshaharftta 
satrap of MahUrSahtra^ and of Chashtana, the satrap of 
Ujjaiil>probably was a Saka, Both of those princes^ 
as jthetr official title indicates^ must have been suboixlinate to 
a paramount power, which cannot have been other than the 
government of Kanishka. 

Kanisbka^s capital was Purushapurn, the modern Pesha- His 
UVar, the city which then guarded, as it now does, the main 
road from the Afghan hills to the Indian plains. There, 
in his latter days, when he had become a fervent Buddhist, 
he erected a great relic tower, which seems to have deserved 
to rank among the wonders of the >vorld. The super¬ 
structure of carved wood rose in thirteen stories to a 
height of at least 400 feet, surmounted by a mighty iron 
pimi&cle. When Song-yun, a Chinese pilgilm, visited the 
spot at the beginning of the sixth century, this structure 
had been thrice destroyed by fire, and as often rebuilt by 
pious kings^ A monastery of exceptional magnificence 
which stood by its side,^ was still flourishing as a place of 


iu Kashmir^ Mr. Watters adds that 
* this great Buddhist, who ap¬ 
parently lived in the second century 
of Our era« was a poet, ntiisiciau, 
scholar; rellfinom controversialist, 
and aealous Buddhist monk, ortho¬ 
dox in creed, and a strict observer 
of discipline \ A^vaghosha was 
a pupil of PSrdva, who look a leading 
fSxt in Kahishka^a Council (Wat¬ 
ters, i, ^); M, Fouch^r also holds 
Indtipeudcmtly, from * le t^moignage 
des ba$-relien% that A^vaghosha 
in the second century after 
^r^t (£*-<<1^ pr4c&-bouddhiq^9f*t 
.If those o{^mpDS be well 
funded, and if was to 

some )^txteht conhmporary with 
JCanishka* Biat m 0 i|ari:!db eao^ 
JItave coma to the tihron^i In 58 a* e. 

^ For^ the topogmp Of Oan- 
aijmmi mhawar, 
^ is 

jSifss ffnc^0 


nath (Schiether, cli. xiii, p. 62) men¬ 
tions tlie neighbouring town of 
I*ushkalflvatl as a royal residence 
of Kanishka’s son. The fullest 
description of the great relic* tower 
is that by Soug-yuii (Beal, /i 0 (^ords, 
vol. i, p. chi, and in M. Chavauiies*s 
revised version, Hanoi, J903), It is 
mentioned by Fa-hicn xii) and 
Hiuen Tsang (Bk. ii, Beal, i, 99; 
Watters, i, 204). Even so late as 
A.tn 1030 AlbSrunf alludes to the 


JTaniJIC’Ohaitm (Sachau, transl. ii. 
11). ITic . monastery is described 
by Hiuen Tsang (Beal, i, 103). The 
identification of the site is due to 


M. Foucher (op. cit., pp. 9-13, with 
view plan). The site indicated 
by M, Foucher has been extravated 
by the Archaeological Department 
with remarkable success, the most 


notable discovery being that ot 
the nowcelebratea relic cawetbear- 


kg ail itnag^ and inscHptioh of 
Kanishka, whose Supeiiateiifitig 
Engineer had the Oreek name m 
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Buddhist education as late as the ninth century when it was 
visited by Viradeva, an eminent Buddhist scholar, who 
subsequently was appointed abbot of Nalanda in the reign 
of king Devapala of Magadha (c. a. d. 844-92),^ 

The final demolition of this celebrated establishment un* 
doubtedly must have been due to the Muhammadan invasions 
of Mahmud of Ghazni and his successors. Muslim zeal 
against idolatry was always excited to acts of destruction by 
the spectacle of the innumerable images with which Buddhist 
holy places were crowded. 

Parthian The ambition of Kanishka, as already observed, was not 
confined by the limits of India. He is allegfed to have 
bngaged in successful war with the Parthians, having been 
Uttacked by the king of that nation, who is described by 
the tradition as ‘veiy stupid and with a violent temper^.* 
The prince referred to may be either Chosroes (Khusru), 
or one of the rival kings who disputed the possession of the 
Partiiian throne between a.u. 108 and 130.® 

Conquest , The most striking military exploit of Kanishka was his 
Kar^ Ysi^' of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, extensive pro- 

kand, and vinces of Ch'nese Turkestan lying to the north of Tibet and 
the east of the Pdnurs, and at that time, as now, dependencies 
of China.* When he had attempted the same arduous 
-adventure in A.u. 90, he had failed ignominiously, as already 
related, and had been compelled to pay tribute to China; 
but, at a later date, after the death of Pan>chao, and when 
he felt himself secure in the peaceful possession of India and 
Kashmir, he was better prepared to surmount the appalling 
difficulties of conveying an effective army across the passes 
of the Taghdumbaeh Pamir, which no modern ruler of India 
would dare to face. Kanishka succeeded in his second 
expedition; and not only freed himself from the obligation 

AgesUao8(/.I2.^. 1908,p. 1109 1 * L4vi, op. cit., p. 40. 

Ann. llup. Arch. S., India, 1908-9, G. ^wlinson, Partih/iA (1893), 
pp. 38-60; llift. of Finn Art in p. 316. 

India and Ceylon, pp. .356-8, pi. * Y&rkand represents the modem 
ixxv>. pionunciadon. YAikand often oc- 

* Ghosrawa inscription, ed. and curs in Muhammadan texts (Stein, 
transl. by Kielhorn, Ind, Ant., xvii Ane, Khotan, n. 87). 

(1888), pp. 307-13. 
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of paying tribute to China, but exacted the surrender of 
hostages from a state tributary to the Chinese empire. 

The assertion made by one authority that the hostages 
included a son of the emperor of the Han dynasty does 
not appear to be worthy of belief. The territory of the 
ruler to whose family the hostages belonged seems to have 
been not veiy distant from Kashgar. 

The hostages were treated, as beseemed their princely The 
rank, with the utmost consideration, and were assigned suit- 
able residences at different Buddhist monasteries for each of 
the three seasons—the hot, the cold, and the rains. Duniig 
the time of the summer heats, when the burning plains are 
not pleasant to live in, they enjoyed the cool breezes at 
a Hlnayanist monastery named 8lia-lo-ka, perhaps meaning 
‘ the K&shgar monastery situated in the hills of Kapisa, the 
modern Kahristau, beyond Kabul, which was erected spe¬ 
cially for their accommodation. During tiie spring and 
autumn, including the rainy season, they resided in Gandhara, 
no doubt at the capital; while they spent the cold weather 
at an unidentified place in the Eastern Panjab, to which the 
name of Chinabhukti, or ‘the Chinese allotment’, was given 
in consequence. They were reputed to have introduced the 
pear and peach, previously unknown in that part of India, 
during their residence at Chinabhukti. One of their number, 
before returning home, deposited a rich store of gold and 
jewels for the endowment of the Kapisa establishment, and 
they all continued to recognize the generosity with which 
they had been treated by remitting offerings for the benefit 
of the brethren. The grateful monks adorned their walls 
with pnintingB representing their guests, who are said to have 
been somewhat like Chinamen in appearance and dress. 

When Hiuen Tsang resided at the Kapisa monastery, during 
the rainy season of a.d. 680, he found that his hosts still 
cherished the memory of their benefactors, and celebrated 
services in their honour. 'He also stayed for fourteen nxouths 
in A.m 683-4 at tlie hostages’ monastery in Chinabhukti. 

The biographer of Hiuen Tsang tells a curious story about Story of 
the treasure deposited by the hostage as an endowment fur treasure. 
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the Slui'lo^kii shrine at Kapisa; which was known to be 
buried under the feet of the image of Yaisravana^ otherwise 
known as Kuvera, or Jainbhala^ the Great Spirit King^ at 
the south side of the eastern gate of the hall of Buddha. An 
impious Raja who had tried to appropriate the hoard was 
frightened aw'ay by portents which seemed to indicate the 
displeasure of its guardian spirit, and when the monks 
endeavoured to make use of it for the purpose of repairing 
the shrine, in accordance with the donor’s intention, tbey, 
too, were terrified by similar manifestations. 

While Hiueii Tsang was lodging at the shrine, the monks 
besought him to use his influence with the spirit to obtain 
perniission to expend the treasure on urgently needed repairs 
of the steeple. The pilgrim complied, burned incense, and 
duly assured the guardian spirit that no waste or mllappro^ 
priatiou would be permitted. The workmen who were set to 
dig up the spot then suffered no molestation, and at a depth 
of 7 or 8 feet found a great copper vessel containing several 

hundredweight of gold and a <|Uaiitity of pearls. The 
balauc? of the treasure left after the repairs to the steeple 
has doubtle s been appropriated long since by excavators 
less scrupulous than the pious Master of the Law.^ 


* Th? grounds of the statements 
in the text are stated at Length in 
App. L of the second edition» which 
need not be reprinted. It will 
suffice to note here a few points. 
The territory from which the host¬ 
ages came was the Chinese depen¬ 
dency watered by the Sft&or Y ar hand 
river and thr so-called Chakshu, 
that is to say, the Ox us. The name 
Chakshu seems to have been ob¬ 
tained from the astronomer Bha- 
slaira Acharya (Colebrooke, Sid- 
dhlnta Sironiani, ficc., and Wilson, 
Satifthut DicLf s. v, Ahru^ quoted in 
KlUot, JliifL of India^ 1, 50). But 
Prof. Pathak has shown (/nd. Ani,^ 
191^, p. that the Sanskrit name 
for the Oxus should be VaksliG, 
I conclude therefore, that *Chak- 
shG * is a clerical error for ‘ VakshG *, 
due to the confusion of the charac¬ 
ters eh and t», which might easily 
occur in mediaevaL script 


The hostages* monastery at Ka- 
pi^a was Hinayanist, and therefore 
presumably connected with Hfna- 
yanist Kashgar rather than with 
Mahdyanist x&rkand. It is pos¬ 
sible that the introduction of the 
Hliiayana into Kashgar may date 
from Asoka’s time. 

The treasure, according to Beal’s 
version, consisted of * several hun* 
dred eattm of gold, and several 
scores [»ciL of catties] of pearls’, 
'fhe ca^i^y is a Chfaiese weignt, said 
to be equal to about lb. avoir* 
dupois. The references for the 
hostages* story are :— 

Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang), 
Records^ in Watters, I, 1£4, and 
Beal 1, d7, for KapUai ibid., in 
Watters, I, ^99, and Beal« 1, ITS 
for ChinabhukU; and Lifsi p* 54, 
for Kapi4a. The stpij oas been 
discussed to O. Franke, 

« . . sur itimtnU dsr 
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The stories told about Kanishka^s conversion and his Echoes of 
subsequent zeal for Buddhism have so much resemblance to j^ends. 
the Asoka l^ends that it is difficult to decide how far they 
are traditions of actual factj and how far merely echoes of 
an older ti'adition. • l%e Yueh-chi monarch did not record 
passages from his autobiography as Asoka did, and when we 
are informed in the pages of a pious tract that his con¬ 
version was due to remorse for the blood shed during his 
wars, it was impossible to check the statement.^ Probably it 
is merely an echo of the story of Asoka, as told by himself. 

Just as the writers of edifying books soiiglit to enhance ^he cou- 
the glory of Asoka’s conversion to the creed of the «uld!jj^®|gjJl^ 
Sakya sage by blood-curdling tales of the king’s fiendishly 
cruelty;^ during the days of his unbelief, so Kauishka u’as 
alleged to have had no faith either in right or wrong, and to 
have lightly esteemed the law of Buddha during his earlier 
life.* The moat authentic evidence on tlic subject of his 
changes of faith is afforded by the long and varied series 
of his coins, which, like most ancient coinages, I'efiect the 
religious ideas both of the monarch in whose name they were 
struck, and of the peoples whom he subdued. The finest, 
and presumably the earliest, pieces bear legends, Greek 
in both script and language, with effigies of the sun and 
moon personified under their Greek names, IlSlios and 
Selene.* On later issues the Greek script is retained, but 
the language is a form of old Persian, while the deities 
depicted are a strange medley of the gods woi’shippcd by 
Greeks, Persians, and Indians.^ The rare coins exhibiting 

&c., Berlin {Kdnigh Akad, d, il confessa sa fauie, se repentit, tit 
WmemchJ), 1904, pp. 80 foil. For la charite, observa les dt^fenscs, fit 
identification of the Sftfi river, see i^Iever un inoiiustere et doniier dc 
Stein, Anident Khotan (190T\ i)p. la nourriture aux moiiics' 1(>, 

9r, 35, 42. The correct transcript Sami/ukta-nUnnjntaku^ in L^vi, 
tion, is due to Watters, Notes sur les [ndo-Hcythes^ p. 34). 

The town Jay to the SW. of Ja- The revised by the author, 

landhar, and must be sought in have been translated by Mr. 
the Ftrdzpur District. Philipps in Ind. Ani,^ 1903, p. 381; 

1 ‘ Comme il avail en mafntes 1904', p. 10. 
occasions tu^ h la guerre plus de ^ Beal, Records, i, 99. 

trois cent mille hommes, 11 sentit ’ Spelt Sal€nc on the coins, 

que sa faute devait 6tre infhillible-^ * Besides tlie technical numis- 
raent punie &ns I^avenir. 11 fht matic works, see Stein’s remark- 
pris au coeuT d’angoisse; uussltot able paper on * Zoroastrian Deities 
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images of Buddha Sfthyaimtni vritb hH 

are usually considered to be among the latest of tbe jreigny 

but they are well executed, and may be earlier, in defte. 

^ is generally supposed.^ Although it is impossible to fix the 
exact date of Kanishka’s conversion, the event ev^enltljr 
not occur until he had been for some years on the tt^ne.' ■ 
Buddha I The appearance of the Buddha among a crowd of hetero* 
geneous deities would have appeared strange, in fact woiilfi 
have been inconceivable to Asoka, while it seemed qrdte ■ 
natural to Kanishka. The newer Buddhism of bis day,: 
designated as the Mahayana, or Great Vehicle, must have 
been lai^ely of foreign origin, and its development was the . 
result of the complex interaction of Indian, Zoroastrian, 
Christian, Gnostic, and Hellenic elements, which had been 
made possible by the conquests of Alexander, the formati^. 
of the Maurya empire in India, and, above all, by the unifi'- 
cation of the Roman world under the sway of the eaidier 
emperors. In this newer Buddhism the sage Gautama, 
became in practice, if not in theory, a god, with his ears opeii 
to the prayers of the faithful, and served by a hierarchy of 
Bodhisattvas and other beings acting as mediators between 
him and sinful men. Such a Buddha rightly took a place 
among the gods of the nations comprised in Kaniriilm^l ' 
widespread empire, and the monarch, even after his * conreij^ 
sion % probably continued to honour both the old and the 
new gods, as, in a later age, Harsba did alternate revecepee 
to Siva and Buddha. 


Gandhara 

sculp* 

tures. 


The celebrated Gandh&ra sculptures, found abnndantif 
in the Peshawar district and neighbouring regiom^ tihe 
ancient Gandhara, of which many excellent examjdes date 
from the time of Kanishka and his proximate Bnecensoi% 
give vivid expression in classical forms of consid^bl^l - 


on lndo*Sc7tiiiian Coins’ (Or. and 
Ikdtgl. Record, August, 1887, re¬ 
printed by Kutt in same year; and, 
witii additions, in Ind. Ant., xvU 
(1888), p. 80^ Thethem^ofSirM. 
Anrel Stein have been critidied ad- 
verady on. pbilidogical grounds by 
KiMte, with ibc s^^trovduf 


in FtmuiaOr. 

44. So Ar asIeannn^m^tliS' 
technical detaitei the-^rttUU are. 
right Dr. Klrste’s pafer uws.pggl' 
known to nw wto my second 
tioii vafl iRitiUdieOa 
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taeak to this modified Buddhism^ a religion 'with 
a complicated mythology and well-filled pantheon,* The 
florid Corinthian capitals and many other characto'istic 
f^tores of the style prove that the Gandhara school was merely 
a branch of the cosmopolitan Graeco-Roman art of the early 
empire. The most competent critics are now generally 
i^ireed that the school reached its highest point of develop- 
^nent early in the second century of the Christian era.^ 

I tn Buddhist ecclesiastical history the reign of Kanishka Buddhist 
specially celebrated for the convocation of a coimcil, *®**'“^' 
organized on the model of that summoned by Asoka. Ka- 
nishka’s council, which is ignored by the Ceylonese chroni¬ 
clers, who probably never heard of it, is known only from 
the traditions of Northern India, as preserved by Tibetan, 
Chines e, and Mongolian writers. The accounts of this 
assembly, like those of the earlier councils, are discrepant, 
and the details are obviously legendary. 

KAnishka, we are told, studied the Buddhist scriptures in 
bis leisure hours under the guidance uf a monk, who attended 
daily at the palace to give him instruction. The king, 
becoming hopelessly puzzled by the conflicting doctrines of 
the various sects or schools, suggested to his adviser, the 
yencrfd>le Parsva, that it would be well to obtain an 
authoritative exposition of the truth. Parsva gave bis 
coidial approval to the suggestion, and arrangements were 
made accorduigly for a general assembly of theologians. 

As a matter of fact, however, all the learned men assembled 
seem to have belonged to a single school, the Sa^ustivadins 
the Binayana, or Little Vehicle. The first cpiestiou 
'i^t^Ting^tle^mt was that of the place of meeting. The 
. i(^g propcied his capital in Gandhara, but objection was 
^ the hot damp climate. Somebody then suggested 


TWaftci, ubieh.was net reoog- 
itited 1^'me bsiber writers .(m the 
‘subject, bw been estublb&sd 
Pipf. 1^ yenidier. 


Gandhara, of which the first volume 
(689 pp.) appeared in 19054 
second volume has not been pub^ 
Ushed. See also A Histonv of Ftn0 
Art in India and C^lon, 

’ The officois of the Ai^baeo- 
DepflMTtment are 
assign an eaiptfer date. 
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Rajagriha^ in Magadlia, where the first council was reputed 
to have met. Ultimately it was decided to convoke the 
assembly in the pleasant climate of Kashmir, at a monastery 
named Kundalavana, near the capital of that country. 
Vasumitra was elected president, and Asvaghosha, the famous 
author, who, according to the story, had been carried 
off from Pataliputra, was appointed vice-president. The 
members, 600 in number, devoted themselves to a thorough 
examination of theological literature from the most remote 
antiquity, and elaborated huge commentaries on the three 
main divisions of the Canon. The works so prepared 
included the Mahavihlimha, which still exists in Chinese, 
and is described as being an encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
philosophy. Dr. Takakusu, a highly competent authority, 
is of opinion that until this work shall have been made 
accessible lo scholars it will be vain to argue about the 
C/ouncil of Kashmir or its works. When the labours of the 
assembly were completed, the commentaries were copied on 
sheets of copper, which were deposited in a f lupa built for this 
purpos.^ by order of king Kanishka. It is possible that these 
precious recc.'ds may still e.xist buried under some mound near 
Srinagar, and that a lucky chance may reveal them. After the 
conclusion of the business of the council, Kanishka renewed 
Asoka^s donation of the kingdoni of Kashmir to the Church, 
and went home through the Bslramula Puss.^ 1 am disposed 

^ Hiuen Tsang, the leading aU' ing to him, Asvaghosha was invited 
thority (Beal, i, 117, L^l; Watters, from Saketo in the Sravastt province 

i, pp. 970-8 ; Takakusu's review of for the purpose of applying nis weU- 
Watters, J. /if. A. 5., 1905, p. 4-14), known literary skill to the rcdac- 
states that the council was convened tion of the commentaries drafted by 

in Kashmir under the presidency of the council (Takakusu, jS. 
Vasumitra, by Kanishka, king of 1905, 52). 

Gaudhara, acting on the advi<fe of Vasumitra^s work, Mahamhhd9hfl 
Par^va or Parfiviko. Poramartlia (No. 1263ofNanjio’sCatal.), 

(a.o. 499-509), in hia biography ascribed to the time of Kanishka, 
of Vasubandhu (see App. N of this was an elaborate commentary on 
edition) gives an independent ac- the JTidnawciHh&na SdHrat the 
c^ount of the council as having been fundamental work of the Sarvasti- 
held in Kashmir at some time in vfidin ^hool (Takakusu; l-tsing, 
the fifth century (* in the five hun- BuddhUt Pfxiciiees^ p, xxi), 
dreds’) after the Nirvana. He does The Mongolians represent the 
not name king Kanishka, and as- council as engaged imtoecoBeetion 
cribes the summoning of the as- of the sayings of Buddha. It met 
sembly to KatySyanfputra. Accord-' at Jalandhar, which was in Kadt- 
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to date the council somewhere about a.d. 100, No political 
importance should be attached to the assembly. 

The legends published by M. Sylvain Levi include a Legend of 
strange tale professing to relate the end of Kanishka, which j^gJi^th. 
possibly may be founded on fact. It supports the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the history advocated by Mr. R. D. Banerji^ wliich 
I have adopted as being the most probable explanation of the 
known facts. 

‘The king/ so runs the story, ^had a minister named 
M^thara, of unusual intelligence. He addressed Kanisiika 
irTthese w’ords: “ Sire, if you wish to follow the advice of 
your servant, your power will assuredly bring the whole 
world into subjection. All will submit to you, and the 
eight regions will take refuge in your merit. Tliink over 
what your servant has said, but do Jiot divulge it.^^ The 
king replied: Very well, it shall be as you say.^’ Then the 
minister called together the able generals and eciuipped a 
force of the four arms. Wherever the king turned, all men 
bowed before him like herbage under hail. The peoples of 
three regions came in to make their submission ; under the 

mlr, according to the ^tslra Chui^ as it now stands, proves clearly that 
gota kereolegchiy and in the kingdom the council met in Kashmir. Hi ucn 
of Gatcniin Kunasana, according Tsang, when describing his visit to 
to the history of Sanang Setsen Jalandhar (Beal, i, 17.5; Watters, 

(Klaproth, in Laidlay’s Fa-hhm^ i, makes no allusion to the 

p. 249). council. The fact that in !>ome 

The Tibetan Kah-gyur represents books Kanishka is called the king 
the work of the council as being of Jrdaiidhar may have given rise to 

the third compilation of the doctrine the belief that the council met at 

of Buddha (Csoma Kdrosi, that city. The council, according 

vol. XX, quoted in Eastern J/owr- to Tilranath, settled the strife be- 
ehismt p. IBH). Wassiljew (Schief- tween the eighlccu schools, whkli 
ner, p. 298) observes that the were all recognized as orthodox; 

Bu-ston refuses to acknowledge and the three piuikas were now 
Kanishka*$ council; that the Tan- either for the first time reduced 
gifur describes the council in 400 to writing, or, so far as previoiLsly 
anno (one of the traflitional written, were purified from error, 

dates of Kanishka), as having been All kinds of Mahay ana texts ap- 
led by Vatsiputra, and devoted to peared about tliis time (Schiefner, 
the doctrines of his school; while a p. ,S8). 

Chinese account locates the asacm- For criticism of the legends of 
bly at Kandahar (? Gandhara). the earlier councils sec the author^s 

Tfiranath notes that some authors paper, ‘The Identity of Piyadasi 
aver that the council met in the with Asoka Maury a, and some 
Kundalavana Vihiira in Kashmir, connected Problems’ {J, E. A. S,^ 
while others locate it in the Kuvana Oct,, 1901). For the meaning of 
monastery at J&landhar; observing Kundiitam Kashmiri local names, 
thatthe balance of authority favours sec Stein, transL Bk. v, 

the latter view. But the evidence, v. 100. 
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hoofs of the horse ridden by king Kanishka everything either 
bent or broke. The king said: I have subjugated three 
regions; all men have tiikcn refuge with me; the region of 
the north alone hjis not come in to make its submission. 
If I subjugate it^, 1 shall never again take advantage of an 
opiiortunity against any one, be he who he may, but I do 
not yet know the best way to succeed in this undertaking.” 
The king’s people, having heard these words, took counsel 
togetiier, and said: “ The king is greedy, cruel, and un¬ 
reasonable ; his campaigns and continued conquests have 
wearied the nuiss of his servants. He knows not how to be 
content, but wants to reign over the four quarters. The 
garrisons are stationed on distant frontiers, and our relativ'es 
are far from us. Such being the situation, we must agree 
among ourselves, and get rid of him. After that we may be 
happy.” As he was ill, they covered him with a quilt, a 
mail sat on top of iiim, and the king died on the spot.’ ‘ 


The reign of Kauishka appears to have lasted some forty- 
five years, and may be assumed to have terminated about 
A.D. 123. 

Vasishka. Very little is known about tlie successors of KiRfnishka. 

Inscrip'^ions prove that Yfisishka was reigning at Mathura in 
the years 24 .;n<l 28, and Huvishka betw'een the years 33 and 
60, while Kanishka was reigning at the same place in the 
i.year i'!. The best tvay to reconcile the apparent contra- 
I'^liction is to assume that Vasishka and Huvishka were sons 
i»of Kanishka, who both acted in succession as Viceroys of 
jUpper India while their father was warring beyond the 
■mountains. Vasishka, of whom no coins are known, seems 
"to have predeceased his father, who was succeeded in his 
whole empire by Huvishka.® The extensive coinage of 
Huvishka may have been all issued after his succ^sion to 
the imperial throne. Vasishka, presumably, was not em¬ 
powered to coin in his own name. If he had issued coins, it 
is haidly possible that some specimens should not have been 
discovered by this time. 


* i^-Dharma-pftaia, &c., in written in several variant fcnlns, 
VotM, p, 43; and an English version includinff Hushka and Hoveebfca, 

in fnd. Ant,, 1903, p. 3^. due to cUfficulties in transliterating 

‘ The name of Huvishka is a foreign name. 
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The dominions of Huvishka certainly included Kabul,^ Huvishka. 
Kashmir, and Mathura. At the last-named city, a splendid 
Buddhist monastery bore his name, and no doubt owed its 
existence to his niuniiicence; ^ for, like Kanishka, he was 
a liberal patron of Buddhist ecclesiastical institutions. He 
also resembled his more famous predecessor in an eclectic 
taste for a strange medley of Greek, Indian, and Persian 
deities. The types on the coins of Huvishka include Hera- 
kles, Sarapis (* Sarapo’), Skanda with his son Visaklua, Pharro, 
the fire-god, and many others, but the figure and name of 
Buddha are wanting. It would seem that the Buddhist convic¬ 
tions of these old Scythian kings were not very deeply seated, 
and it is probably justifiable to hold that the royal favour 
was granted to the powerful monastic organization of the 
Buddhists as much as to their creed. No prudent monarch in 
those days could afford to neglect the wealthy and influential 
order, which had spread its ramifications all over the empire. 

The town of Hushkapura, founde<l by Huvishka in Kash- Hushka- 
mlr, occupied a position of exceptional Importance Just Inside 
the Baramula Pass, then known as the * western gate ’ of the 
valley, and continued for centuries to be a place of note. 

When Hiuen Tsang visited Kashmir about a.d. 631, he 
enjoyed the liberal hospitality of the Hushkapura monastery 
for several days, and was escorted thence with all honour to 
the capital, where he found numerous religious institutions, 
attended by some five thousand monks. The town of 
Hushkapura is now represented by the small village of 
Ushkiir, at which the ruins of an ancient stupa are visible.® 

The reign of Huvishka undoubtedly was prolonged, but Length 
all memory of its political events has perished. His ahiin-*^^'^**'**' 
dant coinage is even more varied than that of Kanishka, 
with which it is constantly associated, and, like the con¬ 
temporary sculpture, testifies to the continuance of Hellenistic 

' Inscription of the jear £1 on a pp. 1060-3,and L’p. fnd.,xi,pp.20!i- 
brass vase obtained by Masson 19) supersede earlier publications, 
from one of the Khawftt tUlpas in * Cunningham, lisp., i,^8. 

the WardakIMstrict, about SO miles * Stein, Jiajatar., tranu. Bk. i, 

marching distance 8W. from KS- v. 168; vol. ii.p. 438; Beal, tAfeof 
buL The edition and translation Ilmen Ttkvng, p. 68. 
by Mr. PatgHer (7. R. A. S., 1919, 
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influence. A few specimens of the gold coinitge present 
well executed and characteristic portraits of the king, who 
M'as a determined-looking man^ with strongly-marked features^ 
large, deep-set eyes, and aquiline nose.^ So far as appears, 
the Kushan power suffered no diminution during his reign, 
which may be assumed to have ended in or about a.d. 140. 

Huvishka was succeeded by Vasudeva I, whose thoroughly 
Indian name, a synonym for Vishnu, is a proof of the 
rapidity with which the foreign invaders had succumbed to 
the influence of their, environment. Testimony to the same 
fact is borne by his coins, almost all of which exhibit on the 
reverse the figure of the Indian god Siva, attended by his 
bull Nandi, and accompanied by the noose, trident, and 
other insignia of Hindu iconography. The inscriptions of 
Vasudeva I, mostly found at Mathura, certainly range in date 
from the year 74 to the year 98 of the era used in the Kushan 
ago, and indicate a reign of not less than twenty-five years. 
We niay assume that his reign terminated in the year 100, 
equivalent, according to tlie chronology now tentatively 
adopted, to a.d. 178. 

It is evident that the Kushan power must have been 
decadent during the latter part of the long reign of Vasu¬ 
deva I, and apparently before its close, or immediately after 
that event, the vast empire of Kanishka obeyed the usual 
law governing Oriental monarchies, and broke up into frag¬ 
ments, having enjoyed a brief period of splendid unity. 
Coins bearing the name of Vasudeva continued to be struck 
long after he had passed away, and ultimately present the 
royal figure clad in the garb of Persia, and manifestly 
imitated from the effigy of Sapor (Shshpiir) T, the Sasaanian 
monarch who ruled Persia from a.d. 238 to 269,* 

It seems reasonable to believe that the decay of the Indo- 

^ Gardner, B, C(ilaL Greek holds that the successors of VSsu* 
and Jndo-S(y/thie Kings^jah xxvii^ 9, deva I were Kanishka II (Kaneah- 
xxviii, 9; VT A. Smith, Vaial. Caine kol, Vfisudeva 11, and Va8u[deva] 
/. M., vol. i, pi, xil; and plate III, basing his opinion on his intar- 
of Indian Coins and Medals II. pretation of the ooscure numismatic 

* Von Sallet, Naehfalqer^ p. 63, evidence Notes on Indo^^tiUan 
CataL of Caine in /. 3f., vol. i, Coinage\-B., 1^8* 
pp. 63-92. Mr. R. D. Baneiji p. 81). 
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Scythian monarchy must hare been hastened by the terrible 
league of A.D. 167, which started in Babylonia, and deso¬ 
lated the Roman and Parthian empires for several years. At 
Rome, as well as throughout Italy and the provinces, the 
greater part of the inhabitants, and nearly all the troops, 
sank under the disease. Niebuhr expressed the opinion that 
*the ancient world never recovered from the blow inflicted 
upon it by the plague which visited it in the reign of 
M. Aurelius *, It is not likely that India can have escaped.^ 

Absolutely nothing positive is known concerning the means Sassanian 
by which the renewed Persian influence, as proved by numis- 
inatic facts, made itself felt in the interior of India. Bahrain 
(VarahrSn) II is known to have conducted a campaign in 
SistSn, at some time between 277 and 294; but there is no 
record of any Sassanian invasion of India in the third century, 
during which period all the ordinary sources of historicial 
information dry up. No inscriptions certainly referable to 
that time have been discovered, and the coinage, issued by 
merely local rulers, gives hardly any help. Certain it is 
that two great paramount dynasties, the Kushan in Northern 
India, and the Andhra in the tableland of the Deccan, 
disappear together almost at the moment (.v.d. 226) when 
the Arsakidan dynasty of Persia was superseded by the 
Sassanian. It is impossible to avoid hazarding the conjecture 
that the three events may have been in some way connected, 
and that the persianizing of the Kushan coinage of Northern 
India should be explained by the occurrence of an unrecorded 
Persian invasion. But the conjecture is unsupported by 
direct evidence; and the invasion, if it really took place, 
would seem to have been the work of predatory tribes subject 
to Iranian Influence, and probably from Slstan, rather than 
a r^piiar attack by a Persian king. 

So much, however, is clear that Vasudeva I was the last Foreijpi 
Kushan king who continued to hold extensive territories in 
India. After his death there is no indication of the existence 

^ ch. xii. Merivale the authorities and £^ves a vivid de* 

(HUt. of Romano vndor Emr scription of the disaster, 
jitrw, vih, 938, 358, ch. ]xviii)cite8 


r 
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of a paramount power in Northern India. Probably numerous 
Rajas asserted their independence and formed a number of 
short-lived states, such as commonly arise from the ruins 
of a great oriental monarchy; but historical material for 
the third century is so completely lacking that it is im¬ 
possible to say vvliat or how many those states were. The 
period evidently was one of extreme confusion associated with 
foreign invasions from the north-west, which is reflected in 
the muddled statements of the Purdnas concerning the 
Abhlras, Gardabhilas, Sakas, Yavanas, Bahlikas, and other 
outlandish dynasties named as the successors of the Andhras. 
The dynasties thus enumerated clearly were to a large extent 
contemporary with one another, not consecutive, and none of 
them could claim paramount rank. It seems to be quite 
hopeless to attempt to reduce to order the Puranic accounts 
of this anarchical period, and nothing would be gained by 
quoting a long list of names, the very forms of which are 
uncertain. 

Kushan^ Coins indicate that the Kushuiis held their uvvn in the 
Kabul and and Kabul for a long time. It is certain that the 

Paiqab. Kushan kirgs of Kabul continued to be a considerable power 
until the fifth century, when they were overthrown by the 
White Huns. At the beginning of the fourth century one 
of tiiem gave a daughter in marriage to Horniaxd II, the 
Sassanian king of Persia; and when Sapor II besieged 
Amida in a. d. 360, bis victory over the Roman garrison was' 
won with the aid of Indian elephants and Kushan troops 
under the command of their aged king Grumbates, who 
occupied iiie place of honour, and was supported by the 
Sakas of SfstAn.^ 

Subordi- It is diflicult to judge how far the foreign chiefs who 
ebUfs. 1 ‘uled the Panjab during the third century, and struck coins 
similar to those of VSsudeva I, yet with a difference, were 

* Cunninghani, iVum. Chron., 1893, 1896, p. 163, Gibbon (ch. xU)gives 
pp. 169-77, wlio seems to be right a.d. 360 as the date of the siege of 
in identifying the Chionitai of Amida on the Tigris, the modern 
Ammianus Marcellinus with the Diarbekir. OUier authorities prefer- 
Kush Alls; Drouin, * Monnaies des 858 or 359. 

Grands Kouchans,’ in Rtv. N»m., 
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Kuahana, and how far they belonged to other Aaiatic tribes. 
The marginal legends of the coins of this class^ which 
are written in a modified Greek script, preserve the 
name of either Kanishka or Vasu[deva] Kiishan,^ 

Kings, and so recognize the Kushau supremacy j but tlie 
name in Indian letters, placed by the side of the spear, is 
frequently monosyllabic, like a Chinese name, Bha, Ga, Ft, 
and so forth. These monosyllabic names seem to belong to 
chiefs of various Central Asian tribes who invaded India and 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Kushau or Shalii kings 
of Kabul. One coin with the modified Kuslian obverse, and 
the names Pdsana, Nu, Shilada in Indian Brahmi cliaracters 
in various parts of the field, has on the reverse a fire-altar of 
the type found on the coins of the earliest Sassanian kings. 
It is thus clear that in some way or other, during the third 
century, the Panjab renewed its ancient connexion with 
Persia.* It is also certain that the later coinage of the 
Kushans is clearly connected with that of the Sassanians, 
a fact which to my mind is fatal to theories w'hich antedate 
Kanishka and his successors. 


Nothing definite is recorded concerning the dynasties of Blank in 
Northern India, excluding the Panjab, during the third jnteriOT*** 
centuiy, and the early part of the fourth. The imperial India- 
city of Putidiputra is known to have contimuHl to be a place 
of importance as late as the fifth century, but there is little 
indication of the nature of the dynasty which ruled there 
during the third. The high importtiuce attached by the 
founder of the Gupta era iu a.d. 320 to his alliance with 
a Lichchhavi princess suggests that during the thii'd century 
Pataliputra may have been held by the non-Aryan Lichchhavis 
of Vaisttli, who appear to have been closely iclated to the 
Tibetans. The only intelligible dynastic list for the period 
is that of tlie Saka satraps of Western India, whose history 


* The coins usually have Vasu, those of some of his successors, 

not Viim. See V. A. Smith, Caial. of Coins 

* M. Drouin {Ew. Nwn., 1898, in J. M.t vol. I (.1906), pp. 88, 89; 

p. 140) points out that the form of and Banerii's corrections in ‘ Notes 

me altar is that found on the coins on Indo-Scythian Coinage ’ (J. 
of Ardashlr, the first Sassanian Proe, A, S, B.,1908, p. 90). 

Idng or SS6-41), as well as on 

T 2 
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will be more conveniently noticed in the next chapter in 
connexion with that of the Gupta emperors. The period 
between the extinction of the Kusliaii and Andhra dynasties^ 
about A.x>. 220 or 2B0j and the rise of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty, nearly a century later, is one of the darkest in the 
whole range of Indian history. 
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DATE. 


B. C-. 

m 

a. 155 


c. 16'3 
160 

r. 160-^50 
n. 1 , 50 - 14.0 
f'. 144) 

r. 13S 

<7. 13,5 


6*. 12.5 


r. 12-2 
in 

IT. 1(K) 


€. 95 

58 
<?, 26 
2 

A. D. 
8 

U 
IT. 15 


c. 15-30 


23 
3H 
41 
0, 45 


45-TO 


54 
#j. 64 
68, 69 
70 

73-102 


EVENT. 


Death of Hiung-nil chief, Moduk. 

Expulsion of main body of YuelM'hi horde from Kan-suh by 
the Hiung-nu. • 

NTan-tiu-nii, c hief of the Wu-suii, killed by Hie Yucli-i'hi. 

Death of Hinng-nu chief, K^-yuk. 

Yueh-chi occupation of the Saka territory; Saka migration. 

Saka invasion of India. 

Expulsion of Yueh-chi from Saka territory by Koen-muo, 
the young Wu-sun chief, son of Niin-tiu-mi. 

Reduction of the Ta-hia, both north and south of the Oxus, 
to vassalage by the Yueb-<!hi, who begin to settle down. 

Dispatch by Chinese emperor Wu-ti of Ch.ang-kleii as envoy 
to the Yuch-chi. 

Arrival of Chang-k’ien at Yucli-chi head-quarters, north of 
the Oxus. 

Return of Chang-k’ien to China. 

Death of Chang-k’ieii. 

Extension of Yueh-chi settlements to the lands south of the 
Oxus; occupation of Ta-hia capital, T^n-sheu, south of the 
river, probably Balkh. 

Formation of five Yueh-ohi priiicipalitlea, including Kushan 
and Bamiau. 

Epoch of the Malava or Vikrama era. 

Indian embassy to Augustus. 

A Chinese odicial instructed in Buddhist books by a Yueh-chi 
king. (See Franke, TtirketUker, p. 92 n.) 

Temporary cessation of intercourse between China and tJie 
West. 

Augustus, Roman emperor, died; Tiberius acc. 

Kadphlses I Kushan vKieu-tsieii-ki’o, Kozolakadaphes, &:c.) 
acc. 

Consolidation of the five Yueh-chi principalities into one Kushan 
kingdom under Kadphises I; conquest by him of Kao-fil 
(Kabul), Ki-pin ( ? Kashmir or Kapisa), and Pota (?Bactria, 
or more probably Arachosia); Hermaios, Greek king of 
Kabul, &c. contemporary. 

End of First, or Early Han dynasty of China. 

Gaius (Caligula), Roman emperor, acc. 

Claudius, Roman emperor, acc. 

Kadphises I died, aged80; Kadplilsos II Kush&u (Yen-kao- 
eliiiig, Wiin» Kudplusui;i,&i.;.), las sun, act.:. ; the subordinate 
‘ Nameless King' Meg<fs) contemporary. 

Destruction of Indo-Parthion power, and gradual conquest of 
Northern India by Kadphises IL 

Nero, Roman emperor, acc. 

Buddhist books sent for by Chinese emperor, Ming-ti. 

Gaiba, Otho, and Vitellius, Roman emperors. 

Vespasian, Roman emperor (acc. Dec. 22, 69), 

Victorious career of Pan-chao, iJie Chinese general, in 
Khotan, &c. 


1 Compare Appendix J, {tHte, p. 215, 
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DAIT*:. 


EVENT. 


A. D. 

77 

78 

79 
8i 

c, 90 
94. 


96 

98 

99 
r. 100 
r. 103 

10 ,> 


116 
117 
r, 123 


123-6 
131 6 
138 
r. 10 
r. 150 
161 
162 .5 
17 ^ 
r. 17M 
'T. 178 226 
180 

199,193 
193 
<?. 9U> 
911 

916 

917 

918 
999 
996 


960 

973 

984 305 
360 


Publication of Pliny’s Na^tural History, 

Epoch of the Saka or S^ivahana era; Kadphises II died; 

Kanishka Kushan acc. 

Titus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Domitian, Roman emperor, acc. 

Defeat of Kanishka by Pan-chao. 

Reduction of Kucha and Kara-slmhr by the Chinese under 
Pan-chao. 

Nerva, Roman emperor, acc. 

Trajan, Roman emperor, acc. 

Arrival of Trajan in Rome. 

Indian embassy to Trajan ; Buddhist Council. 

Kaiiishka’s conquests in Chinese Turkestan.' 

Overthrow by tnc Romans of the Nabataean kingdom of 
Petra in Arabia; rise of Palmyra. 

Conquest of Mesopotamia by Trajan. 

Hadrian, Roman emperor, acc.; retrocession of Mesopotamia. 
Death of Kanishka; Hiivishka Kushan, acc. as sovereign 
of whole empire. 

Residence of Hadrian at Athens. 

VV''ar of Hadrian with tlic Jews. 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, acc. 

Vasudeva T Kushan acc. 

.Tfint^ath inscription of Rudradaman, Western satrap. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Defeat of Parthian king, Vologeses III, by the Romans. 
Eastern campaign of Marcus Aurelius. 

Death of Vasudeva Kushiln. 

l^atcr Kushan kings, Kanishka II, &c. 

Conimodus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Pertinax and Julianus, Komaii emperors. 

Septimius Severus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Palmyra created a Roman colony. 

Caracalla, Roman emperor, acc. 

Parthian e^^dition of Caracalla. 

Macrinus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Elagabalus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Alexander Severus, Roman emperor, acc. 

Foundation of Sa.ssaiiian empire of Persia by Ardashir; the 
collapse of the Kushan power in India, and the termina* 
tion of tlie Andhra dynasty occurred at nearly the same 

iiiiie. 

Defeat of Valerian, Roman emperor, by Sapor I, 

Capture of Palmyra by Aurclian. 

Diocletian, emperor. 

Successful siege of Amida by Sapor II, with Kushfin help. 


' According to Dr. Franke, China 
lost Khotan in a. d. 159. Kanishka 
is not mentioned by name in the 
Chinese histories. 

Dr. Franke p« 99 n.) 

considers as doubtful the current 


identification of Po-ta ^’u*ta, Can- 
toiiese Pok'tiu) with Boctria, and 
suggests os the true equivalent the 
^ Paktyan land’ 7 $), which 

he places to the north of Arachosia. 
See ante^ p. 38, note 1. 





CHAPTER XI 


THE GUPTA EMPIRE, AND THE WESTERN 
SATRAPS; CHANDRA-GUPTA I TO 
KUMARAGUPTA I 

From a. d. 320 to 455. 

In the fourth century light again datrns, the veil of Ori^n 
oblivion is lifted, and the history of India regains unity and Gupta 
interest. dynasty. 

A local R§.ja at or near Pataliputra, bearing the famous 
name of Chandra-gupta,^ wedded, in or about the year 808, 
a princess named Kumara Devi, who belonged to the ancient 
Lichchhavi clan, celebrated ages before in the early annals 
of Buddhism. During the long period of about eight 
centuries which intervened between the reign of Ajatasatni 
and the marriage of Kumara Devi the history of the Licli- 
ebbavis has been lost for the most part, although tl>cy are 
known to have established a dynasty in Nepiil, whicfi used 
an era believed to run from a.d. Ill,® Tliey now come 
suddenly into notice again in connexion with this marriage, 
which proved to be an event of the highest political impor¬ 
tance, as being the foundation of the fortunes of a dynasty 
destined to rival the glories of the Mauryas. Kumara Devi 
evidently brought to her luisband as her dowry valuable 
influence, which in the course of a few years secured to him 
a paramount position in Magadha and the neighhourhig 
countries. It seems probable that at the time of this fateful 
union the Lichchhavis were masters of the ancient imperial 
city, and that Chandra-gupta, by means of his msitrimonial 
alliance, succeeded to the power previously held by his wife’s 
relatives. In the olden days the Lichchhavis of Vaisali had 

1 The names of the Chandra- spelt with a hyphen, to distinguish 
guptos of the Gupta dynasty are them from the Maurya. 

* L^vi, Le Nipal, i, 14; ii, 15S. 
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A.D. 330. 

Lich- 

ohhavi 

alliance; 

Chandra- 

gupta I. 

acf' 


been the rivals of the kings of PMaliputra 3 and apparently^ 
during the disturbed times which followed the reign of 
Pushyaniitra, they paid off old scores by taking possession of 
the city, which had been built and fortified many centuries 
earlier for the express purpose of curbing their restless spirit. 

Certain it is that Chandra-gupta was raised by his Lich- 
chhavi connexion from the rank of a local chief, as enjoyed 
by his father and grandfather,^ to such dignity that he felt 
justified in assuming the lofty title of ^ Sovereign of Maha¬ 
rajas usually associated with a claim to the rank of lord 
paramount. He struck coins in the joint names of himself, 
his queen, and the Lichclihavis; and his son and successor 
habitually described himself with pride as the son of the 
daugliter of the Lichchhavis. Chandra-gupta, designated as 
tlie First, to distinguish him from his grandson of the same 
name, extended his dominion along the Gangetic valley as 
far as the junction of tlie Ganges and Jumna, where Allah¬ 
abad now stands; and ruled during his brief tenure of the 
throne a populous and fertile territory, which included 
Tirhtit. South Bihar, Oudh, and certain adjoining districts. 
His politied importance was sufficient to warrant him in 
establishing, after the Oriental manner, a new era dating from 
his formal consecration or coronation, when he was pra- 
clairned as heir to the imperial power associated by venerable 
tradition with the possession of Pataliputra. The first year 
of the Gupta era, which continued in use for several centuries, 
and in countries widely separated, ran from February 86, 
A.D. 380, to March 13, 381; of which dates the former may 
be taken ha that of the coronation of Chandra-gupta I.* 


^ His father was named Gliatot- 
kacha, and his grandfather simply 
Gupta. A seal of Ghatotkaeha has 
been excavated at Basftjrh (Vais&li) 
iA. 8. Ann, Hep,^ 1903-4, p. 107, 
PI. xli, 14). Buddhist legend 
oiFers another instance of the par¬ 
ticiple Gupta alone serving as a 
proper name In the caseof Upagupta 

a ta the Less), son of Gupta the 
mer. 

* For the chronolofl^ of the 
dynasty see the autnor*s paper, 


* Revised ChronoloOT of the Early 
or Imperial Gupta Dynasty’ C/m. 

1909, p. 967), which mooifias 
the scheme as riven in his numls- 
matic works, but requires some 
correction. Dates expressed in the 
Gupta era (o. &•) may be converted 
roximately into dates a. p. by the 
ition of 319) e.g. B9 hi 
A.n. 401, For Gupta InscriptioiMi 
as known in 1888, see Fleet, ifmta 
imeripfumt [Cofpu$ Inscr, 
iii). The principal dlscoveitiei 
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Before his death, which occurred perhaps about ten or a. d. 330 or 
fifteen years later, Chandra-gupta selecteti as his successor the 
Crown Prince, Samudragupta, his son by the Lichchhavi dragupta, 
princess.^ The paternal preference was abundantly justified 
by the young king, who displayed a degree of skill in the 
arts both peace and war which entitles him to high rank 
among the mostr illustrious sovereigns of India. 

From the moment of his accession, Samudragupbv assumed His 
the part of an aggressively ambitious monarch, resolved to 
increase his dominions at the expense of his neighboura. 

Wars of aggression never have been condemned by such 
public opinion as exists in the East, and no king who cared 
for his reputation could venture to rest contented within his 
own borders. Samudragupta had no hesitation in acting on 
the principle that ^ kingdom-taking * is the business of kings, 
and immediately after his succession to the throne plunged 
into war, which occupied many years of his unusually pro¬ 
tracted reign.® 


since the publication of that work 
are: (1) Bhitar! seal of Kumara- 
gupta II, not dated (ed. V. A. Smith 
and Hoernle, vol. Iviil, 

part I, 1889); (2) Bosarh seals of 
Ghatotkacliagupta and queen of 
Chandra*^ptall {ArcK S, Annwil 
Bep., 1903 4, pp. 101-2:^, Pis. xl- 
xlii); (3) Bharadi Dih inscr. of 
Kumfiragiipta I, dated 117 a. e. 
(A, S. Prof/r. llap, of N, Cireh^ 
1907-0, p. 39; ed. in A, S. 
vol. V, N. S. (1909), p. 457); (4) 
Dhanftidaha inscr. of same king, 
dated 113 o. the earliest known 
copper-plate grant (/. A, S, /?., 
iU supra^ p. 459); (5) a valuable 
Gupta-V4kfttaka grant, partially 
described by Mr. K. Pathak in Ind. 
Ant.^ 1919, p, 914. Many other in¬ 
scriptions dated in the Gupta era, 
but not giving the names of kings, 
have been discovered. Including at 
least two in Burma {A, 8, Progr. 

Bmrm% 1094, pp. 15,90). 

1 Fleet, /. JR. A, 8,, 1909, p. 349. 
A few rare coins issued by KOcha 
or Kacha exist which closely re¬ 
semble the Issues of Samudragupta 
in certain respects. Some authors 
suppose KSciia or Kacha to be 


identical with Samudragupta, but 
the better opinion regams him as 
a rival brother of that king. His 
reign, if a reality, must have been 
very brief, probably not exceeding 
a few months. Nothbig whatever 
being known about him except that 
he coined some gold pieces, Sarau- 
dragupta may be regarded for all 
practical purposes as the immediate 
successor of nis father. His selec¬ 
tion is vividly described in the 
Allahabad inscription : * ** Here is 
a noble man ! With these words 
the father embraced him, with 
shivers of joy that spoke of his 
affection, ana looked at him, with 
eyes heavy with tears and over¬ 
come w'ith love—the courtiers 
breathing freely with joy and the 
kinsmen of equal grade look¬ 
ing up with sad faces—^and said 
to him; “ Protect then this whole 
earth ” ’ (Biihler, a.s transl. in Ind, 
Ant,, 1913, p. 170). 

* Authorities and details are fully 
discussed in the author's paper, 
* The Conquests of Samudra Gupta' 
(/. Jl A. a, 1897, p. 859). A few 
corrections Xiave been made neces¬ 
sary by subsequent research. 
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When his fighting days were over he employed a learned 
poet, skilled in the technicalities of Sanskrit verse, to com¬ 
pose a panegyric of his achievements, which he caused to be 
engraved on one of the stone pillars set up six centuries before 
by Asoka and incised with his edicts.^ Samudragupta, an 
orthodox Hindu, learned in all the wisdom of the Brahmans, 
and an ambitious soldier full of the joy of battle, although he 
had been interested as a young man, at his father^s bidding, 
in the doctrine of Vasubandha, the Buddhist sage, made no 
scruple about setting his own ruthless boasts of sanguinary 
wars by the side of the quietest moralizings of him who 
deemed ‘ the chiefest conquest ’ to be the conquest of piety. 

Samudragupta’s anxiety to provide for the remembrance 
of his deeds was not in vain. The record composed by his 
poet-laureate survives to this day practically complete, and 
furnishes a detailed contemporary account of the events of 
the reign, probably superior to anything else of the kind in 
the multitude of Indian inscriptions. Although, unfortu- 
iin>ely, the ilucuinent is not dated, it niiiy be assigned with 
appDximate accuracy to tlie year A.n. 360, or a little later, 
and is thus, apart from its value ns history, of great interest 
as an important ISanskrit composition, partly in verse and 
partly in prose, of ascertaified age and origin. The value as 
dated literature of the great historical inscriptions, although 
emphasized by Biihler many years ago, is still, perhaps, not 
fully recognized by scholai's who occupy themselves primarily 
with the books preserved in libraries.® But our concern at 
present in the elaborate composition of Harishena is with 
its contents as an historical document, rather than with its 
place in the evolution of Sanskrit, and the exposition of its 
importance .as a linguistic and literary landmark must be left 
to specialists. 

The author of. the panegyric classifies his lord’s campaigns 

‘ The inscription is not jxMstbu- Indian Inscriptions and the Antb 
mous (Biihler, in J. It. A. 8., 189S, quity of Indian Artificial Poetry’, 
pj 386), The pillar stands in the published in a Oerman periodical 
fort at AUahabSd, but not in its about 1889, has been rendered, ac- 
original position. cessible by Prof. V. S. Ghate's 

Buhler’s uuportant essay, ‘The English version in Ind. Ant., 1918. 
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geographically under four heads: as those directed against cam- 
eleven kings of the south; nine named kings of Aryavarta, 
or the Oangetic plain, besides many others not specified; the 
chiefs of the wild forest tribes; and the rulers of the frontier 
kingdoms and republics. He also explains Samudragupta^s 
relation with certain foreign powers, too remote to come 
within the power of his arm. Although it is at present 
impossible p) identify every one of the countries, kings, and 
peoples enumerated by the poet, and sundry matters of detail 
remain to be cleared up by future discovery and investiga¬ 
tion, enough is known to enable the historian to form a clear 
idea of the extent of the dominions and the range of the 
alliances of the most brilliant of the Gupta emperors. The 
matter of the record being arranged on literary rather than 
historical principles, it is not possible to narrate the events 
of the reign in strict chronological order. 

But we may feel assured that this Indian Napoleon first Conquest 
... . . 1 • 1 .1 . 1 of North- 

turned his arms against the powers nearest him, and that he gji, India. 

thoroughly subjugated the Rajas of the Gangetic plain, the 
wide region now known as Hindustan, before he embarked 
on his perilous adventures in the remote south. His treat¬ 
ment of the Rajas of the north was drastic; for we are told 
that they were ‘ forcibly rooted up a process which neces¬ 
sarily involved the incorporation of their territories in the 
dominions of the victor. Among the nine names mentioned, 
only one can be recognized with absolute certainty, namely, 
that of Ganapati Naga, whose capital was at Padmavati or 
Narwar, a famous city, which still exists, in the territories of 
the Maharfija Sindia. 

The greater part of these northern conquests must have 
been completed, and the subjugated territories absorbed, 
before Samudragupta ventured to undertake the invasion of 
the kingdoms of the soutli; a task which demanded uncoiii- 
mon boldness in design, and masterly powers of organization 
and execution. 

The invader, marching due south from the capital, through 
ChutiSi Nagpur, directed his first attack against the kingdom Kosala 
of South Kosala in the valley of the Mahaiiadi, and over- 
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threw its king, Ma hendra j, .Passing on, he subdued all the 
chiefs of the forest countries, which still retain their ancient 
wildness, and constitute the tributary states' of Orissa and 
the more backward parts of the Central Provinces. The 
principal of those chiefs, who bore the appropriate name of 
ughra l^|a; or the Tiger King, is not otherwise known 
to history. At this stage of the campaign, the main diffi^ 
cultiea must have been those of transport and supply, for tlw 
ill-armed forest tribes could not have offered serious military 
resistance to a well-equipped army. 

Conquests StOl advancuig soutliwards, by the east coast road, Samu- 
dragupta vanquished tUg.chieftmn who held. Pishtjqwra, the 
ancient capital of Kalinga, now Pith&pnram in the Godavari 
district, as well as the hill-forts of Mahendragiri and Kottum 
in Ganjam; King Mantaraja, whose territory lay on the 
banks of the Kolleru (Cdtatr)'lakethe neighbouring king 
of Vengi between the Krishna and Godavari rivers, presum¬ 
ably a Pallava; and YishnugQpajjtlie king of Kancbi, or 
Couje''veraiii, to the south-west of Madras, almust certainly 
a Pallava. Then turning westwards, he subjugated a chief¬ 
tain, named UgrasSna, king of Palakku, a place perhaps 
situated .n the Nellorc District.* 

Return He returned homewards through the western parts of the 
Deccan, subduing on his way the kingdom of Qevar&sl^ra^ 
dceh. ^ the modern Mahratta country, and Eranda^lTa, or 
KhandSebu*'- 

This wonderful campaign, which involved two or threb 
thoueand miles of marching through difficult country, must 
have occupied about two years at least, and its conclusioo. 
*.n. :i«». may be dated approximately in a, n. 350. 

Rich No attempt was made to effect the permanent anneftariev 

Bpoih; these southern states; the triumphant victor admittinr 

^ North Ko&ala corresponded glri. The proper rendering of fH 
roughly with Oudh, north of the pussi^ w«s settled by Kielluw 
Ghdura river. and Bleet, in 1898. For FishtapuK 

’ For correct interpretation of see Fleet, Ini, Ant., xxx (190S 
7i(MMvi/aJk»seeKielhornin Ep. Ind., p. 98. K 

vol. vi, p. a. Knttflra (Kotnoor of * Ep. Ind., vlii, 161. W 

Jndian Allot, »heet No. 108) lies * Fleet, in /. li. A. H., 18(H 

twelve miles SSB. from Mahendra- p, 
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that he only exacted -a temporary submission and then with* of 

drew. But beyond dpubt be despoiled the rich treasures of Kafor. 
the south, and came back laden with golden booty, like the 
Muhammadan adventurer who performed the same military 
exploit netirly a thousand years later. Malik Kafur, the 
general of Ala<ud>dln,; Sultan of Delhi, dunng operations 
lasting from 1309 to 1811, I'epeatcd the performance of 
Samudragupta, and penetrated even farther south than his 
Hindu predecessor seems to have done. Malik Kafur occu¬ 
pied Madura in April, 1311, and from that base was able to 
reach Ramesvaram, or Adames Bridge, where he built 
a mosque, which was still standing when Firishta wrote 
his history in the sixteenth century.^ ' 

The enumeration by the courtly panegyrist of the frontier Tributary 
kingdoms and republics whose rulers did homage and paid 
tribute to the emperor, a title fairly earned by Samudra¬ 
gupta, enables the historians to define the boundaries of his 
dominions with sufficient accuracy, and to realize the nature 
of the political divisions of India in the fourth century. 

On the eastern side of the continent the tributary kingdoms 
were S^matata, or the delta of the Gauges and Brahmaputra, 
including the site bn which Calcuthi now stands; Kaman'ipa, 
or Assam j and D^yiy^jjyhich seems to have corresponded*' 
with the Bogra (Bagraba), Dinajpur, and Kajshahl districts 
to the north of the Ganges, lying between Sainatata and 
Kamarupa. Farther west, the mountoin kingdom of Nepal^ 
then, as now, retained its autonomy under the suzerainty of 
the paramount power, and the direct imisdiction of the 
imperial government extended only to the foot of the moun¬ 
tains. The kingdom of Kartripm^ajOCCiipied tin; lower ranges 
of the 'Western Himalayas, including probably Kumaon, 

Almora, Garhwal, and Kangra.^ 

^ For cmqaest of Madura see ' Dr. Fleet suggests that the 
lyiiot, Bitt. Uh ,91. The mosque name may survive in KarlOrpur 
Was repaireo by Mqjahid Shab in the Jfilandhar district Brigade* 
pahwi^i in a. d. 1376; The doubts Burgeon C. F. Oldham refers to the 
express^ by Mr. Sewell (A For- Katuria Rgj of KumSon, GarhwSl, 
tfoUm Mmpiret p. 49) are not well and Rdhilhband (Jl B, A. 8., 189S, 
in^flded. Mr. Sewell apparently did m lOS). See map of the Gupta 
not remember.the occupation of Empire. 

Madura in 1311. 
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The Panjab, Eastern Uajputana, and Malwa for the most 
part were in possession of tribes or clans living under repulK- 
lican institutions. The Yaudh^yjjjirihft occupied both banks 
of the Sutluj, while the Ma drakas Jield the central parts of 
the Panjab. The reader may remember that in Alexander’s 
time those regions were similarly occupied by autonomous 
tribes, then called the Malloi, Kathaioi, and so forth. The 
Jumna probably formed the north-western frontier of the 
Gupta empire. The Arjunayanas, Malavas, and Abhiras 
were settled in Eastern Rajputana and Malwa, and in this 
direction the river Chainbal may be regarded as the imperial 
boundary. The line next turned in an easterly direction 
along the territories of minor nations whose position cannot 
be exactly determined, passing probably through Bhopal, 
until it struck the Narmada river, which formed the southern 
frontier. 

The dominion under the direct government of Samudra^ 
gupta in the middle of the fourth century thus comprised all 
the most populous and fertile countries of Northern India, 
It extended from the Hcoghly on the east to the Jumna and 
Chambal on the west; and from tlie foot of the Himalayas 
on the north to the Narmada on the south. 

Beyond these wide limits, the frontier kingdoms of Assam 
and the Gangetic delta, as w'ell as those on the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas, and the free tribes of Ra>jput&na 
and Mrdwa, u'cre attached to tlie empire by bonds of subordi¬ 
nate alliance; w'hile almost all the kingdoms of the south 
had been overrun by the emperor’s armies and compelled to 
acknowledge his irresistible might. 

The empire thus defined was by far the greatest that had 
been seen in India since the days of Asoka, six centuries 
before, and its possession naturally entitled Samudragupts' 
to the respect of foreign powers. We are not, theref<m^.; 
surprised to learn that he maintained diplomatic relations 
with the Kushan king of Gandh&ra and K&bul, and thfr 
greater sovereign of the same race who rukd dd ^ ^ 
banks of the Oxus, as well as with Geykni and other disiant 
islands. 
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Communication between the king of Ceylon and Samudra* Embassies 
gupta had been established accidentally about a. d. 360. ^^on. 
Siri Meghavaniia (Meghavarna), the Buddhist king of 
I Ceylon, whose veign of twenty-seven years is assigned 
approximately to the period from a.d. 352 to 379, had 
sent two monks, one of whom is said to have been his 
brother, to do homage to the Diamond Throne and visit 
the monastery built by Asoka to the east of the sacred 
tree at Bddh Gaya. The strangers, perhaps by reason of 
sectarian rancour, met with scant hospitality, and on their 
return to the island complained to the king that they 
could not find any place in India where they could stay 
in comfoi't. King Meghavarna recognized the justice of 
the complaint, and resolved to remedy the grievance by 
founding a monastery at which his subjects, when on 
pilgrimage to the holy places, should find adequate and 
suitable accommodation. He accordingly dispatched a 
: mission to Samudragupta laden with the g.nns for which 
i Ceylon has always been renowned, besides other valuable 
! gifts, and requested permission to found a monastery on 
Indian soil. Samudragupta, flattered at receiving such atten¬ 
tions from a distant power, was pleased to consider the gifts 
as tribute, and gave the i'equire<l perniission. The envoy 
returned home, and, after due deliberation, King Meghavarna 
decided to build his monastery near the holy tree. His 
purpose, solemnly recorded on a copper plate, was carried 
out by the erection of a splendid convent to the north 
of the tree. This building, which was three stories in 
height, included six halls, was adorned with three towers, 
and surrounded by a strong wall 30 or 40 feet high. The 
decorations were executed in the richest colours with the 
highest artistic skill, and the statue of Buddha, cast in 
gold and silver, was studded with gems. The subsidiary 
stupaif enshrining relics of Buddha himself, were worthy 
of the principal edifice. In the seventh century, when 
JRiuen iWig visited it, this magnificent establishment was 
.Qpeupied by a tliouaand monks of the Sthavira school of 
the MahSyana, and afforded ample hospitality to pilgrims 
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from Ceylou. The site is now marked by an extensive 
mound 

It was presumably after his> return from the south that 
Samudragupta determined to celebrate his manifold victories 
and proclaim the universality of his dominion by reviving 
the ancient rite of the horse-sacrifice {ahamedha), which bad 


remained long in abeyance^ and probably had not been per¬ 
formed in Northern India since the days of Pushyamitra. 
The ceremony was duly carried out with appropriate splendour, 
and accompanied by lavish gifts to Brahmans, comprising, 
it is said, millions of coins and gold pieces. Specimens of 
the gold medals struck for this purpose, bearing a suitable 
legend and the effigy of the doomed horse standing before the 
altar, have been found in small numbers. Another memorial 
of the event seems to exist in the rudely carved stone figure 
of a horse which was found in Northern Oudh, and now 
stands in the Lucknow Museum with traces of a brief dedi¬ 
catory inscription incised upon it, apparently referring to 
Samudragupta.^ 

Altiiough the courtly phrases of the official eulogist 
cannot be accepted without a certain amount of reservation, 
it is clear that Samudragupta was a of 
ca pacity and unusually varied gifteJ ” The laureate's com- 
lueinoration of his hero's proficiency in song ai 


curiously confirmed by,Jhc ft .rare goW fiSigs 

d epicting his n}d.j€^.camfortably, seated on. a. high-baej k^ 
couch, engaged in playing the Indian lyre.’ The allied art of 
poetry was alsd^reclconed^amdnj^the ^cdmplishments of this 


’ The synchronism of Megha- 

var^a with Sainudroeupta, dts- 

t:overed by M. Sylvain Levi from a 
Chinese work* Has been discussed 
bv the author in the paper on Gupta 
Chronology already cited, and in 
*Thc Inscriptions of Mahfinaman 
at B()dh-<iaya' (Ind. AnU^ 1902, 

I ). 193). But M^havarna reimed 
atcr than I supposed when those 
papers were written, a. i>, 359and379 
(^transl. Mahavanmi (1913), p. 
xxxix). His true dates may be 
slightly earlier. 

* The fact that the mutilated 


inscription dda mitasBa' deya^ 
dhaihma- in Prakrit suggests a 
shade of doubt. AU other Gupta 
inscriptions are in Sanskrit (V. R. 
A. 1893, p. 98* with plate). 

Fig. 11 in plate of coins. The bot^ 
haviiw been exposed to tb^ wedmv 
outside the Lucknov Museui^ ftjr . 
years, the inscription has 
peared. The image is now 
the btfUding. The . 

le^^ble when the Arat edttl0i>Tilf 
this boedk was published. . 

8 Plate of cbWf ICh ^ o v 
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’ venatile monarch, wh o is said to have been reputed a king of 

of flae reputation of a professional author. We are further 
informed that the king took much delight in the society 
of the leamed^a nd" Iwed l!o 'emSKT*fnS*^eu5?^and ^hsRea 
intellect in the study and defence of the sacred scriptures^ 
as well as in the lighter arts of music and poetry. In his ^ 
youth he extended his royal favour to Vasubandhu, the , 
celebrated Buddhist author. The picture of Samudragupta \ 
as painted by his court poet reminds the reader of that; 
of Akbar as depicted by his no less partial biographer,- 
Abtil Fazl. 

Whatever may have been the exact degree of skill attained 
by Samudragupta in the practice of the arts which graced bis 
scanty leisure,it is clear that he was endowed with no ordinary 
powers: and that lie was m fact.a man of genius, who may?, 
fair ly clai m the title of the Indian Napoleoij^ Unfortunately, i 
the portraits on his coins are not sufficiently good to give 
a clear notion of his personal appearance. 

By a strange irony of fate this great king—warrior,poet, and 
musician—who conquered nearly all India, and whose alliances history, 
extended from tiie Oxus to Ceylon, was unknown even by name 
to.,,tjig. historians of India until the publication of this work. 

His lost fame has been slowly recovered by the minute and 
laborious study of inscriptions and coins during the last 
eighty years; and the fact that it is now possible to write 
a long narrative of the events of his memorable reign is 
perhaps the most conspicuous illustration of the success 
gained by patient archaeological research in piecing together 
the fragments from which alone the chart of the authentic 
early history of India can be constructed. 

The exact year of Samudragiipta’s death is not known, e. a.s. 3T.>. 
he certainly lived to an advanced age, and enjoyed a 
rfdgn of uninterrupted prosperity for nearly half a century, 
fiiefore he passed away, he did his best to secure the peaceful 
transmission of the crown by nominating as his successor, 
from among many sons,* the offspring of his queen, Datta 
1 Em^ and Bhttatl inscriptions. 

UM u 
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Devi, wliom he rightly deemed worthy to inherit a magnifi¬ 
cent empire. 

The son thus selected, who probably bad been associated 
as Crown Prince {yuvari^a) with his father in the cares of 
government, assumed the name of his grandfather, in accor¬ 
dance with Hindu custom, and is therefore distinguished in 
the dynastic list as Chandra-gupta II. He also took the 
title of Yikramaditya (‘Sun of Power^), and has a better 
claim than any other sovereign to be regarded as the original 
of the mythical king of that name who figures so largely in 
Indian legends. The precise date of his accession is not 
recorded, but it cannot be far removed from a.d. 376; 
and, pending the discovery of some coin or inscription to 
settle the matter, that date may be assumed as approximately 
correct. So far as appears, the succession to the throne was 
accomplished peacefully without contest, and the new em¬ 
peror, who must have been a man of mature age at the time of 
his accession, found himself in a |M)sition to undertake the ex¬ 
tension of the wide dominion bequeatlied to him by his ever- 
victorious father. He did not renew Samudragupta^s southern 
adven^-ures, preferring to seek rooju for expansion towards 
the south-wpst,^ 

The greatest military achievement of Chandra-gupta 
Yikraniaditya was his advance to the Arabian Sea through 
Malwa and Gujamt, and his subjugation of the peninsula of 
Surashtra or K&thiawar, which had been ruled for centuries 
by the Saka dynasty, of foreign origin, known to European 
scholars as the Western Satraps.* The campaigns which 


^ In previcus editions I assumed 
that the Chandra of the inscription 
on the Iron Pillar of Delhi should 
be identified with Chandra-gupta 
II Vikrainaditya, who, conse¬ 
quently, should be credited with 
victories in Bengal and the PanjSb, 
as argued in my essay on the sub¬ 
ject R, A. 1897, p. 1). But 
m. M. Haraprasad Shetstri seems 
to be right in identifying Chandra 
of the Iron iillar with Chandra- 
varman, king of Pushkarana, R^- 
putana, in the fourth century. 


Pushkarana (Pokharan or Pokur- 
na), about S7° N. lat., 73” 65' £. 
long., is a well-known town, and in 
Tod's time was still *the moat 
wealthy and powerful of the baron¬ 
ies of Marwkr ’ (Ind, AiU*t 
pp. 917-19; AnnaU of Baiatihani 
reprint (9nd ed., 1873), vol. i, p. 80S. 

^ For the detailed history of the 
Western Satraps see tne pap8te 
by Messrs. Rapson, Bhagwta lA 
Indrtnt, and Biddulph, inJ.B»A, S.i 
1890, p. 639; 1699, p. Sir. 
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added those remote provinces to the empire must have o<rcu- 
pied several years^ and are known to have taken place between 
A.D. 888 and 401. The year 395 may be assumed as a mean 
date for the completion of the conquest^ which involved the 
incorpoi'ution in the empire of the territory held by the 
Malavas and other tribes, who had remained outside the 
limits of Samudragupta^a dominion. The annexation of 
Surashtra and Malwa not only added to the empire provitmes 
of exceptional wealth and fertility, but opened up to the 
paramount power free access to the ports of the western 
coast; and thus placed Chandra-gupta II in direct touch 
with the seaborne commerce Avith Europe through Egypt, 
and brought his court and subjects under the influence of 
the European ideas which travelled witli the goods of the 
Alexandrian merchants. The foreign influence on the litera¬ 
ture, ai*t, and science of the Gupta age will be discussed 
briefly in the next chapter. 

The so-called * Western Satraps’ comprise two distinct The 
dynasties, ruling in widely separated territories. The Ksha- 
harata Satraps of Maharashtra, with their capital probably 
at Nasik in the Western Ghats, who ha<l established their 
power at some time in the first century after Christ, were 
destroyed by Gautamiputra, an Andhra king, in or about 
A.D. 126, their dominions being annexed to the Andhra 
monarchy. The second satrapy of the west, founded by the 
Saka Chashtana at Ujjain in Malwa late in the first century 
of Christ, was immensely extended by Chashtana’s grandson, 
Rudradfiman I, Avho at some date between a. d. 126 and 150 
conquered from Gaubunlputra’s son, Pulumriyi II, all or 
nearly all the territory which Gautamiputra had taken from 
the KshaliaraUis a few years earlier. The power of Kudru- 
d&man 1 was thus established not only over the peninsula of 
Sui^shtra, but also over Malwa, Cutch (Kachchh), Sind, the 
Konkan, and other districts—in short, over Western India. 

The capital of Chashtana and his successors was Ujjain, one 
of the most ancient cities of India, the principal depdt for 
the commerce between the ports of the west and the interior, 
famous as a seat of learning and civilization, and also notable 

u 2 
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as the Indian Greenwich from which longitudes were 
reckoned. The place, which is still a considerable town 
with many relics of its past greatness, retains its ancient 
name, and was for a time the capital of MahEraja Sindia. 

Fall of Samudragupta, although not able to undertake the con- 
satrap**^ quest of the west, had received an embassy from the son of 
another Rudradaman, the satrap Rudrasena, who must have 
been deeply impressed by the emperor’s triumphant march 
through India. Chandra>gupta II, strong in the possession 
of the territory and treasure acquired by his father, resolved 
to crush his western rival, and to annex the valuable provinces 
which owned the satrap’s sway. The motives of an ambitious 
king in undertaking an aggressive w'ar against a rich neigh¬ 
bour arc not far to seek; imt we may feel assured that 
differences of race, creed, and manners supplied the Gupta 
monarch with special reasons for desiring to suppress the 
iinrure foreign rulers of the west. Chandra-gupta Vikrama- 
ditya. although tolerant of Buddhisin and Jainism, was himself 
an ortliudux Hindu, specially devoted to the cult of Vishnu, 
and as such cannot but have experienced peculiar satisfac¬ 
tion in ‘ violently upi'ooting’ foreign chieftains who probably 
cared little for caste rules. Whatever his motives may have 
been, he attacked, dethroned, and slew the satrap Rudrasinha, 
son of Satyasiuha, and annexed his dominions. Scandalous 
tradition affirmed that * in his enemy’s city the king of the 
Sakas, while courting another man’s wife, was butchered by 
Chandra-gupta, concealed in his mistress’s dress ’ but the 
tale does not look like genuine history. The last notice of 
the satraps refers to the year a.d. 388, and the incorporation 
of their dominions in the Gupta empire must have heen 
effected soon after that date. 

The Gupta kings, excepting the founder of the dynasty, 
all enjoyed long reigns, like the Moghals in later times. 
Chandra-gupta Vikram&ditya occupied the throne for nearly 
Character forty years, and survived until a.d. 413. little is knotra 
dn^pta concerning his personal character; but the ascertained facts 
n. of his career suffice to prove that he was a stroi^ and 

* Harfo-eurUa, transi, Cowell and Thomas, p. 10*. 
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vigorous ruler, well qualified to goveru and augment an 
extensive empire. He loved sounding titles which proclaimed 
his martial prowess, and was fond of depicting himself on 
his^ coins as engaged in successful personal combat with 
a lion, ufter the old Persian fashion. 

There are indications that Pataliputra, although it may The 
have bwn still regarded as the official capital, ceased to be 
the ordinary residence of the Gupta sovereigns after the com¬ 
pletion of the extensive conquests effected by Samudragupta. 

The Maurya emperors, it is true, had managed to control 
a dominion very much larger than that of the Guptas from 
the ancient imperial city, but, even in their time, its remote¬ 
ness in the extreme east must have caused inconvenience, and 
a more central position for the court had obvious advantages. 
Ajodhya, the legendary abode of the hero Rama, the ruins 
of which have supplied materials for the building of tlie 
modern city of Fyzab&d in Southern Oudh, enjoyed a more 
favourable situation, and appears to have been at times the 
head-quarters of the government of both Samudragupta and 
his son, the latter of whom probably had a mint for copper 
coins there. There is rcason to believe that during the fifth 
century Ajodhya, rather than Pataliputra, was the premier 
city of the Gupta empire. 

The Asoka pillar on wliich Samudi'iigupta I’ecorded the Kau- 
history of bis reign is supposed to have been erected originally 
at the celebrated city of Kausambi, which stood on the high 
road between Ujjain and Northern India, and was no doubt 
honoured at times by the residence of the monarch.^ The 
real capital of an Oriental despotism is the seat of the 
despot’s court for the time being. 

Pataliputra, however, although necessarily considerably Pa^li- 
neglected by warrior kings like Samudragupta and Vikra-*’“^™’ 
mfiditya, continued to be a magnificent and populous city 
throughout the reign of the latter, and was apparently not 
ruined until the time of the Hun invasion in the sixth 

1 For discussion of tiie site of 1898, p. and‘Srilvastl*, 

KauSSmtd seethf author's papers, ibid., 1900, p. 1. 

*]fouambi and Srilvasti’, in J. R. 
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century. When the Chinese pilgfrim, Hiuen Tsang, lived in 
the neighbourhood (640), he found the greater part of the 
ancient site covered by hundreds of ruins. ‘ The cityhe 
tells us, ^ had long been a wilderness save for a small walled 
town near the Ganges, with about 1,000 inhabitants. Harsha, 
when he ruled Northern India as paramount sovereign 
(61S-47),made no attempt to restore the old imperial capital, 
preferring to make Kanauj, situated between the Ganges 
and Jumna, the seat of his governpient. Dharmapala, the 
second and, perhaps, the most powerful of the Pala kings of 
Bengal and Bihar, evidently took some steps to renew the 
glory cf Pataliputra, because we know that in the thirty- 
second year of his reign (about a. d. 811) he held his court 
there. After that glimpse of the old city, we lose sight of it 
again until 1541, when it laid sunk to the rank of ‘a small 
toAvn, dependent on Bihar, which was the seat of government.^ 
Sher Shah, 1)cing impressed by the strategical advantages of 
the position, then built a fort at the cost of half a million of 
rupees. ‘ Bihar from that date wai^ deserted and fell to ruin, 
while Patna became one of the largest cities of the province’. 
The prosperity thus restored by tlio action of Sher Shah has 
never been lost. 

In 1912, P.itna ojice more became a capital, as the head- 
(juartera of the newly constituted Province of Bihar and 
Orissa. The civil station of Bankipore, which forms a suburb 
of Patna, stands on part of the site of Pataliputra.' 

fortunate enough to possess in the work of 
Fii-hien. Fa-hien, the earliest Chinese pilgrim, a contemporary account 
of the administration of Chandra-gupta Yikramaditya, as it 
appeared to an intelligent foreigner at the Iieginning of the 
fifth century. The worthy pilgrim, it is true, was so 
absorbed in his search for Buddhist books, legends, and 
miracles that he had little care for the things of this woiid,- 
and did not trouble even to mention the name of the mighty 
monarch in whose territories he spent six studious years, 

’ Watters, On Yuan Chwanj/'t iv. T^/rUifirirD&ii^ in Efiiot, 
Travels in India, ii, 87. Dhartna- Jlislory, iv, 477. 
psla's KhfiUmpur grant in Bp. Ind., 
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But now and then he allowed his pen to note some of the 
facts of ordinary life, and in more than one passage he has 
recorded particulars, which, although insufficient to gratify 
the curiosity of the twentieth century, yet suffice to give 
a tolerably vivid picture of the state of the country. The 
^picture is a pleasing one on the whole, and proves that 
, Vikramaditya was capable of bestowing on his people the 
I benefits of orderly government in sufficient measure to allow 
I them to grow rich in pe^ce and prosper abundantly. 

On the occasion of his first visit to Pataliputra the Splen- 
traveUer was_ deepljr impressed by the sight of Asoka’s 
, 4 iaia<;.C;i^^hich was at that time still in existence, and so putw. 
cunningly constructed of stone that the work clearly appeared 
to be beyoud the skill of mortal hands, and was believed to 
have been executed by spirits in the service of the emperor. 

Near a great stupa, also ascribed to Asoka, stood two monas¬ 
teries, one occupied by followers of the Mahayana, and the 
other by those of the Hinayana sect. The nuniks resident in 
both establishments together numbered six or seven hundred, 
and were so famous for learning that their lectures were 
frequented by students and iiujuirers from all quarters. 

Fa-hien spent three years here studying Sanskrit, and was 
made happy by obtaining certain works oji monastic disci¬ 
pline as taught by various schools, for which he had sought 
elsewhere in vain. He describes with great admiration the 
splendid procession of iiuageg, carried on some twenty huge 
cars richly decorated, which annually paraded through the 
city on the eighth day of the second month, attended by 
singers and musicians; and notes that similar processions 
were common in other parts of the country.^ 
i Au. .tfefijGaMgetjc Free hos- 

j plain , which Fa-hien calls by the name of Central India or F* • 
i miTMiddle Kingdom; the people wer e rich and prosper ous, 
and se em^ to him to emfiaair^ iES^lSE-BmStigsS 
virtiM.. institj^tAn vyiyra numerous rest-houseS 

^OT^travellers were provided on the highways, and thq capital 


' liwoelt, di. xxvii) in any of the verstona. 
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Hud- 

dH^ra. 


Prosperity 
of Mfilwa. 


PS^yaae^i hoap M i^ nd»w firi 

and educ ated citizens. 

**^*S>S—I r ~ vnw« 

‘ Hither cdnie% we are told, 'all poor or helpless patients 
suffering from all kinds of infirmities. They are VreU taken 
care of, and a doctor attends them; food and medicine bdng 
supplied according to their wants. Thus they are made 
quite comfortable, and when they are well, they may go 

iiwny. ’ * 

It may be doubted if any equally efiScient foundation was 
to be seen elsewhere in the world at that date; and its exiS' 
tence, anticipating the deeds of modern Christian charity, 
speaks well both for the character of the citizens who endowed 
it, and for the genius of the great Asoka, whose teaching 
still bore such wholesome fruit many centuries after his 
decease.* 

In the course of a journey of some 500 miles from 
the Indus to Mathura on the Jumna, Fa-hien passed a 
succession of Buddhist monasteries tenanted by thousands 
of monks} and in the neighbourhood of Mathura found 

twemy of these buildings occupied by three thousand 
psideiits. Buddhisin. .wa8.gEawjng.. in favour in 

The regio .2 to the south of Mathurft, that is to say, 
Malwa, specially excited the admiration of the traveller | 
who was delighted alike with the natural advantages of the 
country, the disposition of the people, and the moderation 
of the government. The climate seemed to him very agree* 
able, being temperate, and free from the discomforts of frost 
and snow with which he was familiar at home and in the 
course of his journey. The large population lived hap^ly 


‘ Ibid., Giles’s version. 

* Sir H. Burdett {^EneyeL 
11th od., s, V. Hospitw) states that 
in Christian days no establishments 
for the relief of the sick were 
founded until the reign of Constan¬ 
tine (a.d. 306-37). Late in the 
fourth century Basil foundeda leper 
hospital at C^sarea, and St Ch^- 
Mstom established a hospital at 
Constantinople. A law of Jiistinl* 


an 527-69) recognised nose* 
eomia or hospitals Bgaong eoded^ 
ticalinstitatioiis. I^MalsonDletr 
or Hdtei Dieu of Paris is somethnes 
alleged to be the oldest Buso|N»ril 
hospital. It dates fipom the sirradb 
century TFIoreiice Kightingste. in. 
Chamm ti 1904)* 

* di.xvL 

and*priests* opperent^ weroBiri^ 
dhist The versions of tbisriiiVtcSr 
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under a sensible government which did not worry. With 
a glance at Chinese institutions, Fa-hien congratulates the 
that * they have not to register their hcTuseholdsj or 
attend to any magistrates and rules They were not troubled 

•A 1 • 1 y iW BIS ii fl i III I - I I 1^ i 

pMsport reg ulations, or, as the pilgrim bluntly puts it: 

* Those who want to go away, may go; those who want to 
stop, may stop/ The administration of the Qrimipal law 
s eemed to^h^nLinild in c ompar ison with the Chinese system. 

were punis hed onljLbjL fi^g, varying in amount 
according to the gravity of the offence, and capital punish* 
ment would s eem to have been unknown. Persons guilty of 
repeated rebellion, an expression which probably includes 
brigandage, suffered amputation of the right hand; but such 
a penalty was exceptional, and judicial torture was not 
practised. The revenue was mainly derived from the rents 
o f the crow n an^the royal officers^^ bejng .provided 
with fixed sa ladeSs had npjoerasiqn to Uve on the people. 

The Buddhist rule oF life was generally observed. Buddhist 
^Throughout the country,^ we are told, one kills any 
living thing, or drinks wine, or eats onions or garlic' . . . 
they do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no dealings in 
cattle, no butchers^ shops or distilleries in their market¬ 
places/ The Chandala, or outcaste tribes, who dwelt apart 
like lepers, and were required when entering a city or bazaar 
to strike a piece of wood as a warning of their approach, 
ill order that other folk might not be polluted by contact 
with them,* were the only offenders against the laws of 
piety (dharma)^ and the only hunters, fishermen, and 
butchers. Qowrie .sheMt-faenoj^, tlie ordinary currgaoy*® The 
Buddhist monasteries were liberally endowed by royal grants. 


differ considerably! those of Legge 
aodGiles have been used in thetext 
* Onions and garlic are forded 
as impure by many castes Ohions, 
it is allegim, an supposed when 
cut to resemble flesh. Garlic, per¬ 
haps, was <»ijdiially condemned 
as being a mreigu innovation. 
Gopftdkya, an ancient king of 
KsSliinljr, punished Brahmans who 
ate garlic (Stein, transl. Eafat,^ 
Bk. i, 34^). 


‘ Beyond the walls the outcastes 
dwell, 

Tis worse than death to touch 
such men/ (Gover, Folk- 
Songjt of SoutJiern India^ p. 58). 

* This statement must not be 
pressed to mean that coins did not 
exist. Chandra-guptaVikramflditya 
coined freely in gold, as well as 
sparingly in silver and bronae or 
copper. His archer type gold coins 
may be described as omg common. 
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and the inonkB received alms without stint—houses^ beds, 
mattresses, food, and clothes were never lacking to them 
wherever they might go. 

These particulars, as collected and narrated by the earliest 
Chinese traveller in India, permit of no doubt that the 
|dominions of Chapdra-gupta Vikramaditya were well 
Jgovernedj the authorities interfering as little as possible 
^with the subject, and leaving him free to prosper and 
grow rich in his own way. The devout pilgrim pursued 
his Sanskrit studies fur three years at Fataliputrp, and for 
two years at the port of Tamralipti (Tamluk), without let 
or hindrance, and it is clear that the roads were safe for 
travellers.^ Fa-hien never has occasion to complain of being 
stripped by brigands, a misfortune which befell his successor 
lliuen Tsang in the seventh century more than once. 
Probably India has never been governed better, after the 
Oriental manner, than it was during the reign of Vikramft- 
ditya. The government did not attempt to do too much; 
but 'et tlic people alone, and was accordingly popular. The 
merciful teachings of Buddhism influenced the lives of all 
classes, except the most degraded; while, iniismuch as the 
sovereign was a Brahmanical Hindu, the tendency to the 
harassing kind oi persecution, which a Buddhist or Jain 
government is apt to display, was kept in check, and liberty 
of conscience was assured. Fa-hien, as a pious devotee, 
necessarily saw everything through Buddhist spectacles, but 
it is evident that, with a Brahmanical supreme govern¬ 
ment, Hinduism of the orthodox kind must have been far 
more prominent than his account would lead the reader to 
suppose, and sacrifices must have been permitted. In fact, 
the firahnianictil reaction against Buddhism had begun at 
a time considerably earlier than that of Fa-liien’s travels; 
and Indian Buddhism was already upon the downward putjb, 
although the pilgrim could not discern the signs of de¬ 
cadence. 

While the general prosperity and tranquillity of th^ 

’ Tntv^, (>hh. xxxvi, xxxvit. of Bengal, ts now some SO mfleO' 
TomKlk, in the Midnapur District from the sea. 
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empire under the rule of Chandra-gupta Vikramaditya are unpros- 
abundantly proved by the express testimony of Fa-hien, and 
by his unobstructed movements in all directions during 
many years; certain districts did not share in the general 
|well-being, and had retrograded in population and wealth. 

|The city of Gaya, we are informed, was empty and desolate; 

;the holy places of Bodh-Gaya, 6 miles to the south, were 
surrounded by jungle; and an extensive tract of country 
near the foot of the mountains, which had been the scat 
of a large population in the fifth century n.c<, was now 
^sparsely inhabited. The great city of SravastI, on the 
/upper course of the Rapti, was occupied by only two liundred 
families; and the holy towns of Kapilavastu and Kusinagara 
were waste and deserted^ save for a scanty remnant of monks 
and their lay attendants, who clung to the sacred spots, and 
derived a meagre subsistence from the alms of rare pilgrims. 

The causes of this decay are unknown.^ 

A son of Vikramaditya by one of his ^lueens named ^ 
Dhruva DevT ascended the throne as a young man in pipia I, 
A.D, 413, and reigned for more than forty years. He is 
known to history as Kumaragupta I, in order to distinguish 
him from his great-grandson of the same name. The events 
of this king’s reign are not known in detail, but the distri¬ 
bution of the numerous contemporary inscriptions and coins 
permits of no doubt that during the greater part of his 
unusually prolonged rule the empire suffered no diminution.- 
On the contrary, it probably gained certain additions, for 
Kum§>ra, like his grandfather, celebrated the horse-sacrifice, 
as an assei*tion of his paramount sovereignty; and it is not 
likely that he would liave indulged in this vaunt unless to 
some extent justified by successful warfare. But tlie extant 
I'ecords furnish no information concerning specific events, 
beyond the fact that at the close of his reign, that is to say, 
in the middle of the fifth century, Kumara^s dominions 

. ' !2Vat>0299chh.xx,xxii,xxiv,xxxi. bassy sent by a^.Raja named Yue-cu, 

* The only definitely dated politi- * Moon-loved \ ? Cbandrapriya)* who 
cal event of KumSiaJ^pta's reign was lord of the Ka-p'i-li country, 
which 1 ean spe<^y is the arrival in which has not been identified 
China in the yew a. d. 128, of an era- (Watters, It. A. 8., 1898, p. $40). 
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suffered severely from the irruption of the Hun hord^^ who 
had burst through the north-western passes^ and spread in 
a destructive flood all over Northern India* Before entering 
upon the discussion of the Hun invasion and the consequent 
break-up of the Gupta empire, it is desirable to pause, in 
order to record a few brief observations on the significance 
of the rule of the great Gupta sovereigns in the evolution of 
Indi^lIl Icuiguage, literature, art, science, and religion.^ 

^ See Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar's from the J. Bo, It, A, 8, In spite 
brilliant essay, A Peep into the of an untenable theory of the 
Earltf History of India from the Kushan chronology, that paper i 
Foundation of the Maurya Dynasty the best short account of the early 
to the Downfall of the Imperial history of India which has yet ap- 
Gupta Dynasty (332 b.c.-c. a.i). peared. 

Bombay, 1900; reprinted 
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THE GUPTA EMPIRE (continued); AND THE 

WHITE HUNS 

From a.d. 455 to 606 

The general prevalence of Buddhism in Northern India, Prevd- 
including Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Suwat, during the two 
centuries immediately preceding and the two next following from 
the Christian era, is amply attested by the numerous remains 
of Buddhist monuments erected during that period, and a 
multitude of inscriptions, which are almost all cither Buddhist 
or Jain. The Jain cult, which was closely related to the 
Buddliist, does not appear to have gained very wide popu¬ 
larity, although it was practised with great devotion at 
certain localities, of which Mathura was one. 

But the orthodox Hindu worship, conducted under the Hmdu- 
guidance of Brahmans, and associated with sacrificial rites 
abhorrent to Jain and Buddhist sentiment, had noi er become 
extinct, and had at all times retained a large share of both 
popular and royal favour. Kadphises II, the Kusbaii con¬ 
queror, was himself conquered by captive India, and adopted 
with such zeal the W’orship of Siva as practised bj'^ his new 
subjects that he constantly placed the image of that Indian 
god upon his coins, and described himself as ids devotee. 

Many other facts concur to prove the continued w^orship of 
the old Hindu gods during the period in which Buddhism 
unquestionably was the most popular and generally received 
ere^. 

In some respects. Buddhism in its Mahayaua form was Relij^on 
better fitted than the Brahmanicul system to attract the 
reverence of casteless foreign chieftains; and it would not be kings, 
unreasonable to expect that they should have shown a decided 
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tendency to favour Buddhism rather than Brahmanism; 
but the facts do not indicate any clearly marked general 
preference for the Buddhist creed on the part of the 
foreigners. The only distinctively Buddhist coins are the 
few rare pieces of that kind struck by Kanishka, who 
undoubtedly^ in his later years, liberally patronized the 
ecclesiastics of the Buddhist jchurcb, as did his successor 
Huvishka; but the next king, Vasudeva I, reverted to the 
devotion for Siva, as displayed by Kadphises II. So the 
later Saka satraps of Surashtra seem to have inclined per¬ 
sonally much more to the Brahiiianical than to the Buddhist 
cult, and they certainly bestowed their patronage upon the 
Sanskrit of the Brahmans rather than upon the vernacular 
literature. 

Connexion Tlie development of the Mahayana school of Buddhism, 
between • » ■ 

Mahayunp which became prominent and fasliionable from the time of 

dufsm "* about the beginning of the second century, was in 

itsiif a testimony to the reviving power of Brahmanicol 

Hliitl lisui. Tlic newer form of jDutldhism had niurh in 

common with the older Hinduism, and the relation is so 

close that even iin expert often feels a difficulty in deciding 

to whicli system a particular image should be assigned. 

Revival of Brahinauical Hinduism was the religion of the pundits, 

Sanskiit. sacred language was Sanskrit, a highly artificial 

literary nibdihcution of a vernacular speech of the Panjftb. 

As the infiiieiice of the pundits upon prince and peasant 

waxed greater in matters of religion and social observance, 

the use of their special vehicle of expression became more 

widely diffused, and gradually superseded the vernacuku? in 

all document'* of a formal or official character. In the iMvd 

century n.c. Asoka bad been content to address his 

raands to his people in language easj'^ to be understood by 

the vulgar ; but, in the middle of the second eentury ttl^ ' 

Uhrist, the satrap RudradEman felt that his achievemeots 

could be adequately commemorated only in ehtb^fe ^ 

Sanskrit. It is impossible to go more deeply into tlie 

subject in these pages, and it must suffice to oliserve;,|!^' 

the revival of the Brahmanical religion was accompamil^ by. 
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the diffusion and extension of Sanskrit, the sacred language 
of the Brahmans.* 

Whatevei* may Imve been the causes, the fact is abundantly The 
established that the restoration of the Brahinanicul religion 
to popular favour, and the associated revival of the Sanskrit in Gupta 
language, became noticeable in the second century, were ‘ 
fostered by the satraps of Gujarat and Sur^htra during the 
third, and made a success by the Gupta - empe rors in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. These princes, a.lthough perfectly 
tokrant of both Buddhism and Jainisip, and in at least 
three cases personally interested in the former, were them¬ 
selves beyond question officially orthodox Plindus, usually 
guided by Brahman advisers, and skilled in Sanskrit, the 
I language of the pundits.^ An early stage in the reaction 
V against Buddhist condemnation of sacridee had been marked 
■' by Pushyamitra’s celebration of the horse-sacrifice towards 
! the close of the second century. In the fourth, Samudragupta 
re vived th e same ancient rite with added splendour; and, 
in the fifth, his grandson repeated the solemiiitjr. Without 
going further into detail, the matter may be summed up in 
the remark that coins, inscriptions, and monuments agree, in 
furnishing abundant evidence of the recrudescence during the 
Gupta, period 

B uddhis^ and of the ,fevgur PPJiSJCS 

to 'classicaP Sauskrii at the expense of the more popular 
literary dialects, which had enjoyed the patronage of the 
Andhra kings. 

It is highly probable that the popular legend of RajaVikra- 
Bikram of Ujjain, the supposed founder of the Vikrama era 
dating from S8 n. c., rests upon a confused recollection of the Kalidasa, 
glories of, Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya, who certainly 
conquered Ujjain towards the close of the fourth century 
of the Christian era. Tradition associates nine gems of 

* The readier whodesires to pursue * The three cases referred to are 

the should consult Professor those of Chandra-^pta I and Sa- 

^to bookt PdH und 8an^ mudragupta, the patrons of Vasu- 

^urU^in ihrm und bandhu, and Naragupta Balftditya, 

auf Orund who erected buildings at N&landa 
d 0 r iditviirifijfn md Sbrass- and was regarded by Hiuen Tsang 

biug^ 1903. os an earnest Buddhist 
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Sanskrit literature with Raja Bikratn, the most rcH^endent 
of the nine being Kalidasa^ who is admitted Igr all critics to 
be the prince of Sanskrit poets and dramatists. In my 
judgement it is now established that KalidSa^ 
w rote in.the century, his literary activity extending over 
a long period, probably not less than thirty year;. Although 
it is difficult to fix the dates of the great poet^s career with 
precision, it appears to be probable that he began to write 
either late in the reign of Chandra-gupta II or early in the 
reign of Kumfiragupta I. The traditional association of his 
name with Raja Bikraiu of Ujjain is thus justified by sober 
criticism.^ 

Intcliec- The Gupta period, taken in a wide sense as extending from 
lity of tae about A.D. 300 to 650, and meaning more particularly the 
Gupta fourth and fifth centuries, was a time of exceptional Intel- 
I Jettual activity in many fields—a time not unworthy of 
■; comparison with the Elizabethan and Stuart period in 
' England. In India all the lesser lights are outshone by the 
brilliancy of Kalidasa^ as in England all the smaller autbom 
are overshadowed by Shakespeare* But, as the Elizabethan 
literature would still he rich even if Shakespeare had not 
written^ so^ ir India, if Kalidasa^s works had not sumved. 


^ The date of Kalidasa has been 
the subject during recent years of 
much discussion, summed up, until 
November, 1911, by B. Liebich in 
his paper entitled * Das Datum des 
Kalid&*^a * {Indogerm* Farschungen^ 
Strassburg, Band xxxi (191i?), pp. 
198-903). Among the more impor¬ 
tant earlier references are the fol¬ 
lowing: Macdonell, HtsL ofSamkrU 
Liter, (1900;,p, 394-, where K&lidasa 
is assigned to the loginning of the 
fifth century. Mr, Keith (7. Ji.-4.5., 
1909, pp. 433-9) also places the poet 
in the reign of Chandra'giiptal I. But 
the mention of the Hilnai> in Sagkah 
vam^u iv makes itliUMlcult to assimri 
that work to a dale so early. See 
J.R,A.S., 1909, pp. 731-0; and 
Ind. Ant., 191^, p. 985* Thetbemy 
of Dr. Hoernie {J.iS. A, 1900, 
p, 119), which places Kftlid&sa's 
tivity in the first half of the sixth 


century, has no defenders, and 
seems to me to rest upon erroneous 
premises. It is not unlikely that 
the earliest works of KftfidAsa, 
namely, the JRiUttamhdra (if that 
be his), and the MMhadHta, may 
have been composed before a. o* 
413, that is to say, ^ile Chandra^ 
gupta IX was on the throne, but I 
am inclined to remrd the relins of 
Kum&ragupta 1 (41^5) as the tboo 
during wnich the poet’s later nmta 
were composed, and it seems {KiS? 
sible, or even probable, 
whole of his liteiai]^ oareoir 
within limits of thst re^glk It 
is also possible that be haM' 
continued writing idtev' f 
Sion of Skar 

no doubt tint'fie fiomiufA^^fbrijbS' 
fifth centuqr dtnlag. 
the Gupta power waa at 
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of other men^s writings would remain to distinguish 
his age as extraordinarily fertile in literary achievement. 

The remarkable drama, entitled The Little Clay Cart, one Litera- 
of the most interesting of'Indian plays, is now believed to 
date from the .fifth or sixth century, if not fTOm an earlier 
time. Another equally reniarkciBIe']^y, the Mudra-Rdkska^a, 
which tells the story of the usurpation of the crown by 
Chandragupta Maurya, probably is at least quite as old. 
Professor Hillebrandt is inclined to assign its composition 
to the reign of Chandra>gupta II (c. a.d. 400). 

The V(tyu Purana, one of the oldest of the eighteen 
Puranas, clearly should be attributed in its existing form to 
the first half of the fourth century, and the I^ws of Manu, 
as we now know the book, may be dated from about the 
beginning of the Gupta period. Without going further into 
detail, and so trespassing on the domain of the historian of 
Sanskrit literature, it may suffice to cite Professor R. G. 
Bhandarkar's observation that the period was distinguished 
by general literary impulse*, the effects of which wore 
visible in poetry, as well as in law books and many other 
forms of literature. 

In the field of mathematical and astronomical science the Science. 
Gupta age is adorned by the illustrious nan)es of Ar^'abhata 
(born A. D. 476) and Varahamihira (died a. d. 587). Mr. Kaye, 
a competent authority, holds that * the period when mathe¬ 
matics flourished in India commenced about a.d. 400 ami 
ended about a.d. 650, after which deterioration set in.* 

We have seen how Samudragupta practised and encouraged Art; 
nmsic. The other arts, too, shared the favour of the Gupta 
kings and prospered under their intelligent patronage. The 
accident that nearly the whole of the Gupta empire was j 
repeatedly overrun and permanently occupied by Muslim | 
armies, which rarely spared a Hindu building, accounts for 
the destruction of almost aU large edifices of the Gupta age. 

Bht the res^ches of recent years have disclosed abundant 
evidence of the fanner existence of numerous magnificent 
hiding s, both Buddhist and Brahmanical, which had been 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. A few specimens of 


un 
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architectural compositions on a considerable scale may still 
be seen in out<o{-the-way places^ which lay apart from the 
track of the hosts of Islam^ and the surviving miniature 
shrines of the period are fairly numerous. Enough is known 
to justify the assertion that the art of architecture was 
practised on a large scale with eminent success. 

Sculpture, The allied art of sculpture, usually cultivated in India as 
and*dle-' accessory to architecture, attained a degree of perfection 
cutting, not recognized until recently. The best examples, indeed^ 
are so good that they may fairly claim the highest rank 
among the efforts of Indian sculptors. Painting, as exem- 
pliBed by some of the best frescoes at Ajanta and the cognate 
works at Sigiriya in Ceylon (a.d. 479-87), was practised 
with equal, or, perhaps, greater success. Certain gold Gupta 
coins are the only pieces issued by Hindu kings entitled to 
rank as works of art. 


uu||K of It is apparent, therefore, that the rule of the able and long- 
vity^the monarchs of the Gupta dynasty coincided with an 
Gupta extraordinary outburst of intellectual activity of all kinds, 

period. personal patronage of the kings no doubt had much 

effect, hat deeper causes must have been at work to produce 
such results. Experience proves that the contact or collision 
of diverse modes of civilization is the most potent stimultts 
110 Intellectual and artistic progress, and, in my opinion, the 
I eminent achievements of the Gupta period are mmnly due to 
I such contact with foreign civilizations# both on the east and 
« on the west. The evidence as to the Constant intercbf^e 
^ of communications with China is abundant, and althoi^ the 
external testimony io/^tercourse with the Roman e mpir e is 
less copious, ^he fact of such intercourse is Wisputalde . 
The conquest of Malwa and Surashtra or l^bi&v^r by 
Chandra-gupta II Yikramaditya, towards the' close the 

! fourth century opened up ways of communication beif^l^ 
Upper In£a and western lands which gave facilities lor;^ 
, I reception of European ideas. The influence ci the 
; drian schools on the astronomy of Arj’ahmto is 
; and the imitation of Roman edns by 
' obtious. In art and literature the prow 
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foreign influence is necessarily more difficulty but in ray 
judgement the reality of that action is vvelLestablished. It 
is difficulty for instaiicey to deny the relationship between the 
sculpture of the Sleeping Vishnu at Deogarh and the class 
of Graeco-Roman works represented by the Endyniion at 
Sto ckh olm. It js impossible to pursue the subject further in 
this placey but the references in the note will enable any 
inquirer interested to follow up the jiumulative proofs that 
the remarkable intellectual and artistic output of the Gupta 
period was produced in large measure by reason of the contact 
between the civilization of India and that of the Roman 
empire. Some critics have thought that Chinese ideas may 
t>e traced in the Ajanta frescoesy and they may be riglit.^ 

Comparison of the notes recorded by Fa-hieiiy the first Religion. 
Chinese pilgrimy at the beginning of the fifthy and by his 
great successor, Hi u^n T^^ ng. in the first half of the seventh 
century, prpyes^ beyond questiqii t hat B udd hism suffe red 
a gradual decay during the Gupta pengd. But that decay 


^ The date of the Little Clay 
Cart {Mjrieli^hfialuitikd) is un¬ 
known. Prof. S. L^vi guesses that 
it may be nosterior to Kalidasa 
{Th^tre InSi^n^ p. 208). I am dis¬ 
posed to follow older authors in 
assigning an earlier date. See 
transl. by Ryder in Harvard Or. 
Ser. Concerning Uic date of the 
MudrdrBaksham^ see Haes» ed. 
and transl., p. 39 (Columbia Univ. 
Press, N. Y., 1912) ; Hillebrandt, 
* Ueber das KaiUiliya^mtra und 
Verwandtes * (*’6*. Jahreaber. der 
SchledBchen Qeadtselwfi ftir mterl, 
CuUur, July, 1908, p. 29; Tawney 
in /. n. A. IS., 1908. p. 910 * 1909, 
p. 147. For the age of the Puranas 
see detailed discussion in Mr. Par- 
giter*s book, 2’As Dynaatiea of the 
Kali Aye, and App. A, ante, p. 22 , 

Mr. observations on the 

relatione between Indian and Greek 
tiiathematitsBl science will be found 
In J: IL a. is., 1910, p. 759; and 
/. f. Proe. A. 8. B., 19U, p. 813. 

For qiKtotioixs concerning art and 
architecture; see A Hi^ry of 
Art in IndiaCrfylon, and the 
references given in that work. 


The references to communica¬ 
tions between India and China are 
collected in Duff, Tfis Chro^wlogy 
of India, 1899. The Raja of the 
Ka-p’i-Ji countiy sent an embassy 
in A.n. 428 (Watters,./, R, A, S,, 
1898, p. 510). Embassies, some 
probably only <*onim(*rcial ventures, 
number six from o02 to 515. There 
were also many journeys of pil¬ 
grims and missionaries. 

For communications with the 
Roman empire, see Priaiilx, Indian 
Emhassiea to Ltome (bound with 
Apollonius of Tyana), Quaritch, 
1873; Reinaud, Relations politic 
qnea et eotnmercialea de I'Empire 
tlomain avec VAaie orimtale ; and 
Duff, op, cit. 

The Roman influence on the 
Gupta (coinage is discussed in my 
* Coinage of the Early or Imperial 
Gupta dynasty,’ J, li. A, 8., 1889. 
See also Sewell, * Roman Coins 
found in India,’ ibid., 1904, pp. 
591-637. The recently discovered 
Gupta Buddhist monasteries at 
S4ra&th, Kasia, dec., are described 
in the Afmwai Raporta of tl» 
ArchaeoL Survey, since 1902-3, 
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WU8 hardly discernible by people living in those ages, who 
saw a powerful and wealthy monastic order continuously 
wielding immense influence and housed in splendid convents. 
The discovery of the numerous remains of magniflcent Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries of Gupta age has been one of the surprises 
of archaeological research. The Gu pta kings, although 
officially Brahmanical Hind us with a speci.4 deystion.^ 
Vishnu, followed the usual practice of ancient India in 
looimig with a favourable eye on all yarieties of Ind ian 

reli^on7"Th£fir8tS^.adW«^ 

of the Sankhya pbilp^pUy, afterwardsJist^jEaljyith conaic- 
limrj^thXarguments of Vasu^audhu, the 
to whose instruction he commended his son and heir, Samu- 
dragupta. At a later time, Naragupta Bala dit yjjf. who erected 
handsome buildings at Naland^ the ecclesiastical capital of 
the church, was rciLa rded by. JjUuejft.~TaaMg 


a fervent Buddhist.^ 

The golden age of the Guptas comprised a period of 
^a century and a (quarter (a. n. 830--456^, covered by three 
Veigns of exceptional length. The death pf Kumaragupto 1, 
which can be fixed definitely as having occurred early in 4^55, 
marks the iHginning of the decline and fall of the empire. 
Even before his death, his kiu|gdoin had become invp^ !^. 
I about the year 450, in serious distress by a war with a rich 
; and powerful nation named l^ushyanutra, ^herwise" s^Imost 
r|mltnown to history.® The imperial armies wer e dpfea| ^. 
mild the shock of military disaster had endange red th e 
stability of the dynas^^ which was ^ tottering ’ to ito fall, 
when the energy^ and ability of Skandagupte , the Crown 
Prince, restored the fortunes of" Ins by effecth^ the 


o verthrow of the t>nemy, A small detail recorded by tlie 
contemporary document indicates the severity of the 8trugglk;| 
for we are told that the heir-apparent, whUe prepariOigt ^ 


^ See.^pendix N* *Vasttbandhu niitras anaoDg the 
and the Guptas.’ d 7 nasties, apparesMy ibfeigis; #0 

^ Coi^ectured by Fleet (/itd. Ant, are eaiUMrated Juit .Ipa. 

xvili, ^8) to below to the region passage' rdhiUng to 
of the Narmada; out, more prob- (Pargiter, JKHs 

ably, in the north. The PurSpas .dye, p. 73)» \ . 

mention Pushyamitras and Pafu- 
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retrieve the calnmities of his house, was obliged to speiul 
a night sleeping on the bare ground. 

When Skandagupta came to the throne, in the spring of Defeat 
456, he encountered a sea of troubles. The Pu shy a mitra Huns, 
danger had been averted, but one more formidabie closely 
f ollbwe dlJt^ an irruption of the savage Huns, who hatl 
poured down from the steppes of Central Asia through the 
north-western passes, and carried devastation over the smiling 
plains and crowded cities of India. Skandagupta, who prob¬ 
ably was a man of mature years and ripe experience, proved 
equal to the need, and inflicted upon the barbariauis a 
so decisive that India was saved for a time. Ilis mother 
still lived, and to her the hero hastened with the news of 
his victory, ^ just as Krishna, when he had slain his enemies, 
betook himself to his mother Devaki.’ Having thus paid 
his duty to his living parent, the king sought to enhance 
the religious merit of his deceased father by the erection of a 
pillar of victory, surmounted by a statue of the god Vishnu, 
and inscribed with an account of the delivery of his country 
from barbarian tyianny through the protection of the gods.^ 

It is evident that this great victory over the Huns must The 
have been gained at the very beginning of the new reign; provfn"e.‘, 
; because another inscription, executed in the year 468, recipes 
jSkaudagupta^s defeat of the barbarians, and recognizes his 
’undisputed possession of the peninsula of Surashtra (Kathia- 
;‘war), at the western extremity of the empire. The king had 
appointed as viceroy of the west an officer named Parnadattii, 
the possessor of all the virtues, according to the official poet; 
and the viceroy gave the responsible post of governor of the 
capital city, Junagarb, to his own son, who distinguished 
his tenure of office by rebuilding the ancient embankment of 
the lake under the Girnar hill, which had again burst with 
disastrous results in the year of Skandagupta^s accession. 

1 The colinnn still stands at which records the events related in 
Bhitarl, In flie Ghfalpur EHstrict, to the text, has been edited and Irans- 
the east« Benares, but tiie statue lated by Fleet (Gupta InucrwtioMf 
hM disappMred (Cunningham, No. 13). The allusion to the Kfish^ 

Ar^uuol. vd. i, pL mtlx). legend is interesting. See J. R. 

The Inscription on the colruim, J. 3., 1901;, p. 970. 
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central 
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r. A. D. 

Renewed 
Hun in¬ 
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The benevolent work was completed in the following year, 
and consecrated a year later by the erection of a costly 
temple of Vishnu.^ 

The dedicatiQii three years afterwards by a private Jiun 
donor of a sculptured column at a village in the east of the 
Gorakhpur district, distant about 90 miles from Patna, 
testifies to the fact that Skandagupta’s rule at this early 
period of his reign included the eastern as well as the 
western provinces.* 

Five years later, in the year 465, the dedication pf a temple 
to the Suu, in the country between the Ganges and Jumna 
now known as the Bulniidshahr Distiiq^, made by a pious 
Brahman in the reign of Skandagup^, described in the 
customary language as ‘ augmenting and victorious ’, indicates 
that the central portion of the empire also enjoyed a settled 
govermnenj..® The conclusion therefore is legitimate that 
the victory over the bai'barian invaders was gained at the 
Wgimiing of the reign, and was sufficiently decisive to secure 
the general tranquillity of all parts of the empire for a con¬ 
siderable number of years. 

But, 'ibout A.T). 465, a fresli swarm of nomads poure<I 
across the fiontier, and occupied Gandhara, or the north¬ 
western Panjab, where a * cruel and vindictive’ chieftain 
usurped the throne of the Kushans, and 'practised the most 
barbarous atrocities A little later, about 470, the Huns 
advanced into the interior, and again attacked Skandagupta 
in the heart of his dominions. He was unable to continue 
the successful resistance which he had offered in the earlier 
days of his rule, and was forced at last to succumb to 
the repeated attacks of the foreigners j who were, no doubt, 
constantly recruited by fresh hordes eager for the plunder 
of India. 


' Ibid., No. 14; ante, p. 1S3. 

* Ibid., No. IS, the Kahfion in¬ 
scription. 

» Ibid., No. 16, 

‘ Sung-yunorSongYttn,Chine8e 
pil^m, A.D. 530, in peal, Stcordt, 
vol i, p. c, and Chavannes’a revised 
version (Hanoi, 1903), But the 


name ‘ Laelih', given to this ditesf- 
tain by Beak who has been co^d 
by Cunningham and matitjr mhfr 
writers, is purely fictitioui,«nd due 
to 8 misreading of tiie Tatkisb ttOe 
Mym (Chavannes, Lti, Tu/fa 
dtnUtm, p. S3S note). 
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The financial distress of Skandngupta^s administration Debase- 
is plainly indicated by the abrupt debasement of tlje coin- the*cur- 
age in his latter years. The gold coins of his early and reney. 
prosperous days agree in both weight and fineness with those 
of his ancestors, but the later issues, while increased in 
gross weight, so as to suit the ancient Hindu standard of 
the suvarifa^ exhibit a decline in the amount of pure gold in 
each piece from 108 to 73 grains.' This marked lowering 
of the purity of the currency, which was accompanied by 
a corresponding degradation in the design and execution 
of the dies, evidently was caused by the difificulty which the 
treasury experienced in meeting the cost of the II on war. 

The death of Skandagupta, who assumed the title VikramS,- 
ditya like so many Indian kings, may be assumed to have gupta, aco, 
occurred in or about the year 480. When he passed away, 
the empire perished, but the dynasty remained, and was 
continued in the eastern provinces for several generations. 

Skanda l.eft.iio heir male capable of undertaking the cares 
of government In a time of such stress, and was accordingly 
succeeded on the throne of Magadha and the adjacent dis- 
i t ricts bv. JikJm)th£lV.P-Uiaigi»Pt.a. the son of Kumfiragupta I 
I by Queen Ananda. 

The reign of this prince apparently was very brief, and Reform of 
the only event which can be assigned to ifcjs a-.bold4ittempt 
t^, ^y ^tore^Jthe ■puxity-.of ^ ooinage. The rare gold coins, 
bearing on the reverse the title Prakasaditya, which are 
generally ascribed to Puragupta, although retaining the 
gross weight of the heavy suvarna, contiiin each 131 grains 
of pure gold, and are thus equal in value to the aurei of 
Augustus, and superior in intrinsic value to the best Kushan 

I or early Gupta coins.* 

Puragupta was succeeded, about a. d. 486, by his son 

' The earlier Gupta coins, like ciling the testimony of the inscrip- 
tiie Kushfin, we Roman aiirrt in tion on the Bhitariseal (J. 

and to some extentindesign. voL Iviii, part i, pp. 84-105) with 
'Rioter pieces am Hindu««vafti<u, that of other records is best solved 
)ntf nai»d to weigh about 146 grains in the manner slated in the text. 

(01 naail^lea^, and arc coarse For ^ays of the gold coins see 
in oevlce am execution. Cunningham, Coint vf Mtd, India, 

’ An ad^tted difficulty in reeon- p. 16. 
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Narasiinhagupta Baladitya, who gave public proof of his 
partiality fur Buddhism by building at Nfilanda, in Miigadha, 
the principal sent of Buddhist learning in Northern India, 
a brick temple more than 300 feet high, according to Hiuen 
Tsang, which was remarkable for the delicacy of its decora¬ 
tions and the lavish use of gold and gems in its furniture.^ 
Tlie vigorous and successful action taken by Baladitya to 
resist the tyranny of the liun^ will be described presently. 

Narasiinhagupta Baladitya was succeeded by his son, 
Kumaragupta II, to whose time tlie fine seal of Alloyed, silvj^ 
found at Bhitarl in the Ghazipur District belongs.^ The 
events of his reign, wiiich seems to have ended about the 
middle of the sixth century, are nut recorded. So far as is 
known, the line of tlie imperial Guptas terminates with 
Kumaragupta II. Ills dominions, like those of his father 
and grandfather, evidently were restricted to the eastern 
provinces of the empire of his earlier ancestors. 

The imperial line passes by an obscure transition into 
a dynasty cuiiiprlsiiig eleven Gupta prince,S, who appear to 
have been for the most part merely local rulei-s Jn Mag adh^. 
These ‘Later Guptas of Magadha^, as they are called by 
archaeologist'!, shared the rule of that province with anotlier 
dy'iiasty of Bajas, who liad names ending in -varman^ and 
belonged to a clan culied Mankhari. The territorial division 
between the two dynasties.cannut be defined precisely. Their 
relations with one another were sometimes friendly and some¬ 
times hostik^ but the few details known are of little im¬ 
portance.® 

The political decadence of Magadlia never affected the 
reputation of the kingdom as the centre and head-qnartera of 
Buddhist learning, which continued to be cultivated sedulously 


' Chavannes, N. India (Bloch in/. 22..^. iSt, 190ft, 

p. 94; Watters, ii.'lTO; Beal, ii, p. 440). 

ITS. > /. A, 8. B„ part i, v<d. Ivlli 

Nalandais now known os Bar- (1S89), pL vi. 
gSon (not BarSgaon), which U ’ For these dynasties see Fleet, 
simply a modern name, meaning Onpta hueripHonfi and Dv. 
‘village with a conspicuous ban- Hoemle's observations on. the 
yantrec’.which stands there. Such Bbitar! seal. For Mankhari oeins, 
names are extremely common In see Bum, /. B. A. 1906, p. 



MISSION OF PARAMARTHA SIS 

at Nalaiida and other places under the Pala kings up to the 
time of the Muhammadan conquest at the close of the twelftli 
century, when the monasteries with their well-stocked 
libraries were reduced to ashes. A good illustration of the 
reverence with which the Buddhist Holy Land continued to 
be regarded in the latter Giqrta age by foreign students of 
the doctrine of Gautama is afforded by the fact tliat, in the 
year a.d. 539, Wu-ti,or Hsiao Yen, the first Liang emperor 
of China and an ardent Buddhist, sent a mission to Magadha 
for the purpose of collecting original Mahayanist texts and 
obtaining the services of a scholar competent to translate 
them. The local king, probably either Jivitagupta I or 
Kumaragupta, gladly complied with the wishes of his im¬ 
perial correspondent, and placed the leartied Paramartha at 
the disposal of the mission, which seems to have spent 
several yeare in India. Paramartha then went to China, 
taking with him a large collection of mamiseripts, ma)iy of 
which he translated. He arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Canton lii a.w. 346, was presented to tlie emperor in .’J4M, 
and died in China in 569, at the age of seventy. It was in 
the reign of the same emperor (505i-49) that Bodhidharma, 
the son of a king in Southern India, and reckoned as the 
twenty-eighth Indian and first Chinese patriarch, came to 
China in a. n. 520, and after a short stay at Canton, settled 
at Lo Yang. His miracles are a favourite subject of Chinese 
artists.^ 

The most notable member of the Later Gupta dynasty Aditya- 
/was Adityasena,^ who asserted his independence after the 
ideath of the paramount sovereign, Haraha, in a., d. 647, and It. 
even presume<l to celebrate the horse-sacrifice in token of his 
claim to supreme rank. The last known Raja of the dynasty 
was Jivitagupta IF, who reigned early in the eighth century. 

About the end of that century, or at the beginning of the 
ninth, Magadha passed under the sway of the Pala kings of 
Bengai, whose history will be noticed in a subsequent chapter. 

In the western province of Malwa we find records of a. n. 484 
Rajas named Budhagupta and Bhanugupta, who cover the 

^ Bushell, Ohhiese Art, i, 24. 
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Budha- period from 484 to 510, and evidently were the heirs of 
Skandagupta in that region. But the latter of these two 
gupta. princes, at all events, occupied a dependent position and 
presumably was subordinate to the Hun chieftains. 

Towards the close of the fifth century, a chief named 
Biiatarka, who belonged to a clan called Maitraka probably 
of foreign origin, established himself at Yalabhi in the esist 
of the peninsula of Surashtra (KathiS,vvar), and foimded a 
dynasty which lasted until about a.d. 770, when it is 
supposed to have been overthrown by Arab invaders from 
Sind. The earlier kings of Valabhi do not appear to have 
been independent, and were doubtless obliged to pay tribute 
to the Huns; but, after the destruction of the Hun dotnina> 
tion, tlie lords of Valabhi asserted their independence, and 
made themselves a considerable power in the west of India, 
both on the mainland and in the peninsula of Surashtra. The 
city was a place of great wealth when visited by Hinen 
'I'sang in the seventh century, and was famous in Buddhist 
church history as having been the residence of two Uis- 
tinguished teachers, Gunamati and Sthiramati, in the sixth 
centiLj". I-tsing, a Junior contemporary of Hiuen Tseng, 
tells iis that in his time Nalanda in South Bihar and Valabhi 
were the two places in India which deserved comparison with 
the most fantous centres of learning in China, and were fre¬ 
quented by crowds of eager students, who commonly devoted 
two or thiec years to attendance at lectures on Buddhist 
philosophy. This statement explains the assertion of Hiuen 
Tsang that Mo-la-p'o, or Western Malava, and Magadha 
were the two countries of India in which learning was prized, 
because Valabhi and Mo-la-p*o were then politically one, 
both territories apparently being under the government of 
Dhruvabhata, the son-in-law of King Harsha, paramount 
sovereign of Northern India. After the overthrow of Valabhi, 
its place as the chief city of Western India was taken by 
Anhilwani (Nahrw&lah, or Fatan), which retained that 

' Hultzsch, Ep. Jnd., iii, SSO; foim of the name is BlMt|a|Eha. 
correcUnx earlier interpretations. BhatBrka is a Sansharlliced speUiq; 
The oripnal and more authentic (£^./nd., xi(191S), p. UM). 


I^masty 

labht' 
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honour until the fifteenth centuiy, when it was superseded 
by Ahmad&bad.^ The above observations will, perhaps, 
be sufficient to give the reader a notion of the way in which 
some of the fragments of the Gupta empire were apportioned 
among various native dynasties. 

But the Huns, the foreign savages who shattered that Two 
empire, and dominated a large part of it for a short period, 
merit more explicit notice. The nomad tribes known as migration. 
Huns, when they moved westwards from the steppes of Asia 
to seek subsistence for their hungry multitudes in other 
climes, divided into two main streams, one directed towards 
the valley of the Oxus, and the other to that of the Volga. 

The latter poured into Eastern Europe in a.d. 375, forcing The linns 
the Goths to the south of the Danube, and thus indirectly'"ttiin"^’ 
causing the sanguinary Gothic war, which cost the Emperor 
Valens his life in a.d. 378. The Huns quickly spread over 
the lands between the Volga and the Danube; but, owing 
to chronic disunion and the lack of a great leader, failed 
to make full use of their advantageous position until Attila 
appeared, and for a few years welded the savage mass into 
an instrument of such ]X)wer that he was ^ able to send equal 
defiance to the courts of Riivenna and Constantinople 

His death, in a. d. 463, severed the only bond which held e. a.d. * 70 . 
together the jealous factions of the horde, and within a space 
of twenty years after that event the Hunnic empire in 
Europe was extinguished by a fresh torrent of barbarians 
from Northern Asia. 

The Asiatic domination of the Huns lasted longer. The 
section of the horde settled in the Oxns valley, and perhaps white' 
different in race, became known as the Ephthalites 01 ^ hitc 

valley. 


» The ruins of Valabhl at Walfi, 
IS or 20 miles north-west of 
Bhaonagar, are mostly under¬ 
ground. The bistow is given by 
Bnrgess in JL, A W. /.» voL ii, 
(1876), pp. «0-«; and by Bhi^an 
Lai Indngi and Jackson m Bomb. 
Cfm. (1896), voL i, part i, pp. 79-106. 
The latest dpiastic list fa that in 
KSelhorn’s ‘Supplement to List 
of Northern Inscriptions , App. B, 


p. 11 (Ep. In(l.,yo\. viii, April, 1905). 
for approximate date of acstructlon 
of Valabhl see Burgess, A. S. W.I., 
vol. vi, p. 3; vol. ix, p. 4. But 
certain traditions assert that the 
city was destroyed by Gujars from 
Sind (J. A. S. B., pt. i. voL Iv 
(1886), p. 181). Bnrodia (Joiwwm, 
p. 65), dates the destruction ir 
a.d. 524. 

» Gibbon, ch. xxxv. 
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IIuiis^ and gradually overcame the resistance of Persia, which 
ceased when King F!ro^ was killed in a. d. 484. Swarms of 
these White Huns also assailed the Kushan kingdom of 
Kabul, and thence poured into India. The attack repelled 
by Skandagupta in a,d. 465 must have been delivered by 
a comparatively weak body, which arrived early, and failed 
to effect a lodgement in the interior.^ 

About ten years later the nomads, having appeared in 
greater force, overwhelmed the kingdom of Gandhara, or 
Peshawar; and starting from that base, as already related, 
penetrated into tlie Iieart of the Gangetic provinces, and 
overthrew the (iiipta empire.^ The collapse of Persian 
opposition in 484 must have greatly facilitated the eastern 
movement of the horde, and allowed immense multitudes 
to cross the Indian frontier. Tlie leader in this invasion of 
India, wliich, no doubt, continued for years, was a chieftain 
ir nied Torainana, wlio is known to have been established 
as ruler of Malwa in Central Tntlia prior to a.d. 600. He 
itssuincd the style iuid titles of an Indian ‘ sovereign of 
maharajas'*^ and Blulnuguptu, as well as the king of 
ValabLi and many other local princes, must have been his 
tributarie*.." 

When Toramana died, about a.d. 510, the Indian 
dominion which he had acquired was consolidated sufficiently 
to pass to his son Mihiragula, whose capital in India was 
Sakala, the modern Sialkot, in the Panjab.* 


' Hoernle {J, R, A. 6’., 1909, p. 
198) denies the reality of the Hun 
invasion at the beginning of Skan- 
dagupta's reign, and dates the Bhi- 
tari inscription as late as 46H. But 
for the reasons stated p. U09) 
I think that inscription must have 
been recorded quite early in the 
reign. It mentions defeats of both 
the PiLshyamttras and the Huns. 

AnUf p, 308, 

® Three inscriptions naming Tora- 
ni^i^a are known; namely, (1) at 
Kran, in Sagar district. Central 
Provinces, dated in the first year 
of his reign ^ Fleet, Gupta fnsrr ,, 
No. 36'r; ,2) at Kura in the Salt 
Range, of wliich the date is lost 


(Ep. hid., i, m) ; and (3) at Gwa¬ 
lior, Central India, dated in the 
fifteenth year of Mihiragula, son of 
Toramana (Fleet, No. 37). The 
silver (*oins of Toramana, which 
imitate the Surashtran coins of the 
western satraps and Guptas, are 
dated in the year 53, apparently 
reckoned from a special Hmi era, 
probably begining about a.D. 448 
{J. A. K B., vol Ixiiii part i (18W), 
p. 195). 

^ The name of Mihiramla also 
appears in the Sanskritised form of 
Mililrakula. His coins are numer¬ 
ous at ChiniOt and Sh^hkdt, situ¬ 
ated respectively in tlie Jhong and 
Gidranwflla Districts of the Pai^Ab« 
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Indiii at this time was only one province of the Hun Extent of 
empire* The head-quarters of the horde were at Baniyin . 

in Badhaghis near Herat, and the ancient city of Balkh Asia, 
served as a secondary capital.* The Hun king, to whose 
court, whether at Bainyin or Herat cannot be determined, 
Song-Yuii, the Chinese pilgrim-envoy, paid a visit in a.d. 619, 
was a powerful monarch levying tribute from forty countries, 
extending from the frontier of Persia, on the west, to Khotan 
on the borders of China in the cast. This king was eitlier 
Mihiragula himself, or his contemporary overlord, more 
probably the latter. The local Hun king of Gandhilra, to 
whom Song'Yun paid his respects in the following year, 

A.D. 620, must be identified with Mihiragula. He was then 
engaged in a war with the king of Kashmir (Ki-pin), which 
had already lasted for three years.® 

With reference apparently to the same date approximately, Gollas. 
the monk Cosmas Indicopleustes, Avho Avrotc a curious book 
in A.D. 647, describes a White Hun king, whom he calls 

Golliks, ns being lord of luditi, from which he exacted tribute 
by oppression, enforcing his demands Avith the aid of two 
thousand Avar elephants and a great host of cavalry. This 
king, Gollas, certainly must haA'e liecn IMihiragnla.® 

All Indian traditions agree in rejjresenting Mihiragula as Tyraariy 
a bloodthirsty tyrant, ‘the Attila of India,’stained to a more guia.'’"'* 
than ordinary degree Avith the ‘ implacable cruelty ’ noted by 
historians as characteristic of the Ilun temperament.'* Indian 
authors having omitted to give any iletailed description of 
the saviigc invaders who ruthlessly oppressed their country 
for three-quarters of a century, recourse nmst be had to 

I 

The coins of Toramaiia and Mihira- Ki-pi?i u.siially signified Kashnnr. 
irulii are fuUy described in J. In the seventh century Ki-pia 
S. ii., 1801*, part i ordinarily, thougli not invariabJy, 

Chavannes, Turen Occkl€ntum\ meant fcapi.4a, or North-eastern 
pp. Gurgaii '.Gorgoi, Afghanistan :ChaYHniies,b'otM/I' m w, 

often asserted to be the Ephthalite pp. ^^7, 3^9 . 

capital, really was a frontier town “ McCriiidle’s translation (Hak- 
belonging to Persia (.Chavaiines, luyt Society, lbi>7 i, p. 
op. cit, pp. 235 note , ^ Hiiicn Tsang ; IbljataniwfiHL 

Beal, A'tfwdr* vol. i, pp. xci, c. The Turushka king of Tfiranath 
The mn\t Lae-lih, given by Beal, ^Schiefner, p. «>!-; may mean Mihi’ 
is, as already noted, fictitious (a»/s, ragula. 
p. 310«0' In the time of Song-Yun 
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European writers to obtain a picture of the devastation 
wrought and the terror caused to settled communities by 
the fierce barbarians. 

Descrip- The original accounts are well suininarized by Gibbon 

tion of the 

Huns. ‘The numbers, the strength, the rapid motions, and the 
implacable cruelty of the Huns were felt, and dreaded, and 
magnified by the astonished Goths; who beheld their fields 
and villages consumed with flames, and deluged with in¬ 
discriminate slaughter. To these real terrors, they added 
the surprise and abhorrence which were excited by the shrill 
voice, the uncouth gestures, and the strange deformity of 
the Huns. . . . They were distinguished frem the rest ot the 
human species by their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small 
black eyes deeply buried in the head; and, as they were 
almost destitute of beards, they never enjoyed the manly 
graces of youth or the venerable aspect of age.’ * 


The Indians, like the Goths, experienced to the full the 
miseries of savage warfare, and suffered an added horror by 
i-easoii of tiic special disgust felt by fastidious, caste-bound 
Hindus at the repulsive habits of barbarians to whom 
nothing w*as sacred. 

c. A.j;. ■:"uelty practised by Miliiragula became so unbearable 

that the nrtne princes, under the leadership of Baladitya, 
guk. king of Magadha (the same as Narasiuihagupta), and 
; Yasodharman, a Utija of Central India, appear to have 
formed a confederacy against the foreign tyrent. About 
; the year a.u. 528, tliey accomplished the delivery of their 
country from (jppression by inflicting a decisive defeat on 
Mihiragula, who was tiiken prisoner, and would have for¬ 
feited his life deservedly, but for the magnanimity of Bal&- 
ditya, who spared the captive, and sent him to his home in 
the north with all honour. 


Mihira- 



in 

mir. 


Meainvlule, Mihiragula’s younger brother had taken ad¬ 
vantage of the misfortunes of the bead of the family to usurp 
the throne of Sakala, which lie was unwilling to surrender. 
Mihiragula, after spending some time in coneealment, took 
refuge in Kashmir, where he was kuidly received by tfie 


‘ Gibbon, ch, xxvi. 
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king, who placed him in charge of a small territory. The 
exile submitted to this enforced retirement for a few years, 
and then took an opportunity to rebel and seize the throne 
of his benefactor. Having succeeded in this enterprise, he 
attacked the neighbouring kingdom of Gandhara. The 
hioft perhaps himself a Hun, was treacherously surprised 
and slain, the royal family was exterminated, and multi¬ 
tudes of people were slaughtered on the banks of the Indus. 

The savage invader, who worshipped as his patron deity 
Siva, the god of destruction, exhibited ferocious hostility 
against the peaceful Buddhist cult, and remorselessly over¬ 
threw the stupas and monasteries, which he plundered of their 
treasures. 

But he did not long enjoy his ill-gotten gains. Before Death of 
the year was out he died; and * at the time of his death 
there were thunder and hail and a thick darkness, and the 
earth shook and a mighty tempest raged. And the holy 
saints said in pity: ‘*For having killed countless victims 
and overthrown the law of Buddha, he ha;* now fallen into 
the lowest hell, where he shall pass endless ages of revolu¬ 
tion”*. Thus the tyrant met the just reward of his evil 
deeds in another world, if not in this. The date of his 
death is not known exactly, but the event must liave 
occurred in or about the year 540, just a century before 
Hiuen Tsang was on his travels. The rapidity of the growth 
of the legend concerning the portents attending the tyrant’s 
death is good evidence of the depth of the impression made 
by his outlandish cruelty; which is further attested by the 
Kashmir tale of the fiendish pleasure which lie is believed to 
have tiiken in rolling elephants down a precipice.^ 

Ynsodharman, the Central Indian Baja, wlio has been 


' Hiuen Tsang, 
Vol.l.pi>. 165-79; 
It is not easy to 
l^lgrim alleges (p. 
guki lived ‘ some 
his time. The 

he capable of any 
tioD ^Beal, Ina. 


in Beal, Records, 
Watters, I. i, 288. 
explain why the 
, 167) that Mihira- 
centuries ’ before 
Chinese words, 
are said not to 
other interpreto- 
Ani., XV, 345). 


Watters is inclined to think that 
the tale told by Hiuen Tsang refers 
to a Mihirakula of much earlier 
date. l)r. Fleet suggests that 
there may be an error in the 
Chinese text. Hiuen Tseng’s tra¬ 
vels extended from 629 to 645. 
For the Kashmir legends see Stein, 
transl. llujat,, Bk. i, pp. 289-395. 
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luentioiied as having taken an active part in the supposed 
confederacy formed to obtain deliverance from the tyranny 
of Mihiragula^^ is knoAvn from three inscriptions only^ and is 
not mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, who gives the sole credit for 
the victory over the Huns to Baladitya^ king of Magadha,^ 
Yasodhannan took the honour to himself, and erected two 
columns of victory inscribed Avith boasting words to com¬ 
memorate the defeat of the foreign invaders. In these records 
he claims to have brought under his sway lands which even 
the Guptas and Huns could not subdue, and to have been 
master of Northern India from the Brahmaputra to the 
Western Ocean, and from the Himalaya to Mount Mahendra, 
whicli probably should be understood to mean the southern¬ 
most peak (Maliendragiri) of the Travancore Ghats. But 
the indefinite, conventional expression of the boasts and 
till silence of Hiuen Tsang suggest that Yasodharman 
made the most of his achievements, and that his court 
poet gave him soinetlilng more than his due of praise. 
Nothing whatever is known about either his ancestry, or his 
successors; Ins name stands absolutely alone and unrelated. 
The heli J’, therefore, is warranted that his reign was short, 
and of mud) k'ss importance than that claimed for it by Ins 
magniloquent inscriptiojis.* 

The dominion of the AVliite Huns in the Oxiis valley did 
not long survive the defeat and death of Mibirugula in 
India. The arrival of the I’urks in the middle of the sixth 
century changed the situation completely. The Turkish 
tribes, having vaiKpiislied a rival horde called Joan-joan, 


^ I consider rnysclf justified see 
contra, Hoernle in J, iL i, 1009, 
p. 01; in holding that the appa¬ 
rently discrepant testimonies of 
Hiuen Tsang and the inscriptions 
should be explained as in the text. 
PresuTuably, Baladity;!, as repre¬ 
senting the imperial line, claimed 
to he the suzerain of Yasodharman, 
w'ho preferred to pose as indepen- 
do nt. The following observation by 
a skilled and ct’+ical inquirer is 
relevant:— 

• Kalhana, being a feudatoiy of 
the Chaulukya family, must nave 


gone to the help of Bhlmadeva, and 
must have been accompanied also 
by his brother KTrtip^la. And, as 
is very often the case with tributary 
princes, who take the credit of win¬ 
ning a battle, fought by their over- 
lord, whom they have but assisted, 
both Kiihana and Kfrtipala are re¬ 
presented to have vanquisbed the 
Turushkas at Kfisidiraaa’ (D» R. 
Bhandharkar, Ind, Ani,^ p, 
nh 

> Inscriptions Nos. 33,34, 3d in 
Fleet, Ouiiia Inwipiiom* 
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made an alliance with Khusru Anushirvan, king of Persia, 
grandson of Firoz, who had been killed by the Huns in 
A. D. 484, and the allies at some date between 563 and 667 
destroyed the White Huns. For a short time the Persians 
held Balkh and other portions of the Hun territory; but 
the gradual weakening of the Sassanian power soon enabled 
the Turks to extend their authority towards the south as 
far as Kapisa, and annex the whole of the countries which 
had been included in the Hun empire.^ 

In later Sanskrit literature the term ‘ Hun ’ {Huna) is Connota- 
employed in a very indeterminate sense to denote a foreigner 
from the north-west, in the same wiiy as the word Yavanu 
had been employed in ancient times, and as Wilayati is 
now understood. One of the thirty-six so-called ‘ royal ’ 

Rajput clans actually was given the name of Huna.^ This 
vagueness of connotation raises some doubt as to the exact 
meaning of the term Huna as applied to the clans on the 
north-western frontier against whom Harslia of Thanesar 
and hla father waged incessant war at the close of the sixth 
and the beginning of the seventh centuiy. But it is unlikely 
that within fifty years of Mihiragula’s defeat the true meaning 
of Huna should have been forgotten j and the opponents of 
Harsha may be regarded as hjiving been outlying colonics of 
real Huns, who had settled among the hills on the frontier. 

The Hunas are often mentioned in books and inscriptions Tlie 
in connexion with the Gurjaras, whose name survives in the Gurjarus. 
modem Gujara, a caste widely distributed in North-western 
India. The early Gurjaras seem to have been foreign 
immigrants, closely associated with, and possibly allied in 
blortd to the White Huns. They founded a considerable 
kingdom in R&jputana, the capital of which was Bhilinai 
or Srimal, about 60 miles to the north-west of Mount Abu. 

In course of time the Gurjara-Pratihara kings of Bhiimal 

‘ Chavaiines, op. cit, pp. 326-9. Hflna to the Portitguese, whom he 

* BUhler.A’p. lnd„ i,226: Sylvain described as ■ very despicable, de- 
L^vi, Note$ ehinoisas siw I'lnde, void of tendcraess, regardless of 
No iii, ‘ Date de Candragomin' Brahmans, and careless of cere- 
(Hwoi, 1908), p. 26. A Brahman monial purity’ (.Burnell, cited by 
^t of Southern India, writing Morse Stephens, Albvqwrqm, p. 
idMut A.D, 1600, applied the term 206). 
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conquered Knnauj and became the paramount power in 
Northern India, as will be related in the fourteenth chapter. 
The minor Gurjara kingdom of Bharoch (Broach) was an 
offshoot of the Bhilmal monarchy. 

In this phice I desire to draw attention to the fact, long 
suspected and now established by good evidence, that the 
foreign immigrants into Rajput&na and the upper Gangetic 
provinces were not utterly destroyed in the course of their 
wars with the native powers. Many, of course, perished, 
but many more survived, and were meiged in the general 
population, of which no inconsiderable part is now formed 
by their descendants. The foreigners, like their forerunners 
the Sakas and Yueh-chi, universally yielded to the wonder¬ 
ful assimilative imwer of Hinduism, and rapidly became 
Hinduized. Clans or families which succeeded in winning 
chieftainship were admitted readily into the frame of Hindu 
pol'ty as Ksiiatriyas or Rajputs, and there is no doubt that 
the I’arihrire and many other famous Rajput clans of the 
nortii were developed out of the barbarian hordes which 
poured into India during the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
rank aiiu file of the strangers became Gujars and other castes, 
ranking lo\vTr than the Rajputs in the scale of precedence. 
Farther to the south, various indigenous, or ^aboriginals, 
tribes and clans underwent the same process of Hinduized 
social promotion, in virtue of which Gonds, Bhars, Kharwars, 
and so forth emerged os Chandels, Rathdrs, Gaharwfirs, and 
other well-known Rajpiit clans, duly equipped with pedigrees 
reaching back to the sun and moon. The process will be 
discussed further and illustrated in some detail when I come 
to deal with the mediaeval dynasties of the north. 

The extinction of the Ephthalite power on the Oxus 
necessarily dried up, or at least greatly contracted, the streaih 
of barbarian immigration into India, which enjoyed, so far 
as is known, almost complete immunity from foreign attack 
for nearly five centuries after the defeat of Mihiragula^* 


‘ Defeat of Mihiragida about a. n. I OSS. The Arab conquettof 
A. D. 5S8; pemiaiient occmnition of Sind, in the eighUi century, was an 
the Panjsb by Mohmiid of Ghasnl, isolated opeimon, prodiKing little 
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The following chapters will tell how she made use, or failed 
to make use, of the opportunity thus afforded for internal 
development unchecked by foreign aggression. 

Very little is known about the history of India during Second 
the second half of the sixth century. It is certain that no 
paramount power existed, and that all the states of the century 
Oangetic plain had suffered severely from the ravages of the a blank. 
Huns and connected tribes ; but, excepting bare catalogues 
of names in certain local dynastic lists, few facts of general 
interest have been recorded. 

One of the many states into which India was divided during Mo-Ia-i>'o. 
those troublous times deserves special notice, because tin; 
brief reference to its affairs by Hiuen Tsang lias given occasion 
for much discussion and some misunderstanding. In a. n. 041, 
or early in 64^, the pilgrim, after leaving Bharoch (Broach), 
travelled in a north-westerly direction for a considerable 
distance, apparently overstated in the Chinese !.ext, until he 
arrived in a country called Mo-la-p*o, a name phonetically 
equivalent to Malava. The unnamed capital, which was 
situated to the south-east of a great river, or, according to 
another residing, of the Mahi, has not been identified. 

If the ‘great river^ means the Sabsirmati, the capitsil may 
have stood at or near the site of Ahmadabad. Although it is 
impossible to reconcile all the datsi gh'en in the pilgrim’s 
text, and several details are open to controversy, it is clear 
that the kingdom or country of Mo-ha-p'o essentially com¬ 
prised the basin of the Mahi river, with the region to the 
east of the Sabarmati and a portion of the hilly tract of 
Southern Rajputaua, perhaps extending as far cast as 
Rutlam. Mo-la-p‘o was bounded on the north by the 0 urjara 
kingdom of Bhinmal, on the north-west by tlie subordinate 
principality or province of Anandapura (Varnagar), lying to the 
west of the Sabarmati, and on the east by the kingdom (Avanti 
or Eastern M&lwa),of which Ujjain was the capital. Besides 
Anandapura, two other countries, Ki-t*a or Ki-ch'a, and 

impression on the rest of India. If and tenth centuries, they have not 
any incursions by nomads occurred been recorded, 
during the seventh, eighth, nintli, 

yS 
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Su-la-ch'a or Su>la-tha were dependencies of Mo-la<p*o. 
The latter dependency certainly is to be identified with 
Soratha (Surashtra); or Southern Kathiawar. The identity 
of the former is disputed—some good authorities holding the 
Chinese name to mean the Kaira (Kheda^ Khetaka) District, 
while others believe it to mean Kachchh (Cutch). 

Dhniva- The territory of Valabhi (Wal&) in Eastern Kathiaw&r, 

' which intervened between Mo-la-p’o and Surashtra, had a 
king of its own, Dhruvabhata by name (Dhruvasena Balfic 
ditya of inscriptions), who was the son-in-law of Harsha 
(Siladitya), paramount sovereign of Northern India. Some 
years before the pilgrim’s visit, Dhruvabhata had been 
defeated by Harsha, and the matrimonial alliance seems 
to have been one of the arrangements made when peace was 
declared. In 648, when Harsha held the solemn assemblies 
at Kananj and Prayaga (Allahabad), in which Hiuen Tsang 
took part, the Raja of Valabhi attended as a vassal prince in 
the train of his father-in-law. Tiie pilgrim tloes not say 
(I word about tiie nature of the government of Mo-Ia-p’o and 
its three dependencies, Anandapura, Surashtra, and (?) Cutch, 
the reason ajiparently being that all these countries were 
administered on behalf of Harsha, whose father had fought 
the king of Malava, perhaps Mo-la-p'o, at the close of the 
sixth century. The fact that Dhruvabhata is named as the 
Raja or king of the Valabhi territory .interposed between 
Mo-la-p'o and its dependency, Surashtra, can be explained 
by assuming that Harsha (Siladitya) purposely allowed his 
son-in-law to occupy a semi-independent position, governing 
not only Valabhi, but also Mo-la-p'o and its dependencies. 

3iliditya. Study of the local records drew the attention of Hiuen 

M^J^p'o, Tsang to the history of Dhruvabhata’s uncle, Siladitya, 
who had been king of Mo-la-p‘o sixty years before, Thnt 
prince was famed as having been a man of eminent wisdom 
and great learning, a zealous Buddhist, and so careful to 
preserve animal life that he caused the drinking water for his 
horses and elephants to be strained, lest perchance any 
creature living in the water should be injured. By the side 
of his palace he had built a Buddhist temple, remarkable for 
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its artistic design and rich ornament, in which the images of 
the Seven Buddhas were enshrined. It was his custom to 
hold a grand assembly every year, at which the canonical 
dues and gifts were presented to the monks with liberality. 

This pious practice had been continued for successive genera¬ 
tions to the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit. 

M. Sylvain Levi seems to be right in identifying this Siladitya- 
religious monarch with the Buddhist Siladitya I, surnamed di^a™r 
Dharmaditya, ‘ the Sun of Piety,’ of the Valablil dynasty, who Mo-k-p'o. 
reigned from about a. d. 696 to 610 or 616 ; for, although those 
dates do not agree with all the indications given by Hiuen 
Tsang, it is certain that Dhruvabhata, the reigning Raja 
of Valabhl, was a nephew of Siladitya Dharmaditya, while 
Hiuen Tsang states that he was the nepheAv of the pious 
Siladitya, the former king of Mo-la-p'o. The apparently 
necessary inference is that Siladitya Dharmaditya must have 
been king of Mo-la-p'o by conquest in utldition to his 
ancestral realm of Valabhi.^ Both territories subsequently 
were conquered by Harsha, and became subject to him as 
their suzerain. 

The serious misunderstanding of the stoiy above alluded to ” 

consisted in the erroneous belief held by Mr. Beal and several 
other writers that Mo-la-p'o, or Western Malava, was identical b’jjain. 
with the kingdom of Ujjain, otherwise known as Avanti or 
Eastern Malava. Mr. Beal actually designated Siladitya of 
Mo-la-p'o as ‘Siladitya of Ujjain’, forgetting that Hiuen 
Tsang described tlie territory of Ujjain as a separate king¬ 
dom equal in size to Mo-la-p'o, and in his time ruled by 
a Brahman Raja. Siladitya, the former Raja of Valabhl 
and Mo-la-p'o, was considered to be a Kshatriya, and there 
is no reason to suppose that he had anything to do with 
Ujjain. 

Harsha (Siladitya), of Kanauj, is described by his friend 
Hiuen Tsang as being of the Vaisya caste, although he seenis 
to have taken rank as a Kshatriya. The erroneous identifi- 

• Dr. Hpemle seeks to p»ve that queror of the Huns, but without 
the Siladitya should be iden- success, in my judgement (/. B. A. 
tified with Yatodhan*«n, the con- S., 1909, p. 122). 
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cation of Mo-la-p*o witti the kingdom of UJJain has given 
rise to imich confusion in the treatment of the history of 
Harsha^s period, and the main purpose of the observations 
made in the first edition of this work was the rectification 
of that embarrassing error. Those observations, which were 
themselves erroneous in certain respects, have now been 
corrected in the light of subsequent criticism and discussion.^ 


^ It is impossible to discuss the 
Mo-la-p'o problem fully within the 
limits of a note. References are : 
Hiueii Tsang iit PP* "i(i0-70; 

Watters, ii, pp* ; Cun¬ 

ningham, ^«c. (rVot/r., pp. 489-94; 
Stein, transl. Ixajutnr*^ voL i, p. 66; 
Max Muller, What can it 

Teach uh ?, p. ; Hot^rnle (./. R. A, 
^7., 10011, p. ; Vincent Smith 
{Z.D.M.G., loot. pp. 7H7-06); 
Hum {J.R.A.S., lOO.S, p. 837); 
Grierson \ 1006 , p. 05 ) ; 

Burj^^e&s vibid., p. 2 * 20 ; Jnd, Ant., 
1005 , p 195 ^ ; Sylvain Ldvi ■ Jannuit 
fit's Sacante, Oct., 1905 , pp. 544 - 8 '. 
The text, which differs from that 
in tho firfit edition, is based on cion- 
sideratjon of all the above-men- 
tio»ied publications. Some spcci*d 
f)oints njay be noted. Mo-ia-p'o 
did not include Bhinmal (Bhilmtll, 
Bhuinaniula, Bhillainala, also called 
Snnial , rcprisenling P'i-lo-nio-!o, 
the capital of Ku-<die-lo (Gtijara), 
tile Gurjara kingdom of Rajputana; 
nor did it include Ujjain, N. lat. 
23*^ 1 r, E. long. 75® 47', which was 
the capital of a separate kingdom 
(.Avauli). Three texts of Hiueii 


Tsang give the name or epithet 
of the river as MaAia, «■ mahik, 
‘ great ’; only the D text, which 
IVi. L^vi follows, reads Mo-hi, « 
3/a5i (^Walters). Tlie bearings in¬ 
dicate that the river meant was 
the Sabarmiitl rather than, the 
Mahi. The identification of Anan- 
dapura with Varnagar is iiilly 
proved. Ki-t'a or Ki-ch'a is a good 
phonetic equivalent for 
iKhetaka, Kheda':, the modern 
* Kaira * District, but St. Martin, 
Julien, and Watters prefer to iden¬ 
tify ir witli Kachchh (^Cutch), and I 
am dis}x>scd to agree with tlicm. 
The identity of Su-la-eh'a or Su-la- 
th^ with Soratha or Surtl&htra, 

Southern Kathiawar, is established 
by the mention of the hill YUh- 
sfinn-to, or Yhu-shen-to, *■ Ujjanta 
CUjjayanta, Ujjinta), « Girnar. 
Dhruvabhate was the son-in-law of 
Harsha (^Iladitya), not of his son 
(Watters, ii, 247). Fi-lo-mo-lo - 
Rhilraala (Watters, ii, 250). For 
dates of Hiueii Tsang’s visits to 
Mo-la-p'o, Ac., see ‘Itineraiy’ in 
Watters, ii, :J35. 



CHRONOLOGY OP THE GUPTA PERIOD 


DATE A. D. 


EVENT. 


REMARKS. 


0. 308 . . . 


330 .. . 


c. 330 , 
e. 330-6 
c. 347-AO 
(!. 3.51 . 
e, 360 . 

0. 375 . 
c. 395 . 
401. . 
40.5-11. 
407. . 
409, . 

413. . 
413. . 

415. . 

417. . 

433. . 

436. . 


• • • 
440. . . 

443. . . 

447. . . 

448. . . 

U9. . . 

e. 450 . . 

454. . . 

455. . . 
4o5 ... 

456. . . 

457. . . 

460. . . 

463. . . 

464. . . 

465. . . 

467. , . 

0. 470-80 . 
473. . . 

477. 
c, 480 . . 
c. 485 . . 

< 7 . 400 to 510 
c. 490 to 770 
c. 510 to 540 


Lichchliavi marriage of Chandra-gupta I 


Cbandra-gupta I aoc. to independent power 


Somudragupta aoo. 

Campaigns in Northern India 
Campaign in Southern India 
Horse-sacrifice 

Embassy from King Meghavarna of Ceylon 
Chandra^gupta II acc. 

Conquest of Western India 
Udayagiri inscription 
Travels of Fa-hien in Gupta empire 
Gafhwa inscription 
Silver coins or western type 
Sailchi inscription 
Kumaragupta I oco. 

Bilsar inscription 

Garhwa inscription [tions * 

Mathura and Natorc in N. Bengal inserip- i 
Mandasor inscription ! 

Bharadi inscription. 

Silver coins 
Silver coins 
Silver coins 

Silver coins and MankuwSr inscription 

Silver coins 

Pushyamitra war 

Silver coins 

Silver coins 

Skandagupta aco.; 6rst Hun war 
Embankment of lake at Girnar rebuilt j 
Temple erected there 
Kahaon inscription (Gorakhpur District) j 
Silver coins | 

Silver coins [ 

Inddr inscription (Bulandshahr District) ■ 
Silver coins • 

Second Hun war j 

Mandasor inscription i 


' Foundation of 
Gupta Era, of 
which year 1 
began February 
^36, 330 


G. K 

. 82 

ft 

86-99 

,f 

88 

.t 

90 

ft 

93 

»f 

94 

f f 

96 

»* 

98 

t» 

113 

v.s. 

493 (-G, 

IIT) 

G. E. 117 

,« 

191 

t , 

194 

t1 

198 

« • 

199 

«f 

130 

ft 

131 

,* 

135 


136 

t f 

1,36 

ff 

137 


138 


141 


141. 

»» 

U5 

If 

146 

ft 

It 8 

tf 

151-61 

5^10 

Malava 


current 


Pali inscription {Ep. Ind.^ ii., 363) 
Furagupta (P Fraka^oditya) aoc. 
Norasimliagupta Baladitya acc. 


G. E. 1.58 


Vovam&nct 

Dynasty of Valabhi 
Mihiragula 


Defeated 
r. A. D. 598 


530. , . 

r. 598 • . 

Ct 530 # • 
c. 535 to 730 
c, 595 to 615 


Song-Yun visited White Hun king of Gan- 
dhara 

Defeat of Mihiragula by Baladitya and 
Ya^odharman 
EumftTagupta II acc. 

Dater Gupta dynasty of Magadha ^ 
dn&ditya of Mo-la-p*o and Val abhi_ 


* The Nature inscription of knov^n {J. ^\Proc. 
A. D. 433 is the earliest copperplate Feb.< Ann. ZCep., p. 


A. S. B., 1911, 
xviii). 
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APPENDIX N 

Vasuhandhu and the Guptas 

The difEciilt problem of the date of Vasubandhu^ the famous 
Buddhist author^ and the connected question of the identity of the 
Gupta sovereigns with whom he had intimate relations^ have 
given occasion for voluminous discussion and wide divergence of 
opinion. 

References to recent publications on the subject are as 
follows.— 

Ind, Anl,, 1911, p. 170 (Pathak); 264 (Hoernle); ^?12 (Nara- 
.sirahachar); ibid., 1912, p. 1 (D. R. Bhandarkar); 15 (H. P. 
Sastrl) ; 244 (Pathak); J. Proc. A. S. jB., 1905, p. 227 (Vidya- 
bhushana); and, the most important, Noel Peri, propos de 
la Date de Vasubandhu ' {Bull, de tfjcole fr. d'Ejctrcme-Orientj 
t. xi (1911), pp- 539-90). Those publications, especially the last 
named, give many earlier references, among which the most 
sigialicant arc Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang), in Watters, i, 210- 
12, and 4'akakusu on Paramartha's T.ife of Vasubandhu in J. H. 
A. 4;., 1905, pp. 44-53. 

It seems to me to be impossible to resist tlie weight of the argu- 
ments adduced by M. Peri to prove that V^asufeindhu lived in 
the fo..rth century of the Christian era, dying soon after the 
middle of th.‘ t century.^ Consequently, bis life (c. a.d. 280 to 
360) coincided in large part w^ith the reigns of C'handra-gupta I 
and Samudragupta, which extended from a.i>. 320 to about 370 or 
a little later. The principal points in M. Peri’s long disquisition, 
based on innumerable Chinese texts, may be briefly summarized 
as follows:— 

Almost unanimous Chinese testimony affirms that Vasubandhu 
and liis elder brother Asanga lived 'in the 900 years' after the 
death of Buddha.® Phrases like 'in the 900 years after', &c., 
should be interpreted as meaning' in the ninth century after', not 


^ Prof. Macdonell adopted this 
view lonff ago, on the ground that 
works of Vasuhandhu were trans¬ 
lated into Chinese in A.n. 404 (Hist, 
$Sansk, Literatures lOfX), p. 325). 
Mr. S. C, Vidyabhfishana, relying 
on Tibetan authorities, ato places 
Vasuhandhu in the fourth century, 
and makes him contemporary with 
the Tibetan king, Lha-tho-ri, who is 
simposcd to have died In a. d. 371 
(J. ^ Pros. A, S. B., 1005, p. 227), 
® The principal exception is Hiuen 
Tsang, who places Vasubandhu ‘ in 


the KXX) years \ Watters observes 
that *our pilgrim here represents 
these two brothers [Asanga and 
Vasubandhu] us natives of Gan- 
dhSra, and as having lived in the 
millennium succeedingthe Buddha's 
decease (that is, according to the 
Chinese reckoning, before me third 
century of our era)' (Watters, i, 
357). The calculation is approxi¬ 
mately correct, as Vasubanonu was 
bom about a.d* 280 imd Asanga 
somewhat earlier. 
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^in the tenth century * as Dr. Takakusu supposed. Chinese literary 
tradition places Harivarman as well as Vasubandhu ^ in the 900 
years , so that the two authors must have been considered to be 
nearly contemporary. 

Harivarman*s great work Avas translated by Kumarajiva (383- 
412 in China), and therefore must be anterior to 400. Vasu¬ 
bandhu must belong to the same century. The same^ Kiimara- 
jlva in A. D. 404 and 405 translated two works {A^ata Sa^tra and 
Bodhichiitotpadana idslrcL) traditionally ascribed to Vasubandhu. 
Although some writers give the autlior'snarnein the abbreviated 
form Vasu, there is no doubt that they mean Vasubandlui, nor is 
there any adequate reason for doubting, with Takakusu, that both 
works were composed by him. Some peo})le have imagined that 
there was another early Vasubandhu, but that guess lias no solid 
basis. Watters was mistaken in distinguishing tlie patriarch from 
the author Vasubandhu. Kumarajiva, avIio wrote a Life of Vasu¬ 
bandhu not now extant, read the Sata ^anirn before a. n. 380.' 

The Yogdchdrya bhumt SdslrUy by Asanga, elder brother of Vasu¬ 
bandhu, M’as partially translated by Dharmaraksha between a, d. 

414 and 421. That is a large wwk, written when the author Avas 
well on in years.'^ 

Bodhiruchi is admitted by everybody to have translated a Avork 
by Vasubandhu {Vajrachhedtkd prajnd-pdraw'Ud Hvira in a.d. 508 or 
509. The translator was reckoned among tlie writers ' in the 
1100*, some two centuries later than Vasubandhu, whom lie re¬ 
garded as an ancient. 

M. Peri is of opinion, as regards the successors of Vasubandhu, 
that Guiiamati lived early in the sixth century, and Sthiramati 
late in the same century. Diunaga is the tmly considerable 
Buddhist Avriter who can be referred to the fiftli century.’ 

Chinese authors mention many Buddhist writers of distinction 
Mn the 900 * and " in the 1100 but hardly any between. The 
gap may be explained by the admitted recrudescence of Brah- 
maiiical Hinduism under the Gupta kings of the fiftli century. 

The necessary conclusion is that Vasubandhu, avIio is said to 
have attained the age of eighty, lived in the fourth century and 
roust have died soon after the middle of that century. As I 
have said, I cannot resist those arguments. 

We must now consider the evidence connecting Vasuhaiidhu I3&tc of 
with the Gupta kings, the first of whom to attain sovereign rank Chandra- 
was Chaiidra-gupta I, who reigned from a. d. 320 to about 330, L 
or possibly a little later. 

' Takakusu denies that a Life of sutra ; (2) Mahdyd na-srUra uimde^ait ; 
Vasubandhu by Kumarajiva ever (3) 
existed {J. K A. 8., 1905, p. 39). (/. R. A. R, 1905, p. 

« If this aUeged feet is correctly » The Tibetans representDinnaga 

stated it alone is conclusive. Taka- as a disciple of Vasubandhu {J, 
kusu gives the works of Asanga as Proc, A. S, il,, 1905, p. 227), 
three, namely (1) Sapiada^orohiimi 
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nath. 


WassiliefF. 


Three 
witnesses 
to rela¬ 
tions with 
the 

Guptas. 


Before discussing the most definite statements connecting 
Vasubandhu with the Guptasj I may note that according to Tara- 
mltli, he resided mostly in Magadlia^ survived his brother Asanga 
by about twenty-five years, and was believed to be contemporary 
with the Tibetim king Lha-thothori gnjangtsan^ whom Wassilieff 
places five generations before the well-known king Srong 6tsan 
.9gambo (Schiefnerj pp. 123,126, 318). Sarat Chandra Das states 
that Lha-thothori ^died in the year a.d. 56 J at the age of 120, 
after a prosperous reign of fully a century' 5.B., part i, 

1881, p. 217).‘ That evidence is opposed to M. Perl’s finding, 
but I do not regard it as being of much value. Srong-tsan-gainpo 
(as his name is usually written), ^ the first authentic sovereign 
of Tibet,' ascended the throne in a.d. 630 (See l)e MilIou6, 
Bod-Youl ou Tibet y pp. 139, 164). 

Wassilieff* (transl. La Comme, pp. 220, 221) tells the story 
of the relations between Vasubandhu and king Vikramftditya, 
much as related by Paramartha, but gives the name of Vikra- 
maditya's son and successor as Pradilya (Paraditya), not as 
Baladitya {Pi'adiieia in La Comme, and Pradiija in Sehiefner, 
p. 318)." 

T now proceed to examine the testimony of three witnesses to 
Vasubandhu's connexion with the Giiptas, namely :— 

(l) Vamana (c. a.d. 800); (2) Paramartha, who wrote between 
A.D. 546 and 569; and (3) Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang), who 
took ais notes at PesJiawar, the birth-place of Vasubandhu, 
probabijf in a.d. 631, and certainly finished his book in 648 


(Watters, i, 1 Z). 

Verse The half-verse cited by the rhetorician Vfiinana, and brought 

^oted by to notice by Prof. Pathak, obviously is a quotation from a much 
amana. ^ork, apparently contemporary with the Gupta king 

alluded to, and perha})S a genealogical poem on the Guptas. 
The passage is discussed in the series of articles in the Indian 
Aniiqvary cited at the beginning of this essay. Without going 
into controverted side issues, I may premise that I accept the 
reading Vasubandhu (v. 1. cha Subandhu and other readings), and 
agree that the compound ChandraprakuSa (v. 1. -prabhdva) should 
be taken as a personal name or title, not as a mere epithet 
meaning ^shining like the moon'. The word sdchivya in the 
conimcntary prohahly mpana that Vasubandhu became the 
minister of the young king, but possibly may mean no more than 
that he was simply the king's intimate friend. 


llie hemistich in Prof. Pathak's text is:— 


* Soyam tamprati ChandrayuvicUanaya^ Chandraprahtiio yuvd 
idto hhtipaimUrayah ItrUadMydm kfUdrihodramahZ* 


^ I do not believe in the reign * of thot-tho]-rl died in a.i>. 37U wMch 
fully a century’. As already noted, date agrees with Vasubandnu’s 
other authorities assert that Lhar true date. 
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The corrected translation is 

•This very son of Chandragupta, the young Chandrapraka^a, the 
patron of men of letters, fortunate in the success of his efforts, has now 
{sampratt) become king/ 

The commentator explains that the phrase ^ patron of men of 
letters ’ is an instance of ^ allusion containing a reference to the 
ministership {sachivya) of Vasubandhu. 

It is, I think, safe to assume that the celebrated Buddhist 

author Vasubandhu must be the person named by the coinmeii- 
tator, whose interpretation of the allusion must have had some 
solid foundation. There is, how’ever, nothing about Vasubandhu 
in the text of the verse cited by Vamana. It merely affirms as 
a well-known fiict that the young king, named ChandraprakaSa, 
son of Cliandragupta, was a fortunately successful patron of 
men of letters. The comment implies that the intimacy between 
the young king and Vasubandhu was so notorious that it could 
properly be made the subject of a vague allusion. 

Assuming the interpretation of the commcntabir to he eoiTcct, 
the statement agrees perfectly with M. Peri's view of the chroiio- 
logy, the Chandragupta referred to being taken as Chandra¬ 
gupta I, who reigned from early in 320 to about 33^'* or a little later. 
His successor was Samudragupta, a prince of many accomplish¬ 
ments, himself a skilled poet and musician, and beyond doubt 
fortunate in his patronage of men of letters, llarishcna, who 
recorded the king’s panegyric in a Sanskrit poem of high liter¬ 
ary quality, was a distinguished man of that class.* No difficulty 
need be felt in believing that Samudragupta may have been 
called by the name or title Chandraprakasa (or -prabliava) before 
his accession. It is known that the Gupta kings and princes 
used many such titles. As to the employment at court of a dis¬ 
tinguished Buddhist author by Samudragupta, it is as easy to 
believe the statement concerning that king as coucerniiiganyof 
his successors. The Gupta sovereigns without exception appear 
from their coinage and inscriptions to have been officially Brah- 
manical Hindus, but that would not necessarily hinder any of 
them from taking a warm personal interest in Buddhism. The 
similar case of Harsha in the seventh century is familiar to all 
students of Indian history. The general result is that the verse 
quoted by Vamana, as interpretedby the eommen tutor, agrees with 
and supports in a measure M. Peri s view of tlie chronology of 
Vasubandhu. 

1 It is probable that Kficha or Ka- tions on the Gupta Coinafje/ R, 
oha, who issued a few rare gold coins, A. 8. 893, p. 9.5'/. Kacha s trail si- 

was a brother of Samudragupta and lory reign, if real, may be ignored, 
reigned for a few months before The alternative is to regard him^as 
Samudragupta, thesuccessorchosen identical with Samudragupta. For 
by their father (line seven of the HarisheWs composition, see Fleet, 
Allahabad inscription\ established Ouj^ta Jnsciiptmts, No. I. 
himself (V. A, Smith, ‘Observa- 
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I now turn to the testimony of Paramiirtha^ who wrote the 
life of Vasubandhu at some time between a. d. 546 and 569. The 
treatise has been preserved in Chinese, and the substance of it 
has been published by Dr. Takakusu in the J.R, A. S. for 1905. 

I^arama^tha states that king VikramRditya of Ayodhya, who 
had at first patronized the Sariikhya scliool of philosophy, was 
induced by Vasubandhu to take an interest in Buddhism, and to 
send his queen, with the crown prince Baluditya, to study under 
the famous teacher. When Bal&ditya became king, he invited 
Vasubandhu to Ayodhya and favoured him with special patron* 
age. Vasubandhu died at that city, aged eighty. Vasur&ta, n 
Hraliman grammarian, who had a controversy witli Vasubandhu, 
was married to king Baluditya’s sister.* 

In my second edition I assumed that the Vikramaditya of 
Paramartha must mean Skandagupta, and that his son BalSlditya 
must be interpreted to mean king Nara Baluditya, of whom we 
possess coins, and who was the son of Puragupta. Probably 
Puragupta was tlie brother of Skandagupta, and Parainartha’s 
^ son' was therefore taken to be e(juivalent to ‘ brother s son \ 
It is well known that Hindus often make no distinction between 
tlu'jr own sons and tliose of brothers. 

Bu^ if it be true, as M. Peri seems to prove, that Vasubandhu 
lived and died in the fourth century, Parainartha’s Vikramaditya, 
like the Chamlragupta of Vamana^s qiiotatiun, iiiust mean 
Chandra-gupti I (320 to c. 330). Although there is no clear 
evidence that tliat king ever used the title Vikramaditya, there 
i'* no reason ^.'hy he should not have done so, as both Chandra- 
gupta II and Skandagupta certainly did. Mr. E. Thomas ascribed 
to Chnndra-guj)ta I the umbrella gold coins with the title Vikra¬ 
maditya, and that attri])ution may be defended, but the weight of 
evidence favours the assignment of those coins to the second 
Chandra-gupta. Anyhow, the traditional use of the title Vikra¬ 
maditya for any Gupta king need not cause serious difficulty. 
Nor IS there any reason to doubt that Chandra-gupta I possessed 
Ayodhya, or that he may have held his court there as well as at 
l^taliputra. His rare coins are found both in the modern province 
of Oudh and in the surrounding districts.^ If the king Vikra* 

* Note the marriaae of a Brah¬ 
man Mith a princess belonging to a 
family ranlung in the iGhatriya 
class. 

‘ The attribution of the um¬ 
brella type of gold coins is dis¬ 
cussed by V. A. Smith In ‘The 
Coinage of the Gupta Dynasty*, 

J. It, A. 5 ., 188 ?>, p. 92, ¥or titles 
of Gupta kings, see ‘ Observations *, 
p. 196 . VikramSditya 
and Vikrama were used by Chandra- 
gupta II (gold, silver, and copper), 


as well as by Skanda^nipta (In 
silver only); Mahendrfiditya and 
Mahendra were fiivoured by Kuzn$- 
ragupta 1; KramSdi^a by Kumft- 
ragupta II and Skanoi^upta; 
Paramaditya (not ParAditya as 
printed) by Skandagupta; miMJSr 
ditya by (?) Puragupta; and Bfila* 
dityaby Naragti^. TheParfdptnr 
inscription from Bengal in ear^ 
Gupta script records a MehM- 
jftdnirfija DharmftcUtya, and giveA 
him Samodragupta's special c^thet 
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maditya of Ayodhya of Param^rtha means the first Chandra-gupta, 
then B&lftditya (v. 1. PrUditya) must be, like Vamaiia’s Chandra- 
praka^a (-prabhava), yet another title of Saniudragupta. That 
is quite possible, although the title has not yet been met with in 
inscriptions or coin legends of Samudragupta. The title Pra- 
k^&ditya was actually used by one of the later kings, probably 
Puragupta, the brother of Skandagupta, 

We now turn to the account of Vasubandhu given by Hiuen 
Tsang (Yiinn Chwang), who attaches it to his notes on Peshawar 
(Purushapura), the birtli-place of Vasubandhu, which the pilgrim 
visited apparently in a. d.* 631. His book was published in China 
in A.n, 648. 

ITie tradition recorded by the pilgrim is a variant of that em¬ 
bodied in Paramartha^s Life of Vasubandhu. According to Hiuen 
Tsang, Vasubandhu lived ' within the 1000 years after the Bud¬ 
dha’s decease *, not' within 900 years Vikrarnaditya is described 
as king of 6ravasti, not of Ayodhya, and is said to liave reduced 
the Indies to submission. It is asserted that he lost his kingdom 


and was succeeded by an unnamed king who showed respect to 
men of letters (Watters, i, pp. 211-4).' 

In another passage (Watters, i, 288) Hiuen T-ang speaks of 
a king Baladitya of Magadha, who was a zealous Buddhist and 
defeated Mihirakula (Mahirakula). That king seems to have 
been the Nara Baladitya of the coins, who lived in the clusc of 
the fifth and the first quarter of the sixth century. The pilgrim 
mentions a monastery at Nalanda built by Vajra, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of king Baladitya, presumably the same person. A Bfila- 
ditya chaiiya at Nalanda is also referred to by I-tsing (I-chnig) 
(Watters, ii, 171). No king Vajra is known to history. 

ITie pilgrim’s description of the Gupta king as reigning at 
^ravastl is not inconsistent with Paramartha’s statement that he 
reiffned at Ayodhya. All the Gupta kings from Cliandra-guptii I 
to Skandagupta probably held both places. There is no reason 
to suppose that cither of the kings named (JiandrappU ever 
^ lost his kingdom \ That loss might be affirmed with tolerable 
certainty about Skandagupta, but not about any of Ins powerful 
predeceLrs. The description of the king ' who showed respect 
to men of letters ' agrees with that of the son of Cliandragupta in 


aoratira^ (Hoemle. in Tnd. Avi., 
xM (1893), p. title Dhar- 

maditya has a Buddhist look. Can 
it be another alias of Samudra- 
jnipU* as formerly suggested by 
Dr; Hoernle ? It would be suitable 
for the patron of Vasubandhu. 
But now (Znd. AtU., 1910* p. |08) 
Dr. Hoernle dates the record in 
the sixth centuiy. Out of about 
eighteen known specimens of the 


‘ king and queen ’ coins of Chandra- 
gupta I, four are recorded ^ coming 
from places in Oudh, and in all pro¬ 
bability some of the other speci¬ 
mens were obtained at AyodhyS. 

' Watters renders ‘ men of emin¬ 
ence \ Beal translates ‘ who widely 
patroniised those distinguished for 
literary merit’. It seems clear that 
tiie eminence which • secured the 
royal favour was of a literary kind. 



Hilien 

Tsang 

(Yuan 

Chwang). 


Summary. 
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the verse cited by Vamana, and is fully applicable to Samudra* 
giipta. 

Hilien Tsang’s story may be treated as being a loose version of 
the tradition recorded better and at an earlier date by Paramar- 
tha. It should not be regarded as of independent historical 
value. The Baladitya of the coins^ who opposed Mihirakula and 
erected buildings at Nalanda^ must be distinct from the {)atron of 
Vasil bandhu. 

To sum up. If M. Peri is right, as he clearly appears to be, in 
holding that V<isubandhu lived and died in the fourth century, the 
Gupta king who patronized him must liave been the learned and 
accomplished Samudragiipta, son and successor of Chandra-gupta I, 
who may have been actually known as Vikramaditya. It Ls also 
possible that that title, even if not actually assumed by Chandra* 
giiptii I, may have been traditionally assigned to him as being an 
ordinary recognized title applicable to any Gupta king. There 
is no reason whatever to doubt that Samudragupta was actually 
in possession of both AyodhySand Sravastl, and in all probability 
his father was so likewise. Assuming the recorded traditions 
connecting Vasubandhu with a Gupta king to be well founded, 
it follows that Samudragupta in his youth must have l>orne the 
titles of both Chaiidrapraka^a (-prabhava) and Baladitya or 
Pciraditya. There is no real difficulty about believing that to be 
the fact. 

1 th*-Teforc conclude that Samudragupta received Vasabandhu, 
the Bud^^hlst author and patriarch, at court, cither as a minister 
or as an intimate counsellor, with the sanction and approval of 
his father C*handra-guj)ta I, and, further, that Samudragupta, 
although officially a Brahnianical Hindu, studied Buddhism in 
hii. youth with interest and partiality. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE REIGN OF HARSHA FROM A.D. 606 TO 647 


The deficiency of material which embarrasses the historian Seventh 
when dealing with the latter half of the sixth century is no of 

longer experienced when he enters upon the seventh. For history, 
this period he is fortunate enough to possess, in addition to 
the ordinary epigraphic and numismatic sources, two con¬ 
temporary literary works, which shed much light upon the 
political condition of India generally, and supply, in par¬ 
ticular, abundant and trustworthy information concerning 
the reign of Harsha, who ruled the North as paramount 
sovereign for more than forty years. The firet or these works 
is the invaluable book of travels compiled by the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, who visited almost every part of India 
beWeen a. d. 630 and 644, and recorded observations more 
or less minute about each state and province. The narrative 
in the Travels is supplemented by the pilgrim^s biography, 
written by his friend Hwui-li, Avhich supplies many additional 
details. The second work alluded to is the historical romance 
entitled * The Deeds of Harsha ^ {Harsha-eharila), composed 
by Bfiiiia, a Brahman author, who lived at the court and 
enjoyed the patronage of the liero of his talc. Further 
information of much interest and importance is given by the 
official Chinese histories; and when all sources are utilized, 
our knowledge of the events of the reign of Harsha far 
surpasses in precision that which we possess respecting any 
other early Indian king, except Chandragupta Maurya and 
Aroka. 

From remote ages the country surrounding tlie city of Raja Pra- 
Th&nesar (SthSnvIsvara) ^ has been holy ground, known as the vl^ahr^a 

ofTHtoe- 

* SthAnvimam, from Stlulnu, a is also spelt StMne^mra, from sar. 
name of Siva, locdly used, and *thdm,' shrine,’ and fivaro, 

Uvara, ‘lord’ (Bft^a). The name 
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‘ Land of Kuru and famous as the battle-field of legendary 
heroes. In the latter part of the sixth century, the ]^j [a qf 
Thanesar^ name^ had raised himself 

to coij|^^aJI}lg,mjA^ by successful wag against his neigh¬ 
bours, including the M&lavas . the Hun settlements in the 
: North-western, RanjfilJj and t he Gurjar^ ^ probably those of 
‘ Rajputana, but possibly those of the Gurjara kingdom in the 
:! Panjab, now represented by the Gujarat and Gujranwala 
t Districts. The fact tluit his mother was a princess of Gupla 
: lineage no doubt both stimulated his ambition and aided its 
; realization.^ 

His war In the year 604, this energetic Raja had dispatched his 
Huns. elder son Rajya-vardhana, a youth just entering upon man¬ 

hood, with a large army to attack the Huns on the north¬ 
western frontier; while his younger and favourite son, 
Harsha, four years junior to the Crown Prince, followed his 
brother with a cavalry force at a considerable interval. The 
elder prince having advanced into the hills to seek the enemy, 
the yc anger Ungered in the forests at the toot of the moun¬ 
tains to enjoy the sport of all kinds which they offered in 
abundance. 

A. D. 60S. While thus pleasantly employed, Harsha, who was then a 
ra^hana fifteen years of age, received news that his father lay 
«cc* dangerously ill ivith a violent fever. He returned to the 
capital with ail speed, where he found the king in a hopeless 
condition. The disease quickly ran its course, and all was 
over long before the elder son, who had been victorious in 
his campaign, could return to claim his birthright. There 
are indications that a party at court inclined to favour the 
succession of the younger prince; but all intrigues were 
frustrated by the return of Rajya-vardhana, who ascended 
the throne in due course. He had hardly seated himself 

> The family genealogy is given full name was Harsha-vardhaiuu 
in tlie inscriptions, vis. (1) Sonpat The coins found ip the Pyzabed 
seal (.Gttpta No. 59); (9) District, Oudh, bearing names 

Bansl^era ctmper-plate y^lCp, /nd., or titles Pratfipafila and SOAditya, 
iv, 908); (3) Madhuban copper-plate appear to have been issued respec- 
(ibid., i, 67). MahAsena-gupta was tively by PrabhAkara^vardbatiaand 
the mother of PrabhAkara^vardhana, Harsha (Burn, J. IL 8^t 1906, 
who was also called Prat&palila. p. 845). Hoende has onotlier 
His queen was Ya^math Harsha's theory (ibid., 1909, p. 449)s 
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when news arrived which compelled him again to take the 
fidd. 

/j A courier brought the distressing intelligence that king War with 

I _ ^ 11 *1 1 ■ n . • - • . A .« SiI&IwSb 


^frr^yarpiaa Mauklmi^i, husband of slater^xif the 

Jpri||££8> had been slain bjj^_^t he k ing of Majija,* who cruelly 
’misused the princess, ^confining her like a brigand^s wife, 
with a pair of iron fetters kissing her feet,* at Kanauj. 
R^jyayiirdhana, resolute to avenge his sister’s wrongs, started 
at once with a mobile force of 10,000 cavalry; leaving the 
elephants and heavy troops behind in his brother’s charge. 
The king of Malwa was defeated with little effort, but the 
joy of victory was turned into sorrow by the receipt of 
intelligence that the victor had been treacherously slain by 
the vanquished king’s ally, Sasanka, king of Central Bengal,^ 
\i^o had inveigled Rajya-vardhana by fair promises to a 
conference^ and had assassinated him when off his guard. 
Harshu was further informed that his widowed sister had 
escaped from confinement, and fled to the Vindhyan forests 
for refuge; but no certain news of her hiding-place could be 
obtained. 


The murdered king was too young to leave a son capable a, d. 606’. 
of assuming the cares of government, and the nobles seem 
to have hesitated before offering the crown to Ids youthful 
brother. But the disorder and aiiarcliy from which the 
country suffered during the interregnum forced the councillors 
of state to come to a decision concerning the succession. The 
ministers, acting on tlie advice of Bhandi, a sliglitly senior 
coujln^ who had been educated with the young princes, 
ultimately resolved to invite Hursha to undertake the respon¬ 
sibilities of the royal ofiice. For some reason, which is not 


^ Doubts have been expressed as * Gauda ('Bana); probably idea- 
to the situation of tiie Milwa (Ma- tiral with Karnii-suyarna ^Hiuen 
lava) referred to, which is quite Tsai^;. The capital is supposed by 
uncertain. Tdran&Ui (Schiefner, Mr. Beveridge to havebeen at ^n- 
p. ^1) mentionB a *^]^alaya in Fra- ffamaU, t^mUes southof 

Gr^avarman may or pad(/. A, S, Ixii, part i (18!)8), 

n^ have been lord of Kanapj. He pp. 315 28). But Monmoiian Cha- 
was the son of Avantivarman, men- kravarti argues that more probably » 
tloued in an inscription friim the it was Lakshma^avati (Lakhnautl [ 
District in South Bihar or Gaur) {ibid., vol. iv, N.S. (1908), 
(Fleet, Gupta Jmer., p. 215). p. 281). 


1626 
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Recovery 
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apparent on the face of the story^ he scrupled to express his 
consent, and jt is said that he consulted a Buddhist oracle 
before accepting the invitation. Even when his reluctance^ 
whether sincere or pretended, had been overcome by the 
favourable response of the oracle, he still sought to pro¬ 
pitiate Nemesis by abstaining at first from the assumption 
of the kingly style, modestly designating himself as^ Prince 
(Haja/nitra) Siladitya. 

These curious debiils indicate clearly that some unknown 
obsUtcle stood in the way of Harsha^s accession, and compelled 
him to rely for his title to the crown upon election by the 
nobles rather than upon his hereditary claims. The Chinese 
' work entitled Fang-chih represents Harsha as ^ administering 
the government in conjunction with his widowed sister % a 
statement which suggests that he at first considered himself 
to be Regent on behalf of his sister, or possibly, an infant 
child of his late brother.^ There is reason to suppose that 
Harsha did not boldly stand forth as avowed king until 
A. u, !ilS, v'heii he had been five and a half or six years on 
the thr'>nc, and tliat his formal coronation or consecration 
took place in that year. The era called after his name, of 
which the year 1 was a. d. 606-7, dated from the time of his 
accession lu October, 606.* 

V7hatevcr may have been the motives which influenced the 
nobles of Thanesar in their hesitation to offer their allegiance 
to young Harsha, the advice of Bhandi was justified abun¬ 
dantly by the ability of his nominee, who quickly proved his 
right to rule. 

The immediate duties incumbent upon him obviously were 
the pureuit of his brother’s murderer, and the recovery of his 
widowed sister. The latter task, being the more urgent, was 


' Watters, i, 3i5. 

^ Kieihorn (Ind. Ant,, xxvi, 3S). 
Twenty inscriptions dated in the 
HSrsha era are known Uip. Ind., 
vol. V, App. Nos. 528-47). When 
Hiuen Tsaug was with Harsha, in 
A. n. 643, the king's reim was redc- 
oned as having lasted for more 
then thir^ years {Records, i, 213; 
' lord of rnaia for tiiirty years and 


more,* lA/e o/Hinen Tmng, p. 183). 
The quinquennial assembly in the 
spring of a.d. 644 was tne sixth 
held in the reign (Beal, lAfe of 
lliuen Ttang, p. 184). The period 
of five and a half years (JuHen), or 
six years (Watters), spent in the 
prellminaiy subjamtion ot the 
north, is not inclitOM in this compu- 
tation. 
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undertaken in all haste^ even at the cost of permitting the 
assassin^B escape. The haste shown was none too great ; for 
the princess, despairing of rescue, was oii the point of burning 
herself alive with her attendants, when her brother, guided 
by aboriginal chiefs, succeeded in tracing her in the depths of 
the Vindhyaii jungles. The details of the campaign against 
Sasauka have not been recorded, and it seems clear that he 
escaped with l ittle Ipss . He is known to have been still in 
power as late as the year 61^^ but his. kingdoni pi-pbi^bly 
to Harsha 

Haraha, having recovered his sister—a young lady ofHarsha’s 
exceptional attainments, learned in tlie doctrines of the 
Sammitiya school of Buddhism—devoted his signal ability 
and energy to the prosecution of a methodical scheme of 
conquest, with the deliberate purpose of bringing all India 
^under one umbrella’. He possessed at this stage of bis 
career a force of 6,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry, and 50,000 
infantry. Apparently he discarded as useless the chariots 
which constituted, according to ancient tradition, the fourth 
arm of a regularly organized Indian host; although they 
were still used in some parts of the country.^ 

With this mobile and formidable force Harsha overran Thirty- 
Northern India; and, in the picturesque language of his 
contemporary the Chinese pilgrim, ^ho went from east to 
west subduing all who were not obedient; the elephants 
were not unharnessed, nor the soldiers unhelincted.’ By the 
end of five and a half years the conquest of the north-western 
regions, and probably also of a large portion of Bengal, was 
completed; and his military resources were so increased that 
he was able to put in the field 60,000 war elephants and 
100,000 cavalry. He then reigned happily for thirty-five 
years longer, and during that period devoted most of his 
immense energy to the government of his extensive dominions.^ 

* Gaiqam copper^ilate inscrip- general of an Indian army rode in 
tion, dated o.k. 300, a.o. 619-SO a four-horsed chariot, funtected by 
(£e. Jnd.., vi« 143). Hiuen Taang a bodv-guard (Beal, Jhcords^ i, 8!^). 
refers to SaSanka a,i:4^cen|:, king, • Tne pilgrim's statement that 

^^d mentions no. the king, after the subjugation of 

" his general aescrintion of Korthern India, completed in (ill 9, 

India* Hiuen Tsang tells now the * reigned in peace for thirty years 

Z 2 
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His last reconled campaign, an attack on th^sturdy inhabit 
ants of Ganjain, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, took 
place in A. d. 643. 

Defeat by His long career of victory was broken by one failare. 

greatest of the Chalukya dynasty, whole 
Chalukya. acHicvemeiit's will be noticed more fully in a later chaptef^ 
vied with Harsha in the extent of his conquests, and had 
! raised himself to the rank of lord paramount of the South, 
as Harsha was of the North. The northern king, who could 
not wiUingly endure the existence of so powerful a rival, 
essayed to overthrow him, advancing in person to the attack, 
with * troops from the five Indies and the best generals from 
all countries*. But the effort failed. The king pf the 
Deccan guarded the passes on the Namai^ so effe^tusjljf 
that Harsha was constrained to retire disepm.^;^ an? to 
accept that river as his frontier. This campaign may bd 
dated about the year A. v. 620.^ 

War with ; The war with Valabhl, which resulted in the complete 
Valabhi. yf Dhruvasena (Dliruvabhata) II, and the flight oit 

that piiiice into the dominions of the Raja of Bharoch 
(Broach), tvho relied probably on the powerful support of the 
Chalukya monarch, seems to have occurred later than A.n. 633 
and before Hiiicn Tsang*s visit to Westem India in 641 or 

be content with the position of a feudato ry vassal . The 
same campaign may be presumed to have involved the sub¬ 
mission of the kingdoms or countries of AnandapurSi Ki-c*ha^ 
or (?) Cutch, and Soratlui, or Southern Kathiawar^ all of which 
In A. i>, C41 were still reckoned to be dependencies of Mo-Ia- 
p*o, or Western Malava, formerly subject to Valabhi.^ 

without raising a weapon/ must phrases are used as omunonpl 
not be inteqireted literally, for as in Sanskrit inscriptions, 
a matter of fact, the wars with Pula- ^ Ma-twan-lin, the Chinese cncyH 
ke^in *11 and Valabhl occurred, clopaedist (Max MOller, /nd»c», p.' 
* The text isCh*w-san-^hih^mi^f*in^^ 2S7), Dr. Fleet’s datet 609 or SlOij 
kfh'ptirch'i. Here the word eh*ui Is is impossible, Harsha betw then 
employed, as frequently, to denote engaged in the subjoganon ol 
“don the imperial robe”, that is Northern India. 

“to reign gently *ind happily”’ ‘ Grant of Dadda of BharSch 
(Watters, i, 343, 346). Similar (/nd. xiii, 70). The event is 



• 643. Dliruvabhata, as already related, was compel ^gd^ jV||( 
for peace, to accept the handi of thj^ .victor’^ h 
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In the latter years of his reign the sway of Harsha over Extent of 
the whole of the basin of the Ganges (including Nepal)/ 
from the Himalaya to the Narmada^ besides Malwa^ Gujarat^ 
and Surashtra^ was undisputed. Detailed administration of 

E ourse remained in the hands of the local Kajas, but even the . 
ing of distant Assam (Kamarupa) in the east obeyed the| 
itiers of the suzerain^ whose son-in-law^ tlie king of ValabhP 
in the extreme west, attended in the imperial train. 

For the control of his extensive empire, Harsha relied His pro- 
upon his jpersonal supervision, exercised with untiring energy, Sresjses. 
rather than upon the services of a trained bureaucracy. 

Except during the rainy season, when travelling with a 
huge camp was impracticable and opposed to Buddhist rule, 
he was incessantly on the move, punishing evil-doers, and 
rewarding the meritorious. Luxurious tents, such as were 
used by the Moghal emperors, and still form the movable 
habitations of high Anglo-Indian officials, had not then been 
invented, and Harsha was obliged to be content with a 
^travelling palace^ made of boughs and reeds, which was 
erected at each halting-place, and burnt at his departure.^ 

He was accustomed to move in great state, being accom¬ 
panied by several hundred drummers, who beat a note on 
golden drums for each step taken. No other king was 
allowed to use such ^ musip-pacc drums 

Hiuen ¥sang, like his predecessor Fa-hicn, more than two Civil ud- 
centuries earlier, was favourably impressed by the character J^on**^*^*'* 
lof the civil administration, which he considered to be 
founded on benign principles. Tlie^i^ 
r evenue lan^s. amounting, in , 

theory at all events, to one-six th of the produce. The' 


discussed by If. EttiUghausen in 
pp. 47*9 of his interesting mono- 
gfraph, Harfa Vardhanat empereur 
0 t poet 0 de VInde aeptentrioiifBiU^ SOS- 
4S A. n.; Louvain, 1906. 

^ MM. Sylvain lAvi and Etting- 
hausen (w. 47, 184) deny the con¬ 
quest of JNepfil by Harsha and the 
use of his era in mat countiy; but, 
1 think, witiiout adequate reason. 
See /nd. Ant,^ xiii, 491; Kielhom, 


List of Noi'them Inscriptions^ Ep, 
Jnd»^ vol. V, App. p. 75. 

* Beal, Records^ ii, 19^; Watters, 
ii, 183. The kings of Burma in the 
eighteenth century followed the 
same practice. A spacious and by 
no means uncomfortable dwelling 
of the royal order of architecture 
was erected in a day (Symes, Em- 
bossy to Am, i, 983, Constable). 

3 Beal, Life of Himn TAang, 
p. 173. 
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Police and 
Clinic. 


Official 

records. 


Education 

and 

literature. 


o fficials wer e remuii^cated bv grants ol-Iand: co mpulsory 

the personal services exacted from the subject were moderate 
liu amount: and liberal provision was made for charity to 
,'various religious communities. 

Violent crime was rare, but the roads and river routes 
evidently were Jess safe than in. Fa-hiep^S tinie, as Hipen 
Tsang was s topped and .rpbbed,by.hrigMds,more Jdian once. 
Imprisonment was now the ordinary penalty, and it was of the 
cruel Tibetan type; the prisoners, we are told, * are simply 
left to live or die, and arc not counted among men.* The 
other punishments were more sanguinary than ^u the .G^pta 
perip:!; mutilation of. the nose, earS j ha nds, or fe et bein g 
inflicted as the penalty of serious offences^ and even for failure 
in filial piety; Init this penalty was sometimes .c.Q.m. mpte d for 
banishment. Minot offenjces,Wia^B yUitedjfUkfitt^. Ordeal s 
by water, fire, weighment, or poison were much esteenieTas 
efficient instruments fpr the ascertainment of truth; and are 
'described vi'lth approval by tbc Chinese pilgrim, 

Offic! il records of public events were kept in evx»ry province 
by special officers, whose duty it was to register ^ good and 
evil events, with calamities and fortunate occurrences Such 
records w'cre, no doubt, consulted by the wTiters of the gresit 
liistorical inscriptions, but no specimen of them has survived* 
Educa tion evidently^.lS;aa.diff especially am ong 

the Brahmans and numerous Buddhist monl^; and learning 
was honoured by the government. King tiarsha was not 



Autooraph or King Harsha 


only a liberal patron of literary merit, but wa s himself jin 
it«-~comgiiBTied' caBig raff^lgt a hd^" WhQr..jai ,.rB ya te tia n . 

ascribed to his pen? and 
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■ there is no reason for hesitating to believe that he had at 
least a large share in their composition^ for royal authors 
were not uncommon in ancient India. One of these plays, 
which has an edifying Buddhist legend for 
its subject, is considered to rank among the best works of 
the Indian theatre; and the other dramas, the RaMv sii, 
or * Necklace*, and the Pnya dtfTsikit, or 'Gracious Lady*, 
although lacking in originality, are praised highly for their 
simplicity of both thought and expression.^ 

The greatest, ornament of the Htera^ circle at Har8lja*8 Baria. 
c ourt w as the Brahman Ban^.. author of. the histppqal 
r oman ce^ devoted to a panegyrical account of the deeds of 
his patron, which is an amazingly clever, though irritating, 
performance; executed in the worst possible taste, and yet 
containing passages of admirable and vivid description. The 
ma^n who attributes to the commander-in-chief, Skandagupta, 

‘a nose as long as his sovereign’s pedigree,* may be fairly 
accused of having perpetrated the must grotesque simile in 
all literature. But the same man could do better, and 


shows no lack of power when depicting the death-agony of 
the king. ' Helplessness had taken him in hand: pain had 
made him its province, wasting its domain, liissitudc its lair. 

. .. He was on the confines of doom, on the verge of the last 
gasp, at the outset of the Great Undertaking, at the portal 
of the Long Sleep, on the tip of death’s tongue; broken in 
utterance, unhinged in mind, tortured in body, waning in life, 
babbling in speech, ceaseless in sighs; vanquished by yawning, 
swayed by suffering, in the bondage of wracking pains.* 

Such writing, although not in perfect good taste, unmistak¬ 
ably bears the stamp of power.® 

One campaign had sated Asoka’s thirst for blood ; thirty- Harshns 

latter 


1 The facsimile of Harsha’s auto¬ 
graph is fn^the Banskhera inscrip¬ 
tion. Presumably it was engraved 
fiom a tracing of the original. 
Similar facsimile royal signatures 
fircquently occur in Mysore insprip- 
tions {A, 8. Frog. lUp., 1911-1!?, 
para. 100, &c.). For the plays see 
Wilson, Bmdu Theatre \ ^Ivain 
L^vi, Tkidtre Indien ; and Boyd’s 


translation of the Ndgdnamla, For 
royal authors see fncL Ant.^ xx, 
301. Etdnghausen discusses the 
literary history of llarsha’s reign 
in chapter iii of his work. 

^ The translation of Bana’s work 
by Dr. F. W. Thomas and the late 
Professor Cowell, published by the 
Royal Asiatic i^iety in 1897, is 
a triumph of skill. 
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seven years of warfare. ^ront inuous for six. years,, and inter¬ 
mittent for the rest of the time^ were needed by Harsha before 
he could he content to sheathe the sword. His last campaign 
was fought against the people of Oanj§.m (Kongdda) in a.d. 
643, and then at last this king of many wars doffed his 
armour, and devoted himself for his few remaining years to 
the arts of peace and the practice of piety, as understood by 
an Indian despot. He obviously set himself to imitete 
ji As oka, so that the narrative oT tliic^ings in the latter years 
;i oT Harsha’s reign reads like a copy of the history of the great 
I Maurya., 

His At this period the king began to show marked favour to 

devotion, quietist teachings of Buddhism, first in its Hinayana, 
and afterwards in its Mahayaiia form. He led the life of 
a devotee, enforcing the Buddhist prohibitions against the 
destruction of animal life with the utmost strictness and 
scant regard for the sanctity of human life. ^ He soug ht \ 
we are told, ‘ to plant the tree of religioua meijt to such an 
extent that he forgot to sleep and eat ’; and forbade th e 

thiDg, or tfie use of 

throughout the ^Five Intlici/ under pain of^.death^ 
hope of pardoy* 

Benevo- Benevolent institutions on the Asokan model, for the 
wli^kMis of travellers, the poor, and sick, were ^ esteblislied 

institu- throughout the empire. Rest-houses (dharmaala) w ere buil t 
in both the,^wns, ajftd rucal..pat,1;s, and provided with fpg d 
and drinje, physicians being stationed at them to supply 
medicines to the necessitous without stint. The king also 
imitated his prototype in the foundation of numerous 

rcUgious establiahmciits, devoted to the service of both the 

Hindu gods and the Buddhist ritual. In his closing years 
the latter received the chief share of the royal favour; and 
numerous monasteries were erected, as well as several tiiou- 
sand stipaa, each about 100 feet high, built along the banks 
of the sacred Ganges. These latter structures doubtless 
were of a flimsy character, built chiefly of timber and 
bamboos, and so have left no trace; but the mere multipU-^ 
cation of stupas^ however perishable the materialB might b,e, 
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was alvrays a work of merit. Although Buddhism was 
visibly waning in the days of Harsha and Hiuen Tsang^ the 
monks of the order were still numerous^ and the occupants of 
the monasteries enumerated by the pilgrim numbered nearly 
J>l?!9..JI'“ndred thousand.^ A monastic population of such 
magnitude offered abundant opportunities for the exercise of 
princely liberality. 

The picture of the state of religious belief and practice in State of 
India during the seventh century, as drawn by the contem- >*hgioii. 
porary authors, is filled with curious and interesting details. 

The members of the royal family to which Harsha belonged 
freely acted on their individual preferences in the matter of 
religion. His remote ancestor, Pushyabhuti, is recorded to 
have entertained from boyhood an ardent devotion towards 
Siva, and to have turned away from all other gods. Harsha’s 
father was equally devoted to the worship of the Sun, and 
daily offered to that luminary ‘ a bunch of red lotuses set in 
a pure vessel of ruby, and tinged, like his own l. jai-t, with the 
same hue*. The elder brother and sister of Harsha were 
convinced Buddhists, while Harsha himself distributed his 
devotions among the three deities of the family, Siva, the Sun, 
and Buddha j * and erected costly temples for the service of 
all three. But, in his latter years, the Buddhist doctrines 
held the chief place in his affections; and the eloquence of the^ 
Chinese Master of the Law induced him to prefer titc advanced ; 
teaching of the Mahayana sect to the more primitive Hlnayana 
doctrine of the Sammitiya school with w’hich he had been 
familiar previously. 

The religious eclecticism of the rayal family was the reflec- Royal 
tion and result of the state of popular religion at the time, 
Buddhism, although it had certainly lost the dominant posi¬ 
tion in the Gangetic plain which it had once held, was still 
a powerful force, and largely influenced the public mind. 

The Jain system, which had never been very widely spread 
or a^ressive in the North, while retaining its hold on certain 

* J, R. A. 8., 1891, pp. *18-31, the seventh century is in question, 

* It is, of course, not stricUy the inwcumey is little more than 
accurate to describe Buddha as a fomial. 

deity; bu^ when the Buddhism of 
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Persecii- 

basanka. 


Sectarian 
animosity« 


localities, especially at Vaisali and in Eastern Bengal, conld 
not pretend to rival the general popularity of either Buddhism 
or Pnranic Hinduism. The last<named modification of the 
Hindu system wsis now firmly established, and the earlier 
Puranas were already revered as ancient and sacred writings. 
Tlie bulk of the population in most provinces was then, as 
now, devoted to the service of the Puranic gods; each man 
and woman being, of course, free to select a particular deity, 
Siva, the Sun, Vishnu, or another, for special adoration accord¬ 
ing to personal predilection. As a rule, the followers of 
the various religions lived peaceably together; and no doubt 
many people besides the king sought to make certain of some 
divine support by doing honour to all the principal objects of 
popular worship in turn. 

But, while toleration and concord were the rule, exceptions 
occurred. The king of Central Bengal, Sasanka, who has 
been mentioned as the treacherous mxirderer of Harsha^s 
brother, and probably was a scion of the Gupta dynasty, was 
a wurshipptr of Siva, hating ButldhUni, which he did his beat 
to extirpate. He dug up and burnt the holy Bodhi tree at 
Bodh Gaya, on which, according to legend, Asoka had 
lavished M>or<linate devotion 5 broke the stone marked with 
the footprints of Buddha at Pataliputra; destroyed the 
convents, ami scattered the monks, carrying his persecutions 
to the foot of the Nepalese hills. These events, which are 
amply attested by the evidence of Hiuen Tsang, who visited 
the localities thirty or forty years later, must have happened 
about A. D. 600. The Bodhi tree was replanted after a short 
time by Purna-varman, the local Raja of Magadha, who is 
described as Ireing the la st descendant of Amka, and as such 
was specially bound to honour the object venerated by his 
great ancestor. 

The details given by Hiuen Tsang and his biographer 
prove that at times bitter animosity marked the relations of 
the two great sections of the Buddhist church with one 
another; and that equal ill-feeling was evoked in the breasts 
of Puranic Hindus, when they beheld the royal fevours 
lavished upon their Buddhist rivals. It is clear, therefore. 
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that general statements concerning the perfect religions 
toleration enjoyed in ancient India can be accepted only 
with a certain amount of reservation. Official persecutions 
and popular ebullitions of sectarian rancour undoubtedly 
occurred from time to time, although they were not frequent. 

• Harsha himself sometimes offended against the principle of Disputa- 
; perfect religious toleration and equality. Like Akbar, and 
imany other Indian sovereigns, he was fond of listening to the | 
^expositions of rival doctoi^^ .and heard witli pleasure'the argu- i 
anenis adduced by the learned Chinese traveller in favour' 

;o f the M ahayana form of Buddhism, \vith the doctrines 
of which he does not seem to have been familar. An 
interesting illustration of the freedom of ancient Hindu 
society from the trammels of the system pf female seclusion 
favoured by the Muhammadans, is afforde*! by the fact that 
his widowed sister sat by the king’s side to hear the lecture j 
by the Master of the Law, and frankly expressed the delight i 
which she received from the discourse. One Chinese autho¬ 
rity even asserts that Harsha administered tiie guvenunent In 
conjunction with her, as already notefl.^ 

The king wag determined that his favourite should not Ilarsha’s 
'be defeated in controversy j and when opponents were invited 
to ilispute the propositions of the Chinese scholar, the terms 
of the contest were not quite fair. Harsha, having heard' 
a report that Hiuen Tsang’s life w.'is in danger at the hands 
of iiiis theological rivals, issued a proclamation concluding 
with the announcement that 

*if any one should touch or Imrt the Master of the Law, 
he shall be forthwith executed; and whoever spesiks against 
him, his tongue shall be cut out ; but all those who desire to 
profit by his instructions, relying on niy goodwill, need not 
fear this manifesto.'’ 

The pilgrim’s biographer naively adds that 

*from this time the followers of error withdrew and dis¬ 
appeared, so that when eighteen days had passed, there had 
been no one to enter on the discussion.’® 

< The (Watters, i, 345). 180. In the second edition, a legend 

* £iV<> of Biuen Ttkmg, p related by TSranSth (Schic^r, 
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Assembly Kinic Harsha was so delighted with the discourse of Hiuen 
Tsaiig, whom he had met wMle in camp in Bengal, that he 
resolved to hold a special assembly at Ka^^m. then his 
capital, for the JpurpRse of giving,the ati0p.8t.,4;ittWiidt3^^ 
the Master’s teachjng. The king marched along the southern 
bank of the Ganges, attended by an enormous multitude; 
his ally Kum&ra, King, of Kamarupa, with a large but less 
numerous following, keeping puce with him on the opposite 
bank. Advancing slowly in this way, Harsha, Knmara , 
and the attendant host reached Kanauj in the course of 
ninety days, and there encamped, in February or March, 
A.D. 643.^ The sovereign was received by Kumara, the 
Raja of Kamarupa, who had accompanied him on the 
march, the Raja of Valabhi in Western India, who was con¬ 
nected with him by marriage, and eighteen other tributary 
rajas; as well as by four thousand learned Buddhist 
monks, including a thousand from the Nalanda monastery 
in Bihar, and some three thousand Jains and orthodox 

Draliiiiciiis. 

Cere- The centre of attraction was a great monastery and shrine 

monies, specially erected upon the bank of the Ganges, where a golden 

image of Buddha, equal to the king in stature, was kept 
in a tower. ICO feet high, A similar but smaller image, 
3 feet in height, was carried daily in solemn procession. 


p. concerning a certain king 
named Sn liarsha, was erroneously 
applied to Harsha of Kanauj. The 
historian states that Srf Harsha 
enticed H.OOO followers of out¬ 
landish religions to assemble in 
a wooden building, where he burnt 
them all alive with their books, 
and so reduce^ the religion of the 
Ptrsians and Sakas to very narrow 
limits for nearly a century. This 
atrocity is said to have taken place 
near Multan. Taranath adds that 
Sri Harsha, in order to atone for 
his sins, built four great monasteries 
severally situated in Maru(M&rwa|r), 
Malava, Mewaf, Pituva, and Chlta- 
vara, in each of which 1,000 monks 
were maintained. I cannot identify 
Pituva or Chitavara, nor can I de¬ 
termine the date; but it is clear that 


Sri Harsha must have been a chief 
in Rajputana, probably of Marwftf, 
the first country namra. The sixth 
century seems to be indicated as 
the time. Harsha was bora in 
MSrwar, and ruled all the kingdoms 
of the west (ibid., p. 196). Ettiw- 
hausen (Harfa F<inmna,p.84),i^ 
also erroneously identified the Sri 
Harsha of M&rw&r with Harsha of 
Kauaig, cites Ceylonese versions 
of the story of the burning. 1 have 
not yet found a Rida Haisha in 
the ii£|jputana lists, but there was 
a town ^led Harshapura in Mewl^r 
(/nd. Ant,, 1910, p, 187), widen 
may have been named mer the 
hero of Taranftth's story. 

^ * It was now the second month 
of springtime’ (Beal| Becortbp if 
918). 
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escorted by the twenty r&jas and a train of three hundred 
elephants. The canopy was borne by Harsha in person, 
attired as the god Sakra, while his ally, Raja Kuniara, tlie 
most important of the princes in attendance, was clad as the 
god Brahma, and had the honour of waving a white fly-whisk. 

The sovereign, as he moved along, scattered on every side 
pearls, golden flowers, and other precious substances, in 
honour of the ‘Three Jewels*—Buddha, the Religion, and 
the Order; and, having with his own hands washed the 
image at the altar prepared for the purpose, bore it on his 
shoulder to the western tower, and there offered to it 
thousands of silken robes, embroidered with gems. Dinner 
was succeeded by a public disputation of the one-sided kind 
already described; and in the evening the monarch returned 
to his ‘ travelling palace *, a mile distant. 

These ceremonies, which lasted for many days, were Attempt 
terminated by startling incidents. The temporary monastery, Harsha’s 
which had been erected at vast cost, suddenly took fire, and 
was in great part destroyed; but when the king intervened in 
person, the flames were stayed, and pious hearts recognised 
a miracle. 

Harsha, attended by his princely train, had ascended the 
great stupa to survey the scene, and was coining down 
the steps, when a fanatic, armed with a dagger, ruslied upon 
him and attempted to stab him. The assassin, having been 
captured instantly, was closely interrogated by the king in 
person, and confessed that he had been instigated to commit 
the crime by certain ‘heretics’, who resented the excessive I 
royal favour shown to the Buddhists. Five hundred Brahmans, 
of note were then arrested, and being ‘ straitly c|ue8tIoned 

v.were induced to confess that, in order to gratify their jealousy, 
they had fired the tower by means of burning arrows, and 
had hoped to slay the king during the resulting confusion. 

This confession, no doubt extorted by torture, probably Avas 
wholly false; but, whether true or not, it was accepted, and\ 
op the strength of it the alleged principals in the plot were; 
executed, and some five hundred Brahmans were sent into’ 
exile. 
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aso THE REIGN OF HARSHA 

Afterjdie cl^se^fJhe,Prpceedingsjitj||a^, Hareha 
invited his Chinese gues^ to acco mpany him to 
(Allahabad)^ at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, to 
witness another_|mjgpsing ceren^^ The Master of the 
Law, although anxious to start on his toilsome homeward 
journey, could not refuse the invitation, and accompanied 
his royal host to the scene of the intended display. Harsha 
explained that it had been his practice for thirty years past, 
in accordance with the custom of his ancestors, to fi^ld 
a great quinquennial assembly on the sands where the rivers 
meet, and there to distribute his accuniulaj^djreasuresJ^Jli® 
poor and needy, as well as to the religious of all denomi¬ 
nations. The present occasion (a.d. 643) was tiie sixth of 
the series, which evidently had not been begun until Harsha 
had consolidated his power in the north. 

The assembly was attended by all the vassal kings and 
a vast concourse of humbler folk estimated to number half 
a mibiun, including poor, orphans, and destitute persons, 
besides specially invited Brahmans and ascetics of every sect 
from all parts of Northern India. The proceedings lusted 
for seventy-five days, terminating apparently about the end 
I of April, and tvere opened by an imposing procession of 
'all the rajas .vith their retinues. The religious services 
were of the curiously ecjcctic kind characteristic of the times. 
On the first day, an image of Buddha was set up in one of 
tlic temporary thatched buildings upon the sands, and vast 
quantities of costly clothing and other articles of value were 
distributed. On the second and third days respectively the 
images of the Sun and Siva were similarly honoured, but the 
accompanying distribution in each case was only half the 
amount of that consecrated to Buddha. The fourth day was 
devoted to the bestowal of gifts on ten thousand selected 
religious persons of the Buddhist order, who each received 
one hundred gold coins, a pearl, and a cotton garment, 
besides choice food, drink, flowere, and perfumes. During 
the next following twenty days, the great multitude of 
Brahmans were the recipients of the royal bounty. They 
were succeeded by the people whom the Chinese author calls 
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* heretics’, that is to say, Jains and members of sundry 
sects, who received gifts for. the space of ten days. A like 
period was allotted for the bestowal of alms upon mendicants 
from distant regions; and a month was occupied in the dis¬ 
tribution of charitable aid to poor, orphaned, and destitute 
persons. 

‘ By this tiino the accumulation of five years was exhausted. Bxtent of 
Except the horses, elephants, and military accoutrements, 
which were necessary for maintaining order and protecting 
the royal estate, nothing remained. Besides tliese the king 
freely gave away liis gems and goods, his clotliing and neck¬ 
laces, ear-rings, bracelets, chaplets, neck-jewel and bright 
head-jewel, all these he fx'eely gave without stint. All being 
given away, he begged from his sister [Itfijyasri] an ordinary 
second-hand garment, and having put it on, he paid worsliip 
to the “ Buddhas of the ten regions ”, and rejoiced that 
his treasure bad been bestowed in the field of religious 
merit.’ 

The strange assembly, which in general appearance must Depart 
have much resembled the crowded fair still held annually 
_gn the same ground, then broke up; and, after a further Tsang. 
detention of ten days, Hiuen Tsang was permitted to depart. 

The king and Kumara Raja offered him abundance of gold 
pieces and other precious things, none of which would he 
accept save a fur-lined cape, the gift of Kumara. But 
although the Master of the Law uniformly declined gifts 
intended to serve his personal use, he did not disdain to 
accept money for the necessary expenses of his arduous 
journey overhind to China. These were provided on a liberal 
scale by the grant of three thousand gold axid ten thousand 
silver pieces carried on an elephant. A rilja named Udhita 
was placed in command of a mounted escort, and charged to 
conduct the pilgrim in safety to the frontier. In the course 
of about six months of leisurely progress interrupted by 
frequent halts, the raja completed his task, and brought his 
sovereign’s guest in safety to Jalandhar in the east of the 
Panjab, where Hiuen Tsang stayed for a month. He then 
started with a fresh escort, and, penetrating with difficulty 
the defiles of the Salt Range, crossed the Indus, uud ulti- 
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mately reached his home in distant China by the route over 
the Pamirs and through Khotan, in the spring of a.u. ()4i5.^ 
His death. The pilgrim did not come home empty-handed. Notwith¬ 
standing losses on more than one occasion^ due to accident 
or robbery^ he succeeded in bringing safely a hundred and 
fifty particles of Buddha^s bodily relics; sundry images of 
the Teacher in gold, silver, and sandal-wood; and no less 
than 657 distinct volumes of manuscripts, carried upon 
twenty horses. The rest of his life was mainly devoted to 
the work of translation, and he had completed the Chinese 
versions of seventy-four separate works w'hen he brought 
his literary labours to a close in the year a.d. 661. He lived 
in peace and honour for three years longer, and then calmly 
passed away, leaving behind him a reputation for learning 
and piety surpassing that of any other Buddhist doctor. 

A.n. 617. The pages of Hineii Tsang and his biographer give the 
Harsha. latest information about King H^yjha, who died either at 
the ei.d of 646 or the beginning of 647, not long after Ins 

dlstiiigiilalied guest's departure. 

Inter- During his lifetime he maintained diplomatic intercourse 
^t”*^ with the Chinese empire. A Brahman envoy, whom hejbad 

China. gent to the emperor of China in 6^|, returned in a. d. 6^, 

accoiiipanied by a Chiiiese mission bea ring a reply to Harsha^s 
dispatch. The mission remained for a considera&le time in 
India, and did not go back to China until a.d. 645. The 
next year, Waiig-hiuen-tse, who had been the second in 
command of the earlier embassy, was sent by his sovereign as 
head of a new Indian mission, with an escort of thirty horse¬ 
men. Early in a.d. 647, or possibly at the close of 646, 
King Harsha died, leaving no heir, and the withdrawal of 
his strong arm plunged the country into disorder, which was 
aggravated by famine. 

Arjuna, or Arunasva, a minister of the late king, usurped 
the throne, and took the field with * barbarian ’ troops against 
the Chinese mission. The members of the escort were 

^ ‘ Yuan-chuang returned to i, 11)l See map and iiineraiy 
China, and arrived at Ch'ang-an in appended to v<d. U of Wottema 
the beginning of 644, the nineteenth work, 
year of T’ang T‘ai Tsung ’ ( Wattgrs, 
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massacred, or taken prisoners, and the property of the 
mission, including the articles presented by Indian kings, 
was plundered; but the envoys, Wang-hiuen-tse and his col¬ 
league, were fortunate enough to escape into Nepal by night. 

The reigning king of Tibet, the famous Srong-tsan Ganipo, Defeat 
who was married to a Chinese princess, succoured the fugitives, 
and supplied them with a force of twelve hundred picked ^ 
soldiers Bup[)orted by a Nepalese contingent of seven thousand eovoy!*^ 
horsemen, Nepal at that time being subject to Tibet. With 
this small army Wang-hiuen-tsc descended into the plains, 
and, after a three days’ siege, succeeded in storming the chief 
city of Tirhut. Three thousand of the garrison were be¬ 
headed, and ten thousand persons were drowned in the 
neighbouring river, perhaps the Bagmati. (?) Arjuna fled, 
and having collected a fresh force, offered battle. He was 
again disastrously defeatcid and taken prisoner. The victor 
promptly beheaded a thousand prisoners, and in a later 
action captured the entire royal family, took twelve tliousand 
prisoners, and obtained more than thirty thousand head of 
horses and cattle. Five hundred and eighty walled towns 
made their submissioif during tlie course of tlie campaign, 
and Kumara, the king of Eastern India, who had attended 
Harsha’s assemblies a few years earlier, sent in abundant 
supplies of cattle and accoutrements fur the victorious army. 
Wang-hiuen-tse brought the usurper as a prisoner to China, 
and was promoted for his services. Afterwards, in a.p. 650, 
when tlie emperor T'ai Tsung died and his mausoleum was 
erected, the approach to the building was adorned by statues, 
which included the effigies of the Tibetan king, Srong-tsan 
Qampo, and of the usurper, (?) Arjuna. Tirhut apparently 
remained subject for some time to Tibet, which was then 
a powerful state, strong enough to defy the Chinese empire. 

Thus ended this strange episode, which, although known to 
antiquaries for many years, has hitherto escaped the notice of 
the historians of India. 

Wang-hiuen-tse once more visited the scene of his adven- Thud 
tures, being sent by imperial order in a.d. 657 to offer robes 
at the Buddhist holy places. He entered India through hiuen- 

A a 
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Kashmir 
in seventh 
c‘L*ntury. 


The 

Panjab. 


Simi. 


Nepal^ by the Lhasa road^ which was then open and used by 
many Buddhist pilgrims ; and, after paying his respects at 
Vaisali, Bodh-Gaya, and other sacred spots, returned home 
through Kapisa, or Northern Afghanistan, by the Hindu 
Kush and Pamir route,^ 

The observations of Hiuen Tsang throw considerable light 
upon the political arrangements of India in the regions 
beyond the limits of Harsha’s empire during the seventh 
century. In the north, Kashmir had become the pre^ 
dominant power, and had reduced the kingdoms of Taxila 
and the Salt Uangc (Simhapura), as well as the minor 
principalities of the lower hills/^ to the rank of dependencies. 

The greater part of the Panjab between the Indus and 
the Bias rivers was comprised in the kingdom called Tseh-kia, 
or Choh-ka, by the pilgrim, the capital of which was an un¬ 
named city situated close to Sakala (Siulkot), where the tyrant 
Mihiragiila had held his court. The province of Multan, 
whi re the Sun-god was held in special honour, and a country 
callci^ Po-fii-to, probably Jauni, to tlic north-east of Multan, 
were dependencies of this kingdom. 

Sind was remarkable for being under the government of 
a Buddhist king belonging to the Sudra caste, and for the 
large number of Buddhist monks which the country supported, 
estimated at ten thousand. But the quality was not in pro¬ 
portion to the (juantity; most of the ten thousand being 
denounced as idle fellows given over to self-indulgence and 
debauchery. The Indus delta, to which the pilgrim gives 
the name of ^O-tien-p^o-chi-lo, was a province of the king¬ 
dom of Siiid.^ 


^ The story of Wanff-hiuen-t’se 
is fully related in M. Sylvain I.-evi*s 
article, ‘Les Missions de Wang- 
Hiuen-T’se dans ITnde’ {/. As,^ 
1900), which has been translated in 
/nd. Ant^ 1911, pp. Ill mjig. The 
name of the usurper omp^s in the 
Cliinese text as Na-fu-ti 0-lo-na^ 
shuen, which may represent either 
Arjuna or Aruna^va. Lt.-Col. 
Waddell’s valuable article, ‘Tibetan 
invasion of India in 64>7 a.d. and 
its Results’ {A^, Qu. Jiw., Jan., 
1911), emphasizes the true position 


of Tibet at that time, and corrects 
the date of Harsha’s death. 

^ Uro^a, or HazSra; Parndtsa, 
or Punach; Rajapuri, or Rajauri, 
the ancient AbhisEra. 

^ The proper Indian equivalents 
of Tseh-kia, Po>farto, and ’0-tien- 
p’o-chi-Io are not known with any 
approach to certainty. See map. 
many stupwt and other Buddhist 
remains in Sind, hitherto over¬ 
looked, are now coming to light 
(A. 8, W.L^ Prog^ 1909-10, 

p.40). 
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From other sources of information we learn that the Alor, the 
kingdom of Sind^ of which Baluchistan was a dependency, 
in those days was rich and powerful, far more populous and 
fertile than it is now* It occupied the whole valley of the 
Indus from the neighbourhood of the Salt Range to the sea, 
and was separated from India proper by the ^ lost river % the 
Hakra or Wahindah, the Sin-tii of Hiuen Tsang. The 
capital, to which the pilgrim gives the name of P'i-shan-p^o- 
pu-lo, was Aror or Alor, on the west bank of the Hakra, 
a large fortified city, the ruins of which are still traceable 
5 miles to the south-east of Roliri (Rurhi) in the Sukkur 
(Sakhar) District, N. lat. 27® 39^, E. long. 68® 59'. Accord¬ 
ing to a romantic legend, the ruin of the city was effected, 
about A.D. 800, by a merchant named Saif-ul-Mulhk, who 
diverted the waters of the river in order to save a beautiful 
girl from the clutches of a licentious raja. 

The Buddhist king of the Sudra caste mentioned by the Kings of 
pilgrim must be Sihras Rai, son of Dlvvaji, who was succeeded 
by his sou Sahasi. During the reign of Silyas Rfii, the ever- 
vicU^rious Arabs, then in the first flush of enthusiasm, entered 
Makran (Baluchistan), and were met by Sihras Rai, who was 
defeated and slain* Makran was pei’inancntly occupied by 
the invaders liite in a.d. 644, and about two years later, 

Sahasi, who continued to oppose the foreign enemy, shared 
his father’s fate- The sceptre then passed into the hands of 
a Brahman minister named Chach, who ruled for about forty 
years. Sind was invaded by tlie Arabs in a.d. 710-11 
(a.h. 92), under the command of Muhammad, the son of 
Kasim, who defeated and killed Dfibir, the son of Chach, in 
June, A.D. 712- From that date the ancient Hindu kingdom 
was extinguished, and the province passed pcrnianeiitly into 
Muslim hands.^ 

The kings of UJjaiii and other kingdoms in Central India, Central 
which must have been more or less subject to Harsha’s control, 

^ Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan^ more accurate than those of Elliot, 
pp. 56(i-70, 663; J, A, Slj^xt i which contain many errors. The 
pp. 239, 231 ; Elliot, name which Elliot (p. 405) reads 
Hist, of /ndta, voL i, Note B, p. as ‘Kanauj* really is Kinnauj, a 
405. Raverty's statements are dependency of MulUn. * 

A a 2 
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belonged to the Brahman caste. The Ujjain country sup¬ 
ported a dense population, comprising few Buddhists. Most 
of tlie monasteries were in ruins, and only three or four, 
occupied by some three hundred monks, were in use. The 
early decay of Buddhism in this region, which was sanctified 
by the traditions of Asoka, and included the magnificent 
buildings at Sanchi, is a curious fact, at present unexplained. 
Kama- Bhaskara-vurman, or Kumara Raja, the King of Kamarupa, 
Qp Assam, w’ho played such a prominent part in Harsha’s 
ceremonials, also was described as being by caste a Brahman, 
and without faith in Buddha ; although well disposed towards 
learned men of all religions. He was so far subject to the 
sovereign of Northern India, that he could not afford to 
disobey Harsha’s commands.^ 

Kaliiiga. ** Kalinga, the con((uest of which had cost Asoka such bitter 
remorse nine hundred years earlier, was depopulated, and 
mostly covered with jungle. The pilgrim observes in pic- 
tures<{Uo language that ‘ in old days the kingdom of Kalinga 
liiid a very dense pupulutluii. Their shuitlders rubbed one 
with tlie other, and tin* axles of their chariot wheels grided 
together, ‘ind alien they raised tlicir arm-sleeves a perfect 
tent was foriii d Legend sought to explain the change by 
the curse of an angj-y saint. 

Other lliui'ii 'I’sang’s account of Kaslunir, Nepal, and the kiitg- 
kingdoms. West will be noticed in due course in 

subsequent cliapters. 

Kffwtof Harshu^s death loosened the bonds .^which restrained the 
death. disruptive forces always ready to operate in Im^ia, and 
allowed them to produce their natural result, a medley of 
jretty states^ with ever-varying boundaries, and enga^c^ in 
unceasing internecine w'ar. Such was India when first 
disclosed to European observation in the fourth century B.C., 
and such it always hits been, except during the comparativelly 
brief periods in which a vigorous central government has 

^ An undated copperfdate in- quartersatKar^apSuvarpainBengal 
scription of Bldbkara-varniian has indicates that he must have held 
been published in the Daeea Itmiew, part of Bengal in subordination to 
Jnne,I913. The fact that the king’s iiaisha. 
orders were issued from his lieM- 
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compelled the mutually repellent niolccules of the body 
jpolitic to check their gyrations and submit to the grasp of 
a superior controlling force. 

The. of the Hun inv.asions had caused such India’s 

suffering that the wholesome despotism of Harsha was^o^tj^n 
recognized as a necessary remedy. When he died, the 
wounds inflicted by the fierce foreign savages had long been 
healedj, while the freedom of the country from external 
att^k relieved men’s minds from feeling the necessity for 
a deliverer; and so India instantly reverted to her normal 
condi ti oi^pf anarchical autonomy. 

Excepting the purely local incursions of the Arabs in Sind Freedom 
and Gujarat during the eighth century, interior India was 
exempt from serious foreign aggression for nearly five 
hundred years, from the defeat of Mihiragula in a.d. 528 centuries, 
until the raids of Mahmud of Ghazni at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, and was left free to work out her 
jlestiny in her own fashion. 

In political institutions no evolution took ohiee. No Polity, 
sovereign arose endowed with comniamling abilities find 
capable of welding together the jarring members of the body religion, 
politic, as Chandragupta Maiirja, Asoka, and in a lesser 
degree the Gupta kings and Harsha of Kanauj had 
done.^ The nearest approach to the position of universal 
lord of Northern India was made by Mihii’a Bhoja of 
KaIlaT^ (c. A.D. 840-90), but unluckily wc know next to 
nothing about his character or administration. Even tin* 
heaiy pressure of Muslim invasion failed to produce effective 
cohesion of the numberless Hindu States, which, one by one, 
fell an easy prey to fierce hordes of Arabs, Turks, and 
Afghans, hound together by stern fanaticism. Liti'raturo, 
althpugh actively cultivated ami liberally patronized at many 
Iprai courts, sank far below the level attained by Kalidasa. 

In mathematics, astronomy, or any other branch of science, 
littTe^or no advanc^^was made. Religion suffered a grave 
lowTity the graefu^ ^tinction of Buddhism, which, in virtue 
oT imperceptible changes, became merged in various Hindu 
atylg. Only in Magadha and the neighbouring countries the 
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religion of Gautama, under jiew formg. preserved a. vigorous 
existence for four centuries (c. a.d. 780-1193), sustained 
by tlie support of Dharmapfila and his successors of the 
Pala dynasty. 

The a|;^t of sculpture, devoted in most places to the service 
of the Hindu gods, and in the Pala dominions to that of 
modified Buddhism, Avas developed in djyqiie styles by mi^^y 
schools of urtis^. The aesthetic value of that abundant 
mediaeval sculpture is the subject of keen controversy, 
admirei’S seeing in it the highest achievement of Hindu 
genius^ kvhile other critics are repelled by its lack of re¬ 
straint and its tendency to lapse into ugly grotesqueness. 
Tlie paintings of mediaeval times, unfortxinately, liave dis- 
;i 2 )pc;irc(l utterly, so that it is imi)ossil)lc to judge whether 
l^ictorial skill advanced or declined, Tlie art of cpiiifige 
certainly decayed so decisively that not even one mediaeval 
coin deserve? notice for its aesthetic merits, 

Ikit lu'chitecturo was 2 )ractised on a magnificent, sg^jle. 
Although most of the innumerable buildings erected were 
destroyed during the centuries of Muhammadan rule, even 
the snudl fraction surviving is enough to prove that the 
Hindu archill cts were able to plan with grandeur and to 
execute with a lavishness of detaU which compels admira- 
tioii while inviting hostile criticism by its excess of cloying 
ornament, 

lliir three following chapters, whicli attempt to give an 
outline of the salient features in the bewildering annals of 
Indiaii [letty states when left to their own devices for several 
centuries, may i)erhai)S serve to give the reader a notion of 
what India always has been when released from the control 
of a supronie authority^ and what she would be aguin^ if the 
hand of the benevolent despotism which now holds her in its 
iron grasp should be withdrawn. 
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A.B. 


EVENT, 


600 
Ot 600 

eon 

606 

606-12 

608 

609 

Oct 613 
615 
618 
619-20 
(?. 620 
622 
627 
62H-9 
620 
630 
630-1 
P.635 
636 
641 


619 

643 


64,5 

646 

617 

617-8 

649 

657 

661-5 

664 

670 

671 

675-8,5 

691 

695 

P.698 


Hiucn Tsang, Chinese pilgrim,,born. 

PeraecuUon of Buddhism by Sa^ahka. 

Rajya>vardhana, Raja of Tlianesar, arc, 

Harsha-vardhana, Raja of Thanesar, acc. 

Conauest of Northern India by Harsha. 

Piilatce^in II Chalukya, acc, 

PulakeSin II Chalukya, crowned. 

I Fiarsha crowned ; his era established, as from 60(). 

! Kubja Vishnu-vardhana (Vishamasiddhi), viceroy of VengT. 

; Kao-tsu, first Tang emperor of China, arc. 

I Ganjam inscription of ^a^anka. 

Defeat of Harsha by Pulakeiiin II Chahikya. 

Muhammadan era of the Hijra or * flight 
I T*ai Tsiing, emperor of China, arn, 

I Banskhera inscription of Harsha. 

I Hiuen Tsang began his travels. 

' Accession of Srong-tsan-Gampo, king of Tibet. 

Madhuban inscription of Harsha. 

Conquest of Valabhl by Harsha. 

Nestorian Christianity introduced into Chine hy Alopen. 
Harsha sent embassy to China; king Srong-tsan-Gampo of 
Tibet married Chinese princess Wcn-cheng Sassanian king 
Yezdegird defeated by the Arabs at Nahavend; Arab con¬ 
quest of Egypt. 

Death of Pulake^in II Chalukya. 

Harsha's expedition to Ganjam; his meeting with Hiuen 
Tsang; Chinese mission of Li-I-piao and Wang-hiucivt'se; 
Harsha’s assemblies at Kanauj and Pray/iga; Hiuen Tsang 
started on return journey. 

Arrival of Hiuen Tsang in China. 

Dispatch of second mission of Wang-hiiic:i-t\se. 

Death of Harsha. 

Usurpation of (?) Arjuna and his defeat by Chinese, Nepalese, 
and Til^tans; publication of Hiuen Tsang s 
Death of Tai Tsung, emperor of China; Kao-tsmig, ncc. 

Third mission of Wang-hluen-Pse. 

Greatest extension of Chinese dominions. 

Death of Hiuen Tsan^ 

Defeat of Chinese by Tibetans. 

l-tsizig. Chinese pilgrim, began his travels. 

I-tsing resided at Nalanda. 

1-tsing composed his Uecord. 

I-tsing returned to China. 

Death of Srong-tsan-Gampo, king of Tibet. 


1 Date of marriage according to Waddell and Sarat Chandra Das. 
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lielations unih China and Tibet 

Tiir tenacity of the Chinese government in holding on 
to the most distant possessions of the empire has been 
exemplified in recent times by the recovery of Kashgaria 
and ymman from Muhammadan powers, and of Kulja 
from the Russians. Tlic history of the seventh and eighth 
centuries offers many ilhistrations of the same characteristic, 
and exhibits China as making the most determined efforts 
to exercise influence in, and assert suzerainty over, the 
countries on the northern frontier of India. 

In the first half of the sixth century the power of China 
in the • Western countries ’ had vanished, and the Ephtha- 
lites, or White HiuiS, ruled a vast empire, which included 
Kushgiiria—the ‘Four Garrisons’ of Chinese writers— 
Kashmir,'^ and Gandliara, the region near Peshiiwar. 

About the year 665 (‘between 663 and 667’) the Ephtha- 
Hte dominion passed into the hands of the Western Turks 
and Persians; but the grasp of the latter power on the 
provinces south of the Oxus soon relaxed, and the Turks 
became the heirs of the Ephthalites in the whole of their 
territory :is fur as t.lie Indus. Accordingly, in a.». 630, 
when Hiuen Tsang was on his way to India, his safety was 
assured by passports granted by Tong-she-hu, the ‘ Kazan 
or supreme chief of the Western Turks, which guaranteed 
him protection as far as Kapisa.* 

* Ki'pin, which term was usually * Ki-pin, which ordinarily meant' 

understood to mean Kashmir by KapiJia, the cenntiy to the nmth of 
Chinese writers of the sixth cen- the Kabul river, for Chinese writers 
tury, in the time of the Wei dynasty of the seventh centuiy, in the time 
(Chavannes, Song Ym, p, S7), of the Tang dyaaaty. 
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In the same year the pilgrim^s powerful protector was a. n. 630. 
assassinated, and the Chinese, under the guidance of the Srfca^of 
emperor Tai-tsung, the second prince of the Tang dynasty, Nortl'cn 
inflicted upon the Northern or Eastern Turks a defeat so deci- 
sive that the vanquished became slaves to the Chinese for 
fifty years. 

When relieved from fear of the Northern Turks, the Chinese a. n. eto- 
were able to turn their arms against the western tribes, and in Chinese 
the years 640—8 succeeded in occupying Turfan, Kara-shahr, conquest 
and Kucha, thus securing the northern road of communica- 
tion between the East and West. 

At this time Tibet was under the rule of the famous king. Friendly 
Srong-tsan-Gampo (acc. a.d. 630), who founded Lhasa in '*’*'** 
A.D. 639, introduced Buddhism into his eouiitry, and, w'ith Tibet 
the help of Indian scholars, devised the Tibetan alphabet. 

While still very young he married Bhrikuti, a daughter of the 
king of Nepal, and two years later, in a.d. 641. he succeeded 
with much difficulty in winning by his victories the hand of 
the princess Wen-cheng, daughter of the Chinese emperor, 
T*ai-Tsung. Both these ladies being zealous Buddhists, con¬ 
verted their young husband, and so determined the whole 
course of Tibetan history. The Church has not been slow to 
recognize the merit of its patrons. The king has been deified 
as an incarnation of Buddha, Avalokitesvara, the Saviour, 
while his Nepalese consort is revered a.s the ‘Green Tfira^ 
and the Chinese princess as the ‘White Tilra^. The 
Chinese marriage secured the maintenance of friendly rela¬ 
tions between Tibet and China during the life of Srong-tsan- 
Oampo, which ended in or about -v.n. 698. In consequence, 
the Chinese envoys, in the years 643-5, when on their way to 
the court of llarsha, were able to pass through 'I'ibet and its 
dependency Nepal as allied countries, and both those king¬ 
doms willingly sent troops to rescue Wang-Hiuen-tse from 
the troubles into which he fell after Harsha’s death.* 

^ Sarat Chandra Das (X .4. S. B., range from a.». 600 to 617, but 
vol. 1, pt i (1881), pp. 217-23; the latter date seems to be correct, 

Waddell, The BuddMttm of Tibet, or and is accepted by M. L. de Mil- 
Lamaim (1895), pp. 20-4. The lou6. That author states that 
of the Tibetan historians for Srontt-tsan Gampo married both 
the birth of Srong-tsao Gampo the Nepalese and Chine.se prin- 
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A. D. ()59- The work of subduing the Turks, begun by the emperor 
China in T'ai-tsung, was continued by his successor Kao-tsung 
^sscssion (649-83), and, by the year 659, China was nominally mistress 
of^ston of the entire territory of the Western Turks, which was then 
Turks. formally annexed. In 661-5 China enjoyed unparalleled 
prestige, and had reached a height of glory never again attained. 
Kapisa (Ki-pin) was a province of the empire, and the im¬ 
perial retinue included ambassadors from Udyana, or the 
Suwat valley, and from all the countries extending from 
Persia to Korea. 

A.T). 610. But this magnificent extension of the empire did not last 

tion'or ^ong. A terrible defeat inflicted by the Tibetans in 670 de- 

prived China of Kashgaria, or the ‘Four Garrisons % which 

Tibetans, remained in the hands of the victors until A.n. 692, when the 

province was recovered by the Chinese. 

A. 1 ). 7 I t. Between 682 and 691 the Northern Turks had regained 

overthrow good deal of the power which had been shattered by the 

defiat of 630, and even exercised a certain amount of control 
Northern ,, • n 

Turks. over tlio western tribes. But internal dissension was at all 


A.T). 

715. 

Route.') 

lietwecn 
China and 
the west 
closed. 


times the bane of the Central Asian nations, and the Chinese 
well knew how to take advantage of the national failing, 
^riiey interveiM d in the tribal quarrels, witli the support of the 
Uigurs and Karluks, with such effect that in 744 the Uigurs 
established tlieinselves on the Orkhon in the eastern part 
of the Turkisli territory ; while, on the west, the Karluks 
gradually occupied the country of the Ten Tribes, and took 
possession of Tokmak and Talas, the former residences of the 
Turkish chiefs, to the west of Lake Issyk-kul. 

Between 66*5 and 715 the government of China was unable 
to interfere etfectiially in the affairs of the countries liet.ween 
the Jaxartes (Syr Darya) and the Indus; the southern route 
to the west through Kashgaria having been closed by the 
Tibetans, and the roads over the Hindu Kush blocked by 


cesses between A.n. 628 and 631. 
Waddell and Sarat Chandra Dfis 
agree on the date 641 (L. de Mil- 
lou^!. Bod-Youl ou Tibet, Paris, 
1906, pp. 139,164-6). The Chinese 
pretend that they defeated the 


Tibetans, but the emperor would 
never have given the princess in 
marriage to a defeated enemy. 
Chinese authors habitually r^re- 
sent defeats as victories. 
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the conquests of Kotaiba, the Arab general, wlio was busily 
in spreading the religion of the Proplict throtighoiit 
Central Asia. 

The accession of the emperor Hiiien-tsung, in 713, marks a.d. 715- 
a revival of Chinese activity; and determined efforts were Revival of 
made by means of both diplomacy and arms to keep open the Chinese 
Pamir passes, and to check the ambition of the Arabs and on^borders 
Tibetans, who sometimes combined. In 719, Samarkand 
and other kingdoms invoked the aid of China against the 
armies of Islam; while the Arab leaders sought to obtain the 
co-operation of the minor states on the Indian borderland. 

The chiefs of Udyana (Suwat), Khottal (west of Badakshan), 
and Chitral, having refused to listen to Muslim blandishments, 
were rewarded by the cmpcn)r of China with letters patent 
conferring on each the title of king; ami a similar honour was 
bestowed upon the rulers of Yusin (Little Po-lu), Zabulistan 
(Ghazni), Kapisa, and Kashmir. China made <. .'cry effort to 
organize these frontier kingdoms, so as to form an effective 
barrier against both Arabs and Tibetans. Chandraplda, king 
of Kashmir, received investiture as king from the emperor 
in 720, and his brother Muktapida-Lalitaditya was similarly 
honoured in 733. 

A few years later—in 741* and 747—Chinese influence 
had been so far extended that the emperor grunted titles 
to the king of Tabaristan, south of the Caspian. In the 
latter year a Chinese army crossed the Pamir.s, in spite of all 
difficulties, and reduced the king of Yasin to subjection. 

But, as in the seventh century, so in the eighth, the Chinese a. n. 
doniinioii over the western countries was short-lived, and was (;hinese 
sbatter«l hy a disastraus defeat inflicted in 751 on the by Arabs 
Chinese general Sien-chi by the Arabs, who were aided by karluks. 
the Karluk tribes. Indirectly this disiister had an important 
consequence for European civilization. The art of m.'iking 
paper, up to that time a monopoly of remote China, was 
introduced into Samarkand by Chinese prisotUTs, and so 
became known to Europe, with results familiar to all.’^ 

1 The forgoing account of the on the northern frontier of India 
relations of China with the states is chiefly derived from the learned 
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Buddhism During the long reign of Thi-(or Khri-)srong’de-8tan 
ill Tibet, 748-789)' the development of Buddhism in Tibet was 

encouraged with a zeal which did not shrink from persecution 
of the adherents of the rival indigenotis Bon (or Pon) religion. 
The Indian sages, Santa-rakshita and Padma-sambhava, were 
invited to court, and with their aid a system of clerical 
government was instituted, which survives to this day as 
Lamaism. The work of Thi-srong-de-tsan was continued 
and carried further by King Kalpachan (a.d. 816-38), but his 
successor, Langdarma, hated Buddhism, and did his best 
to extirpate it. A Lama avenged the wrongs of his co¬ 
religionists by assassinating the king, a.d. 842. During the 
eleventh century (a.d. 1013 and 1042), Buddhist missionaries 
from Magadha securely re-established Buddhism as the 
official and predominant religion of Tibet.® 

Contact In the reign of Kalpachan a severe stniggle with China 
ni\na. place, which was terminated by a peace recorded (822) 

in bilingual inscriptions at Lhasa. In subsequent ages Tibetan 
relittuii.a with the Chinese empire varieil much from time to 
time, but whatever they might be, they did not concern India. 
The final attainment of supremacy by China over Tibet was 
deferred until 1751. Since that date the Chinese govern¬ 
ment has always endeavoured to keep Europeans out of Tibet, 
and has generally succeeded in doing so. Tibetan affairs, 
consequently, long remained completely apart from Indian 
history. Contact between the politics of India and those 
of China had ceased in the eighth century,® owing to the 
growth of Tibetan power at that time. It was not renewed 


and valuable work by Professor 
Chavaiines, Doci. menU sur hs Tou- 
kim {Tnres) Occidfntanx^ St. P^ters- 
bourff, 1903. For the geography, 
see tlic map in that work, or Stan- 
ford’s map appended to vol. ii of 
Watters, On Ywin Chwang, Sir 
M, A. Stein also treats of tlie rela¬ 
tions of China with the frontier 
countries of India in the early 
chapters of Anrient Khotan^ 1907. 

^ The dates in the text are those 
given hy Sarat Chandra Dfisaud 
Waddell {EncyrA, 11th ed,). 


M. de Milloud (pp. 16.5,166) gives 
740-86. 

3 SaratChandra Das (/. A.S,B.^ 
vol. 1, part i (1881), pp. 294-^8; 
Waddell, The Buddhiem of Tihei^ or 
Lamaim^ p. 24; L/.vi. Le N4paU 11* 
177,170. The dates in the text are 
those of L^vi. M. de Millou^ dif¬ 
fers widely, assigning the reign of 
Langdarma to years 899-002 
{op, cU,, pp, 170, 171). 

* ‘ Vers 760, la perte du pays de 
Ko-long s^pare dednitivement les 
Cbinois de iTndc * (lAvl, Le N4paU 
ii, 175). 
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until the conquest of Upper Burma in 1885^ which made the 
Indian and Chinese empires conterminous. In these latter 
daySj Tibet, which had been a dependency of China in greater 
or less degree for several centuries, has again come within the 
purview of the Indian government, and its affairs are now the 
subject of Anglu-Chinese diplomacy. 

II 

Nepal 

The kingdom of Nepal, as at present constituted, is a Extent of 
considerable self-governed state extending from Sikkim on 
the east to Kumaon on the west, for a disttince of about 500 
miles along the northern frontier of Tirhut, Oudh, and the 
Agra Province. Except for a narrow strip of lowlands 
known as the Tarai, the whole counti^ is a ma/c of moun¬ 
tains and valleys. Strictly speaking, the iiamc Nepal 
should be restricted, and was confined in ancient times to 
the enclosed valley, about 20 miles in length by 15 in 
breadth, within which Kathmandu, the capital, and many 
other towns and villages are situated. The policy of the 
existing government rigorously excludes Europeans from 
almost every part of the state except that valley, and con¬ 
sequently very little is known about the rest. 

The earliestdefinite historical information concerningNopal, In 
meaning the valley, is the statement in Samudragupta’s 
great Allahabad inscription of the fourth century after Christ, time, 
that, like Kamarupa or Assam, it was an autonomous frontier 
state, paying tribute and yielding obedience to the paramount 
Gupta power. The tribute probably was little more than 
nominal and the obedience intermittent. At the present 
day the Nepalese Government, although practically indepen¬ 
dent, sends presents or tribute to the emperor of China, and 
recognizes in a vague way the suzerainty of that potentate, 
while receiving a British Resident and subordinating its 
foreign imlicy to the direction of the Govermuent of India. 

Local tradition affirms that long before the time ofluAsoka’s 
Samudragupta, in the <lays of Asok.H, in the third century 
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B.C., the valley was under his control^ and this tradition is 
conhrined by the existence at the town of Patan of monu¬ 
ments attributed to him and his daughter, and by inscriptions 
which prove that the lowlands at the foot of the hills were an 
integral part of his empire. The distiince from Pataliputra 
to the valley of Nepal not being great, it is probable that that 
territory formed part of the home provinces and was adminis¬ 
tered directly from the Maurya capital. 

It is impossible to say exactly what happened between the 
time of Asoka and that of Samudragupta. The local annals, 
which exist in abundance, do not bear strict criticism, and 
give little information of value. The ruling dynasty during 
the sixth and the early part of the seventh century was a 
Lichchhavi family, but its exact connexion with the Lich- 
ehhavis of Vaisali is not ascertainable. The Nepalese Lich- 
clihavis itre described by Hiuen Tsang as being eminent 
scholars and believing Buddhists, ranking as Kshatriyas.^ 

During the seventh century Nepal occupied the position of 
u liiiffi.T stall-; between Tibet on the north, then a great power 
in Asia, and the empire of Harsha of Kanauj on the south. 
King Ainsuvarman, founder of the Thakuri dynasty, who 
died about a. c , 6‘4J2, was in close touch with Tibet by reason 
of liis daugliter’s marriage to Srong-tsan-Gainpo, the mon¬ 
arch of that country, who was strong enough to compel the 
emperor of China to give him the princess Wen-cheng as 
second consort in 641.‘‘‘ There is reason to believe that 
Harsha, the powerful southern neighbour of Nepal, interfered 
in the affairs of that kingdom to some extent, and introduced 
the use of his era; although M. Sylvain Levi is of opinion 
that the presumably superior influence of Tibet excludes the 

possibility of Harsha’s interference. Certain it is that after 
Harsha’s death Tibetan and Nepalese troops acted together 
in support of Waug-hiuen-tse, the Chinese envoy, and against 
tlie usurper of Harsha’s throne {ante, p. 353). It is also cer¬ 
tain that at the bcginnuig of the eighth century Nepal was 

' Watters, ii, 8i. Probably the cording to M. de Milloud (op. ott., 
pilgrim did not visit Nepal. p. 164), 

- Between a.d. 638 and 631, ac- 
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still dependent on Tibet, and continued in that position for 
a considerable time. The introduction of a new Nepalese era 
dating from October, a. d. 879, may be plausibly explained 
by the hypothesis that the fact marks the liberation of Nepal 
from Tibetan control, but there is no credible record of the 
manner in which the new computation came into use, or of 
the supposed separation from Tibet. Chinese relations witlj 
Nepal and India had come to an end soon after the middle of 
the eighth century. In recent times wars between Cliina and 
Nepal have resulted in a complimentary recognition by the 
smaller state of the suzerainty of the greater. 

The confused and bloodstiiined story of the various petty Gurkha 
dynasties which ruled in Nepal up to a. jo. 1768 possesses no 
general interest. In that year the Gurkhas conquered the 
country, and established the dynasty wliich now rules Nepal 
through the agency of powerful ministers who liave taken 
over all the substantial functions of sovereignty, reducing 
the uomuial monarchs to a position of absolute insignificance. 

Buddhism, in its early pure form, was introduced into the Nc^wlcs..- 
valley by Asoka, whose daughter is believed to have erected 
sacred edifices near the capital, which arc still pointed out. 

Little or nothing is known concerning the religious history 
of the country for many hundred years afterwards. In the 
seventh century tlic pi’cvailiug religion appears to have been 
a much modified Tantric variety of the ‘ Great Vehicle ’ 
Buddhist doctrine, allied so closely to the orthodox Hindu 
cult of Siva as to be distinguishable from it with dilliculty. In 
the course of ages the corruption of the church increased, 
and Nepal now presents the bUange spectacle of so-called 
monasteries swarming with the families of married ‘ monks ’ 
engaged in all sorts of secular occupations.^ The sjjontancous 
progress of the decay of Buddhism, which had been operating 
in Nepal for centuries, has been much hastened by the action 
of the Gurkha Government, to which Buddhist rites arc 
obnoxious; and there is good reason to believe that in the 

^ Married monks are allowed by and Eastern India (N. N, Vasu, 
certain Tibetan sects ^.de MiUoue, Modem Jiuddhiam and iU Folloumns 
p. 176), and used to be recognized in Oriata, Calcutta, 1911, pp. 4,13, 
by the Vajrayftna sect in Bengal 17). 
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course of a few generations Nepalese Buddhism will be almost 
extinct. 

Deeny of The total disappearance of the Buddhist worship from 

in^fndiaT* land of its birth, has been the subject of much 

discussion and some misconception. Until lately the 
assumption commonly was made that Buddhism had been 
extinguished by a storm of Brahman persecution. That is 
not the true cxplauation. Occasional active persecutions by 
Hindu kings, like Sasanka, which no doubt occurred, though 
rarely, formed a factor of minor importance in the movement 
wliich slowly restored India to the Brahmanical fold. The 
furious massacres perpetrated in many places by Musalman 
invaders were more efficacious than orthodox Hindu persecu¬ 
tions, and had a great deal to do with the disappearance of 
Buddhism in several provinces. But the main cause was the 
gradual, almost insensible, assimilation of Buddhism to 
Hinduism, which attained to such a point that often it is 
iieiuly iutpussible to draw a line between the mythology and 

images of the Buddhists and those of the Hindus. This 
process of assimdiitiou is going on now before our eyes in 
Nepal, anil tlic cliief interest which that country offers to 
sonn‘ students i ’ the opportunity presented by it for watching 
the manner in which the octopus of Hinduism is slowly 
strangling its Buddhist victim.^ The automatic compression 
of tlie dying cult by its clastic rival is aided by the action of 
the Goverumctit, which throws its influence and favour on 
the side of the Hindus, while abstaining from violent persecu¬ 
tion of the Buddhists."'® 

’ Sirnilarly, the Sikh religion is described in Cato/. Coins/. JIf., voL 
kept alive with difficult by the 1, pp. 280-93, and more fully by 
e»pril de corpg of the Sikh regi- E. H. Walsh, ‘The Coinage of 
ments. Nepal’ (/. R, A, 8., 1908, pp. 6S9- 

‘ Most books concerning Nepal 760), with seven plates. For die* 
are s uperseded to a large extent by cussion on the question of the intro- 

M. Sylvain Levi’s comprehensive duction of Hanha’s era, see BUhler 
treatise entitled X«iV^pa/,t. land ii, (Ind. Ant., xix, 40) and Ldvi (op. 

1905; t. iii, 1008. Wright’s Ilisiory cit, vol. ii, pp. 145,152). Oklfido’S 
of NeptU (Cambridge, IB77) pp^es a Sketchet from Nipdl is a good de- 
translation of one recension of the scriptivc work, 
traditional annals. 'Ihe coinage is 
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III 

Kumarupa or Assam 

The ancient kingdom of Kaiiiarupa, althougii roughly Extent of 
equivalent to Assam, generally occupied an area larger than 
that of the modern province, and extended westward to the 
KaratSya river,* thus including the Kuch Bihar State ami the 
Rangpur District. The earliest notice of the kingdom which 
is of any use for the purposes of the historian is the state¬ 
ment in Samudragupfci’s inscription on the Allahrihiid pillar, 
rccoulcd about a.d. 360 or 370, that Kamnrupa was then 
one of the frontier states outside the limits of the Gnirta 
empire, hut paying tribute and owing a certain amount of 
obedience to the paramount power.'^ 

The next glimpse of this remote region is afforded by the Hiuen 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang. When he was staying for the 
second time at the Nalanda monastery, early in a.d. 643, 
he was compelled, much against his will, to pay a visit to the 
king of Kamarupa, who insisted on making the acquaintiincc 
of the renowned scholar, and would not take a refusal. 

After a short stay at the capital of Kamarupa, Ilarsha 
Siladitya, the Kanauj sovereign, sent a message commanding 
that Hiuen Tsang should be sent to him. Tlie king replied 
that Harsha might take his head if he could, hut should 
not get his Chinese visitor. Ho^vever, wlien Ilarsha .sent a 
peremptory order to the effect that he would trouble the 
king to send back his head by the messenger, that potenbite, 
on second thoughts, deemed it advisable to comply ndth the 
request of his suzerain, and hastened to meet Harsha, 
bringing the pilgrim with him. 

This king was named J3haskaravai*man, and was also known Bhs<;kar.a- 

as Kumara. He belonged to a very ancient dynasty, which 

claimed to have mcisted for a thousand generations, and 

almost certainly he must have been a Hinduized Kuch 

aborigine. Hiuen Tsang describes him as being a Brahman 

by caste, but the form of his name indicates that he con- 

> Mn Blocfamann spells the name tdya, which seems to be correct, 
as Karataya; others write Kara- * Jt. A. S., 189(t, p. 879. 

i«i« B b 
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sidered himself to be ai Kshatriya or RSijput^ and it would 
seem that the pilgrim really meant that Bhasharavarman 
was a Brahmanical Hindu in religion. He may have been 
a * Brahmakshatrl as the Sena kings were in later times. 
Buddhism was scarcely known in his country, which did not 
contain a single monastery.^ 

Practically nothing more is on record concerning the 
political history of Kamariipa for several centuries. The 
kingdom was included in the dominions of some of the Pala 
kings of Bengal, and Kumarapala, a member of that dynasty, 
in the twelfth century appointed his minister Vaidyadeva as 
ruler of the province with royal powers.® 

Early in the thirteenth century, about a.d. 1SS8, the 
invasions of the Shan tribe named Ahdm began. Gradually 
the AhOm chiefs made themselves masters of the country, 
.and (stablished a dynasty which lasted until the British 
occi pation in 1825.® The dynastic history of Kamarupa, 
being nnly of local interest, need not be considered further. 

The claims which the province can fairly make on the 
respectful attention of the outer world rest on other grounds. 
It is a gaue through which successive hordes of immigrants 
frem the great hive of the Mongolian race in Western China' 
have poured into the plains of India, and many of the resident 
tribes still are almost pure Mongolians. The religion of such 
tribes is of more than local concern, because it supplies the 
clue to the strange Tantric developments of both Buddhism 
and Hinduism which are so characteristic of mediaeval and 
modern Bengal. The temple of Kamakhya near Gaub&tl is 
one of the most sacred shrines of the Sakta Hindus, the 
worshippers of the female forms of deity, while the whole 
country is renowned in Hindu legend as a land of magic 
and witchcraft. The old tribal beliefs are being abandoned 
gradually in favour of extreme, or even fanatical, Hindu 
orthodoxy, and the history of Assam offers many examples 

^ Beal, i, 915 17; ii, 195-8; * Catol. (7oui«/.j|f.,vol.i,p. 994; 

Watters, i, 349; ii, 195-7; Lift of J. Allan, ‘The Coinage^ Assam* 
Ilium Ttianff, p. 179. {Num. Ohron., 1909, jm. SOO-3I, 

* Ep. Ind., ii, 355. with three platM). 
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of the process by which Brahman priests have established 
their influence over non-Aryan chiefs step by step, and drawn 
them within the roomy fold of Hinduism. All the various 
methods of conversion and absorption enumerated by Sir 
Alfred Lyall and Sir II. llisley have been adopted from time 
to tiine.^ 

Another good claim to notice is based upon the fact that Muham- 
Assam is one of the few Indian provinces the inhabitants of 
which successfully beat back the flowing tide of Muham¬ 
madan conquest, and maintained their independence in spite 
of repeated attempts to subvert it. The tmly Musalman 
invasion of Kamarupa which conu's within tlic limits of the 
period treated in this volume is the expedition rashly under¬ 
taken in A. D. 1204-5 (a. It. 601) by the son of Bakhtiyar, 
Muhammad, the conqueror of Bengal and Bihar. He 
advanced northwards along the bank of the Karatoya river, 
which then formed the Avestern frontier of Kiuinarupa, and 
succeeded in penetrating into the mountains to the north of 
Darjeeling, but. being unable to obtain any seiuire foothold, 
was obliged to retreat. His rctirement was disastrous. The 
people of Kamarupa having broken down the great stone 
•bridge of many arches, which w.as the only means by which 
he could cross the river in safety, nearly all his men were 
drowned. The leader of the expedition managetl to swim 
across with about a hundred horsemen, and then fell ill from 
distress at his failure. Next year, A.n. 1205-6 (a. ii. 602), 
he was assassinated.® Subsequent Muhammadan incursions 
were equally unsuccessful, and tlie kingdom retained its 
autonomy until 1816, when the Burmese appeared and occu¬ 
pied the country until 1824. They were expelled by British 
troops, and early in 1826 Assam became a province of the 
Indian empire. 


* Gait, nUton of Assam, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1906! Sir Alfred Lyall, 
Asintiti Studios, First Series, ch. v; 
Risley, Census of India, 1901, 
Report, pt. i, pp. 619-i?l, -SSI. 


• Raverty, traasl. Tahahit-i- 
Nasirt, pp. .‘‘.60-78; J. A.S.B., 
vol.' xlv, pt. i (1876), pp. SBO-S; 
Blochmann. ibid., vol. xHv, pt. i 
(1875), pp. 276-85. I accept 
Kaverty’s chronology. 


B b 2 
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Kashmir 

Kashmir: A detailed account of the history of Kashmir i^ould fill 

Wstory. ^ volume; in this place a brief notice of some of the leading 
passages will suffice. The valley had been included in the 
Maui'ya empire in the time of Asoka, and again in the 
Kushan dominion in the days of Kanishka and Htivishka, 
Ilarshaj although not strong enough to annex Kashmir, was 
yet able to compel the king to surrender a cherished relic, 
an alleged tooth of Buddha, which was carried off to Kanauj. 

’ ;The authentic chronicles of the kingdom begin wi^,,, the 



A.n. 720 . 
Chaiidr^- 
pT<Ja; 


Kashmir, from about May 631 to April 633, and vra s 
receivetf with distinguished honour b^ the unnatggd reigning 
king, presumably Durlabhavardhana. That prince and his 
son D.irlabhaka arc credited with long reigns. 

The latter was succeeded by his three sons in order; the 
eldest of whom, Chatidrapida, received 
A.i). 7 . 0 - from the emneror .China in. 720: by whom the third 

GO "* * 

Mnkta- , son Mu ktapida, also kno wn as LalitSditya, w as simi larly 
pi<ia. f, y honoure<rin 733. This prince, who is said to have reigned 
forihi^-six years, extended the power of Kashmir far 
beyond its normal mountain limits, and about the year 740 
infli^d a cr ushing d efeat upon Yaspvaofta|:ulsi ug^fK^°»” ' 

^ ."' ;ias7'^d the Turks on 

the Indus. His memory has been perpetuated by the famous 
I htJMartanda temple of the Sun* built by him, and still existing. 
The acts of this lung, and all that he did, with something 
more, are set forth at large in Kalhana’s cbroniole. 

^api&; Jay^da^ or^Vinayidij^ the jg^ndspn is 

^‘eighth credited "with even more adventures than those ascribed to 
century, his grandfather. Probably it is true that 

dethroned the king of apparently Vair^ odfai. But 

1 Between 736 and 747 (Ldvi and Smith, "The Yfistoty of the of 
Chavannes, ‘ Itin^iaire d’Oakoag,’ Kanaid and of King Yeiovamen* 
in /. A.^ 1895, p. 353). See V. A, (/. A. &, 1908, jy. 765-«S). 
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the romftntic tale of his visit incognito to the capital of 
Paundravardhana in Bengal, the modern HajshSihi District, 
then the seat of government of a king named Jayanta, 
unknown to sober history, seems to be purely imaginary. 
The legend of his expedition against a king of Nepal, with 
the strange irame Aramudi, of his capture and imprisonment 
in a stone castle, and of his marvellous escape, equally belongs 
to the domain of romance. The details of the acts of cruelty 
and oppression, due to avarice, which disgraced the later years 
of his reign read like matters of fact, and unhappily ai'c (piite 
in accordance with the low moral standard of most of the 
rulers of Kashmir. The chi-onicler closes his narrative with 
the foUowing quaint comment: 


‘Such was for thirty-one years the reign of this famous 
king, who could not restrain his will. Princes and Ashes, 
when their thirst is excited by riches and impure water respec¬ 
tively, leave their place and follow evil ways, with such result 
that they are brought into the strong net of death—the 
former by changes which fate dictates, and the latter by 
troops of fishermen.’ 


The substantial existence of Jayilpida is testified by the 
survival of multitudes of exceedingly barbarous coins inscribed 
with his title Vinayaditya.^ 

The rejig|;^pf Avantivarman. in the latter part of the ninth 
century, was notable^ r his enlightened patronage of litera- Avanti- 
tiire, and for the beneficent schemes of drainage and irrigation 

hisjuiiiister of public works.^ 

The next king, Saukaniyatuiaii, distinguished himself in am>. s« 3- 
WQf i blit is chiefly remembered ^ the author of ^iip„iugeniou8 
^yiitfiBTl Ipfi and the plunderer of temple vaman. 

tr ea^pre s. The details of his exactions arc worth reading 
•as proving the capacity for unlimited and ruthless extortion 
; of an Oriental despot without a conscience.® 

During bis rcigo the last of the Turk! Shahiya kings, the 
descendants of Kanishka, was overthrown by the Brahman dynasty. 


> Stein, trantl. B&jatar., Bk. iv; 
Catal* Coin» /, vol. i, pp. 


* Steliif iramh lldjatar.r, Bk. v> 
vv. 2-126. 

9 Stein« trand. Bk* Vt 

vv, 128-937, 
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Famine i 
A.c. 9 \ 7 - 
18. 


Unrnattii-’ 

vanti, 

A.i). 037 -9. 


Lalliya. The Turk! Shaluya kings had ruled in Kabul 
until the capture of that city by the Arab general Yakub-i- 
Lais in a.d. 870 (a.ii. 256).* After that date the capital 
was shifted to Ohind, on the Indus. The dynasty founded by 
Lalliya^ known as that of the Hindu Shahiyas, lasted until 
A. 1 ). 1021, when it was extirpated by the Muhammadans.* 

In the reign of the child-king P&rtha and his father Pangu, 
the regent, an awful famine occurred in the year A. d. 917—18, 
thus described by the Btahman historian of a Hindu govern¬ 
ment :— 

‘One could scarcely see tlic water in the Vitasta (Jihlam), 
entirely covered as the river was with corpses soaked and 
swollen by the water in which they had long been lying. 
The land became densely covered with bones in all directions, 
until it was like one great burial-ground, causing terror to 
.‘ill beings. The king’s ministers and the Tantrins (Praetorian 
guards) became wealthy, as they amassed riches by selling 
stor( b of rice at high prices. The king would take that 
person us minister who raised the sums due on the Tantrins’ 
hills, by selling the subjects in such a cunditiuii. As one 
might look from his hot bath-room upon all the people 
outside (’i‘«tressed by the wiiid and rain of a downpour in the 
forest, thus for a long time the wretched Pangu, keeping in 
Ills palace, praised his own comfort while he saw the people 
in misery.’“ 

'riiis gruesome picture ma)' give cause for reflection to some 
critics of modern methods of famine relief. 

Purtha chastised his people with whips, but Ins son 
Unmattavanti, ‘ who was worse than wicked,’ chastised them 
with scorpions. ‘With difficulty’, sighs the chronicler, ‘I 
get my song to proceed, since from fear of touching the evil 
of this king’s story it keeps back like a frightened mare.’ 
Parricide was one of his many crimes. The details of his 
brutalities are too disgusting for quotation. Happily his 
reign was short, and he died the victim of a painful disease 
in A. o. 939.* 

* Notes on Afykaniiton, * Stein, trantl. Sdjatar,, Bk. v, 

pp. 63, 64. vv. 971-7. 

^ .Stein, Zw OmhiehU dmr Cahit * Stdn, trantl. Bajatar.^ Bk. v, 
von Kulml (Stuttgart, 1S99;. VV. 414-48. 
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Daring the latter half of the tenth century, power was a. d. 950- 
itt the hands of an unscrupulous queen, named Didda, the q*®’ 
granddaughter of a Shahiya king, who, first as a queen- Didds. 
consort, then as regent, and ultimately as sovereign for 
twenty-three years, misgoverned the unhappy state for half 
a century. 

In the reign of her nephew, Sangrama, the kingdom a. d. l()03- 
suffered an attack from Mahmud of Gliazrii; and, although ^q Ag r smn, 
its troops were defeated by the invader, preserved its inde¬ 
pendence, which was protected by the inaccessibility of the 
mountain barriers. 

During the second half of the eleventh century, Kashmir, a. d. 1063' 
which has been generally upfortunale in its rulers, endured Kalasa. 
unspeakable miseries at the hands of the tyrants Kalasa and loso- 
Harsha. The latter, who was evidently insane, imitated iiarsha. 
Sankaravarinan in the practice of plundering temples, and 
rightly came to a miserable end. Few countries can rival 
the long Kashmir list of kings and queens wtio gloried in 
shameless lust, fiendish cruelty, and pitiless misrule. 

A local Muhammadan dynasty obtained power in 1339, a. o. 1339. 
and the religion of Islam gradually spread in the valley 
during the fourteenth century; but the natural defences of Joval 
the kingdom effectually guarded it against the ambition of 
the sovereigns of India, until Akbar conquered it in 1587, 
and incorporated it in the Moghal empire.^ 

V 

The kingdoms of Kanavj (Pahchala), the Punjab, Ajmer, 

Delhi, and Gwalior; Muhammadan conquest of Hin¬ 
dustan. 

Before proceeding to discuss th<? history of the kingdom of Kanauj 
Kanauj, it will be well to give some account of the famous 
capital city, which is now represented by a petty Muham¬ 
madan country town (N. lat. 27° 3', E. long. 79° 56') in the 
Farrukhabad District of the United Provinces. Kanauj was 

1 Full detaib of KashmS* history mentary of Stem’s translation of the 
will be found in the text and com- MjataraAgitu. 
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taud 

destroyed. 


of high antiquity. It is mentioned in several passages of the 
Mahabharata^wai alluded toby Patanjali in the second century 
B.c. as a well-known place. It has been so completely 
destroyed that nothing beyond rubbish heaps remains to 
testify to the former existence of its gorgeous temples, 
monasteries, and palaces. Commentators usually take it for 
granted that Kauauj is mentioned twice, under the variant 
names of Kanagora and Kanogiza,^ in Ptolemy’s Geography, 
written about a.d. 140, but there is little reason to warrant 
the belief. The first certain mention of the city with any 
descriptiie details is in the Travels of the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-hien, who visited Kanauj about a.d. 406, during the reign 
of Chandra-guptu II, Vikramaditya. His remark that the city 
possessed only two Buddiiist monasteries of the Hinayana 
school and one slupa suggests tliat it was not of much impor¬ 
tance at the beginning of the fifth century.’'* Probably it grew 
under the patronage of the Gupta kings, but the great develop¬ 
ment of the city clearly was due to its selection by Harsha for 
Ilia capital. When Iliueii Tsuiig stayed there, in 636 and 
643, a marked change had curcurred since Fa-hien’s time. 
The laUr pilgrim, instead of two monasteries, found upwards 
of a hundred ai eh institutions, crowded by njore than 10,000 
brethren of botli the great schools. Hinduism flourished as 
well as Buddhism, and could show more than two hundred 
temples, with thousands of worshippers. The city, which 
vras strongly fortified, then extended along the east bank of 
the Ganges for about 4 miles, and was adorned with lovely 
gardens aiid clear tanks. The inhabitants were well-to-do, 
including some families of great wealth; they dressed in silk, 
and were skilled in learning and the arts.** 

Although Kanauj had been captured several times by 
hostile armies during the ninth and tenth centuries, it 
recovered quickly from its wounds, and when Mahmfid 
appeared before its walls, at the end of a.d. 1018, was still 
a great and stately city, defended by seven distinct forts or 

‘ Uk. vii, ch. I, see. 52; ch. 2, • TramiU, ch. xviii. 

sec. 22; transl. McCrindle, Ivd. » Watten, i, 340 ; Beal, i, M0. 
xiii, 352. 380. 
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fortifications and reputed to contain 10,000 temples. The 
Sultan destroyed the temples, but seems to have spared the 
city. The removal of the capital of Panchala to Bari must 
have greatly reduced the population and importance of 
Kanauj, although it revived to some extent under the rule of 
the Gaharwar Rajas in the twelfth century. The subjugation 
of Raja Jaichand’s territory, including the city, in a.d. 1194 
(a.h. 590), by Shihab-ud-din, reduced it to insignificance for 
ever. Its final destruction was the work of Sher Shah, who 
built a new town close by, called ShSr Sur, to commemorate 
his victory over Humayun in 1540. 'I’lie Muhammadan 
historian who chronicles the event observes that he could not 
find any satisfactory reason for the destruction of the old city, 
and that the act was very unpopular.* 

Kanauj, although it twice attained the dignity of being the Kingdom 
capital of Northern India, for the first lime under Harsha in Pafidiain. 
the seventh century, and for the second time under Mihira 
Bhoja and Mahendrapala in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
was primarily the capital of the kingdom of Panchiila. 
According to the story told in the Muhiibhd)‘utu, Northern 
Panchala, with its capital Ahichchhatru, fell to the share of 
Drona, while Southern Panchala, with its capital Kampilya, 
became the kingdom of Drupada. Ahichclihatra, the modern 
Ramnagar in the Bareli (Bareilly) District, was still a con¬ 
siderable town when visited by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh 
century. Little is known about the history of Kampilya, 
apparently the modern Kampil in the Farrukhabad District.* 

Both the ancient capitals were thrown into obscurity by the 
rapid development of Kanauj luulcr Harsha’s rule, and after 
his time that city was the undisputed capital of Panchala. 

Harsha's death, in a.d. 647, was followed by a period of 
disturbance and anarchy throughout his wide dominions. Harsha’s 
We do not know what happened to the kingdom of Panchala '• 
immediately after the suppression of the usurper, about 


» Elliot, IB*t. <»/ India, iv, 419, 
The author, AbbSa, wrote in me 

reign of Akbar, about im. For 

other particulars* see V. A* bmith, 
‘ A History of the City of Kanam 


{J.KA.S., 1908, pp* 7ti5-93). I 
was mistaken in asserting that the 
city was sacked by SliihSD'Ud'dm. 

* Cunningham, Arohaeol 8. 
xi, 11. 
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A.D. 650, by the Chinese ambassador with the help of his 
Nepalese and Tibetan allies, as related in the thirteenth chapter. 
UAjas of fj After Harsha's death the earliest known king of Kanauj 
the"eigii^ Yasovai'iuaii, who sent an embassy to China in a.d. 781/ 
century. ' .juJ nine oj. ten years later was dethroned by Lalit&ditya 
ij^. Muktapida of Kashmir.* In the history of Sanskrit litera- 
iture Yusovarman’s name holds an honoured place as that 
of the patron of Bhavabhuti, the famous author of the 
. Mdlatlmddhava, and of VSikpatirSija, a less renowned author, 
who wrote in Prakrit. The next occupant of the throne of 
Kanauj apparently was Vajrayudha, who, like his prede¬ 
cessor, suffered the fate of defeat and dethronement by a king 
of Kaslnnlr, Jayupida.* Similar ill-luck attended his suc¬ 
cessor, Indruyiidlia, who is known to have bc^u reigning, in 
v.D. 785, and m'us dethroned, about a.d. 800, by Dharmapaia, 
king of Bengal and Bihar. The eastern monarch, while 
probably insisting on a right to homage and tribute, did not 
keep the administration of Panch&lu in his own hands, but 
entrusted it to Chakrayudha, presumably a relative of the 
defeated raja. The new ruler was consecrated with the 
consent of the kings of all the neighbouring states.* His 
fortune was t o better than that of his predecessors. .Abput 
A. n. 816 he was deprived of his throne by Nagabhata,. the 
ambitious king of the Gurjura-Pratihara kingdom in Rajpu- 
tfina, the capital of which was .at Bhihnal.* 
biwte and ^%Jdjhata presumably transferred the head-quarters of his 


^ Stein, transl. I£(t/a/<ir., Bk. iv, 
V. 134, note, with reference to 
Pauthier. 

* Stein, transL Bajaiar,^ Bb. iv, 
vv. 133-46; L^vi and Chavannes, 
*Itin. d’Oukong* (/. 1895, 

p. 353). They hx the date as 
between a. d. 736 and 747. 
onowaud Lantnac, Karpum* 
marijarls iii, 5*, p. 966; *to the 
capital of YfurSyudha, the king of 
Panch&la, to Kanauj. ’ Stein, transl. 
Jtajatar,^ Bk. iv, 471, records the 
defeat and dethronement of the 
king of Kanauj by JaySpida. The 
king of Kanauj apparently nmflt 
have been Vajr&yudha. 


* A,n. 783, Jain Harivamia in 
Bomb. Qqx. (1896), voL i, pt. i, p. 
197 note; BhSgdpur copperplate 
(Ind. Ant.^ xv, xx, 188); 

Khfilimpur copperplate {Bp. 
iv, 959, note 3). 

^ 6 w&lior inscription, Naohr. d. k. 
QesdUeh. d. Ww. 1905, 

' Epigr, Notes,* No. 17; Atehaeol. 
/9., Animal Bep.^ 1903^, p, 977* 
A. M. T. Jackson, * Bhinmfif,* Bom. 
Qax. (1896), voL i, pt i, App. See 
Watters, On Yuan Ckwanff^jLiSQ; 
D. R. Bbandbarkar, A.8.rY.I.% 
Proa. Rap .9 1907-8, pp. 36-4J; and 
J. Wilson, Indian datU (1877), voi 
I, p. 109. 
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ggiveratnent to Kanauj., which certainly was the capital of his RSma- 
successors for many generations, and so again became for a 
considerable time the premier city of Northern India. During 
I the reign of Nagabhata the chronic warfare between the 
' Gurjaras, descendants of foreign invaders, and the Rashtra- 
' icAtas (liSithors) of the Deccan, representing the indigenous- 
ruling races, continued, and the southern king, Govinda III, 
jclaims to have won a victory over his northern rival early in 
• Ahe ninth century.^ Nothing particular is recorded about 
'■ Nftgabhata’s successor, Ramabhadra (Ramadeva), who reigned 
tjrom about a. d. 825 to 840. 


The next king, Raiuabhadra’s son Mihini, usually known Mihira 
by his title Bhojsi, enjoyed a long reign of about half a cen- 
tiiry (c. 840-90), and beyond question wfis a very powerful 
monarch, whose dominions may be called an ^ empire ’ without 
exaggeration. They certainly included the Cis-Sutlaj districts 
of the Panjab, most of Raji)utana,the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the present United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and 
,'tUe Gwalior territory. The next two kings being known to 
I have held the remote province of Snraslitra, or Kathiawar, in 
! the extreme west, the possession of which implies control over 
* Gujarat and Malava or Avanti, it is highly probable that these 
\ distant regions also were subject to the sway of Bhoja. On 
' the east his dominions abutted on tlie realm of Devapala, 
king of Bengal and Bihar, which he invaded successfully; on 
the north-west his boundary probably was tlic Sutlaj river; 


on the west the lost Hakra or Wahindah river separated his 
territories from those of his enemies, the Muhammadan chiefs 
of Sind; on the south-west his powerful Rashtrakuta rival, 
the .-dly of the Muhammadans, kept his armies continually 
on the alert; while on the south his next neighbour was the 
^wing Chandel kingdom of Jejakabhukti, the modern 
Bundelkhand, which probably acknowledged his suzerainty.^ 
Bhoja liked to pose as an incarnation of Vishnu, and therefore 

1 Unpublished inscription in ms- 710 of Kielhorn’s 
session of Prof. D. K- Bhandarkar vol. v, App.), 'xnd others. Por me 
' n a. ill J Bo Br. At. relations of the nahve powers with 
^ the Muhammadans see A1 Masndi 

&n are coUected from a in 

series of inscriptions, Ncs. 543,544, vol. 1, pt. i, pp. 506, 511, 586* 
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Mahen- 

drapala. 


Dhoja II 
and 

Mahipiila. 


, assamed the title of Adi Vardha, ^the primaeval boar/ oue 
of the incaruations of the god. Base silver coins inscribed 
with this title are exceedingly common in Northern India, 
and by their abundance attest the long duration and wide 
extension of Bhoja’s rule.’ Unfortunately no Megasthenes 
or Bana has left a record of the nature of his internal govern¬ 
ment, and it is impossible to compare the polity of Bhoja 
with that of his great forerunners. 

‘ Bhoja’s son and successor, Mahendrapala (Mahendrayudha) 
■preserved unimpaired the extensive heritage received from 
his father, and ruled all Northern India, except the Panj&b 
and Indus valley, from the borders of Bihar (Magadha) to 

■ the shore of the Arabian sea. Inscriptions of his eighth and 
ninth years found at Gaya seem to prove that Magadha was 
included in the Parihar (Pratihgra) dominions for some time. 

‘His teacher {Gvru) was the celebrated jjoet Rajasekhara, 
I author of the Karpura-manjarl play and other works, who 
continued to reside at the court of Mahendrapala’s younger 
son.* 

The tiironc was occupied for two or three years by 

■ Bhoja II, iltler son of Mahendrapala, who died early, and 
Iwas succeeded 'ly his half-brother, Mahipala (c. a.u. 910-40).* 
Tlte beginning of the decline and fall of the empire of Kanauj 
dates from his reign. In a. u. 910 the armies of the Rashtrakuta 
king, Indra 111, once more captured Kanauj, and gave a severe 
blow to the power of the Pratihara dynasty/ Surashtra, 
which was still subject to Mahipala in 914,* probably was 
then lost along with other remote provinces, in consequence 
of tile successes gained by the southern monarch. Indra HI 
nut being in a position to hold Kanauj, Mahipala recovered 
his capital M'ith the aid of the ChandSl king, and probably 
other allies.® 


' Catal. Coins 1. M., vol. i, pp. 
2X1, 241. 

‘ Konow and Lanman, j^Lorparo- 
manjarl, p. 178. But the remark 
{op. cU. p. 179) that MahendrapBla 
of Mahodaya must be dMinguiahed 
from the king of Umt name in the 
Dighwa-Dubauli copperplate has 


been proved to be erroneous. 

* Inscription No. ^44 of Kiel- 
hom’s lAst. 

* Cambay plates {Ep. InA, vli, 
30,43). 

* Inscription No. 3&3 in Kidhom's 
lAH. 

* Bp. Ind., i, 121. 
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The waning power of Kanauj and the waxing strength of Dcvnpala. 
JejSikabhukti arc shown by the incident that the next king 
of Kanauj, Devapala (c, 940-55), was obliged to surrender 
a much-prized image of Vishnu to the Chandel king, Yaso- 
varman, who enshrined it in one of the finest temples at 
Khajuraho.^ Yasovarnian had esUtblished his power by the 
occupation of the strong fortress of Kalanjar, and no doubt 
became absolutely independent of Kanauj. In the reign of 
Dhanga, the sviccessor of Yasovarman, the .Ininna is known 
to have formed the boundary between the territories of 
Panchiila and those of JejaUabhukti. 

Devapala was succeeded by his brother, Vijayapala Vijaya- 
(c. A.n. 955-90), whose reign is marked by the loss of’’''' 
Gwalior, the ancient possession of his house, which was 
captured by a Kacbchhwaha (Kachchhapaghata) chief named 
Vajradaman,* the founder of a local dynasty which held the 
fortress until A.n. 1128. The establishment of the Solanki 
(Chaulukya) kingdom of Anhilwara in Gujarat by Mularaja, 
about the middle of the tenth century, shows that tlic king 
of Kanauj no longer had any concern with Western India.® 

The Gwalior chieftiiin became a feudatory of the Chandel 
monarchy, which, under Dhanga (c. 1000—lOoO), evidently 
was stronger than its rival of Kanauj. 

At this period the politics of the Hindu Rajput states of Muham- 
Northern India became complicated by the intrusion of invasions. 
Muhammadan invaders. The Arab conquest of Sind, itj 
A.D. 712, did not seriously affect the kingdoms of the interior. 

The Arabs maintained friendly relations on the whole with 
their powerful Rashtrakiita neighbours on the south, and their 


^ Ep, Ind., h * 

* Inscription No, 47 of Kiclhorn s 

Three inscriptions of Mularaja, 
ranfdng in date from Aug. a. d. 974 
to JM. 995, are known. Avoiding 
to the Gtnartt chronicles hiB reign 
extended ftom a. d. to 997. He 
is described as the son of king 
of Kanauj. R«jt fa Mobabte one 
of the many designawns of kuig 
MabipSfa. who reigned from abmit 
A.P. 9i0 ta about 910. Miliaria 


prcsuju&bly was his viceroy, an<l 
finding an opportunity, threw off 
his allegiance. See Ep^ Ind,^ x, 
76, 77, and J.H.A.S., 1909, pp. 

ITic date, x, d. 961, which 
I formerly assigned for the estab¬ 
lishment of the Anhilwara kiii^om, 
does not seem to be right. MilU- 
rftja was killed by a Chauhan R&ja, 
named Vigraharaja (II), who was 
alive in A.n, 973 (J. i?. A, iSf., 1913, 
pp, m, 967, 969). 
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attacks on the dominions of the Gurjara kings of Rajputana 
and Kanauj do not seem ever to have exceeded the prc^rtions 
of frontier raids. But now the armies of Islam began to 
appear in more formidable fashion through the north-western 
passes, the gates which had so often admitted the enemies of 
India. 

SabuktU In those days a large kingdom comprising the upper valley 
of the Indus and most of the Panj&b to the north of Sindh, 
extending westward to the mountains and eastward to the 
Hakra. river, was governed by a Raja named Jaipal, whose 
capital was at Bathindah (Bhatinda), a town' situated to the 
8SE. of Lahore and wcstwai*d from Patiala. Sabuktigin, 
the Amir of Gliaxni, made his hrst raid into Indian territory 
in A.n. 1)86-7 (a. ii. 376). Two years later Jaipal reUiliated 
hy an invasion of the Amir’s territory, but, being defeated, 
was compelled to accept a treaty binding him to pay a large 
sum in cash, and to surrender a number of elephants and 
four fort'^essea to the xvest of the Indus. Jaipal having 
broken the compact, Sabuktigin punished him by the devas¬ 
tation of the frontier and the annexation of Lamghan (Jalal- 
ahtul). So.'< afterwards (c. A.n. 991) Jaipal made a final 
effort to save hij country hy organizing a great confederacy 
of Hindu princes, including Ganda, the ChandSl king, 
Rajyaixlla, then the king of Kanauj, and others. The vast 
liost thus collected was disastrously defeated in or near the 
Kiirram (Kiirmah) valley, and Peshawar was occupied by 
the Muhammadans. Jaipal, who was again defeated in 
November, 1001, by Sultan Mahmud, committed suicide, 
and was succeeded by his son, Anandpal.* 

KJijya- At Kanauj, Vijayapala had been succeeded by his son 
iulbw Rajyapala, who took his share in opposing the foreign 
Mahmad. invader. A few years later (a.d. 9^) the crown of 
Sabuktigin descended, after a short interval of dispute, to 

^ This summary statement, so son, ‘ ShSb AnandapSla, who ruled 
far as it differs from current ao in our time,’had as teacher a gram- 
counts, rests upon the authority of marian named UgrabhQti, whose 
Raverty, Nota on Afyhanitlan, book was made ftshkmable ia 

§ . 390. AlberOnl {IndSa, trans). Kashmir by liberal doaatioos from 
achao, i, 135) teUs us that JaipiTs tiie royal pupil to the pundits. 
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his son, the famous Sultan Mahmud, who made it the 
business of his life to harry the idolaters of India, and carry 
off their property to Ghazni. He is computed to have made 
no less than seventeen expeditions into India. It was his 
custom to leave his capital in October, and then three 
months’ steady marching brought him into the richest 
provinces of the interior. Early in January, a. n. 1019, 
he appeared before Kanauj. Kajyapala made no serious 
attempt to defend his capital, and the seven forts which 
guarded it all fell into Mahmiid’s hands in a single day. 

The conqueror destroyed the temples but spared the city, 
and quickly returned to Ghazni laden with booty. Rajya- 
pala made the best terms that he could obtain, abandoneil 
Kanauj, and retired to Bari on the other side of the Ganges.^ 

The pusillanimous submission of Hajyapiila incensed his Oandaand 
Hindu allies, who felt that he had betrayed their cause. His Mahmud, 
fault was sternly punished by an army under tl.; command 
of Vidhyadhara, heir-apparent of the Chandel king, Ganda, 
supported by the forces of his feudatory, the chief of Gwalior, 
which attacked Kanauj in the spring or summer of a. d. 1019, 
soon after the departure of Sultan Mahmud, and slew 
Rajyapala, whose diminished dominions passed under the 
role of his son Trilochanapala. The Sulfcin was furious when 
he heard of the punishment inflicted on a prince whom he 
regarded as a vassal, and in the autunm of the same year 
(a.h. 410) started again from Ghazni to take vengeance on 
the Hindu chiefs. Early in a.]). 1020 he captured Bari, the 
new Pratihara capital, without much difficulty, and tlien 
advanced into the Chandel territory, where Ganda had 


1 The name lU^yapala is obtained 
from the JhusI copperplate (/nd. 
jut,, xviK, 8^ Klelhonrs TAft, No. 
60) and the Diibkun^ inscription 
(Ep. Jnd ., ii, 235). Hitherto it hw 
been misre^ as ‘ Rai JaipSl in Al 
Utbi (Elliot, ii, 45), mth the result 
that much confusion has occurred. 
Elliot (ibid.,K). 426-T. 461) mixes 
up the dynarty of Bathindah with 
that of the KiUiyas of OMnd, com¬ 
monly called *of Kabul’, and so 
renders the whole storv unintelli- 


^blG. The inscriptions were nor 
known when he wrote, and all 
subsequent writers have per¬ 
petuated his error. The version 
of the Tahakai-i-Akhari is given by 
Elliot cibid/, 460). The retirement 
to Bari is recorded by Albcvuni and 
Rashid-ud-din. The subject is dis¬ 
cussed more fully in my second 
paper on ‘The Gunaras of RSj- 
putana and Kanaiq ^ (J, R, A, S., 
1909, pp. 276-81). 



Su<»ces- 
sors of 
Rajya- 
pala. 
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iisseinbled an apparently forinidablef fqrce to ^ 

But the heart of the ChandSl kii^ Miled - him, and, 
Rajyapala, he fled from the Held wi^ut< giving battle. Hiw 
camp, munitions, and elephants #|i|re ,^Ieft'-a prey to tbe' 
Sultan, who returned as usual to|iGU|zi:fi witihvlieaps 
spoil.^ 

Nothing ia known about THloo 
ineffectually resisted Mahmud’s pa 
end of 1019 or the.beginning of 1 
of a village near Allahiibad in A. 

Yasahpaln, who is moi;itioned in a 
may have been his immediate s 
chiefs continued to be recognized, 
governed a considerable territory, 
to Muhammadim kings, even aftec; 
in 1194. The names of some of 
preserv<'d. They -.seem to have 
Jaunpuft* But these later chiefs dr 
Ourjara-l-’ratililira dynasty, wide 
Kanauj had been conquered and 
A.n. 1090, ly a raja of the Gabarwi 
deva, who estJiblishcd his authont 
and Ajodhya, and perhaps over 
city of Delhi had been founded a 
A.D. 993-4.® 



rekce|iA.' ' 

Bt tiw 

iiflaoQ 
^ Ksaauj 
l|||ive.'be^]ti 

^'ttMyi; 


^ The history is obtained from 
the Chandei inscriptions inEp, Ind ,, 
i, ^19; ii, combined with the 
Muhammadan accounts in Elliot, 
voL ii, pp. .464-7. The dates arc 
often stated erroneously by English 
authors. 

^ Inscription No. 60 of Kielhorn's 
Jjhst, Cunningham {Cfnna of 
India, p. 01} confbuiids Tnlochar 
napSla of Kanauj witli the prince of 
the same name who was the last of 
the Shahiyas of Ohind. 

® Colebrooke, Essays, ii, 246. 

* Inscription No. 70 of Kielhom^s 
List ; /nd. xviii, 13. Copper* 
])late grant of Rija Chandradeva, 
dated a.d. 1090 (1148 v. e.), found 
at Chandravatl in Benares District, 
and now in Lucknow Museum 






OAQ^WAR DYNASIT 




GjftharwiUr dynasty^ atihsequ^ntly known as Rathor,^ f 

by Gbandr^deira, Ia 9 l;pd uiitil the subjugation l^nauj. 
of K4naujiF'i>y«^iha^ud<^in^ in a.d.‘ 1194 (a.h. 590). 
^!@^ia^|ac|fandf4|%raiid8on t>£ Chandradeva, enjoyed a long 
^ineldded'tile years a.h. 1104 and 1155. His 
$p||iKe^||Ut:^nd ||)rauteij^d widely distributed coins prove that 
.he 6udj:eeded to a -laiire exjent in restoring the glories of 
Kanauj,'.^n(f^n maidng himself a power of considerable 
importance.^ ^ ^ 

The...griindson' of. ^vindachandra was Jayachchaudra, 


renowned hi' tho ^i^^u|j||lindi poems and tales of Northern 
India a^ R&jiii dai^ii^m^hose daughter was carried off by 
'the 'g^l^t 'R&i Ftfifa^nillm Ajmer. He was known to the 
;Muhammad^'historian & the king of Benares, which, per* 
;hj^S| may be regarded in having been his capital, and was 
.reptti^ thh greatest in India. It is alleged that his 
territory extended froin|me borders of China to the province 
of Malwfip, an^ from sea to within ten days’ journey of 
Lahore,'bo't it is diffi^t to believe that it can have been 
A^y iso^^l^^ve. ’ j^hab-ud-diii met him at Chandawar 
iAtheDistrict ^ar the Jumna, and having defeated 
his huge hosit wim. irnjpense slaughter,*in which the riija 
yae. l^wd^^ -^s^d. oa to Benares, which he plundered, 
.caji^ing'‘e9'’the .freasurmon 1,400 camels.'** Thus ends the 
story* of the independent kingdom of Kanauji When tlu* 


toe g^istnt «ai Jt-ttO^ra 
;Muhammad^ 'historitm 
;hj^S| may' be regarded j 
replied thtf greatest m 
territory extended fron^ 
of Malwfip, and 
Lahore,'hat it is diffi^ 
ri^y iso&meteiudve. ’ Sit 


iAtke 


District 


tiiaS of AnsngapaUij TIefFAthaler 
4 ms Delhi, ht* been 

founded by a'Tomar ri^' nined 
lUiaena in ’a.h. 307 A.nf iwb-SO 
<fa:.y/iMioiMfon, Fr.-OwwL, 


as' ’ 


of 
to 
be* 



S. B,t part 1 , vol. liv (1885), p, 160). 
The appellation ‘ R^thor ’ applied to 
the Kanauj rajas is due solely to the 
claim made by the ^ Rath5r * chiefs 
of Jodl^ur to be descended from 
Rsja Jaichand (Jayachchandra. 
fnd. Ant., xiv, f)8™101) through 
a boy who escaped massacre. 
Stories of this kind are common¬ 
places of family traditions and 
nlstorically worthless. No Tomara 
^nasty of Kanauj ever existed. 

> Nearly sixty grants made by 
the dynasty are known, most of 
which belong to Govindachandra’s 
reign. For tbe coins, see OataL 
Com# I, Jf., vol. i, pp. 957, 960. 

^ Kdmilii-t-Tawdr^ihj i^liot, it, 
951. 


ChauhSns 
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rajas of the Gaharwar line died out^ their place was taken 
by chiefs of the Chandel clan from Mahoba^ who became 
the local rulers of Kauauj for eight generations.* 

Inscriptions record the genealogy of a long line of Rajput 
kings belonging to the Chauhan (Chahumana) clan who 
governed the principality of Sambhar (Sakambhari) in 
Kajputana^ to which Ajmer was attached. Only two of 
these chiefs demand notice. Vigraha^raja {Vidaladeva, Bisal 
Deo), in the middle of the twelfth century, extended his 
ancestral dominions considerably, and 'is alleged to have 
conquered Delhi from a chief of the^Tomara clan. That 
chief was a descendant of Anangapala, who, a century earlier, 
had built the Red Fort, where the Kutb mosque now stands, 
and thus given permanence to the city, which had been 
founded in a. u. 993-4.^ Europeans are so accustomed to 
associate the name of Delhi with the sovereignty of India 
that they do not easily realize the fact that Delhi is among 
the most modern of the great Indian cities. Vague legends, 
it ia true, irradiate the lands along the bank of the Jumna 
near the village of Indarpat with the traditional glories of 
the prehistoric Indraprastiia, and these stories may or may 
not have soin? substantial basis. But, us an historical city, 
Delhi dates only from the time of Anangapala in the middle 
of the eleventh century. The celebrated iron pillar, on which 
the eulogy of a powerful king named Chandra is incised, was 
removed by the Tomara chief from its original position, 
probably at Mathura, and set up in a.d. 105S as an adjunct 
to a group of temples, from the materials of which the 
Muhammadans afterwards constructed the great mosque.’ 


’ J. A. S. li., part i, voL i 
pp. 4S. 49. 

* For the genealogy, see Kielhom 
in £v, Ind,^ riii, ‘Supplement to 
Norttiern List/ p. IS. Ajm^r was 
founded about a. d. 1100 by Ajaya- 
deva Chauhan. Coins of him and 
his queen, Somakdevi, are extant 
{J»d. Ant., 191^, p. 209). 

^ The traditional story of the 
foundation of Delhi by an imaginary 
Anangapala I is fictitious. The 
earliest remains, excepting the 


trans^rted iron pillar, date from 
the eleventh coitury (/• JR. A, S., 
1897, p. IS), lor the Red Port 
(Lalkot), see Cunnlttghaiii, Jltports, 
i, 153. For Indarpat, see Canr 
Stephens, Archaeol^ ofjhlhi (8vo 
ed., 1876),pp. 1-8; Amshawe^MM 
Poal aM Pre9$nt (1902), p. 298. 
There was no Tomara dynasty of 
Kanai^. Cminingliam*s argument 
{RepfitU, i, 150) rests mainty on the 
misreading of R&L JaipOl ror Raj-* 
yapil in A UtU. 
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Vigraha-rSijii (IV), or Vlsaladeva, who is said, with doubtful Vigralia- 
truth, to have wrested Delhi from the Toniaras, was a man vl^la- 
of considerable distinction. Some years ago, during the deva. 
progress of repairs executed at the principal mosque of 
Ajmer, six slabs of jiolished black marble were discovered 
bearing inscriptions ’ in Sanskrit and Prakrit, which on 
examination proved to be large portions of two unknown 
dramas. One of these, the Lidlita- Vigraha-rUja-nutakaf was 
composed in honour -of Vigraha-raja, while the other, the 
Harakali-nataka, professes to be the composition of tliat 
prince himself.^ 

The nephew of this literary warrior was Prithivi-raja, Prithivi- 
Prithiraj, or Rai PithOra, lord of Sambhur and Ajmer, 
famous in song and story as a chivalrous lover and doughty Pitliora. 
champion. His fame as a bold lover rests upon his daring 
abduction of the not unwilling daughter of .Taichand, the 
Gaharwar Raja of Kanauj, which occurred in or about 
A. D. 1175. His reputation as a general is securely founded 
upon his defeat of the Chandel Kaja^ PnrinaU nnd the capture 
of Mahoba in 1182, as well as upon gallant resistance to the 
flood of Muhammadan invasion. Indeed, Rhi Pithora may be 
described with justice as the popular hero of Northern India, 
and his exploits in love and war are the subject of rude epics 
and bardic lays to this day.‘^ 


^ Kielhorn* Bruckstiieke indisch^r 
Schaugpisle in Insehriftm zu Ajmere 
(Berlin, 1901). 

* The best-known wjprk dealing 
with Prithfraj is the ChandrB/luta^ 
or Prithxrdj-Rdisd^ a Hindi epic, 
extremely popular in the United 
Provinces. The authorship is attri¬ 
buted to Chand Bardai. who was the 
court poet of his hero and patron. 
A descendant of t^e poet still lives 
in the JodhpurBtdte on the income 
of the lands granted to his ancestor 
by Prithlrl^i. He has the MS. of 
the original poem, consisting of only 
5,000 verses. Additions were made 
by descendants until Akbar*s time, 
enlarging the woric to 105,OOOverses. 
Copies or part of the ordinal have 
been made, and it is hopra that the 
whole may be published (/. 4f 


A. /?., Feb. 1911, Ann. R^p., p. 
XXX). The supposed chronological 
errors in the ihtim arc explained 
by the discovery that the author used 
the Ananda variety of the Vikrama 
era, equivalent roughly to a. d. 38, 
and so 90-1 years later than the 
ordinary Sananda Vikrama era of 
58-5T H.C. iJ.lLA.S,, 1906. p. 
500). The terms Ananda and (Sa¬ 
nanda mean resuectively * without' 
and * with ^ Nanaa, the name Nanda 
being used as a symbol for 90 or 
91. It seems to be proiierly a 
symbol for 9, with reference to the 
‘Kine Nandas\ 100 minus 9 is 
ananda «9L (Grierson). The San¬ 
skrit work from Kashmir, entitled 
Prithivirdja vijam^ dUscovered and 
made known by BUhler, is of higiier 
authority and great historical value. 

c2 
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Tiirii?! or tlread inspired by the victorious Musalman army under 

Talawari the command of 8hihab-ud-dln, who was now undisputed 
master of the greater part of the Panjab, constrained the 
jarring states of Nortliern India to lay aside their quarrels 
and combine for a moment against the foreign foe. At 
first fortune smiled on the Indians;' and in a.d. 1191 
(a. II. 587) Pritliivi-raja succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat 
upon the invaders at Tarain or Talawari between ThanSsar 
and Karnal, which forced them to retire beyond the Indus. 
A year later, in a.d. 1192 (a.h. 588),*the Sultan^ having 
returned with a fresh force, again encountered on the same 
field Prithivl-raja, who was at the head, of an immense host, 
swollen by contingents from numerous confederate princes. 
A vigorous charge by twelve thousand well-armed Musalman 
liorsemeu repeated the lesson given by Alexander long ages 
before, and demonstrated the inability of a mob of Indian 
militia to stand the onset of trained cavalry. Prithivi-raja, 
having bi en taken prisoner, was executed in cold blood, and 
the \vivLchctl iiihubitaiita of his Cctpitul Ajmer were cither 
put to the sword or sold into slavery,^ 

It wnt. composed between a. d. The correct lineage of Prithivi-rl^a 
1178 and 1^200, ^ir ibably later than aix^ordmg to the Prithhfntja-vijaya 
1191. Its genealogiciil statements is :~ 
are sup].jrted hy the inscriptions. 

Arnoraja 

Unnamed son, Vigra la-raja Someivarg, m. princess of Chedi 
parricide (Jugdeva) or | . | 

I Vlsaladeva Prithivw£ja 11 Hari-rl|ja 

Prithivi-raja i or 

Kai IHthdra. 

Chand's statement that liai Pithdra doubtful (BUhler» Proo, A. & 
(Prithiraj) the son of the 1893, p. 94). It seems to be con- 
daughter of Anangapala, king of toadicted by verse 33 of the B^oli 
Delhi, is erroneous. The single inscription A 2?., part i, voL 
imperfect MS. of the PrUhivfrdJa Iv (1886), p. 31). 
vijaya has been described and * Raverty, transl. 
surnmarized by Har Bilas Sarda in Nd^in^ pp, 456, 459, 467, 468, 485, 

Jt A. fif., 1913, pp. 359-81, with 486, and App. A. Most English 

references to earlier notices of the books give the dates inaccurately 

work. He uses the spelling PrUh- and miscall the battle-field TtraurL 

«?. The truth of the assertion a. h. 587,588, and 589, are almost 
that Vigraha-raja wrested Delhi exactly equivalent to the years 
from the Tumaras is extremely a.d. 1191-3, extending from 39tii 
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In A.D. 1198,1194 (a.h. 589,590), both Delhi and Kananj Conquest 
fell. Benares, the holy citadel of Hinduism, in the latter year 
became the prize of the victors, who could now feel confident 
that the final triumph of the arms of Islam over ^ the land of 
the Brahmans^ was assured. Tlic surrender of Gwapllor in 
1196, the capture in 1197 of Anhilwara the capital of 
Gujarat, and the capitulation of Kalanjar in 1S03 completed 
the reduction of Upper India, and when Shihab-ud-din die<l 
in A.D. 1205-6 (a.h. 602), he— 

*Held, in different degrees of subjection, the whoU' of 
Hindustan Proper, except Malwa and some cotitiguuns 
districts. Sind and Bengal were either entirely subdued, or 
in rapid course of re'duction. On Gujarat he had no hold, 
except what is implied in the possession of tlie capital 
(Anhilwara or Nahrwala). Much of Hindustan was im¬ 
mediately under his officers, and the rest under dependent or 
at least tributary princes. The desert and some of the 
mountains were left independent from neglect.’ ^ 

An important consequence of the Muslim <^<>n({ueBt of Migration 
Kanauj was the migration of the bulk of the Gaharwar clan ^srs? ' 
to the deserts of Marwar in Riljputaua, where they settled 

January’s 1191, to 26th December, and colleague, who was also named 
1193. A Hindu tale that Prithivi- Muhammad, is known as l^th 
r&ja was taken to Ghaani, where ShamS'Ud-drn and Uhlyas-ud-dunya 
he shot the Sultan, and was then wa ud-dln (Raverty, ./. A, 8,^ 
cut to pieces, is fabe. Sultan voL xlv, part 1, p. 328). The article 
Shihab-ud-dln was assassinated at cited fully justifies the chronology 
the halting-place of ‘ Damyck % in adopted in the text. Raja Jaichand 
the year 602 (a. d. 1205-6), by a was defeated and killed at Chanda- 
fanatic of the Mul^idah sect. The war in the Etawah District near 
exact spot, the scene of the surprise, the Jumna. Mr. Banerji rightly 
has been visited by Mr. G. P. Tate points out that there is no evidence 
and identified at Dhamiiik in the that Kanauj was then sucked. 

Jhelum District. Panjfib iJ, R. A, The Musalinan army passed on 

1909, p; 168). The phrase attri- to Benares. But the Kanauj ter- 
buted to Firishtah by his translator ritory, including the city, must 
that *thi8 prodigious army, once have tihen passed under Muhanuna- 
shaken, like a great building tot- dan control. The army probably 
teredto its ihll, &c.*, is not in Uie did not visit Kanauj, which is on 
Persian. the Ganges. _The city certainly 

^ Elphitistone, Hist of India^ was taken by lltutraish (Altamsh) 

5th e^, p. 338. Shihftb-ud-dfn is in or about a.d. 1226 (./. /Voo. 
designam by an inconvenient 1911, pp. 761, 765, 769). 

Yiuiety of names and titles, as It would seem that in 1194 Kanauj 
Mohammad the son of was treaM as an unimportant 

Muhammad Qhori. or Mul^ud- place which could be left aside 
^n. Shnilarly, his elder brother without danger. 
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and became known as RMhdrs. The state so founded, now 
generally designated by the name of its capital, Jodhpur, is 
one of the most important principalities of KajputanaJ 
Similar clan movements, necessitated by the pressure of 
Muhammadan armies, which were frequent at this period, 
account to a large extent fur tlie existing distribution of the 
Rajput elans. 


VI 

Thtf Chandels of Jpjdkabhukii and (he Kalackwie of Chedi 

The ancient name of the province between the Jumna and 
Narmada, nov' known as Bundelkhand, and partly included 
ill tlie United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, was Jejaka- 
bhnkti.® The extensive region, further to the south, which 
is now under tlie administration of the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, nearly corresponds with the old 
kingdom of Chedi. In the mediaeval history of these 
coiiiitrles Im'o dynasties —the ChaiidOls of Jejakabhukti and 
the Kalacliuris of Chedi—which occasionally were connected 
by marriage, and constantly were in contact one with the 
other, whether as friends or enemies, are conspicuous. Front 
the beginning of the eleventh century the Chedi country was 
<Uvidea into two kingdoms. Western Chedi, or Dahala, with 
its capital at Tripura, near Jabalpur, and Eastern Chedi, or 
M.'diakosala, with its capital at Ratanpur. 

The Chandels, like several other dynasties, first come into 
notice early in the ninth century, when Nannuka Chand€l, 
about A.i). 831, overthrew a Parihar chieftain, and became 
lord of the southern parts of Jejakabhukti. The Parihars of 
Bundelkhand, like their brethren of Bhiiunal, must have 
belonged to the Gurjara or Gujar group of tribes which had 
entered India in the sixth century. The Parihar capital had 


^ fmiK GVi 2 ., xiv, 183. Real RS- 
thors liad been settled at Bali in 
Mftrwar os early as the tenth cen¬ 
tury (ibid.^ vi, 287). 

* i. e. the province of Jej&ka; the 
name Jejaka or Jeja occurs in the 


inscri^ions {Ep. /nd., i, 121). Com¬ 
pare Tirabhukti, TirhOt. The name 
of the ruling dan is Chaiid€l in 
Hindi, Chandella in Sanskrit. It is 
better to use the Hindi form« 
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been at Mau-Sahaniya^ between Nowgong (Naiigfton) and 

Chhatarpur.^ The predecessors of the Paiihars were 

6aharwS.r R&jas, members of the clan which afterwards gave 

Kanauj the line of kings commonly miscalled Rathors. 

The Chandel princes were great builders, and beautified Chandel 

their chief towns, Mahoba, Kalanjar, and Khajuraho, with 

many magnificent temples and lovely lakes, formed by 

throwing m^assive dams across the openings between the hiiis. 

In this practice of building embankments and constructing 

lakes the ChandSls were imitators of the (laharwars, who 

* 

are credited with the formation of some of the most charming 
lakes in Bundelkhand. 


The Chandels, who appear to have been Hinduiml Goods, Yafe- 
closely connected with another autochthonous tribe, the 
Bhars, firs acquired a petty principality near Chliatarpur, 
and gradually advanced northwards until the Jumna became 
the frontier between their dominions and those of Kanauj. 

The earlier rajas may have been subject to the suzerainty of 
Bhoja and Mahendrapala, the powerful kings of Panchala, 
but in the first half of the tenth century the Chandels 
certainly had become independent. Harsha Chandel, aided 
perhaps by other allies, helped Mahipala to recover the 
throne of Kanauj from which he had been driven by Indra III 
Rashtrakuta in a.d. 916. Harsha’s son and successor, 
Yasovarman, whose power had been greatly enhanced by the 
occupation of the fortress of Kalanjar, was strong enough 
to compel Mahipala’s successor, Devapala, to surrender a 
valuable image of Vishnu, which the Chandel king wanted for 
a temple built by him at Khajuraho. 


King Dhanga, son of Yasovarman (a.d. 960-99), who a.b. !).50- 

Hved to an age of more than a hundred years, was the most 

notable of his family. Some of the grandest temples at 


Khajuraho are due to his munificence, and he took an active 
part in the politics of his time. In a.d, 989 or 990 he 


joined the league formed by Jaipal, king of the Pan jab, to 


resist Sabuktigin, and shared with the Rajas of Ajm€r and 


Kanauj in the disastrous defeat which the allies suffered 


• J. ji, S. 1881, part i, p. 0, 
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between Baniiu and Ghazni, in or near the Kurram (Kunnab) 
valleyj 

When Mahmud of Ghazni threatened to overrun India, 
Dhanga’B son Ganda (999-1025) joined the new confederacy, 
of Hindu princes organized by Anand Pal, son of Jaipal, 
king of the Punjab, in 1008-9 (a.h. 399), which also failed to 
stay the hand of the inviider. Ten years later, as already 
narrated, Ganda’s son attacked Kanauj and killed the Raja, 
Uajyapala, who had made terms with the Muhammadans; 
but early in 1023 (a.h. 413) was himself compelled to 
surrender the strong fortress of Kalanjar to Mahmud,^ who, 
however, di<l not retain it or any of his conquests in the 
interior of India beyond the Punjab. 

Gfingeyadeva Kalachuri of Chedi {circa 1015-40), the 
contemporary of Ganda and his successors, was an able and 
ambitious prince, who aimed at attaining the position of 
paramount power in Upper India, and succeeded to a con¬ 
siderable extent. In 1019 his suzerainty was recognized in 
distant Tirhul.'* His projects of aggrandizement were taken 
up and proceeded with by his son Karnadeva {circa 1040- 
70), who joined Jlhima, king of Gujarat, in crushing Bhoja, 
the learned king of Millwa, about a.d. 1060. He had 
attacked llio Fala king of Mngadha at an earlier date, about 
A.i) 1035. 

But some years later Karnadeva was taught the lesson 
of the mutability of fortune by suffering defeats inflicted by 
several hostile kings, and notably one at the hands of 
Kirtivarmaii ChandSl (1049-1100), who widely extended the 
dominion of his house. The earliest extant specimens of the 
rare Chandel coinage wore struck by this king in imitation of 
the issues of Gangeyadeva of Chedi. Kirtiyarman is also 
memorable in literary history as the patron of the curious 

* ^a.\crly, Notes on Afghanutan, reprint). M. Sylrain L^vi raects 

p. 3^. Bendall's interpretation (L« Nepal, 

* 'JCahakdt-i-jVasirl in Elliot, ii, ii, SOS, note), bat without sufficient 

407, where A.n. lOSl is wrongly reason. See R. D. Baneijiin‘The 
stated to be the equivalent of PalasofBengur(Jlf«mot»A. A A, 
A. H. 413. 1913), a proof of which has been 

’ Bcndall, ‘Hist of NepSl’ (J. placed at my disposal, 

A. S. It., 1903, part i, p. 18 of 
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all^orical play entitled the Prabodha-chandrodaya, or ‘ Rise 
of the Moon of Intellect which was performed at his court 
in or about a.d. 1065, and gives in dramatic form a clever 
exposition of the Vedanta system of philosophy.' 

The last Chandel king to phiy any considerable part upon 
the stage of history was Paraniardi, or Parmal (1165-1S03), 
whose reign is memorable for his defeat in 1182 by Prithivl- 
rfija Chauhan, and for the capture of Kalanjar in 1203 
(a. H. 699) by Kutb-ud-din Ibak.® The Chauhan and 
Chandel war occupies a large space in the popnhu* Hindi 
epic, the Chand-Baisd, which is familiar to the people of 
Upper India. 

The account of the death of Parmal and the capture of 
Kalanjar, as told by the contemporary Muhammadan 
historian, may be quoted as a good illustration of the process 
by which the Hindu kingdoms passed under the rule of their 
new Muslim masters:— 


A.D. 

1203. 

Parmal. 


A, i). 1203. 
(spring). 
Capitula¬ 
tion of 
Kalanjar. 


^ ^^The accursed Parmai%’’ the Rai of Kalanjar^ fled into the 
fort after a desperate resistance in the field, and afterwards 
surrendered himself, and placed the collar of subjection 
round his neck; and, on his promise of allegiance, was 
admitted to the same favours as his ancestor had experienced 
from Mahmud Subuktigin, and engaged to make a payment 
of tribute and elephants, but he died a natural death before 
he could execute any of his engagements. His Diwan, or 
Mahtea, by name Aj Deo, was not disposed to surrender so 
easily as his master, and gave his enemies nmcli trouble, until 
he was compelled to capitulate in consequence of severe 
drought having dried up all the reservoirs of water in the 
forts. Monday, the 20th of Rajah, the garrison, in an 

extreme state of weakness and distraction, came out of the 

fort, and by compulsion left their native place empty j . 

and the fort of. Kfi>lanjar, which was celebrated throughout 
the world for being as strong as the wall of Alexander/^ was 
taken. ^^The temples were converted into mosques and 
abodes of goodness, and the ejaculations of the bead-counters 
and the voices of the siimmoners to prayer ascended to the 


' A full abstract of the jJay is ® There is a variant reading 
given by i^lvain {Th^re a.h. 697 (a.d. 1200-1201) in the 

pp. »29-36). See plate of text of the TaJ'^ilrMa^r (Raverty, 
coins, fig. 13. transl. App. D). 
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highest heaven, and the very name of idolatry was anni- 
hikted. . . . Fifty thousand men came under the collar of 
slavery, and the plain became black as pitch with Hindus.** 
Elephants and cattle, and countless arms also, became the 
spoil of the victors. 

‘The reins of victory were then directed towards Mahoba, 
and the government of Kalanjar was conferred on Hazabbar- 
ud-dln Hasan Arnal. When Kutb-ud-din was satisfied with 
all the arrangements made in that quarter, he went towards 
BadSiun, “ which is one of the mothers of cities, and one of the 
chicfcst of the country of Hind.** * ^ 

Chandcl Rajiis lingered on in Bundelkhand as purely local 
chiefs until the sixteenth century, but their affairs are of no 
general interest.® The Chandel clan was scattered, and its 
most notable modern representative is the Raja of Gidhaur, 
near Mungir (Monghyr) in Bengal. 

The Kalachuri or Haihaya Rajas of Chedi are last men¬ 
tioned in an inscription of the year a.d. 1181, and the 
manner of their disappearance is not eximtly known; but 
there' is reason to believe that they were supplanted by the 
Baghcl- of Rewu. The Hayobans Rajputs of the BaliyS, 
district in the east of the United Provinces claim descent 
from the Rajas of Ratanpur in the Central Provinces, and 
probably are really an offshoot of the ancient Haihaya race. 
The later kings of Chedi used an era according to which the 
year 1 was equivalent to a.d. S48-9. This era, also called 
the Traikutaka, originated in Western India, where its use 
can be traced back to the fifth century.® The reason of its 
adoption by the kings of Chedi is not appajrent. 


^ Tdj-%d-M<tnitir^ as abstracted by 
Elliot, Hist, oflndia^ vol. ii, p. 231; 
Raverty, tramh "H'abakdt^ p. 523. 
The learned translator, usually so 
ac(!urate, has made an unlucky slip 
in this passage by rendering the 
personal name Parmar as ‘of the 
Wamarah race \ Kfilatiiar is in the 
Banda District, N. lat. 25^ 1 \ E. long, 
80° 29'; MahobS is in the Hamirpur 
District, N. lat. 25° £. long. 

TO"* 53'. 

* The subject is exhaustively 
treated (with a bibliography), in 
my monograph entiBed ‘ 'fhe 


History and Coinage of the Chandel 
(Chanaella) Dynasty of Bundel¬ 
khand (Jejakabhukti), from a.d. 
831 to 1203* {Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 
114-48). One inscription of Para- 
mardi has been discovered since 
the publication of that essay (Ep^ 
Ind., X. 44), 

’ For Kalachuri history, see Cun¬ 
ningham, Reports, vols. be, x, xxl; 
and many inscriptions in Ep. Ind. 
For the era, see Fleet (/. A. A, 
1905, p. 566), and'KIelhom 
/fid.» ix, 129). For the Hayobans 
Rlfjputs, sceCrooke, Ethnoyraphioal 
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Paramdraa (Pawdra) of Mdlwd 

The Paramara dynasty of Malwa, the region noith of the *.». 
Narmada, anciently known as Avanti, or the kingdom ofp^^mara 
Ujjain, is specially memorable by reason of its association 
with many cuiineiit names in the history of later Sanskrit 
literature. ’ The dynasty was founded by a chief named 
Upeudra or Krishnar&ja, early in the ninth century, when 
so many ruling faihilies attract notice for the first time, and 
it lasted for about four centuries. Upendrn appears to have 
come from Chandravati and Achalgarh, near Mount Abu, 
where his chin had been settled for a long time. 

The seventh raja, named Munja, who was famous for his a. d. ar t- 
learning and eloquence, was not only a patron of poets, but Rsja 
himself a poet of no small reputation, as attested by the Mufija. 
anthologies, which include various compositions attributed to 
his pen. The author Dhanamjaya and his brother Dhanika 
were among the distinguished scholars who graced his court. 

His energies were not devoted solely to the peaceful pursuit 
of literature, much of his time being spent in fighting with 
his neighbours. Six times the Chalukya king, Taila II, Avas 
defeated by him. The seventh attack fiiiled, and Munja, Avho 
had crossed the Godavari, Taila’s northern boundary, was 
defeated, captured, and executed al)out a.d. 995.’ 

Muiija’s nephew, the famous Bhoja, ascended the throne A.n. lojs- 
of Dhara, in those days the capital of Malwa, alront A.n. 1018, 
and reigned gloriously for more than forty years. Like his 
uncle, he cultivated with equal assiduity the arts of pt*ace 
and war. Although his fights with the neighbouring powers. 


Handbook (Allahabad, 1696), p. 15(); 
TnibM and Cosies of tiu North- IVssi 
Provinces and Oudht vol. ii, p. 493, 
^ Munja had an embarrassing 
variety of names—V&kpati (II), 
Utpalaraja, Amoghavarsna, Prithi- 
vTvallablia, and Srivallabha. His 
accession t^k place in a. d. 974, and 
his death about twenty years later, 
between 994 and 997 (Buhler^ in 


Bp. Ind., i, 994, 309 ; Fleet, 
‘ Dynasties of Kanarese Districts,’ 
2nd ed., p. 432, in Bom. Gaz.^ 1696, 
vol. i, part ii; Bhandarkar, ' Early 
Hist, of Dekkan,’ ibid., p. 214). 
The attacks were six, not sixteen, 
as erroneously supposed by BUhlcr 
(Haag, Ba^arUpa, p. xxii, note 4; 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1912;. 
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including one of the Muhammadan armies of Mahmud of 
Qhaxni, are now forgotten, his fame as an enlightened patron 
of learning and a skilled author remains undimmed, and his 
name has become proverbial as that of the model king 
according to the Hindu standard. Works on astronomy, 
architecture, the art of poetry, and other subjects are 
attributed to him, and there is no doubt that he was a prince, 
like Samudragupta, of very uncommon ability. . A mosque 
at Dhara now occupies the site of Bhoja^s Sanskrit college, 
whicli seems to have been held in a temple dedicated 
appropriately to Sarasvafi, the goddess of learning.^ 

The great Bhojpur lake, a beautiful sheet of water to the 
south-east of Bhopal, covering an area ‘of 260 square miles, 
formed by massive embankments closing the outlet in a circle 
of hills, was his noblest monument, and continued to testify 
to the skill of his engineers until the fifteenth century, when 
the dam was cut by order of a Muhammadan king, and the 
water drained off. The bed of the lake is now a fertile plain 
intersected by the Indian Midland Railway 

About A.n. 1060 this accomplished prince succumbed to 
an attack by the confederate kings of Gujarat and Chedi; 
and the glory of his house departed. His dynasty lasted 
as a purelj local power until the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, when it was superseded by chiefs of the Tomara 
clan, who were followed in their turn by Chauhan Rajas,^ 
from whom the crown passed to Muhammadan kings in 1401. 
Akbar suppressed the local dynasty in 1569, and incorporated 
Mahva in the Moghal empire. 


^ ArchneoL 8, Annual 
1903-4, pp. 238 43. The roost 
complete list of the works ascribed 
to Bhoja is said to be that in 
Aufreoht''s Calaloffus Catalofforum^ 
vol. i, p. 418, vol. il, p. 95. For 
Bhoia^s date and the history of his 
predecessor, Sin<lhuraja, see Ind. 
Ant,, 1907, pp, 170-2. Two inscrip¬ 


tions of his are known, dated re¬ 
spectively in A.D, 1019 and 1031« 
V. E. 1076 and 1078 (Ind. Ant., 1913, 
p. 301). 

^ Malcolm, Central India^ i, 35; 
Kincaid, Ind. ^nf.,xvii, pp. 350-3| 
with map of the of the lake. 

” Malcolm, Central /ndia, i, 36. 
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VIII 

Pala and Sena Dynasties of Bihar and Bengal 

Harsha^ when at the height of his power, exercised a a. d* 
certain amount of control as suzerain over the whole of pen^af 
Bengal, even as far east as the distant kingdom of Kama- unknown, 
rupa, or Assam, and seems to have possessed full sovereign 
authority over western and central Bengal. After his death, 
the local rajas no doubt asserted their independence; but, 
except for the strange story of Arjuna and Wang-Hiuen-tsc, 
rehated in the tliirteentli chapter, no particulars are kiiovvn 
concerning the history of Bengal for nearly a century, 

Bengali tradition traces the origin of many notable families 
to five Brahmans ajid five Kayasths imported from Kanauj 
by a king named Adisura in order to revive orthodox Hindu 
customs, which had fallen into disuse during the time when < 
Buddhism was predominant. But no authentic record of 
this monarch has been discovered. There is, however, no 
reason to doubt the actual existence of Adisura, who belonged 
to a local dynasty of rajas ruling Gaur and the neighbour¬ 
hood. He may be dated approximately in a. u. 700, or 
a little earlier.^ 

I ! Early in the eighth century (c. a.d. 730-40) a chieftain <?. A.n. 
[named Gopala was elected king of Bengal, which had been 
suffering from anarchy. Towards the close of his life he the‘Pala 
Wtended his power westwards over Magadha or South Bihar, ^ ' 

^ ‘ Up to date no Authentic ac- dynasty of Bengal who are said to 
count of Adisura has been obtained, have brought the five Brahmanas 
The oldest writers on Brahmanical from Kanauj. That they were dis- 
genealogy whose writings have possessed of the greater part of 
come down to us-rl refer particu- their dominions by the PSlas is also 
larlytoJIariMi^raandErii Mi^ra— asserted by the Bengal genealo- 
place Adisura shortly before the gists’. Rana^ura was one of the 
Palas; and they state that shortly chiefs who helped Mahipala to 
after the arrival of the five Br5h- repel the invasion of RAjendra 
inaijas from Kanaiy, the kingdom Chola, king of Kanchi, about a. i>. 
of Gaur became subject to the 1023 (H.P. Sastri, A, S. /?., 

Faias’ (U. C. Batevyal in J, A. vol. iii, No. 1 (1910), p. JO). The 
J8, B,, part i, voL Ixiii (1894), site of the palace of Adisfira is 
p, 41). . pointed out at the northern end of 

‘ lUwadUra of southern ROdha the ruins of Gaur, outside the walls 
[icil* tile Burdwan Division] seems of Lakhnauti (A\ India, ill, 72). 
to have bebnged to the SUra 
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and is said to have reigned forty-five years. He suffered 
defeat at the hands of Vatsnrala, the Gurjara king of 
Rajputana.^ He was a pious Buddhist, and founded a great 
monastery at Uddandapura, or Otantapud, the existing town 
of Bihar, which seems to have been at times the capital of the 
later Pala kings. Inasmuch as the word piila was an element 
in the personal names of the founder of the family and his 
successors, the dynasty is commonly and conveniently desig¬ 
nated as that of the ‘ Pala kings of Bengal 
pala flor second king, Dharmapala, who is credited with a 

A. 11 .’ 800 . reign of sixty-four years, is known to have reigned for at 
least thirty-two years. The Tibetan historian Taranftth 
expressly sbitcs that his rule extended from the Bay of 
Bengal to Delhi and Jalandhar in the north and to the 
valleys of the Vindhyan range in the south. This ascription 
of wide dominion is supported by the certoin fact that 
Dharmapala dethroned Indrayudha, or Indraraja, king of 
Panchala, whose capital was Kanauj, and installed in his 
stead Chaakmyudha, with the assent of the neighbouring 
5 northen> powers, enumerated as the Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, 

1 Kuru, Yadu, Yavnna, Avanti, Gandhara, and Kira kings, 
i This event took place soon after a. d. 800, and prior to the 
thirty-second year of Dharmapala’s reign as recorded in two 
gnants.* It is noticeable that the grant of four villages in 
the province of Paundravardhana was issued from the royal 
head-quarters at Pataliputra.” When Hiuen Tsang visited 
the ancient imperial city in the seventh century he had found 
the buildings of Asoka in ruins, and the inhabitants limited 
to about a thousand persons occupying a small walled town 
on the bank of the Ganges in the northern portion of the 
site.* Apparently the city had recovered to some extent 
when Dharmapala held his court there about a.d. 810. The 
famous monastery of Vikramaslla, which is said to have 

^ RashtrakOta grants {Ind. Ant., Ant., xv, S04 ; xx, 908) ; Khalimpor 
xi, 136.160; xii, 164; Ep. Ltd., vi. copperplate {Ep, Ind., iv, 368). 
340). Mr. R. D. Baneiji places the * The term jajfoAuindhdeSradtKa 
accession of Gopala forty or fifty not necessarily mean a catnp only 
years later, but 1 ain not satisfiM (D. R. Bhandarkar). 
that he Is right. ♦ Watters, ii, 87, M; Beal, ii, 89, 

* Bhigalpur copperplate {Ind, 86. 
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included 107 temples and six colleges, was founded by 
Dharmapala. It stood on a hill overlooking the right bank 
of the Ganges^ but its position has not been conclusively 
determined.^ 


Pevapala« the third sovereign of the dynasty, is regarded l^vapabi, 
by the oldest writers on Brahman genealogy in Bengal 
having been the most powerful of the Palas.^ His general, 

Lausena, is said to have conquered Assam and Kalinga. 

A grant dated in the thirty-third year of his roign was issued 
from the court at 'Mudgagiri, or Monghyr.® Like all the 
other kings of his house, he was zealous in the cause of 
Buddhism, and is reputed to have waged war with the 
unbelievers, destroying forty of their strongholds. He is 
said to have reigned for forty-eight years.^ 

During the latter “part of the tenth century the rule of the The 
Pala kings was interrupted by the intrusion of hillmen, to*™'*°** 
known as Kambojas, who set up one of their chiefs as king. 

His rule is commemorated by an inscribed pillar at Dinajpur, 
erected apparently in a.d. 966.^ 


The Kambojas were expelled by Mahipala I, the ninth 
sovereign of the Pala line, who is known to have been n! 
reigning in a. d. 10S6, and may be assumed to have won back ® 78 -l 030 . 


his ancestral throne about a. d. 978 or 980. He is credited with 


a long reign of 62 years, a statement which cannot be far 
wrong, as there is epigraphic evidence that his rule endured for 
48 years." Of all the Pala kings he is the best remembered, 
and songs in his honour, which used to be sung in many parts 
of Bengal until recent times, are still to be heard in remote 


* The site may be at PatharghSta The date is 8S8, which, if referred 
in the BhSgaipur District (/. & to the Saka era, is equivalent to 
Pros. .<4. STI#., 190?, pp. 1-13). a.d. 966. 

* J. A. 8. B., vol. Ixiii, part i * SSmftth inscripUon of 1083 

(lB96),p. 41. (v. E.) in 7nd. xiv, 140. Two 

* Itia. Ant., xxi, 354>. groups of bronze figures found in 

* Schiefner, 3ilmfld{ft,pp.908-14. the MuzafFarour District of TirhQt 
TSranath adds that Devapftia sub- or North Binfir bear inscriptions 
dued Varendra, i.e. the Mfllda dated in the forty-eighth year of 
Distriet, Ac., which is hard to MabipSla (Hoemie in Ind. Ant., 
understand, for that province ap- xiv (1885), p. 165, note 17. The 
pwratly'must, have been under readings in Proo. .<4. & .B., 1881, p. 

nue earlier. 98, are imaginary. Cunningham 

* ‘DinSipur Pillar Inscription' quoted the date correctly in A. 8. 
(/. Proo. A, 8. B., 1911, p. 615), lC«p., xv, 153). 
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corners of Orissa and KucK Bih&r. He was attacked by 
Rajendra^ the Cliola king of Kanchi^ about a.d. 10S3, His 
reign is marked by the revival of Buddhism in Tibet, whidi 
had been weakened by the persecution of Langdarma a 
century earlier. Pundit Dharniapala and other holy men 
from Magadha accepted an invitation to Tibet in a.d. 1018, 
and did mucii to restore the religion of Gautama to honour 
in that country. A subsequent mission dispatched in 1040 
or 104S, during the reign of Mahipala’s successor, Nayapala, 
and headed by Atisa, from the Vikraraasila monastery in 
Magadha, continued the work and firmly re-established 
Tibetan Buddhism.^ 

The son of Nayapala, king Vigrahapala III, who defeated 
Kama, king of Chedi, and died about a.d. 1080, left three 
sons, namely Mahipala II, Surapala 11, and Ramapala. 
When Mahipala succeeded to the throne he imprisoned his 
brothers and misgoverned the realm. His evil deeds pro¬ 
voked a rebellion, headed by Divya or Divyoka, chief of the 
Chuai-Kulvarlii. tribe (Kewat caste), wliicli at that time was 
{X>werful Li Northern Bengal. Mahipala II was killed by 
the rebels, who took possession of the country. Divyoka’s 
l)lacc was taken by his nephew Bhimn, who became king of 
Varendra. Prince Kilmapala, hiiving escaped from confine¬ 
ment, travelled over a large part of India in order to obtain help 
in the recovery of his kingdom. After much effort he collected 
a strong force, including contingents from the Rashtrakutas, 
to whom he was related by marriage, and many other 
princes. Bhinui was defeated and killed, and R&mapala 
regained the throne of his fathers.^ 

Riimapala is described by Taranath as possessing a vigorous 
understanding and widely extended power. After defeating 
the Kaivarta usurper, he conquered Mithiia or North Bih&r, 

* Sarat Chandra Das (/. A. 8.B., * The kilUnir of Bhlma and the 

vol. i, part i, pp. 336, 337). TAra- conquest of HithilS are recorded 
nath says that the date of MahT- intbeKamauligrantofVaidyadeva 

I mla’s death coincided approximate- (Sp, Ind., ii. 3S&). The details 
y with tliat of^e Tibetan king, are suppli^ by the contemporary 
Khriral, whom I cannot trace in the historicalpoementitledlhimacRanAi, 
lists {Sehiefner, p. iSA). For the by SandhyAkara Nan&, discovered 
chronology, sec J. A. 8. B., vol. in NepAl and puUished in A. 8. B. 
Ixix, part i (1900), p, 193. Memotrt, voL lU, No. 1 (1010). 
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the. modern Chauiparaii and Darbhanga Districts, and it is 
clear that his dominions also included K^iiiarupa or Assam, 
because his son Kumarapala conferred the government of that 
country, with kingly powers, upon a valiant minister named 
Vaidyadeva, Buddhism, although then declining in Hindu*- 
Stan, flourished in the Pala dominions during the reign of 
Ramapala, the monasteries of Magadha being crowded with 
thousands of residents. Taranath and certain Bengal authors 
treat Ramapala as the last of his dynasty, or at any rate, the 
last who exercised considerable power, but the inscriptions 
prove that he was followed by five kings of his family.^ 

King Govindapala is known to have been on the^llirone r.atcsi 
in A. D. 1175; and; according to tradition, the ruler of kijjgg, 
Magadha at the time of the Muhammadan conquest, in 
A. D. 1197, was Indradyumiia[-'prila]. Forts attributed to him 
are still pointed out in the Mungir (Monghyr) District.'^ 

The Pala dynasty deserves remembrance as one of the Impor- 
most remarkable of Indian dynasties. No other royal line, of the 
save that of the Andhras, endured so long, for four and 
a half centuries. Dharinaptlla and Devapala succeeded in 
making Bengal one of the great powers of India, and, 
although later kings had not the control of realms so wide or 
possessed influence so extensive, their clominion was far from 
being contemptible. The Pala authority was considerably 
shaken by the Kainboja usurpation in the latter part of the 


* /. A, S. part i, vol. Ixiiin 
^894), p. 46; vol. xli (1882), p. 16 
Schiefner, tranal, TSranath, p. 250. 
The main outline of the chronology 
has been firmly laid on tlie basis 
of thirty-two inscrij^lons in the 
author*s paper, * The rftla Dynasty 
of Bengar (/nd. Ant^ 1909, pp. 
233-48). The most important in¬ 
scription, published later, is the re- 
cora on tne Dinajpur Pillar, cited 
above. The Varendra Research 
Society of RiS^shfthi is devoting 
much attention to early Beng^ 
history. The Hon. Sec. has pub¬ 
lished in Bengfill a monojf raph on the 
PSla and Sena Dynasties, and the 
Director (Babu Akshaykumar Mi- 
tra, B. L.)baspubllBheaavolumeof 
inscriptions in the same language. 


I have not seen these works. The 
Society has sent me three English 
pamphlets, two entitled The Stitnee 
of Varendra^ and a third, entitled 
Guide-hook to an exhibition of anti¬ 
quities, held at Uajshahi in 1912, 
which have been useful, Mr. R. D. 
Baneiji has kindly sent me a proof 
of his elaborate article on the PfiJos 
which is to appear in the Memtnrs^ 
A, for J913, The three in¬ 

scriptions of Mahendrapala seem 
to belong to the Gurjara-Parihar 
king of that name, and not to his 
PSla namesake, as 1 and olliers had 
supposed. 

^ Buchanan, E ai^n India, ii, 
93; Cunningham, iii,135,159, 
162. 
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tenth century, and again by the Kaivarta revolt in the 
eleventh century, which prepared the way for the encroach¬ 
ments made by the Sena kings. The Falas seem to have 
lield Magadha or South Bihar, and Mungir in North Bihar, 
almost throughout to the end, with little interruption, but 
during the last century of their rule they lost nearly the 
whole of Bengal to the Senas.^ The details of the local 
history need to be worked out. 

Inteilec- The reigns of Dharmapala and Devapala, extending over 
artisHc*^ more than a century, from about a.t). 780 to 892, were 
activity, a period of marked intellectual and artistic activity. Two 
artists of that time, Dluman and his son Bitpalo (Vitapala), 
acquired the highest fame for their skill as painters, 
sculptors, and bron/e-tounders. Some works of their school 
are believed to be extant.® No building of Fala age appears 
to survive, but the numerous great tanks in the central 
districts of their territory, especially in Dinajpur, testify to 
tlie i iterest taken by the kings in the execution of under- 
taliiiig^’ intended for the public bcneiil. 


Patronage 
of Bud¬ 
dhism. 


The 

beginning 

of the 

Senas. 


All the Pala kings vvithout exception were zealous 
Buddhists, ready to bestow' liberal patronage on learned 
teachers .ind the nnmeroiis monastic communities. Uharma- 
pal i, clearly a man of exceptional capacity, is credited with 
the merit of having been an ardent reformer of religion. His 
successors in the eleventh century, who were devoted to 
Tantric forms of Buddhism, enjoyed the services of many 
pious men, among whom Atisa, already mentioned as 
a missionary in Tibet, was the most eminent.® 

About the time of the Kaivarta rebellion (c, a. d. 1080), 
or a few years later, Choraganga, the powerful king of 

Kalinga {acc. 1076), extended his conquests to the extreme 
north of Orissa. Either a chief named Samantadeva, who 


^ Mahendrapala Gurjara-Prati- ^ See the learned Introdudion 
haraof Konaiy ((;. A.n. 850) seems by MahS. Haraprasad Shastri to 

to have annexed Magadha for a few Mr. N. N. Vasu’s work on Modt^rn 

years. Buddhmn and iU FolUmera m 

® History of Fine Art in India Orissa^ Calcutta, 1911, which is 

and Csylon^ The Var- in part a reprint from the AndiasUh 

rendra Research Society at Raj- logical Survey of, May&rabha$^*af 

shahi is devoting special study to vol. i. 

the schools of DnlmSln and Bitj^lo. 
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came from the Deccan^ and pnibably was an officer of 
Choraganga^ or Samantadeva^s son Heniantasena^ founded 
a principality at Kaslpuri^ now Kasiarl in tlie Mayurabhanja 
State. Neither of those chiefs seems to have acquired 
extensive power. 

But Samantasena^s grandson^ Vijayasena, certainly raised Vijaya- 
himself to the nink of an independent sovereign early in the®^"^ 
twelfth century (?a, n. 1119), and wrested a large part of 
the Bengal province from the Palas, thus firmly establishing 
the Sena dynasty. He also carried on successful wars with 
other powx'rs, and enjoyed a long reign of about forty years, 
more or less. He kept on terms of friendship with Chora- 
ganga of Kalinga, who ruled that kingdom for the extra¬ 
ordinary term of seventy-one years. 

The dominions acquired by Vijayasena were Iransmitted VulMla- 
(c. A.D. 1158) to his son Vallrilasena, famous in Bengal naUrU^Sen 
tradition as Ballal Sen, who is credited with having re- 
organized the caste system and introduced the practice of 
^ Kuliiiism ^ among Brahmans, Baidyas, and KayastliB. 

Some accounts allege that he founded Gaur or Laklmautl, 
but there is reason to believe that the city was in existence 
at an earlier date. The site of a palace attributed to him 
is pointed out at Rampal near Bikrampur in the Dacca 
District.^ All the Sena kings were Brahmanical Hindus, and 
so had a special reason for hostility to the Buddhist Palas, 
and a keen interest in the maintenance of caste. The 
Hinduism of Ballal Sen was of the Tantric kind. The 
Brahman genealogists assert that he sent numerous mission¬ 
aries, all Brahmans, to Magadha, Bhotan, Chittagong, Arakan, 

Orissa, and Nepal.^ 

Ballal Sen was succeeded, probably about a. n. 1170, by Laksii- 
his son Lakshmanasena, the Rai Lakhmaiiiya of tlie Muimm- 
inadati chronicler. i^x)). 

^ /. A. & J5., part i, voL xlvii them ’ (Introd. p. 15 toN, N. Vasu, 

(167S), p. 400; Imp. Gaz.^ s.v. Modern Buddhmn and ifji I'ollo^rer/t 
RftmpaL According to MahS. in Oriesa). See also the same 
Haraprasad Shastri, Ballal Sen writer in iVoc. A. 8. 100^, pp. 

* conquered Noithem Bengal with ^ 7. 

the Mlp of the Kaivartas, and tried * Arch. 8. Maiplrahhanja^ voL i, 

his best to mdee a clean caste of p. Ixiv, note. 

D d 2 
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Muham- 
raadaii 
conquest 
of Bihar. 


Destruc¬ 
tion of 
Buddhism. 


Ill Biiiar and Bengal both Palas and Senas were swept 
away by the torrent of Muhammadan invasion at the end of 
the twelfth century^ when Kutb-ud-din’s general, Muhammad 
the son of Bakhtyar, stormed Bihar in or about a.d. 1197, 
and surprised Nudlah (vulffo Nuddea) a year or two later. 
The Musalman general, who had already made his name 
a terror by repeated plundering expeditions in Bihar, seized 
the capiUil by a daring stroke. The almost contemporary 
historian met one of the survivors of the attacking party in 
A. n. 1243, and learned from him that the fort of Bihar was 
seized by a party of only two hundred horsemen, who boldly 
ruslied the postern gate and gained possession of the place. 
Givat quantities of plunder were obtained, and the slaughter 
of tlie ‘shaven-headed Brahmans’, tliat is to say the Buddhist 
monks, was so thoroughly completed, that when the victor 
sought for some one capable of explaining the contents of 
tl'.c hooks in the libraries of the monasteries, not a living 
man could be found who was able to read them. ‘It was 
discovered we are told, ‘ that the whole of that fortress and 
city was a college, and in the Hindi tongue they call 
a college Bihar.’' 

This Ci rshing blow, followed up, of course, by similar acts 
of violence, d« s<.royed the vitality of Buddhism in its ancient 
home. No doubt, a few devout, though disheartened, adhe- 
I’cnts of the system lingered round the desecrated shrines 
for a few years longer ; and even to this day traces of the 
religion once so proudly dominant may be discerned in the 
practices of obscure sects; but Buddhism as an organized 
religion in Bihar, its last abode in Upper India south of the 
Hinial.iya, was destroyed once and for all by the sword of 
a single Musalmait adventurer.’ Many mouks who escaped 
death ded to Tibet, Nepal, and Southern India. The arrival 
of the learned refugees in Tibet enabled Buto.i, the Grand 

* Raverty, transt. the Lalitaviitara' (/. A. B.B., vol. 

Naxirl, p. 669. Ixiv, part i, 1895, pp. 55-68); and 

• See papers by H. P. N. N. Vasu’s work. Modem BuA- 

* Buddhism in Bengal since the dhkm and its FoUomn in OrUia, 
Muhammadan Conq|aest ’; * pH- already cited. 

dharma manffola; a distant echo of 
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Lama appointed by Kublai Khan^ to eiiricli the Tibetan 
language by translations from Sanskrit sources, whicli were 
included in the Tangyur encyclopaedia at the close of the 
thirteenth century. The preservation of the fruits of the 
joint labours of the Indian Pundits and the Tibetim Lamas 
was secured by the- practice of the art of block-printing, 
which had been introduced into Tibet from China in the 
seventh century.* 

The overthrow of the Sena dynasty was iiccoinplislicd 

with equal, or even greater esvse. The ruler of eastern Bengal „f the 

in those days was Lakshmanasena, described by the Miiham- ^ 

I • 1 , 111 dynasty, 

mauan writer as an aged man and reputcil, thougli erro- 

m»U8ly, to have occupied the throne for eighty ycars.^ The 

portents which were said to have attended his birth laid been 

justified by the monarch’s exceptional persoiuil qualities. 

His family, we are told, was respected by all the llais or 

chiefs of Hindustan, and he was considered to iiuld the rank 

of hereditary Khallf (Caliph), or spiritual head of the country. 

Trustworthy [lersons affirmed that no one, great or small, 

ever suffered injustice at his hands, and his generosity w'as 

proverbial. 

This much-revered sovereign held his court at Niidlah, Nadiah, 
situated in the upper delta of the Ganges, on the Bhfigiratln 
river, about 60 miles north of the site of Calcutta. The town 
still gives its name to a British district (Nuddea, Nadia), and 
is renowned as the seat of a Hindu college organized after the 
ancient manner. 

Probably in a. D; 1199, not long after his facile conquest of 
Bihai*, Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar equipped an army^,,,, iia 9 , 
for the subjugation of Bengal. Riding in advance of the main 
body of his troops, he suddenly appeared before Nudlah with 
a slender following of eighteen horsemen, and boldly entered 
the city, the people supposing him to be a horsedealer. But 

• J, ^ Proe. A. 8. B., Veh. 1911, may have been elderly when he 
AddrtM, p. xiiii. came to the throne, at the close of 

' Lakshmanasena, although he Vyayasena’slongreiipi. Lakshma- 
had not reigned for eighty years nasena apparently did not succeed 
in A. n. 1199, may then have been to the throne until he was adult 
an old man. His father, IloIUU Sen, (Jnd. Ant., 1913, p. 187). 
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Litera¬ 

ture. 


when he reached the gate of the RaPs palace, he drew his 
sword and attacked the unsuspecting household. The Rai, 
wlio was at his dinner, was completely taken by surprise, 

‘ ami fled barefooted by the rear of the palace; and his 
wliole treasure, and all his wives, maidservants, attendants, 
and women fell into the hands of the invader. Numerous 
elephants were taken, and such booty was obtained by the 
Muhammadans as is beyond all compute. When his (Mu- 
hain mad’s) army arrived, the whole city was brought under 
subjection, and he fixed his head-quartera there.’ 

Rai Lakhinaniya, as the author calls him, fled to Bikrampur 
in the Dacca district,* where he died; and the conqueror 
presently destroyed the city of Nudiah, establishing the seat 
of his government at the ancient Hindu city of Lakhnauti, or 
Gaur. Mos(|ues, colleges, and Muhammadan monasteries 
were endowed by him and his officers in all parts of the king¬ 
dom, and a great portion of the spoil was judiciously sent to 
his dist'.nt chief, Kutb-ud-dni. 

Such was the dishonoured end of the last Hindu kingdoms 
of Bengtd and Bihar, which would have made a better fight 
Lr life il they had deserved to exist.** The administration 
of I.akshmanu8eiiu iiiust have been ho 2 )eles 8 ly inefiicient to 
permit a foreign army to march unobserved across Bengal, 
and to allow of the surprise of the palace by an insignificant 
parly of eighteen horsemen. 

However feeble may have been the military power of the 
lust Sena king, he deserves credit for his personal virtues, 
and for his liberal patronage of Sanskrit literature. An 
imitation of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta by Dhoyi, or Dhoyika, 
cuui't-poet of Licikahmanasciiii, haa been published. Jayadeva, 
tltc famous author of the Gitagovindaf seems to have lived in 

’ llaverty, transl. Tahnkui^i- discussed in App. O, but the chro- 
Nilxiri, p. 657; Elliot, Hint, of nology is not jfet finaUjr setOed. 
India, ii, :i09. The chief difBcidty lies in the 

* The Senas continued to exist determination of the duration of 
as u local dynasty in Eastern Ben- BollSl Sen's reign. For minor 
^ subordinate to the Muhamma- dynasties not noticed in this work, 
dans for four generations after the see Ehiff, The Chronology of Jnd^, 
capture of Nudiah. The authorities Constable, 1899. 
for the hbtory of the dynasty are 
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the reigu of Lakshnianasena, who wrote verses himself. His 
father, Ballal Sen, also was an author. 

IX 

The Clans 

Ethnological speculations, or discussions about facial angles. Apparent 
tliick or tlijn noses, long skulls or broad skulls, tlie mystery of 
of the origin of caste, and so forth, are foreign to the purpose clans, 
of this work, and cannot be even lightly handled in these 
pages.' But the narrative sections <»f this cljapter dealing 
with the political fortunes of many Rajput clans can hardly 
fail to suggest to the thoughtful reader in(|uiries which seem 
to demand with urgency some sort of answer. Who were 
these Rajputs—I^rihars, Pawara, Chandels, and the rest—and 
why do they and their affairs make s\ich a confused stir 
during the centuries intervening between tlic dcr.th of liarsha 
and the Muhammadan conquest? The dominance of the 
Rajput clans is at first sight the conspicuous fact difforen- 
tiating the mediaeval from the ancient period in the history of 
Northern India, and the mind craves for an explanation. It 
~is"pfoVcrl>IaIIy easier to ask questions than ttj answer them, 
and in this case the facts are far too complex and imperfectly 
known to admit of concise satisfactory explanations. Still it 
may be worth while, to make a few observations on the subject, 
designed to help the weary reader in his endeavour to find 
some sort of clue to guide him through the maze of tlynasties. 

The apparently sudden introduction of Rajput states on Kshatri- 
the stage during the eighth and ninth centuries is in part an 
illusion. Hardly anything is known about the caste or tribal 
position of tlie ancient ruling families. Nobody can tell 
exactly the rank of Hindu society to which the family of 
Asoka or Samudragupta belonged, and nothing is on record 
to indicate how far the kings whose names appear prominently 
on the scene were merely successful personal adventurers or 

^ See Rislcyand Gait, Ceiuiu of Outliiuto/P(aiijabEth«ografhy,4Aa, 

/tufia, 1901, vol. i: Ruse, Oonmit Calcutta, 1S83; and Baden-Powell, 

Beport for tk» Pat^b, 1901; the Notes ... on the Bajput Clans, J. 
other Census Bsportsi Ibbetson, /f. S., 1899, pp, S^-63, 
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Break in 
tradition. 


how far they were the heads of dominant clans. In later times 
all Rajputs have considered themselves to be Ksh atr iyas— 
members of the second of the four groups of castes accord¬ 
ing to the familiar Brahman theory.^ So far back os the 
time when the Dialogues of the Buddha were composed the 
Kshatriyas were recognized as an important element in society, 
and in their own estimation stood higher than the Brahmans.^ 
The fact probably is that from very remote days ruling dans 
of Kshatriyas, essentially similar to the Rajputs of later days, 
existed and were continually forming new states, just in the 
same way as in the mediaeval period. But their records have 
perished, and only a few exceptionally conspicuous dynasties 
arc at all remembercil, and so stand out on the page of history 
in a manner that does not fully represent the truth. The 
term Kshatriya was, I believe, always one of very vague 
meaning, simply denoting the Hindu ruling classes which did 
nut claim Bralnuan descent. Occasionally a raja might be 
a Brahman by caste, but the Brahman’s natural place at 
cuiirt was Uiul uf minister rather than that of king.^ Chaiidra- 
gupta Manrya presumably was considered to be a Kshatriya 
—his minister Chanakya or Kautilya certainly was a Brahman. 

Tlie real difference between the ancient and mediaeval 
periods is that the living tradition concerning the former 
has been broken, while that concerning the latter survives. 
The Mauryas and Guptas belong to a dead and buried past, 
remembered only through books, inscriptions, and coins, 
whereas the clans whose ruling families came into notice 
during the mediaeval period are still very much alive, and in 
many cases form numerous and influential sections of the 
existing population. 


* The four varnas of the theory 
are Bralimans, Kshatriyas* Vai^yas* 
and Sudras. The Brahmans appear 
to be as much mixed in blooa as 
the R^puts. The Vai^yas are a 
very indefinite group* and Sadras, 
as such, are hardly recognized in 
Northern India. For the true ex¬ 
planation of mrna as meaning ‘a 
group of castes and not 

*a caste’, see Ketkar’s valuable 


History of Casts tn fneUa^ esp» vol. i 
(1909), p, 77. Vol. it appeared in 
1911. 

* Rhys Davids, DkUoguss of the 
Buddha (1899), pp. 69, 119; J.B. 
A. 8. (1894), p. 349. 

* Hiuen Tsang mentions several 
Brahman rftjas, e.g. of l^ain« 
Jijhotl, and Mahedvarapura (oea), 
ii, 970,971). See the explanation of 
Brahmakshatra in App. O post. 
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Tod and the other older writers perceived long figo 
that the Rajput clans are in large jmrt of foreign, or, as element^ 
they called it, ^Scythian’ descent. The more exact re¬ 
searches of recent times have fully confirmed this opinion, 
and it is now possible to indicate with a considerable degree 
of precision the source of the foreign blood in several of the 
principal clans, and at the same time to recognize the close¬ 
ness of their relationship with castes which occupy a social 
position lower than that of the Rajputs. 

The earliest foreign immigration within the limits of the The Aakas 
historical period which can be verified is that of the Sakas in 
the second century b.c. {ante, pp. 226, 249); and the next is 
that of the Yueh-clii or Kushans in the first century after 
Christ {ante, p. 262). Probably none of the existing Rajput 
clans can carry back their genuine pedigrees nearly so far. 

I have no doubt that the ruling families of both the Sakas 
and the Kushans when they became Hinduized were admitted 
to rank as Kshatriyas in the Hindu caste system, but the 
fact can be inferred only from the analogy of what is ascer¬ 
tained to have happened in later ages—it cannot be proved. 

The third recorded great irruption of foreign barbarians Tlie 
occurred during the fifth century and the early part of the 
sixth. There are indications that the immigration from 
Central Asia had continued during the third century {ante, 
p. 278), but, if it did, no distinct record of the event has 
been preserved, and, so far as positive knowledge goes, only 
three certain irruptions of foreigners on a large scale througli 
the northern and north-western passes can be proved to have 
taken place within the historical period anterior to the 
Muhammadan invasions of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The first and second, as above observed, were those of the 
Sakas and Yueh-chi respectively, and the third was that 
of the Hunas, or White Huns. These names, Saka, Yueh- 
chi, and Huna, merely indicate the predominant elements'in 
the invading swarms, which included many various races. 

The tradition of descent from the first and second swarms 
has been lost'for ages. The TurkI Shahiya kings of Kabul, 
who were displaced by the Hindu Shahiyas in the ninth 
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century, boasted tlieir descent from the great Kushan king, 
Kaiiishka, but I do not knoiv of any later claim on the part 
of an Indian ruling family to relationship with the Yueh-chi. 

The break in tradition seems to be due in large measure 
to the far-reaching effects of the third barbarian irruption, 
to which the name of Huna is given. The meagre literary 
record of the Hun invasion is supplemented by so many 
miscellaneous obscrvatiotis in the domains of • ethnology, 
archaeology, and numismatics, that a strong impression is 
produced on the mind of the student that the Hun invasions 
disturbed Hindu institutions and polity much more deeply 
than would be supiH)sed from perusal of the Puranas, 
and other literary works. The Hindu writers display great 
unwillingness to dwell upon ^barbarian’ invasions, uniting 
in ‘a conspiracy of silence’. They never allude to the 
existence of Alexander the Great, and the Gujarat historians 
similarly Ignore the sack of Somnath by Mahmud of Ghazni.* 
If Muhammadan authors had not related in detail the story 
of that famous raki, no record of it would have been found 
in Indian literature or inscriptions. There is, therefore, 
no reason for surprise that the Hindu record of the Hun 
<l('luge is meagre, and that recognition of its importance 
has had to be won laboriously by the patient researches 
of modern archaeologists. It is impossible to set forth the 
complicated evidence in this place, and the reader must be 
asked to accept the assertion that the scries of invasions 
hy the Huns and associated foreign tribes in the fifth, and 
sixth centuries shook Indian society in Northern India to 
its foundations, severed the chain of tradition, and brought 
about a rearrangement of both castes and ruling families. 
The effects of the Hun cataclysm arc obscured partially 
by the brilliant achievement of Harsha in establishing for 
thirty-five years (612-47) a sti'ong paramount power able 
to control the conflicting interests of the various races, clans, 
and creeds subject to his temporary sway.^ When his 

' Jiim. Oo*., vol, i, part i (1896), but his paramount power dates 
p. 16*, note 5. ftom 019 a.d. and continued iiatll 

” Harsha's reign began in 606, his death in 64T. 
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heavy hand was removed all those elements broke loose, and, 
after a period of unrecorded anarchy, produced in the domain 
of politics the new grouping of states described in its leading 
features in this chapter. 

' It seems to be clearly established that the Hun group The 
:of tribes or hordes made their principal permanent settlements Gurjaras. 
in Kajputana and the Panjab. The most important element 
'.ill the group, after the Huns themselves, was that of the 
iGurjaras, whose name still survives in the spoken form Gujar 
\is the designation of a widely diffused middle-class caste 
in North-Western India. The Giijars, primarily a pastoral 
people, are, of course, like almost all Indian castes, largely 
engaged in agriculture. The Jats or Jats, more exclusively 
agricultural, are recognized universally to be akin to the 
Gujars, although it is impossible to define the relationship. 

Neither Jats or Gujars are accounted to ran!c as Rajputs 
or Kshatriyas, but must of the Panjab Jats claim Rajput 
descent.* 

The pruiiiliieiit position occupied by Gurjara hingdoma in Gt»jara 
early mediaeval times is a recent discovery. The existence '^'"Sdoms. 
of a small Gurjara 2 )rincipality at Bharoch (Broach), and of 
a larger state in Rajputana, had been known to archaeologists 
for many years, but the recognition of the fact that Bhoja, 
and the other kings of the powerful Kanauj tlynasty in 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries wore Gurjaras is 
of recent date. Certain misreadings of epigraphic dates had 
obscured the true history of that dynasty, and the correct 
readings have been established only within the last few 
years. It is now definitely proved that (e. a.d. 840- 

90), his predecessors and successors, belonged to the Pratl- 
hara (Parihar)* clan of the Gurjara tribe or caste, and, 
consequently, that the well-known clan of Parihar Rajputs 
is a branch of the Gurjara or Gujar stock.“ 


I Jat in United Provinces, Jot in 
Paajab. PanjtibC«mu 
pp. 384, 326. 

* The discover is the work of 
Messrs. A. VC. T. Jackson {Bom. 
Gax., yol If part i (1896), esp. p. 
4dT); D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘Guijaras 


(J, Bo. Br. K A. tV., vol. xx); ‘ Epi¬ 
graphic Notes ’ (ibid., vo). xxi); and 
Prof. Kielhorii, * Epigraphic Notes,’ 
No. 17, 'The Gwfthor Inscrmiioti 
of Mihira Bhoia* {Naehr, d. k. Oosdl- 
schaft d. Wvfsen9oh.f Gottingen, 
1905), This important inscription 
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i A familiar legend appearing in the Chand Raisa and other 
; late documents in variant forms groups together four Rajput 
clans—the Pawar (Pramara), Parihar (Pratihara), Chauh&n 
, (Chahumana), and Solanki or Chaulukya—as being Agnikula, 
or ‘ hre-born originating from a Bacrihcial iire-pit at Mount 
Abii in Southern Rajputana. The myth seems to express 
the historical truths that the four clans named are related, 
and all arose in Southern Rajputana; and further, as Mr. 
Crooke justly observes, it ‘represents a rite of purgation 
by fire, the scene of which was in Southern RS>jput&na, 
whereby the impurity of the foreigners was removed and 
they became fitted to enter the Hindu caste system 

The fact that one of the four clans, namely, the Parihar, 
undoubtedly is of the Gujar stock, raises a strong pre¬ 
sumption that the three others also arc descended from 
' Gurjaras or similar foreign immigrants. In this way the 
origin of some of the most notable of the Rajput clans is 
accounted for. The Gurjaras are believed to have entered 
India either along with or soon after tl»c White Huns, and 
to have settled in large nuinbei's in Rajputana; but there 
is nothing to show what part of Asia they came from, or 
to what race they belonged. The Pawar head-quarters were 
at Chandravati and Achalgarh, near Mount Abu, and in 
the seventh century the Parihars ruled a large part of Raj- 
putaiia from Bhinmal, some 50 miles to the north-west of 
Mount Abu. About a. D. 800 Nagabhata, king of the 
Gurjara country, conquered Kanauj on the Ganges, to 
which city he shifted his capital, and so founded the long 
line of Kanauj kings who ruled there until the capital was 
taken by Mahmild of Ghazni at the beginning of a.d. 1019 
(ante, p. 383). The discovery that the Rajas of Kanauj 
from 800 to 1018, some of whom enjoyed the rank of 
paramount sovemgns of Northern India, really were the 
descendants of ‘barbarian^ foreign immigrants into Raj¬ 
putana in the fifth or sixth century and first cousins of the 

has been edited also by Hirinanda his smalt JElwtory of, India, and in 
in the ArehaeoL 8, IndicL^ Annual articles in/. 190^5, 

1903-4, p. 977. Dr. Hoemle ^ *Rigputa and Mahrattas* (/. 
has laid stress on the discovery in 12cy. Anihropo Insist 1911, p, 49). 
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Gujara, though recognized iia high-class Rajputs, is one of 
the most notable additions mode to Indian historical kiiovr- 
ledgc for many years past. Although the history of the 
other Rajput clans of the north has not been worked out 
with equal fullness, a fair presumption arises that many of 
them were of similar origin. The truth seems to be that 
when a foreign clan or tiibe became Hinduized the ruling 
families were readily recognized as Kshatriyas or Rajputs, 
while the rank and file gradually lost their tribal organization, 
and developed into an Indian ciiste not regarded as aristo¬ 
cratic. 

I Some of the principal clans farther south spring front Indi- 
ii different source, and apparently are descended from the origh" of 
io-calletl aboriginal tribes, Gonds, Bhars, Ktds, and the like, 
rvhom the late Sir Herbert Risley designated by the singularly dans, 
inappropriate generic name of ‘ Dravidians one of the most 
misleading terms ever introduced.^ The evidence of a close 
Connexion between the Chandels and the Gonds, who, again, 

^ere associated with the Bhars, is particularly strong; and 
^he inference is fully justified that the Chandel Rajputs 
jivere originally Hinduized Bhars or Gonds, or both, who 
attained recognition as Kshatriyas or Rajputs, when they 
acquired power and took up the business of kingship for 
which the Kshatriya group of castes was appropriated. The 
Gaharwars similarly are associated with the Bhars; the 
BundSlas and the northern Rathors arc offshoots of the 
(Gaharwars, and so on. The name of the great Rashtrakuta 
clan of the Deccan, the political history of which will be 
treated in the next chapter, is etymologically identical 
with Rathor, but there is not, so far as I am au arc, evidence 
of any racial connexion between the Rashtrakutas of the 
Deccan and the RathSrs of Hindustan. The former seem to 
have originated among some one or other of the indigenous 

^ Dravidian is the English form the Gonds, Kols, Bhars. and other 
of Ute adjective DrAvida, with the so-called ‘ non-Aryan ’ tribes of 
mi ning • belonging to Dravi^, or Central India and the North. The 
the Tamil country.^ It is appUed word Prdvida is said to be an 
with propriety to the territory, Aryanised form of Tamil, meaning 
or language of the extreme * nice ’ or * sweetas applied to the 
souut) but is whouy inapplicable to language {Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 339). 
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tribes of the Deccan in much tlie same way as the Chandfils 
became differentiated from the Gonds of the territory which 
is now the Chhatarpur State.^ 

' The unceasing wars of the mediaeval period become 
a little more intelligible and interesting when they are 
regarded as being in large part a secular struggle between 
tlie foreign Rajputs of the north and the indigenous RSijputs 
of the south. Of course, this arrangement of the sides did 
not always hold good, and powers normally at feud some¬ 
times made friends and contracted alliances one with the 
other, or all parties momentarily combined against the 
Muhamniadans. But 1 think it is true that, as a general 
rule, the Rajputs formed by the social promotion of ^abori¬ 
gines^ were inimical to the Rajputs descended from ^bar¬ 
barian’ immigrants. In the northern group the clans most 
conspicuous in the historical field are the Chauhans, Parihars, 
Toinaras, iuid Pawars; in the southern group the principal 
clans are ihe Cliandels, Kalachuris, or Haihayas, Gaharwars, 
and Rasliti ikutas. The origin of the Sulankis or ChcilukyaH 
(Chaulukya, &c.) is disputed. They claim to come from 
Oiidh, but it is more probable that they are really of foreign 
origin, like the three other duns with which they are 
associated in the fire-pit’ story 

The main points to remember are that the Kshatriya or 
Rajput group of castes is essentially an occupational group, 
composed of all chins following the Hindu I'itual who actually 
undertook the work of government; that, consequently, 
people of most diverse races were and are lumped together as 
Rajputs; and that most of the great clans now in existence 
are descended either from foreign immigrants of the fifth or 
sixth century of the Christian era, or from ipdigenoiis races 


^ For the origin of the Chandcls, 
see my paper in /. vol. 

xlvi, part i. (1877), p» 233; and my 
monograph, * The History and Coin¬ 
age of the Chand€l (Chandella) 
Dynasty of Bundelkhand (Jejftkar 
bhukti) from a. j>. 831 to ’ {Ind, 
-/ini., 1908 , pp. 114 - 48 ), ForGaheqv 
wars, see Beames and Elliot, Jiaces 
of the N» W, ProvinceBt and for all 


northern castes Mr. Crooke’s work 
in four volumes, Tribee and Costu 
of the N. P, For speculations 
about the Rflsh^aka^s, see Bom. 
Gaz,^ voL i, part i (1896), pp. 119- 
ibid., part ii, pp. 178, ^4. 

* Bom, Gaz^, vol. i, part i (1896), 
p. 465, &c. Conira, CMha, JEftrfy 
liietory of the Sotariu (in HlndQ, 
pp, 19-14. 
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such as the Gonds and Bhars. This finding will, I fear, be 
displeasing to many families of Indian gentry, who naturally 
prefer to believe in orthodox Brahmaii-niade pedigrees going 
back to the sun, moon, or fire-pit; but I am convinced that 
it is substantially true, although the evidence is of a kind 
difficult to grasp, and incapable of brief presentation. The 
references in the note will enable the curious reader to pursue 
the subject further.^ 


APPENDIX O 


The Origin and Chronology of the Sena Dyna.sty 


The strong interest t;ikeii by many of my readers in tlie early fnterest in 
history of Bengal induces me to devote considerable sjiaee to the sub¬ 
tile justification of the st«*itements in the text concerning the 
Sena dynasty, which differ widely from those made in tfu^ 
second edition, when much material now availalilc was not at 
my disposal. 

The Sena kings succeeded one another from father to son. The sue- 
The names and order of succession arc established by inscrip- cession of 
tions beyond dispute as being (l) Samaiitasena, (^2) flemanta- 
sena, (3) Vijayasena, (4) Vallalasena or Ballal Sen, (5) Lakshmaiia- 
sena, (6) ViSvarupasena. Nos. 1 and 2 were merely local chiefs 
in Orissa, and No. 6 was a ruler of small power in Eastern Bengal. 

The general history of India is interested only in Nos. 3, 4, 5, 
who governed dominions of large extent and took rank among 
the greater powers. 

Nobody now maintains the hypothesis that tlicre were two Matters no 
Lakshmanasenas, or that Lakshamanaseiia of the inscriptions is 


1 Further references are: V. A. 
Smith, *The Gurjaras of RSjpu- 
t&naand Kanai^ ' (/. ItA, 1909, 
Jan. and April); ‘White Hun 
(Ephthalite) Coins from the Panjab ’ 
(ibid., Jan., 1907); ‘White Hun 
Coin of Vyaghramukha ’ (ibid., 
Oct.. 1907); ‘The.Outliers of Ra- 
j^thaiii* (Ind. Ant>* 1911); and 
D. R. Bliandarkar, ‘ The Gurjaras' 
{Ji Bo. Br. R. A. 8.^ vol. xxi). 
The same author*s paper * Guhilots ’ 
(J. ^ iVoo. A. 8.6. (N. S,), vol. V, 
]909)» is most suggestive and valu¬ 
able. He demonstrates that the 
RjU^fts of Mewar or Udaipur, 
admittedly the* premier chiefs in 
Rfijputftna and the leaders of the 
Rajptit chivalry, are descended 


from Nagar Brahmans; that their 
ancestors, after they became chiefs, 
were known as Brahmakshatris, 
and that tliey were closely associ¬ 
ated with the kings of Valabhi, 
who belonged to the Huna-Gurjara 
group. 

Mr. James Kennedy's brilliant 
es.say, entitled ‘ Mediaeval History 
of Northern India: the Hindu 
Period, a.d. 650-1200’(7m/). Oaz.^ 
1909, vol. ii, chap, viii) needs to 
be read with caution. Several of 
his statements of fact require cor¬ 
rection, and his theoretical views 
are open to criticism. Mr. Kcmnedy 
underrates the Gfijar power. The 
bibliography appended to his essay 
18 useM. 
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to be distinguished from Rae Lakhmaniya who was driven out 
of Nadiah (Nuddea) by Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar, as 
described in the Tabakai-i-Nasiti, I assume the identity of the 
Rae of the Taha^ai with the I^kshmanasena of the inscriptions. 
Another matter definitely settled by the labours of the late Pro¬ 
fessor Kielhom, as confirmed by subsequent researches, is the 
beginning of the era known by the name of Lahhamanasena. The 
first day of that era was October 7, a. d. 1 1 19> and the first current 
year as reckoned from that era was a. d. 1119-20. It is also admit¬ 
ted that Lakshamaiiasena was driven out of Niidiah by Muhammad 
the sou of Bakhtyar at some date subsequent to the taking of 
Delhi by the Muhammadans in a. ii. 589, which is practically 
equivalent to a. o. 1193, and prior to Muhammad's expedition 
into the hills of the NE. frontier, called Tibbat (Tibet) by the 
author of the Tahakal, which took place in a. ii. 601 (Aug. 1204- 
Aug. 1205). 

But considerable diflerenc^ij of opinion exists as to the exact 
date of the raid on Nudiah, which is not stated in the J'iihakdty 
our only authority for the details. That work, it may be noted, 
was closed in a. ii. 658, practically equivalent to a. d. 1260, The 
autlior, connvonly called Minhaj-i-Siraj, expressly states that in 
A. n. 641 (June, a. o. 124J-Jime, 1244) he obtained an account 
of the operations of Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar against 
Bihar town from two of his surviving soldiers (Raverty, transL, 
p. 552). His ai'cmint, therefore, has almost the authority of a con¬ 
temporary naiTHii''e so far as that event is concerned. But he 
does not seem to have been well infonned about the raid on 
Nudiah. 

In the briefest possible summary, the historian's narrative is 
.•is follows. Muhammad, sou of Bakhtyar, a man of the Turkish 
Khalj tribe, failed to obtain employment from Kutb-ud-dm after 
the cajiture of Delhi in a. n. 589- When some time, apparently 
a considerable interval, had elapsed, he acquired a certain 
amount of military power and obtained a fief in theMirz&pur 
district from which he was ^in the habit of making incursions 
intoMuner(Mungir or Monghyr) and Bihar’, until he collected 
‘ ample resources in the shape of horses, arms, and men *. We 

are further tuld lliat' he ' used to carry his depredations into 

those parts’ until he organized a final attaclc upon the fortified 
city of Bihar. He captured the city, as related’in the text, and 
brought great booty to the presence of Kutb-ud-dln; who was, 
perhaps, then at Mahoba iii Bundelkhand. The favour with 
which he was received excited jealousy, which was not allayed 
jnntil Muhammad justified himself by defeating a furious elephant.. 
After that incident he departed-for Bih&r. Meantime, many of 
the inhabitants of Nudiah became alarmed and desetted tbetr 
king, Rae Lakhmaniya, ot Lakshmanasena, ^ The following year 
after that, Muhammad-i-Bakhtyilr caused force to be prepared^ 
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'*:plP®«S6d %in Jrptbi aiid,£uddenly appeared before the city of 
Nfdtah*! as described in the text.' 

Now, on reconsideration of the evidence, I agree with Bloch* True date 
nisinn that it is impossible to date the attack on NudTah, as 
fcverty did, in a. h. 590. The operations of Muhammad above ^ 

^tailed must have occupied several years after a. h. .589, when * ’ 
Delhi was taken. On the otiier baud, Minliaj-i-Siraj tells us 
(Raverty, p< 560) that ^after some years had passed away*, 
Muhammad organized his expedition to ^ I'ibbat *. That disas^ 
irons operaj;ion took place in a. h. 601 (Aug. a, d. 1^04-Aug. 

1205). The capture of Nudiah, therefore, must be dated several 
years after a.h. 589> and ^some years’ before a.il 601, say in 
or about a. h. 595 (Nov. a. d. 1198 to Odt. 1199). 

But the story told by Minhaj-i-Siraj enables us to fix the date liae Lakh* 
with a little more precision. He was informed that Rae Lakh- maniya’s 
maniya Iiad then been on the throne for eighty years, reckoned 
from his birth. That assertion, which is supported by an auec- eii^tv^ 
dote, manifestly legendary, is in itself higldy improbable. The yean*, 
longest recorded Indian reign is that of Choniganga of Orissa, 
which extended to seventy-one years complete (a. d. 1076-^1147) ; 
and, so far as I know, a reign of eighty years cannot be traced in 
the history of any country. Raverty supported hid belief in the 
eighty years' reign by quoting a statement made by Munshi Shiam 
Parshad in an account of Ganr, written for Major FrancUUn, 
that Lakshmanasena reigned from a.h. 510-590, eighty lunar 
years. But it does not appear what authority the Munshi had 
for his statement. Another argument on the same side is that 
Muhammad died in a. h, 602 , and according to certain historians 
had reigned or ruled for twelve years in Lakhiiauti or Gaur, 

Twelve years back from a.h, 602 bring us to a.h, 590. It is 
possible, however, as Babu Monmohan Chakravarti suggests, 

^ that the rule of Muhammad may have been reckoned from a time 
prior to the attack on Nudiah. On reconsideration, I agree with 
Blpchmann in rejecting both the alleged eighty years’ reign and 
the Hate a. h, 590 for the attack on Nudiah. 

I now accept the suggestion made long ago by Professor Attack on 
Kielhorn (/«d. AnU, vol. xix (1890), p. 7) that the legend of the Nadiah in 
eighty years’ reign is due to a misunderstanding, the Nudiah raid If 
having really taken p^e in the year 80 of the Lahchm.aiiiasenii uiaiiet- 
era, Dat^in that era were%'siially calculated as expired years, sena's era, 
but occadonally as current,years. Op the supposition that the 
year was ^ expiredthe year 80 would be a.d. 1119-20 plus 
80SSA.D, 1199^1200 (O^ber to October). If the current 

'Since the passage above throne about a. n.lll9aiid was dead 

Mr. h. Kumar ba#i>u]b^ "long before the Muhammadan raid, 
liimed the bunion th^ the te^Wony The suggestion does not approve 
of the should itself to my judgement (/mi. 

warded. ^ He is inclined to bifoeve 1913, p. 188). 
that LakshmaiiaseDa ascended the 
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year should be understood^ the date would be a. D. 1198'*9 
(November to October). Probably the event took place during 
the cold season of 1199-1200^ that is to say^ late in a. d. 1I99> 
early in a. u. 596* We may be confident that it occurred in 
either a. ii. 595 or 596, not in a. h, 590, as I formerly believed. 

Having settled the chronology so far, we must consider the 
question as to what event marked the beginning of the Laksh- 
manasena era on October 7, 1119, approximately eighty years 
before the Nudiah raid. Eabu Monmohan Chakravarti assumes 
that the era marks the accession of Samantasena, the first 
historical name in the genealogy. But that personage was an 
obscure local chief, and it is most unlikely that his accession 
should have been taken as the starting-point for a new era. 
Lakshmanasena might conceivably have reckoned his era from the 
date of the accession of his own father, Vallalasena (Ballal Sen). 
But that liypothesis, supported by Mr. N. N. Vasu, is barred by 
the positive evidence of Ballal Sen's date and the synchronisms 
with Vijayasena to be noticed presently. The third hypothesis, 
which I am disposed to accept as correct, refers the establishment 
of the era to the commemoration of the accession (or coronation, 
ahhisheka) of Vijayasena, the first independent sovereign of the 
dyufisiy. It is, liowever, possible that the era slioiild be reckoned 
from the accession of his father Hcmaiilasena, as suggested by 
the nanative of Taranath. 

On the assumption that the era dates from the accession of 
Vijayasena,^ the cn-se is similar to that of the Imperial Guptas. 
Tlie Gupta era of a. i). is reckoned from the accession 

(or r-oronation) uf Chandra-gupta I, the first considerable and 
independent king of his line, not from the accession of his 
grandfiither Gupta, who was a petty chief, like Samantasena 
the grandfather of Vijayasena, nor from the accession of Chandra- 
giipta’s fatlier, Ghatotkacha. 

Kecorded On this assumj)tion, the whole scheme of Sena chronology 
becomes intelligible, fitting in well with the known facts and 
chromsms. sy^^chronisms. For Ballal Sen or Vallalasena we have two 
positive dates in literature, namely, a. n. 1168-9 and 1170-1 
(Saka 1090 and IO 9 I).* 

For VijayHsetiH we have throe syiielironisms. He is described as 
^thc friend of Choraganga (CAoraga»g<z sakhaJf)* .Choraganga had 
an exceptionally long reign of more than seventy-one years, from 
A. D. 1076 to 1147. The latter part of it coincides ¥?ith twenty- 
eight years of the reign of Vijayasena, according to my chrono- 
logy, which, accordingly, is supported to some extent The 

' Mr. R. D. Banen!» agreeing the attack made by Muhammad, 
with Mr. S. Kumar, holds that the son of BakhtyAr. 
era marks the accession of Laksh- * Mr. R. D. Baneiji rejects these 
manasena, whom he supposes to dates, 
have been dead many years before 
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other two synchronisms are vague and imperfect. An in¬ 
scription records that Vijayasena made captive four kings, 
namely, Nanya, Vira, Raghava, and Vardhana. We are also 
told that he ^ impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda, put down 
the prince of Kamarupa, and defeated tlie Kalinga*. Unluckily, 
the record does not join the names of the kings and the countries. 

But we may be nearly certain that the Raghava referred to is 
the Kalinga prince of that name, who reigned from about 
A. D. 1156 to 1170 (Saka 1078-92); and there is as great 
a probability timt Nanya means Nanyadeva of 'rirhut, who 
founded Simraun in a, n. 1097 and afterwards established the 
Karna^ka dynasty in the valley of Nepal, i cannot positively 
identify either Vira or Vardhana. One of them presumably must 
have been the Raja of Kjlmarui>a or Assam. An Assamese legend 
dates in Saka 1111 ^a. o. 1189) a Virapala whose son became a 
powerful king, and an undated copperplate mentions a king <if 
Kamarupa named Virabahu. Probably, therefore, Vi'ra was tlie 
Raja of Kamarupa. 

Vijayasena's victory over Gaur (Gauda or Gaura) adjoining 
the Sena principality, presumably occurred early in his reign, It 
may have been gained over either Ramapala or his son Kumfi- 
rapala, more likely the latter. The name Vardhaiia has not come 
under my notice in any other record, but it may refer to the 
Pala king. It is probable that the deatli of Ramapala after a long 
reign had weakened the Pala kingdom.' 

I conclude this dissertation by a notice of tlie origin and rise The Sena 
of the Sena royal family. The ancestors were of southern origin, 
from the Deccan, and are described both as Kamata Kshatriyas, 
and as Brahmakshatras. The meaning of the latter term, Deccan, 
misunderstood by Professor Kielhorn, has been elucidated by 
Mr. D. R, Bhandarkar. His observations, which throw much 
light on the history of caste, deserve to be quoted textually ;— 

* We have already seen that a ChAtsU inscription speaks of a Guhilot Meaning 
king Bhartribhatta as BrahmorKshatr-dninta, which I nave translated by of the 

possessed of both priestly and martial energy”, but a footnote has been term 
added below saying tiiat what is also inmlica is that Bhartribhatta was Brahma^ 
a Brahmakshatrf, i. e. belonged to tlie Brahmakshatri caste. Bhartrh kshalra. 
bha^ is not the only ancient king of India who is so called. In the 
Deopara inscription of Vqayasena, of the well-known Sena dynasty of 

1 My suggested chronology for the Sena dynasty therefore is 
SAmantasena, local chief, acc. c. a. n. 1080-90. 

Hemantasena, „ i» 1100. 

Vijayasena, king ,» „ 111^>- 

Vallalasena, „ ,» 115H. 

„ „ 1172 or 1190 (?), 

E e 2 


Lakshmanasena, „ 
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Bengal, SHmantasena is described as BrahmorJcshatHydnS^m knlariiro^ 
ddjna^ which expression was rendered by Prof* Kielhom by “ head-garland 
of the clans of the Brahmans and Kshatrijras ”, but which ought to have 
been rendered, 1 think, by head>garland of the Brahmcb-kshatrT family 
That the latter is the correct translation Is shown by the term Brahtmi^ 
k^hatra used with reference to the Sena kings in the Balldlchoharita 
[Bihl Ind.], 

Now, there is a caste called Brahmakshatrf, corresponding to thk 
Brahmakshatra^ the members of which are found all over the PanjSb, R^- 
putana, Kathidw&r, Gujarat, and even the Dekkan. In my opinion, as 
already stated, they were originally the Br^hmana classes of new tribes 
afterwards turned Kshatriyas, before their final mergence ipto the Hindu 
society 

The author tlien cites the case of the Bandharii weavers and 
dyers in the Jodhpur State, wdio originally were Nagar Brahmans, 
and proceeds:— 

* Here then we liave an instance of a Brahmakshatri caste, the people 
of which say that they were originally Nagar Brahmanas. This dearly 
explains how the Guhilots, who were also originally Nagar Brahmanas, 
became Brahmakshatris or Khatrls, and also strengthens my theory that 
the various castes of the Brahmakshatris were originally the BrAhmana 
classes of foreign tribes, which after the process of fusion had set in, but 
before it was complete, exchanged their priestly for martial pursuits \ 
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Mr. l^handarkar is perfectly right. Consequently, the ancestor 
of the Sena kings must have been a Brahman from the Deccan, 
probably employed in the natural office of a Bralunaii as 
a minister. When he passed from ministerial to ruling functions, 
lie became a Brahmakshatri, his descendants being accepted as 
full Kshatriyas, capable of inlcnnarriage with other ruling families 
reckoned as Kshatriyas. Most likely Samantasciia had been 
in the service of tlic king of Kalinga or Orissa, namely Chora- 
ganga (1076-1147). That king claims to have become supreme 
lord of all Orissa {jsakal-Otkala-samrdjya) at some date prior 
to A.D. 1118. The establishment of Samantadeva as a semi¬ 
independent cliief in northern Orissa may be dated somewhere 
about 1080 or 1090, in the latter part of the eleventh century. 
Possibly lie may not have been a ruling chief. His son, Heman- 
tasena, may have been the first to act as raja, 

l*he earliest actually known seat of the Senas was at KaSipuri, 
the modem Kasiari, on the SuvarnarekhA river, in the Mayura- 
blianja State, the most northerly of the Orissan -Tributary States, 
adjoining tlie Midiiapore District. 1 quote from the admirable 
Archaeological Survey Report of Babu Nagendranath Vasu. 


* We have read in the genealogical history of the Pa^chatya Vaidika of 
Bengal, written on palm-leaves and about three hundred years old, that 
the royal Sena dynasty reigued in a place called KAAfpuri and situated on 
the banks of the SuvarnarekhA, Two sons were bom to Vfiayasena, one 
of the rulers of this place; the elder being named Malla {ma me younger 
Syamala. It was the latter that conquered eastern Bengal and made the 
city of Vikramapura his capital. According to the PaAchAtya Kulamafi- 
jarl, SyAmaiavanua’s sway in Vikramapura commenced In Saka 994, 
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i. e. 1079 A. D. . . * There is no doubt that the ancient name of Kasipurl has 
now degenerated into K^iarT 

I cannot follow out the problems of local history suggested by 
that passage^ and the observations which follow in the work cited. 

At present I am only concerned to note that Kasipurl or Kasiarl 
was the early seat of the Sena kings. The date, a. o. 1072^ for 
Vijayasena’s son seems to be too early.® 

In order to save the necessity of a multitude of foot-notes the 
principal references are appended in a classified form. 


References, 

The following classified list gives the autliorilies on which tJie Auihori- 
statements in the text and appendix concerning tJie Senas are bos. 
based. Obsolete publications are not cited. 

It is difficult to interpret the account of Hhe four Senas’ by General. 
TaranUth (Schiefner, pp. li52-7). He gives the names of the 
kings as (1) Lavasena, (2) KaSasena, (3) Manitasena, (4) Rathika- 
seiia; observing that although he was unable to fix tlic duration 
of each reign, all four together ruled for not more than about 
eighty years. If we take the period from the esl-ihlishment of 
the era a. i>. H19--20, that is to say, on my assumption, the 
accession or coronation of Vijayasena, the duration to 1199 is jnsi 
eighty years, but in that period there were only three, not four, 
kings. Perhaps Taraniith reckoned the eighty years from the 
accession of Hemantasena. If that be so, KnSasena would be 
a synonym for Vijayasena, as suggested in the preceding note. 

I cannot explain the other names given by Triranath. His 
account of the Turushka king Chandra, who conquered all 
Magadha, destroyed Vikrama4ila, and slew many clergy in 
Otantapuri (Bihar town), seems intended to describe the raid 
of Muhammad the son of Bakht 3 ’ar, but why tliat personage 
should be described as Chandra I cannot say. He proceeds 
(p. 256) to enumerate the later Senas, viz, (1) Lava.sena II, 


' It is not easy to see how Kasb 
puri could become Kasiarl. An 
alternative synonymous name, 
KaMwan, may have existed. The 
name of the town*scems to be de¬ 
rived from that of K^asena, the 
second of the * four Senas * of Tft- 
ranath, who may be identified with 
ei^er Hemantasena or Vijayasena, 
but probably the latter, whose name 
is definitely associated with Ka^i* 
pur!. 

• While the proofs were passing 
through the press, tlie following 
statement appeared \ 

<The Senas, who replaced the 


Palas in the twelfth century, are 
believed on acquiring Varendra, to 
have made their (!apital at Bijaya - 
nagarnear Gwlagari in the soutli- 
west of the tract, and to have 
subsequently moved to Lakshraa- 
navati, the town which afterwards 
took the name of Gauda ’ {J. U,A. 
8.^ 1914, p. 101). V^arendra, the 
modern Barind, may be defined as 
the uplands of the Rajshahi Divi¬ 
sion. GodagSri is a busy mart on 
the Ganges, where the Calcutta 
and MAlda road crosses the river. 
Gau^ is the Sanskrit way of writ¬ 
ing Gaur. 
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(2) Biiddhasena, (3) Haritasena, and (4) Pratitasena, princes of 
small power, subordinate to the Tiinishkas or Muhammadans. 

Blochmann, J. A. S, B,, part i, vol. xliv (1875), p, 275 ; Raverty, 
in reply, ibid., vol. xlv (1876), p. 320, and transl. Tabakatj App. 
1); Monmohan Chakravarti, ‘Appendix on Sena Kings', J, 4^ 
Proc. A.S.B. (N.S.), vol. i, 1905, pp. 45-50; and ‘Certain 
Disputed or Doubtful Events in the History of Bengal, Muham¬ 
madan Period', ibid., vol. iv, 1908, p. 151, 

In addition to the above papers—Nagendranath Vasu, J,A,S,B,, 
part i, vol. Ixv (18P6), pp. 6-.38; Babu Akshay Kpmar Mitra, 
ibid., vol. Ixix (1900), p. 6l ; Kiclhorn, Ind, AtiL, xix (1890), 
p. 6; and Ep, Ltd., i, 306; Beveridge, J. A. •S'. B,, part i, vol. Ivii 
(1888),pp. 1-7 ; R. D. Bandyopadhyaya, ‘Madhainagar Grant of 
Lakslnnanasena', ♦/. 4" Proc, A. S. B,, vol. v (N.S.), 1909, p. 467. 

Monmohan Chakravarti, ^ Pavana-duiam^ or Wind-Messenger, 
by Dhoylka, a court-poet of Lakshmana-sena, king of Bengal ’, 
J, 4’ Proc, A.S.B, (N.S.), vol. i (1905), p. 41 ; ‘Supplementary 
Notes on the Bengal Poet Dhoyika and the Sena Kings', ibid., 
vol, ii (1906), }). 15; ‘Sanskrit Literature in Bengal during the 
Sena Rule’, ibid., p, 157. 

Monmohan Chakravarti, ‘Chronology of the Eastern Ganga 
Kings of Orissa', .7. A, S, Ii,, part i, vol. Ixxii (1903), p, 14, quoting 
Vallaia-charitftm of Ananda Bhatta. 

For ^^.aglmva, Monmolian Chakravarti,./. 4’ Proc,A,S,B,(S.S,), 
vol. i (1905), p. 49. For Nfmya, S. L^vi, Le Nepal, t. ii, p. 198 ; 
Kielhorn, Ep, Jnd., i, p. 313, note 57. For kings of Assam 
named Gait, RepoH on the Progress of Historical Research in 
Asmm, Shillong 1897, pp. 11, 19- 

Kagendranath Vasu, Archaeological •Vkhvi/ of Mayurahhanja, 
jHiblished by the MayUrablianja State, 1911, p. 122, 

D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘Guhilots’, .7. 4" Proc, A, S, B, (N. S.), vol. v, 
1909, jjp. 167-87, especially p. 186; an exceptionally valuable 
and original essay. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE KINGDOMS OF THE DECCAN 

Tue term Deccan, a convenient and familiar corruption of The 
the Sanskrit word meaning the South, may be, and sometimes 
is, extended so as to cover the w'hole of Inilia south of the 
Narmada; but is usually underatood as designating a more 
limited territory, in which Malabar and tlie Tamil countries 
of the extreme south arc not included. Thus limited, tin; 
term connotes the whole region occujjied by tlie Tclugii- 
speaking populations, as well as Maharashtra, or tin; 
Maratha country. Certain dynasties of Mysore, w'hieh had 
more concern with the Deccan than with the extreme soiith, 
are noticed in this chapter more conveniently tlian they could 
be in connexion with the Tamil powers. With roforeiice to 
modern political divisions, the greater part of the Deccan in 
the restricted sense is occupied by the territories of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Physically, the country is for the most part a dry, hilly 
table-land, traversed by two great rivers, the Godavari and 
the Krishna (Kistna), the latter of which receives on the south 
an important aflfluent, the Tnngabhatlra. 

In this region the dominant power for four ccjituries ami a.i>. 
a half, up to about a. d, 225, was the Andhra, the liistory in 
of which has been discussed in Chapter VIII of this work, 

Professor R. G. Bhandarkar, writing in 1896, observed 

that for some three centuries after the extinction of th<- 
Andhra dynasty ^we have no specific information about the 
dynasties that ruled over the country *. Although since that 
date some additional knowledge htis been acquired concerning 
the rulers of the southern part of the table-land, especially the 
Kadambas, who governed Kanara and the northern districts 
of Mysore, between the third and sixth centuries, the 
particulars gleaned by archaeologists are not of sufficient 
general interest to justify detailed notice of them in this 
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work. Maharashtra, the western portion of the territory, 
seems to have been under the rule of princes belonging to the 
Rashtrakuta or Ratta clan, which, long afterwards, in the 
middle of the eighth century, became the ruling power in the 
Deccan for a time,^ 

It is still true to say that practically the political history of 

the Decctiii beg^ins iii tlie middle of the sixth century with 

the rise of the Clialukya dynasty. The Chalukyas claimed 
to ])c a race of Rajputs from the north, who imposed their 
rule upon the Dravidiau inhabitants of the Dcccan table-land, 
which had already been largely influenced by the Aryan ide<is 
of the northerners before the appearance of the Chalukyas on 
the sceno.^ Tho statements in the later* Chainkya inst-rip- 
lions, Avhicli profess to trace back the clan to its origin in 
Ajodhya, and provide the royal family with an orthodox 
mythological pedigree, are of no historical value. There is 
some reason for believing that the Chalukyas or Solankis 
we^- connected with tlie Chaivis, and so with the foreign 
(iurjiiva tribe of which the Chapas were a branch, and it 
seems to he probable that they emigrated from Rajputana to 
tlm Deccan, 

The dynasty was founded by a chieftain named Pulak§sin I, 
who Uliule lii-Mself aiaster of the town of VaJapi, the modem 
iMdaini in the Bijapur District, about .h.d. 550, and estab- 


* Fur the Kadantbas» see. Rice, 
Myjfon and Coort/ fro?n Insnrip- 
Uom, London, Constable & Co 
1909. Very little archaeologimi 
research has been done in the 
Niza-..i s ttominions. The Mysore 

State mamtainsanefficientArchaeo- 

logical Department, administered 

t«™erly by Mr. Rice and now by 
Mr, R. Narasitnhachar. 

“ Except as otherwise stated, 
this chapter is based upon the 
swond editions of Dr. Fleet’s 
ilynashcs of the Xanarese Dis¬ 
tricts’ and Prof. R, G. Bhan- 
darkat’s 'Early History of the 
Vn Bombay OoMitwr 
job U part ii. FuU refer* 
' lal documents will be 
works, Prof. Kiel 
of 


I ascriptions of Southern India' (jE)). 
Ind., vol. viii, App, ii) gives themost 
trustworthy dynastic lists and the 
r^ults of epimphie studies, up to 
Jan., 1906. Die names of iW- 
kesm and many other persons 
mentioned have numerous variants 
or ^uivalents. The spelling Pula- 

l€e.4in is now generally approved- 

The Dame occurs in a Chfipa gene- 
alogy, which is the only instance 
known to Dr. Fleet of its occur¬ 
rence outside the Chalukya family. 
This fact supports Mr. Jackson's 
view that the ^lankls or Chalukyas 
were connected with the Guiiatss, 
of whom the Chfipas were a waheh 
(Bomb. Oat. (1896), vol. f, part U 
pp. 1^7 note 9,^ 467). 
S^e p. 
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Hshed a principality of modest dimensions. He aimed^ 
however, at more extended power, and is said to have asserted 
his claim to a paramount position by celebrating an oim- 
medha, or horse-sacrifice. 

His sons, Klrtivannan and Mangalesa, extendetl the posses- Kfrtivar- 
sions of the family both eastward and westward. The clans SJ'*" 
more or less coinpJotely subjiig-atod by the fovinev include 
the Mauryas of the Konkan—the strip of coast between the 
Western Ghats and the sea—who may liave been descended 
from the ancient imperial Maurya dynasty. 

The succession to Mangalesa was disputed between his a. n. 608. 
son and one of the sons of Klrtivannan. The latter, **‘'^ving jj 

overcome his rival, ascended the throne of Valilpi as Puia- 
kesin II in A.D. 608, and was formally crowned in the 
following year. ¥or the space of twenty years or more this 
able prince devoted himself to a career of aggression directed 
against all the neighbouring states. On the west and north, 
the kings of Lata, or Southern Gujarat; Gurjara, or Northern 
Gu]ar5.t and Rajputaiia; Malwa, and the Mnnryas of the 
Konkan felt the weight of Pulakesin^s arm. 

In the east he made himself master of Vengi, between the a.i>. 60f). 
Krishna and Godavari, and established his brother Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana there as viceroy in a.d. 609, with Ins 
capital at the stronghold of Pishtapura, now Pithapurain in 
the God^ari District.^ A few yeare later, about a. d. 616, 
this prince set up as an independent sovereign, and founded 
the line of the Eastern Chalukyas, which lasted until 
A.D. 1070, when it was absorbed into the Chola dynasty. 

All the southern kingdoms, the Chola, Pandya, and Southern 
Kerala, as well as the Pallava, w^ere forced into conflict with 
the ambitious king of Vatapi, who undoubtedly was the must 
powerful monarch to the south of the Nanmida in a.o. 630. 

About ten years before that date he had successfully ^r. fiw. 
repelled the attack on his dominions led in person by Harsha, of Hawha, 
the lord paramount of the north, who aspired to the 
sovereignty of all India; but was foiled by the watchfulness 
and militai 7 ’skill of PuhikSsin, by whom the line of the 

* Jtfiport an Epigraphy^ Madras G. 0. No. A74, Jidy 17,1908. 
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Narmada as the frontier between the southern and northern 
empires was successfully maintained.^ 

The fame of the king of the Deccan spread beyond the 
limits of India^ and reached the ears of Khusru IIj king of 
Persia, who, in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, a. d. 625-6, 
received a complimentary embassy from PulakSsin.® The 
courtesy was reciprocated by a return embassy sent from 
Persia, which was received with due honour at the Indian 
court. A large fresco painting in Cave No. 1 at Ajanta, 
although unhappily mutilated, is still easily recognizable 
as a vivid representation of the ceremonial attending the 
presentation of their credentials by the Peraian envoys. 

This picture, in addition to its interest as a contem¬ 
porary record of unusual political relations between India 
and Persia, is of the highest value as a landmark in the 
history of art. It not only fixes the date of some of the 
most important paintings at Ajanta, and so establishes 
a standard by which the date of others can be judged; but 
also auggcNts the possibility that the Ajiiiila school uf pictorial 
art may have been derived directly from Persia, and ultim¬ 
ately from Greece.® 

The wonderful caves in the Ajanta valley Avere duly 
admired by Iliuen Tsang, who visited the court of 
Pulakcain II in the year a. i). 641. The king’s head-quarters 
at that time were not at Vatapi, hut at another city, Avhich 
has been identified for good reasons with Nasik. The 
pilgrim was profoundly impressed by the military power of 
Pulak§sin, aa'Iio was obeyed by his numerous subjects with 
‘ perfect submission 

But his prosperity was not destined to last much longer. 

In A. D. 642, the long-continued war, which, since the year 

609, had been generally disastrous to the Pallavas of Kanchi, 

* AnU, p. 340. Plate IV of that work; Plates II, 

^ The authority is the Muham- III, IV in J, A. S. i, vol. 

madan historian Tabari, as trans- bevii (1878); the India Office atlas 
lated and quoted in Mr. Fergusson’s of the paintings; and Sitt. 

E in J.B. A.8„ April 1879,and of Fin* Art t» /mKa and Gtfjflon, 

. ;s5*s ' Notes on the Bauddha p. 290, 210. 

Rock Temples of Aja^tS' {Atrlt, * Sc^ ERxtofyof AHUiInHa 
S. W. I., No. 9, Bombay, 1897), and C'tylon, p. 388. 
pp. 90-2. For the frescoes, see 
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took a new turn, and brought ruin and death upon Pulakesin. 
The Pallava king, Narasimhavarman, captured and plundered 
his capital, and presumably put him to death. Then for 
thirteen years the Chalukya power, which Pulakesin had 
laboured so hard to exalt, remained in abeyance; while the 
Piillavas dominated Southern India. 

In A.D. 666, Vikramaditya I, a son of Pulakesin, restored 
the fallen iortunes of his family, inflicting a severe defeat 
upon the Pallavas, whose strongly fortified capitjil, Kanchi, 
was captured. The struggle, with the southern power long 
continued, and victory inclined now to one side, and now to 
the other. During this reign a branch of the tJJialukya 
dynasty succeeded in establishing itself in Gujarat, where 
in the next century it offered vigorous opposition to tlie 
Arabs. 

The main feature of the succeeding reigns was the never- 
ending conflict with the Pallavas, whose capital was agaiti 
taken by Vikramiiditya II, about a. d. 740. 

In the middle of the eighth century, Dantidurga, a cliief- 
tain of the ancient, and apparently indigenous, Uashtrakuta 
clan, fought his wjiy to the front, and overthrew Kirtivar- 
man II Chalukya, the son and successor of Vikramaditya II. 
The main branch of the Chalukyas now became extinct, and 
the sovereignty of the Deccan passed to the Bashtrakfitas, 
in whose hands it remained for nearly two centuries and a 
quarter. 

During the two centuries of the rule of the early Chalukya 
dynasty of Vatapi, great changes in the religious state of 
the country were in progress. Buddhism, although still 
influential, and supported by a cnnside'rablc S(‘ction <if the 
population, was slowly declining, and suffering gradual 
supersession by its competitors. Jainism and Brainnanical 
Hinduism. The sacrificial form of the Hindu religion 
received special attention, and was made the subject of 
a multitude of formal treatises. The Puranic forms of 
^Hinduism also grew in popularity; and everywhere elaborate 
Itemplcs dedicated to Vishnu, Siva, or other members of the 
Turanic pantheon, were erected; which, even in their ruins. 


A. I). 655. 

VikraimV 
ditya I. 


A.l). 7i0. 
Vikrania- 
ditya II. 

A.I>. 7.W. 

Uashtra- 

kuta 

conquest. 


A.D. 550” 

750. 

State of 
religion. 
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form magniBcent memorials of the kings of this j^er^. The 
orthodox Hindus borrowed from their Buddhist and Jcdh 
rivals the practice of excavating cave-temples j and one oi 
the earliest Hindu works of this class is that made at B&dSnd 
in honour of Vishnu by Mangalesa Chalukya^ at the dose of 
the sixth century. Jainism was specially popular in the 
. Southern Maratha country. The religion of Zoroaster was 
' introduced into India during the eighth century.. The first 
colony of Parsee emigrants from Khurasan which settled on 
the Indian mainland was established at SanjS.n in the Th&na 
District, Bombay, in a.d. 735.'* 

0 . A. D. 760. Dantidurga ^shtrakuta, after his occupation of VSt&pi, 

Kmh^a I. other conquests; but, becoming unpopular, was 

deposed by his uncle, Krishna I, who completed the estah* 
lishment of Rashtrakuta siipremacy over the dominions 
formerly held by the Chalukyas. A branch of his family 
founded a principality in Gujarat. 

The reign of Krishna I is memorable for the execution of 
the most marvellous architectural freak in India, the Kailftsa 
monolitiiic temple at Elura (Ellora), now in the Nizam’s 
dominions (N. lat. 20® 21', E. long. 76° 10'), which is by far 
the most extensive and sumptuous of the rock-cut shrink. 
It has been fully described and illustrated by many writers, 
among whom Dr. Burgess and Mr. Fergnsson possess most 
authority.* 

Govindall Krishna I was succeeded by his son Govinda II, who, after 
Dhruva. “ reign, was followed, and apparently superseded, by his 
brother Dhruva, an able and warlike prince, who continued 
with success the aggressive wars so dear to the heart of 
an Indian raja.® He prided himaelf especially on his defeat 
of Yatsaraja, the Gurjara king of Bhinmal, whom he despoiled 
of two white umbrellas, taken by VatsarSrja from the king of 
Ganda, or Bengal.^ 

Govinda III, son of Dhruv'a, may justly daim to be the 


Kaila^a 

temple. 


» Ind, AfU., 1919, p. 174. 

^ CaveTemplsitandAreh, S.JV.Zf 
vol. V. The correct early form of 
the name is either VellUra or 
ElUpura, with variants. 


* The accession of Govinda II 
took .place between A.]>e IffO and 
779 (&ka d09 and TOl) (JPregr. 

Xa IT./., 1908^4, p,«0). 

^ /.jB. XjR, 1909,p. m. 
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ttiost ramarkable prince of' his vigorous dynasty. He extended c. x, d. 793- 
his poorer from the Vindbya mouutmns and M&lwft on the^^inj, 
nnr^ to Kluxcbi on the south; while his direct role was 
carried at least as far as the Tungabhadra. He created his 
brplAer Indratftja viceroy of Lata, or Southern Gujarat. 

The long reign of the next king, Amogliavarsha, who c. a. d. 815- 
occupied the throne for not less than sixty-two years, was 
largdy spent in constant wars with the Eastern Chalukya varsha; 
RAjas of Vwigi. He transferred his capital from Nasik to 
Manyakheta, the Mankir of the Arab writers, now Malkhed 
in Uie Nizam’s dominions (N. lat. IT** 10', E. long. TT” 13').^ 

In his old age he abdicated in favour of his son, Krishna II, 
and devoted the brief remainder of his life to ascetic practices. 

The Digambara, or naked, sect of the Jains was liberally 
patronized by Amoghavarsba. The rapid progress made by 
Digambara Jainism late in the ninth and early in the tenth 
century, under the guidance of various notable leaders, iu- 
doding Jinasena and Gunabhadra, who enjoyed the favour 
of more than one monarch, had much to do with the marked 
decay of Buddhism, which daily lost ground, until it almost 
wholly disappeared from the Deccan in the twelfth century. 

The brief reign of Indra III (A.n. 914-16) is signalized by a.d. 9lt- 
his successful attack upon distant Kanauj, and the consequent jjj 

temporary dethronement of Mahipala, king of Panchala, 
the most considerable prince in Northern India. This war 
probably deprived Mahipala of Surashtra and the other 
western provinces which were still under his control at the 
time of the accession of Indra III.‘ 

The war with the Cholas in the reign of Krishna III 
R&ahtrakuta, was remarkable for the death of Kajaditya, 
the Ghola kingi on the field of battle in a.d. 949. Much killed, 
bittmioess was introduced into the wars of this period by the 
hott^ty between the rival religions. Jainism and orthodox 
Hlhd#ttn. 

'liie last of the Biwhtrakuta kings was Kakka II, over- a. n. 973. 

^ C^. /mA, V, 193. k 18). Dr. Fleet erroaeoHsly ascribes 

the "il9iui4atkHi of Wiqralueta to GovUida III. 

“ plates {Sp. Jmf., vtf, 33 < No. 91) t amtt, p. S80. 
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Restora¬ 
tion of the 
Chain- 
kyas. 


Pre¬ 
eminence 
of the 
Rashtra- 
kutas. 


thrown in a.d. 973 by Taila, or Tailapa II, a scion of the 
old Chulukya stock, who restored the family of his ancestors 
to its former glory, and founded the dynasty known as 
tluit of the Chalukyas of Kalyani; which lasted, like that 
^vhich it superseded, for nearly two centuries and a quarter. 
The conquest of Sind by Muhammad son of Kasim, early 
in the eighth century, firmly established the political pre¬ 
dominance of Islam in that province, which wjis separated 
from India proper by the ^ lost river \ the Hakra or Wahindah. 
The Gurjara kingdom of Bhinmal to the east of that river 
was united with that of Kanauj from the beginning of the 
ninth century, and maintained relations of chronic hostility 
with its Muslim neighbours on the west of. the great stream* 


But the Rashtraknta princes found their interest to lie in 
the pursuit of a different policy, and kept up friendly inter¬ 
course with the Arabs, while continually engaged in war with 
the Gurjuras. In consequence of this policy many Muham¬ 
madan r merchants and travellers visited the western region of 
Indiii, of some, bcgliiiiiiig with the merchant Sulaiiiuui 


in the middle of the ninth century, have left a record of their 
observation^,* All these writers agree in stating tliat they 
n\ga:dcd the Balharfi as the greatest sovereign in India. 
They c.Jled the Rashtraknta kings ^Bulhara^ because those 
princes were in the habit of assuming the title Vallabha 
Beloved,^ Bien aime)^ which, in combination with the word 
Rai (prince), was easily corrupted into the form of Balhara*^ 
The tribute of honour paid to the Rashtrakuta kings by 
their Muliamniadan visitors was justified by the achieve¬ 
ments of their period. Although the art displayed at Ellora 
may not be of the highest kind^ the Kailasa temple is one 
of the wonders of the world, a work of which any nation 
might be proud, and an honour to the king under whose 


1 The epithet or title mlmhha^ 
used either singly or in composition 
with a uoun like irl or prithwlf was 
borrowed by the RSshtrakutasfrom 
the preceding dyfiasty* the Cha¬ 
lukyas of Vatfipi. Muhammadan 
authors usually describe a Hindu 
king as Rd% or i2a« Qaz^ 


(1896), vol. i, part ii» p. 909). The 
accounts of the early Arab geewra- 
phers and the historians of Sind 
are translated in Elliot, HkU of 
India^ voL i. Prof. R, G. Bhan- 
darkar was file first* to explain the 
meaning of * Balhaift 
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patronage it Wiis executed. Many other temples were the 
outcome of the royal munidcence^ and Sanskrit literature of 
the artificial type then in fashion was liberally encouraged. 

Taila, the restorer of the Chalukya name^ reigned for a, d. 995. 
twenty-four years, and during that time succeeded in recover- 
ing all the ancient territory of his race, with the exception 
of the Gujarat province. Much of his time wa.s spent in 
fighting Munja, the Pawar (Paramara) Raja of Dluira, who 
claimed the victoiy in six conflicts. Towards the close of 
his reign Taila enjoyed the luxury of revenge. His enemy, 
having crossed the Godavari, which then formed ti\e boundary 
between the two kingdoms, was defeated, taken captive, and 
for a time treated with the courtesy due to his rank. But an 
attempt to escape was visited witli cruel indignities, the 
captive raja being forced to beg from door to door, and 
ultimately beheaded. These events may be dated in 

A. D. 995.^ 

Two yeara later Taila died, and transmitted the crown to ff.A.n.looo. 
his son Satyasraya, during whose reign the Chalukya kingdom by Kaja- 
suffered severely from invasion by the Chola king, Rajaraja '“1“ Choja. 
the Great, who overran the country with a vast host, said 
to number nine hundred thousand men, pillaging and 
slaughtering in a fashion so merciless that even the women, 
children, and Brahmans Avere not spared. 

In A.D. 1062, Somesvara I, who was called Ahavamalla, a, ». lo:i5. 
fought a battle at Koppam, on the Tungahhatlra, in which 
Rajadhiraja, the then reigning Chola king, lost his life.'® 
Somesvara also claims the honour of liaving stormol both 
DbarS in Malwa and KSnchl in the south, and of having 
defeated Kama, the valiant king of Chedi. 

In A. D. 1068, Somesvara, being seized by an incurable fever, a. V;. 
put an end to his sufferings by drowning himself in the Tunga- 
bhadra river, while reciting his faith in Siva. Suicide in 
such circumstances is authorized by Hindu custom, and more 

^ Ant$, p. S95. 105!^ is determined by Prof. Kiel- 

* Dr. Fleet, anparently in error, horn. Koppam on the Tungabha- 
dates thebattiemKoppam'shortly dra, not me village of the same 
before the 90th January, 1060 ’ name on the PalSr, seems to be the 
(^Katiareu I>yn., p. 441). The date site of the battle. 
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than one instance is on record of rajas having terminated 
their existence in a similar manner. 

Vikramaditya or Vikramanka, the hero of Bilhana’s 
historical poem, who deposed his brother Somesvara II, and 
came to the throne in a.d. 1076, reigned for half a century in 
tolerable, though not unbroken, peace. He is recorded to 
have captured Kanchi, and late in his reign was engaged 
in a serious struggle with Vishnu, the Hoysala king of 
Ddrasamudra in Mysore. Vikramanka considered his achieve- 
ments sufficiently notable to justify him in establishing 
a new era, running from A.it. 1076, called after his name, 
but it never came into general use. His capital Kalyana, 
the modern Kalyaui in the Ni/am^s dominions, which had 
been founded by Somesvara I, was the residence of the 
celebrated jurist Vijnanesvara, author of the Mitakshara, the 
chief authority on Hindu law outside of Bengal.* 

After the death of Vikramanka, the Chalukya power 
declined; and in the course of the years a.». 1156-63, 
during toe reign of Taila III, the commander-in-chief, 
Bijjala or Vijjana, Kalachurya, revolted and obtained posses¬ 
sion of the kingdom, which was held by him and his sons 
until A.D. 1183, when the Chalukya prince, Somesvara IV, 
succeeded in recovering a portion of his ancestral dominions 
from the successoi-s of Bijjala. But be was not strong 
enough to resist the attacks of encroaching neighbours; and 
in the course of a few years the greater part of his kingdom 
had been absorbed by the Yadavas of Devagiri on the west^ 
and the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra on the south. The end 
of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana may be dated in 
A.D. 1190, after which time the rajas of the line ranked 
merely as petty chiefs. 

The brief reign of Bijjala, the usurping rebel, which 
terminated by abdication in a.d. 1167, Avas marked by a 
religious revolution effected by a revival of the cult of Siva 
and the foundation of a new sect, the Vira Saivas, or 
Lingfi,yats, which is a power to this day. Bijjala wai^a Jain; 

' See Introduction to BUhler'a edition of the VUeramiMadmt^rUa, 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1676. 
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and, according to one version of the legend, he Avantonly 
blinded two holy men of the Lingayat sect, and was assas¬ 
sinated in consequence in the year a.d. 1167, The blood of 
the saints proved, as usual, to be the seed of the church, 
which had been founded by Basava, the Brahman minister of 
Bijjala. But in other legends the tale is told quite differently, 
and the truth of the matter seems to be past finding out. 

There is, however, no doubt that the rise of the Lingayats 
dates from the time of Bijjala. The members of the sect, 
who are especially numerous in the Kanarcse districts, 
worship Siva in his phallic form, reject tlic authority of the 
Vedas, disbelieve in the doctrine of re-birth, object to child- 
marriage, approve, of the re-marriage of widows, and cherish 
an- intense aversion to Brahmans, notwithstanding the fa<!t 
that the founder of their religion was himself a Brahman. 

The growth of this new sect, which secured numerous Demy of 
adherents among the tradiiig classes, up to that time the 
main strength of both Buddhism and Jainism, checked the Buddhism, 
progress of the latter religion, and drove another nail iiiU) 
the coffin of Buddhism, the existence of which in the Deccan 
is rarely traceable later than the first half of the twelfth 
century.^ 

During tlie twelfth and thirteenth centuries, chiefs belong- The Iloy- 
ing to a family or clan named Iloysala, or Poysala, attained dynasty 
considerable power in the Mysore country. TIk' first notable ^Ddrasa- 
independent prince of this line was Bittideva, or Biitiga 
(about A.i). 1111 to 1141), who established his capital at 
Ddrasamudru, the modern IlulebicI, famous for the fine 
temple which excited Mr. Fergusson^s entimsiastic admira¬ 
tion. During the early years of his reign the Jain religion 

enjoyed high fitvoui* under the protection of his uiinistn 

Gangaraja, and the Jain temples, which had been destroyed 
by the orthodox Chola invaders, were restored; but the king 
himself was converted to Vishnuism, under the iiiflueiice of 
the celebrated reformer, Ramanuja, and the magnificent 

' There are numerous^references rous followers of Buddha in ^aka 
to Buddhism in the Achdrcuidra. 1076’ (a.d. 1154) (Pathak, hid, 

^‘This clearly shows that in the Ant,t 1012, p. 89). 

Kanarese country there were numc- 

1626 f 
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buildings at Belnr and Halebid testify to the zeal and good 
taste which he devoted to the serving of his new relipon,' 
On his conversion he assumed the name of Vishnu-vardhana^ 
or Vishnu, by which he is best known. Vishnu boasts in his 
records of numerous conquests, and claims to have defeated 
the rajas of the Chola, Pandya, and Chera kingdoms in the 
south. About the year a.d. 12/23, one of his successors, 
Narasimlia II, who was then in alliance with .the Cholas, 
actually occupied Trichinopoly.® 

Vislinu’s grandson, Vira-Ballala, in the course of a long 
reign extended his dominions widely to the north of Mysore, 
and was specially proud of having defeated the Yadavas of 
Devagiri, whose kingdom lay to the north, in a.d. 1191-2. 
His conquests made the Hoysalas the dominant power in 
Southern India, including the southern parts of the Deccan 
table-land. 

The dynasty continued to be powerful until a.d. 1310, 
when the Muhammadan generals, Malik Kafur and Khwaja 
liaji entered the Hoysala kingdom, laid it waste, captured 
the reigning raja, and despoiled his capital, which was finally 
destroyed by a Muslim force in a.d. 1326 or 1327, The 
raja's sor is mentioned as a local chief in records a few 
years later in d; .tc. 

The Yadava kings of Devagiri were descendants of feuda¬ 
tory iio!)les of the Chalukya kingdom. The territory which 
tliey acquired, lying between Devagiri (Daulatabad) and 
Nfisik, was known as Sevana or Senna. The first of the 
Yadava line to attain a position of importance was Bhillama, 
who was killed in battle by the Hoysala chief in a.d. 1191. 

The most powerful raja was Singhana {acc, A. n. 1210), 
who invaded Gujarat atid other countries/ and established 
a short-lived kingdom almost rivalling in extent the realms 
of the Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas. 

* Fergusson and MeaduwH Taylor* S. K. Aiyangar has given a good 
Architecture in DJutrwdrayidMysore^ account of the Hoysalas in bis 
atlas folio (Murray* 1866). For lecture ‘The Making of Mysore* 
much detailed information about (Madras. 1905)* reprinted in.ancuaf 
Vishnu's reign and buildings, see India^ 1911. 

Mr. Rice’s Introduction Cam, , * Ep, Jnd, , vii, 169. 

vol. V, p. i, especially p. xxxvl. Mr. 
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The Yadava dynasty, like that of the Hoysalas, was de- a.d. i^s 4. 
stroyed by the Muhammadans. When Ala-ud-din, Sultan of SulUi!^ 
Delhi, crossed the Narmada, the northern frontier of the 
Yadava kingdom, in 1S94, the reigning raja, Uamachandra, 
was obliged to surrender, and to ransom his life by payment 
of an enormous amount of treasure, which is said to have 
included six hundred maunds of pearls, two maunds of 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, and so forth. 

When the Sultanas incursion was repeated by Malik Kafur a.d. I 30 i>. 
in A.D. 1309, Ramachandra again refrained from opposition, 
and submitted to the invader. He was the last independent 
Hindu sovereign of the Deccan. In wide territories to the 
south of the Krishna (Kistna), the kingdom of Vijayanagar, 
founded in a.d. 1336, maintained the traditions of Hindu 
polity in unsurpassed splendour until 1566, when it was 
overwhelmed by a coalition of Muhaniinadan princes. 

After Ramachandra’s death, his son-in-law, Harapala, a. d. 1318. 
stirred up a revolt against the foreigners in 131S, hut, being Yadava 
defeated^ was flayed alive and decapitated. Thus miserably tlyuasty, 

ended the Yadava linc.^ 

The celebrated Sanskrit writer, Hemadri, popularly known Hcmadri. 
as Hemadpant, flourished during the reigns of Ramachandra madpant. 
and his predecessor, Mahadeva. He devoted himself chiefly 
to the systematic redaction of Hindu religious practices and 
observances, and with this object compiled important works 
upon Hindu sacred law. He is alleged, althougli erroneously, 
to have introduced a form of current script, the Modi, from 
Ceylon;® and has given a valuable historical sketch of his 
patrons’ dynasty in the introduction to one of his books. 


^ The latest information about 
the Hoysala and Ysdava dynasties 
will be found in Rice. Mymre and 
Coarg from the Inscriptions^ 190D. 

^ The Modi script really was in¬ 
vented or introduced by BSlAji 


AvajT, Secretary of State to Sivuji, 
the celebrated Maratha chieflain, 
who died in 1S80 (B. A. Gupte, 
Ind. Ant, 1905, p. 97. Sir G. Grier¬ 
son gives the alphabet in Linguistic 
Survey, vol. vii, p. 90). 
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APPENDIX P 


Thk Principal Dynasties ok the Deccan^ 


/. The Chaluhya Kings of Valapi a, a, .'>50—758. 


Sfirid/ 

No. 

Nafne. 


Known epigraphic 
daten. 

I 

Pulake^in I (Satya.4raya, Hana- 
vikraina, Valiabha) 

5.50 

Nil. (The title or 
epithet valiabha 
is used some¬ 
times alone, 

sometimes in 

composition with 
(Sr?, &c.) 

11 

Kirtivarinan I (Valiabha, Raiia- 
parakruma, &c.') 

566-T 

57B 

1 )i 

MangalCv^a (Valiabha, Kana- 
vikranLa, &c.) 

597-8 

601 2 

IV 

Fulakesiii II (Valiabha, Satya- 

608 

612, 631; crowned 


Sriya, 6cc.) 

[fnlerrup- 
tion from 
61^ to 655] 

609 

V 

Vikramaditya I (Valiabha, 
Satyasraya, &c.) 

655 

659 

VI 

Vinayaditya (Satya^raya, Val- 
labha, &c.) 

6SJ 

689, 691, 692, 694 

VI1 

Vnayaditya (Satya^raya, &c.) 

696 

699, 700, 705, 709 

vm 

Vikrainaditya 11 (Anivarita,&c.) 

733 

735 (?) 

IX 

Kirtivarman II (Nripasimharaja, 
&c.) 

1 

746 

754, 757. (In 753 
the Rashtrakuta 
conquest occur¬ 
red, and Kirtivar- 
man sank to the 
level of a local 
raja) 


' Only the main lines are shown, 
coHateral and local branches being 
omitted. The lists now ^ven are 
abstracted from those published 
Prof. Kielhorn in li'p. Ind., viii, 


. ii (1006}y and begin with the 
founder of each dynasty, not 
witli the semi'-my thical names head* 
ing the genealogies. 
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//. The RdshttakTUa Kings of Mdnj^akheta {^IdlkhefJ)^ a. d, IdS- .073. 


Serial 

No, 


Name, 

t 


I 

n 


Dantidurga (Khadg^valoka, &c) 
Krishna 1 (Akalavarsha, &c.) 


III 

IV 


V 

VI 

VII 

VIIT 

IX 

X 
XI 
XTI 

XIII 

XIV 


Govinda II (Prabhiitavarslm, 6cc.) 
Dhruva (Nirupama, iSrivallablia, 
borrowed from the Chalukyas, 

&C.') 

Govinda III (Prabhutavarsha, 

&c.) 

Amoghavarsha I (Nripatuiiga, 
&c.) 

Krishna 11 (Krishnavailabha* &c.) 
Indra III (Nityavarsha, &c.) 
Amoghavarsha 11 
Govinda IV (Suvarnavarslia,&c.) 
Amoghavarsha III (Baddiga, &c.) 
Krishna III (Kannara, &c.) 
KhoHiga (Nityavarsha, &c.) 
Kakka II (Kakkalla, &c.) 


ylpproxi- 
mate date 

ofAcO. A.l). 

Knomi epigraphk 
dates. 

1 

7.^ j 

758 

7(>0 j 

770 (Govinda uuea- 
rttja) 

rT5 i 

7T9 

780 

783 (Jain IJnri- 

j 

1 


■JOS j 

791, 801, 808, 813 

81. '> 1 

817-77 

1 

8S0 ‘ 

902- ] 1 

912 

914., 91G 

916-7 1 

Nil 

917 

918-33 

985 ! 

Nil 

910 

940-61 

965 : 

971 

972 

972,973. (Restora- 
; tion of Chalu- 
kyas by Talla in 

1 913) 


Ill, The Ckaluk^a Kings of Katyaai {Kalydnn^ a.d. 073-1190. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

1 Name, 

Approxi¬ 
mate date 

1 Known e-pigraphie 
{ dates. 


afAcr.\Ay. 

1 

I 

Taila 11 (Tailapa, Ahavamalla, 
&c.) 

973 

i 993-97 

1 

11 

Satya^raya (Sattiga, &c,) 

997 

1 1002, 1008 

III 

Vikramaditya V (Tribhuvaiia- 
malla) 

Jaya^iriiha 11 (JagadekamaLla I) 

1009 ! 

! 1009 

j 

IV 

1016 * 

! 1018 (?)-1010 

V 

Somc^vara 1 (Ahavamalla, &(*.) 

1012 

; 1044-68 

VI 

Some^vara 11 (Bhuvanaikariialla) 

1075 

1 1071-5 

VII 

Vikramaditya VI (Vikramarka, 
&<*.') 

1075-6 

1077-1125 

VIIT 

SomeSvarc^111 (Bhulokainalla) ; 

1125 6 

1128. 1130 

IX 

Perma-Jagadekamalla 11 ! 

1138 

1139, 1U9 

X 

Taila HI (Tailapa, Trailokya- ' 
maila* dec.) 1 

1149 

1154, 1155 

XI 

1 

Some^vara IV (Tribhuvana- 
malla, Ike.) 

1 

f 

1162 

1 

! 

1 

1181,1189, (Usurp¬ 
ation of Bijjala 
Kalachurya in 
1156-62; he ab¬ 
dicated in 1167, 
his descendants 
continuing until 
i 1183 as rivals of 
SornciSvara IV; 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE KINGDOMS OF THE SOUTH 
SECTION I 
The ^ Three Kingdoms ’ 

The Tamil SouTHKRN India, as distinguished from the plateau of the 
country, which it is separated by tlie Krishna (Kistna) 

and Tungabliadra rivers, has a character of its own, and a 
history generally independent of that of the rest of India. 
This extensive region may be described in modern terms as 
consisting of the Madras Presidency, excluding the ^ Northern 
Circars^ Districts of Vizagapatam and Gan jam, and with the 
addition of the native states of Mysore, Cochin, and Travan- 
.:ore. It is essentially the land of the Tamil race and speech, 
eij d accordingly the greater portion of it was know n in ancient 
times as T imilakam, or the Tamil country. Tl)e earliest 
tradition fixi‘d the northern boundary of Tamilakam on the 
e'ast coast at Piilicat, a little above Madras, and on the w^est 
coast at tlie White Rock near Badagara, to the south of 
Mahe, the frontier line between those two points passing 
round by the hill of Venkata or Tirupathi, 100 miles to 
the north-west of Madras, and then inclining southwards 
to Badagara,' liUter traditions extended the north-eastern 
boundary as far as Nellore on the N. Pennar river,* and the 
north-western limit to tlie Chandragiri river south of Manga¬ 
lore.’* This chapter is concerned only with the Tamil states 
and the Pallava dynasty. The dynasties of Mysore have been 
treated in Chapter XV, being closely connected with tlie 
kingdoms of the Deccan plateau. 

Damirike The Greek geographer Ptolemy, who wrote his treatise 
rtolerny. J^bout A.». 140, was well acquainted with Southern India, 

^ The Tamih Eighteen Hundred * The Chandragiri is thebouadary 

Ymrs JgOf pp. 10, 17. between Kerala and the Tuliiva 

“ Elliot, Vfnns of Southern India, country, 

p. 108. 
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which he coiled Dainirike, a good transliteration of Tamilakani, 
r and I being interchangeable^ but unfortunately corrupted 
in the manuscripts into the unmeaning form Limyrike, owing 
to the frequent confusion between A and A.* In his time 
one language only, the Tamil, was spoken over the whole 
area; Malay3.Iam, now the speech of Malabar, not having 
been developed as a separate tongue until some centuries 
later. Thq population comprised vario\is elements, of which 
the Villavar, or bowmen (Bhils), and Minavar, or fishermen 
(Minas), are supposed to have been the most ancient. Tlie 
Tamils seem to be later immigrants. 

The early Tamil poetical literature, dating, according to Ancient 
competent expert opinion, from the first three centuries of 
the Christian era, gives a vivid picture of the state of society 
at that period. The Tamils had developed an advanced 
civilization of their own, wholly independent of Northern 
India. Immigrants from the North, who had settled at 
Madura and some other cities, sought to introduce Hindu 
jiutioiis of caste and ccrciuonlul, but met with much oppo' 
sition, and the caste system, which for many centuries past 
has been observed with special strictness in the South, was 
then inchoate and imperfect.® The prevailing religion was a 
fornj of ^ demon-worship ’, which still survives under neu’ 
names. For example, the most powerfid demoness of the 
southern races, Kottavai, ‘ the Victorious,^ has now taken her 
place in the Hindu pantheon as Umii or Durga, the consort 
of Siva.® 

In addition to the three principal kingdoms, which will be inter- 
described presently, about a hundred and twenty more or 
less independent chieftains shared the government of tiu; 
country, and indulged in unceasing internecine wars, waged 


’ Ptoleniy, bk. vii, ch, 1, 85; 
transl. McCrindle, Ind. Ant., xUi, 
387. The Peutingerian Tables cor¬ 
rectly give the name as Darairike 
{Ini. Ant., vHi, 144). 

* The Tamils H^hteen Hundred 
Years Aga,japl 3,10, 39. 

* Pope,'Extracts from Tamil 
Purra-porul Venha-Molai, and the 


Parra-nanniirru {J. It. A. S., 1899, 
p. 242). Dr. Pope was not sodecided 
in opinion concerning the early date 
of tlie literature as South Indian 
scholars are, but subsequent dis¬ 
cussion seems to establish the high 
antiquity of the great classical 
works in Tamil. 
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exceptional ferocity by the agency of the aboriginal 
tribesmen, whose representatives, the Maravar, Kallar, and 
others, still form an important and turbulent element in the 
}M)pnlation. ^These desolating wars’, Dr. Pope observes, 
^account for the multitudes of deserted strongholds whose 
ruins are yet to be seen, and for the comparative sparseness 
of the population at the period when authentic history 
begins.’ 

Religion. The aboriginal ‘devil worship’, exposed to tlie persistent 
attacks of the three northern religions—Jainism, Buddhism, 
and Hinduism—was gradually forced into the background, 
and constrained to veil itself behind the names and forms of 

Jainism, the more respectable faiths. The introduction of Jainism into 
the South w'as effected, according to Jain tradition, by a body 
of emigrants who were driven out of the North from their 
homes by the pressure of a twelve years’ famine, in the reign 
of Cliandragupta Maiirya. The event is assigned by some 
authorities to .‘109 n.c. Tlie stningers settled at Sravana 
lie’gola in Mysore, where their sainted leader, Bhudrabfl.hu, 
starved himself to death in the approved Jain manner. The 
present head of the ancient Jain settlement at Sravana Belgola 
claims to be the successor of Bhadrabahu and is recognized 
as the pontiff of all the Jains of Southern India. The story 
is associated, as we have seen (aw/e, p. 146), with statements 
concerning the lust days of Chandragupta Maurya which are 
discredited by some and accepted by other critics. Whatever 
may be the truth concerning the alleged abdication and 
suicide of the Maurya emperor, no sufficient reason seems to 
exist for rejecting the tradition of the Jain immigration, 
which hn.nght the religion of Mnhavim to the South half 
a century before Buddhist missionaries appeared. Samprati, 
a grandson of Asoka, is said to have been converted by 
Suhastin, and to have sent many missionaries to preach 
Jainism in the Peninsula, where his creed undoubtedly secured 
•such wide acceptance that Mr. Rice is justified in affirming 
that during the first millennium of the Christian era Jainism 
may be regarded as having been the predominant religion of 
Mysore. Nor w'as it confined to Mysore j it spread every- 
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where more or less.^ In the Pandya country the decline of 
Jainism began in the seventh century, but the religion con¬ 
tinued to flourish in Mysore and the Deccan for ages after 
that time. 

The effective importation of Buddhism undoubtedly was the Buddhism. 
M'ork of Asoku’s brother Mahendra and the other missionaries 
sent out by the great proselytizing emperor in the middle of 
the third ce.ntury b. c. {anle, p. 184). The imperial religion does 
not seem to have become at any time the dominant creed 
of the South, although it attained a considerable amount of 
popularity during several centuries. In the seventli century 
of the Christian era it was dying out, overshadowed by both 
Jainism and Hinduism. After that date those two faiths 
almost exclusively disputed the field, often witli great bitter¬ 
ness and ferocity. The early southern Buddhism ignored 
caste, but the mysterious and insidious power of the Brahman- 
ical organization was too much for it, and won the day. 

The rules of caste are now enforced in the So\ith with far 
greater rigour than in the North. It is not possible to follow 
the subject further in this place, but it is safe to affirm that 
there is room for a very interesting book on the history of 
the conflict of religions in the Tamil and Kanarese country. 

Slavery is said to have been unknown among the ancient No 
Tamils. The statement of Megastlicnes that 'it was a great 
thing that all Indians were free, no slave existing in India ’ groat as- 
(crt/e, pp. 100 »., 178 n.), probably was based on a rash gcnei'a- 
lization made from information which may ha\'c been strictly 
true for parts of the South.® His strange enumcr:it,ion of the 
seven classes of the population, usually mistranslated' castes’, 
as being (1) pliilosophers, (2) .*igriculturists, (3) herd.smen, 
shepherds, and graziers; (4) artisans ami traders, (5) the mili¬ 
tary, (6) the overseers, and (7) the councillors {unic, p. 134 w.), 
may be compared with the list of the ' five great assemblies ’, 

^ For Jain historical traditions, writers; also Ricc,_ Myuyra and 
with varying systems of chronology, CWr«/ from the Inseription*. 

see Jacobi in 8.B. E., vol. xxli, * Ihe statement is not true If 
and many articles in tlie Indian applied to Malabar or Kerala 
AnEquary, voM. ii, ix, xi, xiii, xvii, (Dubois, Hindu Mannert, (hutimt, 

XX, and xxi, by Hoemle and other and Ceremoum, by Beauchamp, 

third ed., p. 56). 
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which checked the autocracy of Tamil kings, and com¬ 
prised the people, priests, astrologers, physicians, and 
ministers.^ 

War and The frequency and savagery of the internecine wars 

peace. described in the old literature might seem to justify the 
opinion that the arts of peace and the amenities of ciyil life 
must have been wholly neglected in the ancient Tamil states. 
But such an inference would be erroneous, for there is no 
doubt that poetry and other refined arts were carried to a 
high degree of excellence, and that the dwellers in the cities, 
at all events, enjoyed all the luxuries which wealth could 
purchase. In this matter, too, an observation of Mega- 
sthenes helps us to understand the apparent contradiction 
between a state of incessant war and the existence of a rich 
trading and agricultural community of peaceful citizens. 

‘ The second class \ the Greek ambassador noted, ‘ consists 
«ii the husbandmen, who form the bulk of the population, 
and are in disposition most mild and gentle. They are 
exempted from military service, and cultivate their lands 
lunlisturbed by fear. They never go to t»)wn, either to take 
part 1:1 its tumults, or for any other purpose. It therefore 
not uiifrcoccntly iiappeiis that at the same time, and in the 
same part of the country, men may be seen drawn up in array 
of battle, and fighting at the risk of their lives, while other 
men close at hand are ploughing and digging in perfect 
security, having these, soldiers to protect them.’ 

I'liis pretty picture may be a little overdrawn, although we 
may accept as true the statement that in the India known to 
Megasthenes the fighting ordinarily was dune by professional 
soldiera, who interfered little with the work of the harmless 
and necessary peasant. The fortified towns too, as a rule, 
were protected by their gates and walls from the injuries 
of w’ur, and only on rare occasions suffered the horrors of a 
sack. Thus it was possible for the Tamils, like the mediaeval 
Florentines and Pisans, to have their fill of fighting and still 
pay a close attention to careful farming and lucrative trade. 

Pepper, Tamil Land had the good fortune to possess three precious 


' Th» Tatnilt Hundred Years Ago, pp. 108,114. 
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PEPPER, PEARLS, AND BERYLS 

commodities not procurable elsewhere, namely, pepper, pearls, 
and beryls. Pepper fetched an enormous price in tiie markets 
of Europe, and was so highly prized that when Alaric the 
Goth levied his war indemnity from Rome, in A, D. 409, his 
terms included the delivery of 3,000 pounds of pepper.^ The 
pearl fishery of the southern sea, which still is productive 
and valuable, had been worked for untold ages, and always 
had attracted a crowd of foreign merchants. The beryl or 
aquamarine gem, which, as Pliny truly observed, is closely 
related to the emerald, was highly esteemed by both Indians 
and Romans, and often furnished material for the choicest 
achievements of the engraver^s art. Its scarcity, except in 
India, tempted clever Indian forgers to fabricate imitations 
made from I’ock-crystal. Three Indian mines are recorded, 
namely, (1) Punnatsv, where Ptolemy noted that beryl was 
found, close to Kittur on the Kabbani river, v tributary of the 
Kaviri (Cauvery) in the south-west of Mysore; (2) Patliyur 
or Pattiuli, 40 miles ESE. from the. town of Coimbatore, 
where a mine was worked successfully as late as 1820; and 
(3) Vaniyambadi, in the north-eastern corner of the Salem 
District, not far from the Kolar gold-field. The large and 
numerous hoards of Roman gold coins found in the districts 
•where the mines were situated, testify to the activity of ancient 
commerce in the gems of Southern India. Tlie fact that the 
mineral corundum, a variety of the ruby and sappliire, found 
abundantly in Salem and Coimbatore, bears a purely Tamil 
name (kurrandam), affords another indication of the famili¬ 
arity of ancient Europe with the products of the Indian gem 
mines.* 

» Gibbon, eh. x»xi. - of nov^yara, wliioh in the second 

* References for the beryl trade edition 1 wrongly identified wiU» 

are s nmrvA.Ta h p 0^pv\Kot, Pa<i|yur, following SeweH, is due 
Ptolemy, G$Mr., Bk. vii, ch. i, to Mr. Lewis Rice. Ptolemy s 
86. transl. in Ind. Ant., xiii,867; namc,Po«n«ofa.isnna<curatetran- 
Pliny, JliH. Nat., Bk. xxxvil, ch. scription of Pimnaja (al. Pun^u 
V: Walhouse, * Aquamarina Gems, or Punnaijn), an ancient principality 

Ancient and Modem ’, Ind. Ant., v, mentioned in an early inscription, 

337, with a full account of the perhaps of the fifth or sixth cen- 
PadiyOr mine. . The mine at VSni- tury, and a^ in the Brihatkat^ 
yamradi rests on the authority of kofa ot Harishenaj datra 
Mr. R." Sewell (/. B. A. S., 1904, KittOr. a vfilage on ^e Kabbani 
p. 695). The correct Ucntification river, a tributary of the Kilviri 
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The Tamil states maintained powerful navies^ and were 
visited freely by ships fi*om both east and west, which brought 
merchants of various races eager to buy the pearls, pepper, 
beryls, and other choice commodities of India, and to pay for 
them with the gold, silver, and art ware of Europe. The 
Homan aureus circulated in Southern India as freely us the 
English sovereign now passes on the continent of Europe, 
and Roman bron/e small change, partly imported ^nd partly 
minted at Madura, was commonly used in the bazaai^.' 
There is good reason to believe that considerable colonies of 
Roman subjects engaged in trade were settled In Southern 
India during the first two centuries of our era, and that 
European soldiers, described as ^powerful Yavanas, dumb 
Mlechchhas [barbarians], clad in complete armour,^ acted as 
bodA'guards to Tamil kings, while ‘ the beautiful large ships 
of the Yavanas^ lay off Muziris (Cranganore) to receive the 
crugocs of pepper paid for by Roman gold. It is even 
atat d, and no doubt truly, that a temple dedicated to Augustus 
existed at Muziris, Another foreign (Yuvana) colony was 
settled at Kavlripaddanam, or Piihilr, a busy port situated on 
the eastern coast at the mouth of the northern brancli of tlie 
ivaviri (Cauvery) river, Botli town and liarbour disappeared 
long since, and now lie buried under vast mounds of sand.'^ 
The poems tell of the importation of Yavana wines, lamps, 
and vases, and their testimony is coiifinned by the discovery 
in the Nilgiri megalitliic tombs of numerous bronze vessels 
similar to those known to have been produced in Europe 
during the early centuries of the Christian era, and by the 
statement? of the Periplus.^ 


(Cauvery), in the south-west of 
Mysore, represents Klttliipura or 
Kirtipura, the ancient capital of tlie 
Punnata State (bicc, Mysore and 
Coory from Ika ingenpiiang (1900), 
pp. 4, 10; Ind, Ant; xil, 13; xviii, 
306;. Fuli details about the mines of 
corundum in Balfour, C^dop; s.v. 

Sewell, * Roman G>ins round in 
India/ /?. A. S; 1904, pp, 691- 
037, a valuable article. See especi¬ 
ally pp. (i09<-13, 

^ According to Mr. S. K. Aiycn- 


gar, the destruction took place in 
the first quarter of tlie tltird century 
after Christ et tlie latest 
* The Tumyg Eighteen Hvndred 
Years Ago^ pp, 16, 5?6, 31, 36, 38. 
Puhfir is also written Pugftr or 
Pukfir. The * Peutingerkn Ta¬ 
bles*, a collection of ancient maps 
believed todate from about A. n. 996 
(ed. Scherb, 1733; Jifaimert, Lein- 
zig, 1894; Charles Ruelens, Bitissds, 
1804; Walker, On the T(dmla Peu- 
tifigeriamt Cambridge, 1B83» in 
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S<) far aa I can judge^ the scholars who maintain the early Early 
date of the best Tamil poems arc right, and the Augustan 
age’ of Tamil literature may he placed in the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. One authority would assign 
it to the first century, but tiie wider limits indicated may 
be aecepted with some confidence.^ Other arts besides 
poetry were cultivated with success, including music, the 
drama, painting, and sculpture; but the statues and pictures 
apparently were executed in perishable materials, and have 
wholly vanished. The plays are said to have been of two 
kinds—the Tamil or indigenous, in numerous varieties, which 
permitted the insertion of love scenes; and the Aryan or 
northern, which.were more formal, and restricted to eleven 
stock subjects. 

Such was the state of civilization in the three Dravidian or The 
Tamil kingdoms of the South during the early centuries 
of tlie Christian cra^ when they are disclosed dimly 
view in the pages of the ancient native literature and the 
scanty notices of Greek and Homan authors^ as supplemented 
by a few archaeological and nuuiLsmatic observations. With 


Cambridge Antiqtiarian Socieiy\s and malabathnini of which their 
Gommunirations^ voL v, p, 937), are lading consistsA full list of ox- 
the autliority for tlie temple of ports and imports is then given. 
Augustus at Muziris, which is in- Malabathrum was not 

dicated on the map by a rough betel \ as Mr. McCrindle erro- 
sketchof a building marked * tempi. neously supposed, but the leaves of 
augusti inserted beside ‘ JVIuziris \ diiferent specie.s of Cinnamomum, 

The identification of Muziris with especially 6'. Zeylanicum (Sehoff, 

Cranganore is well established. Ka- transL of IWiplm^ p. 81; with 

viripad^nam « Puhar; = K^kantlii references). The massa^TC at Alex- 

(KakandTofBharhutinscriptionjNo. andria, perpetrated in 915 by Cara- 
101, Tnd^ AnLt xxi, 935); =■ Ka- calla, .stopped mo.st of the direct 

mara iPeriplue, ch. 60, Ind. Ant^ trade between that port and India 

viii, 149); « Khaberis {PtoUmpj (.f.<8., 1907, p. 95i). 

Bk. vii, ch. 1.13. Ind, vii. 40: i Gover was of opinion that 

xiii, For the bronze vessels Tiruvalluva, the fatuous author of 

see the collection in the Britisli the Kural {Cunil)^ * probably 

Museum, and the labels on the nourished about the tliird (!cntury 

specimens; /nd.-41905, ^299; of our era* {Thn Falk-soiuju of 

Breeks» An Account of the Primi- Southern India^ 1879, p. 217), Mr. 

tfpe Tribes and Monuments of the Gover penetrated into the Hindu 

irdagirvi^ London, 1873; Foote, mind perhaps more deeply than 

Caial. Prehist, Antlq. Madras any other European writer, and 

Musmm^ 1901, pis. x-xiii. The any one desirous of understanding 

PanpW(ch* 56), states that * ships Southern India should read, if 

whi& frequent these ports are of possible, his admirable book, which, 

a large size, on account of the great unfortunately, is now scarce, 

amount and bulkiness of the pepper 
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the exception of the Asoka edicts^ the Bhattiprolu casket 
inscriptions, and a small number of other records, cpigraphic 
testimony does not go back so far. General tradition 
recognized the existence of three important kingdoms, and 
only three, in the Tamil country—namely, the Pandya, Chola, 
and Cliera or Kerala. The poet sings:— . 

The pleasant Tamil lands possess 
For boundary the ocean wide, 

The heaven, where tempests loud sway not. 

Upon their brow rests as a crown. 

Fertile the soil they till and wide: 

Three kings with mighty hosts this land divide.* 

Asoka calls the Chera realm by the name of Kcralaputra, 
‘ son of Kerala which appears in corrupt forms in Pliny’s 
work and the Penj/lus, and he adds a fourth name, Satiya- 
pntra, not recorded elsowhcit'. A probable, though unproved, 
conjecture identifies this last kingdom with the Tuluva 
coiinf y on the western coast, to the nortii of Kerala or 
^^ulabal^ Mangalore is tlio centre of the Tiiluva country, 
in which Tulu, a language allied to Kanurese, is s^xiken. 
Position The Pandya kingdom, as defined by tradition, extended 
Pandya north and south from the Southern Vellaru river (Pudu- 
kingdoni. kottai) to Cape Comorin, and east and tvest from the Coro¬ 
mandel coast to the ‘great highway’, the Achchhankovil 
Pass leading into Southern Kerala, or Travancore; and thus 
was nearly co-extensivc with tiic existing Districts of Madura 
and Tinnevelly. At times it included the southern part of 
Travancore. 

^sitionof According to the most generally received traditions, the 
Chola country (Cholamaudalam) was bounded on the north 
by the Pennar, and on the south by the Southern Vell&ru 
river; or, in other words, it extended along the eastern, or 
Coromandel, coast from Nellore to Pudukottai, wh«* it 
abutted on the Pandya territory. On the west it extended 
to the borders of Coorg. The limits thus defined include 
Madras and several other British districts on the east, as 
well as the greater part of the Mysore State*. Bat the 

> Pura^nnriru, No, 35, In Tam, Ant,, voL I, No. S, p. 40. 
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ancient literature does not carry the Tamil Land farther 
north than Pulicat and the Venkata or Tirupathi Hill^ 100 miles 
to the north-west of Madras. On the other hand^ in the 
seventh century^ the Chola country, as known to Hiuen 
Tsang, was a small territory, nearly coincident mth the 
Cudd^^}ah District, and did not extend to the south, Chola- 
inandalam, or the Coromandel coast, called Dnivida by the 
pilgrim, w^s then in the hands of the Pallava kings, whose 
capital was at Kanchi (Conjceveram) 45 miles WSW. from 
the city of Madras. 

Scholars arc no>v agreed that Chcra and Kerala are 
only variant forms of the one word.^ The name of Kerala Keraja 

is still well remembered, and there is no doubt that the kingdom, 
ancient kingdom so called was equivalent to the Southern 
Konkans or Malabar coast, comprising the present Makihar 
District with Travancore and Cochin. 'I’lie southern portion 
of Travancore, known as Ven or Venadu, m;is attached to 
the Pandya kingdom in the first century after Christ. In 
later times the Cliera kingdom included the Koiigu country, 
the modern Coimbatore District with the southern part of 
Salem, but it is doubtful whether or not such was the 
case in early days. Generally, Kenda means the rugged 
region of the Western Ghfifs south of the Cliandragiri river. 

Of course, the boundaries of the three kingdoms varied much 
from time to time. 

From about the fourth to the eighth century tlic Pallava 
dynasty plays a great part in the history of Soutliorn India. 

But there was no Pallava country with traditional limits. 

The Pallava domination^ while it lasted, extended in degrees 
varying from time to time over all the three ancient king¬ 
doms, the extent of such domination being in proportion 
to the vigour of the Pallava chiefs and the weakness of 
their rivals. This fact seems to indicate that the Pallavas, 
like the Marathas, were a predatory clan, tribe, or caste, 

Cheralam means * mountain~range\ 
and so is equivalent to Malabar 
(Pundit D. Savariroyan in Tamilian 
No. 1, pp. 69-71). 


1 K^ala is the Kanarese form 
of the Tamil The country 

was anciently called Chcralam or 
Cberala-nfi^Ut and the kings were 
Cherapadan or Cherabirum-Porrai, 
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which rose to power by violence, and superimpoaed ita 
authority upon the rajas of the territorial kingdoms. The 
tradition of the Pallava rule is faint, and the existence of the 
dynasty was unknown to European scholars until 1840, when 
the discovery of a copper-plate inscription drew their atten¬ 
tion to the subject.^ Since then many similar discoveries 
have been effected, and much progress has been made in 
the reconstruction of the dynastic framework of Pallava 
history. The origin and affinities of the Pallavas remain 
obscure. 

In the following sections of this chapter an attempt will 
be made to give an outline of the political history, so far 
as it is known, of the three Tamil kingdoms, the position 
and character of which have been described, and also of 
the intrusive dynasty of the Pallavas. But the time for 
writing in brief the history of the southern kingdoms in 
a 'Mitisfactory manner has not yet come, and at present 
any s ketch such as that now offered must be tentative and 
incomplete. In its revised form it is less imperfect than 
vhc account in the earlier editions of this work, but, until 
specialists intimately acejuainted with the languages and 
local conditions shall have w'orked out detailed monographs 
for each dynasty, it will not be possible to compile an 
adequate early history of the southern kingdoms in a form 
suitable for inclusion in a volume dealing with India as 
a whole. Still, notwithstanding the inevitable defects 
incident to the attempt, it is worth while to make it. I do 
not know of the existence of any book which professes to 
give the student or general reader a view of the history of 
Southern India Ivefore the Muhammadan conquest, as it 
has been partially recovered by the patient labours of 
modern scholarship.^ I feel assured, therefore, that my 
effort to supply the want, however imperfectly executed, 
will not be wasted, and that expert critics who know the 
difficulties of the subject will be the most ready to pardon 
my shortcomings. Tout connaitre c*e$t tout pardtmner. 

’ Cuint of Southum India, entitlcdujficj«n<IndM(LtufaCtl911), 

p- 39. although valuable,aBdfi«d[yiitill«ia 

* The volume of collected essays in the following paMs, does not 
by Mr. S. Kiishnaswami Aiyangar. profess to be the oesiMd book. 
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Those difficulties are great. The sources of southern Diffi- 
history prior to the ninth ccntuiy are far scantier than tliose 
available in the north. The eighteen Purtinas pay sniall 
attention to the south, early inscriptions are extremely rare, 
the coiniige gives little help, the publication of archaeological 
investigations in a linished form is backward, and the 
exploration of the ancient liteniture is incomplete.^ On the 
other hand, from the ninth century onwards, the mass of 
epigraphic material is so enormous as to be unmanageable. 

The southern princes and peoples have bequeath to 
posterity many thousands of inscriptions, which often attain 
portentous length. Eight volumes of Mr. Rice’s Epiyrujihia 
CarnaticOi which.are concerned with both the Deccan and 
tbe Tamil kingdoms, give notices of 5,800 inscriptions. The 
staff of the Archaeological Survey in Madras during a single 
year copied more than 800 inscriptions, none of which, 
probably, are included in Mr. Rice’s work; and every year 
makes a huge addition to the unwieldy accumulation of 
historical material. The length of individual documents is 
illustrated by the fact that one important record is engraved 
on thirty-one sheets of copper, fastened together on a itiassive 
ring. It is obvious that the thorough examination of the 
epigraphic sources alone of the early history of Southern 
India must be the w'ork of specialists for many years to 
come, and that additions to knowledge of the sulqect must 
continue to be made from day to day. With these prelimi¬ 
nary explanations I proceed to give the best account that 
I can of the three Tamil kingdoms, and of the intruding 
Pallava dynasty which for a time overshadowed them all. 

SECTION II 

ITie Pandya, Chera, or Kerala, and Satiyapvtra 

Kingdoms 

Ordinarily, the Pandya kingdom, approximately equivalent The ‘five 
to the modem Madura and Tinnevelly Districts, with part of 
Trichinopoly and sometimes also of Travancore, was divided 
* Southern India has Pwrdwas of its own. 

Gg 
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into five principalities, the chiefs of which were known as the 
^ five Pandyas \ Details as to the jurisdiction of the several 
chiefs are not known. 

As early as the time of Pliny, in the first century after 
Christ, the capital was Madura or Kudal; but there is reason 
to believe that in still more ancient days Korkai was the 
chief place of the kingdom, and there is some evidence that 
a place called South Mafialur on the east coast of the 
Madura District had been the capital of Pandya chiefs in 
prehistoric timcs.^ All native traditions indicate Korkai or 
Kolkai, the Greek KoAj(ot, as the cradle of South Indian 
civilization, and the home of the mythical three brothers 
who were supposed to have founded the Pandya, Chera, and 
Chola kingdoms. The city, now represented by an insigni¬ 
ficant village on the bank of the Tamraparni river in 
Tinncvclly, was a great seaport in the days of its glory, and 
the head-quarters of the pearl trade, which constituted the 
special source of wealth enjoyed by the Pandya kings. Even 
when the royal court was established at Madura, the Crown 
Prince residea at Korkai in order to control the important 
revenue and commercial interests centred there. In the 


course of time the silting up of the delta rendered Korkai 
inaccessible to ships, and the city gradually decayed, like the 
Cinque Ports in England. 

Its commercial business was transferred to the new port, 
which was founded at Kayal, 3 miles lower down the river, 
and continued for many centuries to be one of the greatest 


* Pliny, Jlisi. JVdL, Bk. vi. ch, 
23 (26;. He describes Becar€, the 
harbour on the Malabar coast, the 
Bakarai or Barkare of Ptolemy 
Wi, eh. 1, 8), wlueK is VuUc- 
karai, the landing-place for Kotta- 
yam; and adds that * there Pandion 
used to reign, dwelling at a great 
distance from the mart, in a town 
in the interior of the country, called 
Modura’. At the time he was 
writing Caelobothras (Keralaputra) 
was sovereign of the Malabar coast 
The Peripltu (ch. 54, 55) shows 
clearly that while Muziris belonged 
to the kingdom of Kcmlapum, 
BakarC, farther soutli, was mcloded 


in the PSndya dominions; which, 
therefore, must have comprised the 
southern parts of the rnddem IVa- 
vancore State. This tract was caUed 
Venfidu or Ven, For identification 
of Be<»re and many other places, 
see The TamiU Ewkteen Evndrid 
Years Aao^ pp. IT-iio, Pliny's work 
was pablished in a. d. 77,0818 proved 
by the dedication to Titus, hefore 
his accession. The Per^Ua may 
be dated about a. d. 30, and Ptolemy 
about A.D. 140, For Mahalar see 
Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. 66, 72. Kotth 
MafialQr, of whicn the position Is 
not known, is supposea to have 
been the earliest C&o|a capital 
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marts of the east. Here Marco Polo landed late in tlie 
thirteenth ceuturyj probably more than once^ and was much 
impressed by the wealth and magniheence of both prince and 
people.* But the same process which had ruined Korkai caused 
the abandonment of Kayal, and compelled the Portuguese to 
remoyc their trade to Tuticorin, where a sheltered roadstead^ 
free from deposits of silt, offered superior convenience. The 
site of KAyal is now occupied by the miserable huts of a few 
Muhammadan and native Christian fishermen.® 

It is impossible to name a date for tiie abamlonment of Early 
Korkai as a port, but the coins of that mint are supposed to Mega/’ 
extend up to about A. d. 700. The special crest or cognizance sthenes. 
of the princes of. Korkai was the battle-axe, often associated 
with the elephant. The kings of Madura adopted a fish, or 
a pair of fishes, as the family crest.® 

The capital of the country, as already mentioned, was at 
Madura in Pliny’s time, but the kingdom had existed from 
much earlier days. The Pandyas were known to the Sanskrit 
grammarian Katyayana, whose date probably is not later than 
the fourth century b.c.;* and in the same century, Mega- 
sthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos Nikator at the coui-t 
of Chandragupta Maurya, was told strange tales about the 
southern realm, which was sup£ioscd to be under the regimen 
of women. He was informed that ‘ Herakles begat a daughter 
in India whom he called Pandaia. To her he assigned that 
portion of India which lies to the southward and extends to 
the sea, while he distributed the people subject to her rule 
into 365 villages, giving orders that one village each day 
should bring to the treasury the royal tribute, so that the 
queen might always have the assistance of those men whose 
turn it waa to*i>ny the tribute in coercing those wlio for the 
time being were defaulters in their payment.’ ’I'his female 

I Medlycott. IndUi and the * Bhandarkar, Early lliefory of 
ApotSe Thomas, pp. 84 and 87. the Dekkan, 2nd ed., in Bomb. Gaz. 

The first visit seems to have been 0896), vol. i, part i, p. 139. I 
made in 1S88 and the second in accept the view of Professors Gold- 
1293 stUclcer and Bhandarkar concem- 

» Bishop Caldwell, Jnd. Ant., vi, ing the antiqni^ of Panini and 
30 .^ 279 ’ Katyayana as necessarily resulting 

» Loventhid, The Corns of Tin- from the ascertained date of Pataft- 
«««#% (Madias, 1888), p. 9. jali. 140 b. c. 

a g 2 
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potentate M'as credited with having received from her hero 
father 600 elephants, 4,000 cavalry, and 180,000 infantry. 
She possessed a great treasure in the fishery for pearls, which, 
as Arrian observes, had been eagerly sought by the Greeks, 
and in his time were equally prized by the Romans.^ 

Relations We hear of a mission sent by ‘ King Pandion * to Augustus 
Rome. Caesar in 20 n. c. and both the author of the Periplm of the 
Erythraean Sea (c. a.». 80) and Ptolemy the geographer 
(c. A. I). 140) were well informed concerning the names and 
positions of the marts and ports of the Pandya conntr)\ 
Caracalla’s massacre at Alexandria in A.n. 215 checked, or 
{)crh:ips put an end to, the direct Homan tiiide between 
Southern India and Egypt,® so that for long ages the history 
of the Pandya realm is hidden from our eyes. 

Ancient The ancient Tamil literature, now being vigorously explored 
by niany patriotic students in Southern India, mentions 
numerous kings by their clumsy names or titles, of whom some 
may be referred to an extremely early period. But the first 
Pandya king who can be placed in a chronological position at 
all definite vs Ncdum-cheliyan, who lived in the second century 
of the Christian c'ra, and was more or less contemporary with 
Nedumudi Killi, grandson of Karikala Chola, with Chen- 
kuttuvaii, a powerful Chcra king, and with Gajabahu I of 
Ceylon. As is usually the case in Indian history, the key is 
obtained by the synchronism with a foreign prince. Although 
it cannot be said that the chronology of the early kings of 
Ceylon has been settled definitely. Professor Geiger’s dating 
of the reign of Gajabahu between a.d. 178 and 191 may be 
accepted as a close approximation to the truth. 

The The most remark.able chjiracteristic of the Pandya state in 

Acodmy tl’ose times was the maintenance at Madura of a flourishing 
literary academy or Sangam, the members of which produced 

‘ MegasUienes, Fragm, I, Ivi B, present day the Laccadive isbods 
Iviii, in Schwanbecka text and are administered by the women 
McCrindle’s translation ,* Arrian, while the men are at sea. 

Itulika, cb. viii. The stoiy may Strabo, Bk, xv, ch. 4^ 73; 
have been sumested by distorted Merivale, Hittory pf Bimaw 
reports of the Malabar system of wnd«r the Empire, iv, 118,17^. 
successionthrough females. Mr. F. * J.R.A.8., Oct., 1907, p. 954. 
Fawcett informs me that at the 
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much literature of the highest quality. Tlie famous Kitral of 
Tiruvalluva—which lives in the hearts of the Tamil people— 
may be assigned to a time a little before or after a.d. 100. 

The interesting ^Epic of the Anklet^ and the * Jewel-belt’ 
are a century or so later. It is impossible at present Uy 
write.out a ^ connected relation ’ of the story of the Pandya 
kings during the early centuries of the Christian era, and the 
reader must be content with these few observations.* 

When Hiuen Tsang visited Southern India, in a.d. 640, he Hiuen 
spent a considerable time, doubtless including the ^ rest ’ accmfnt. 
during the rainy season, at Kanchi (Conjeeveram), then the 
capital of the Pallava king Narasiinhavarinan, the most con> 
siderable potcntsitc in the South at that period. The pilgrim 
did not personally visit the Pandya country farther south, 
and was content to record notes from descriptions supplied 
by his Buddhist friends at Kanchi. He gives the name of 
Malakuta, or Malakotta, to the country, Imt fails to indicate 
the name or position of the capital, which presumably was 
Madura, and is silent on the subject of the mode of govern¬ 
ment. It is probable that the Pandya liaja «'it that time was 
a tributary of the powerful Pallava king of KtiiicliL In 
Malakuta Buddlusm was almost extinct, the ancient monas¬ 
teries being mostly in ruins. Temples of the Hindu gods 
were numbered by hundreds, and the nude (Uigambara) 

Jains were present in multitudes. Tl)e inbabitants were re¬ 
puted to care little h)r learning, and to be wholly immersed 
in commercial pursuits, especially the pearl trade.^ 

An inscription furnishes a list of Pandya kings vvlio reigned to 
from about the middle of the eighth to the beginning of the centuries, 
tenth century, but they are little more than names. Arikesarin, 
who lived in the eighth century, is said to have defeated tl)e 
Pallavas, and there is reason to believe that the accession of 

^ Hie Tamils Eightem llundrsd pp. and various other papers 
Ysars Ago^ pp. 80, 81, 88, Mr. in voL i of the same periodical 
Gover dat^ l^ru^Iava in the Beal, ii, Watters, ii, 

third century (Folk i^onga of See remarks by Hultzsch, 

Smtharn, /ndta, p. 917). See An- Ind. Ant,^ xviii, What has 

ciant India^ by, S. K. Aiyengar, ch. happened to the ruins of the Hindu 
xiv; ^ The Augustan Age of Tamil and Buddhist buildings anterior to 
Lit^ature ’; Dr. J. Lazarus on Ih e the seventh century ? 

Kural in Tam, Ant^, vol. h (lOli j, 
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Varagunavarman, who was defeated by the Ganga-PaUava> 
Aparajita, at the battle of Sn Purambiya, may be assigned 
to the definite date a.d. 86^-3.^ During this period the 
Chola kingdom^ ground between the Pallava and the Pandya 
millstones, was weak and unimportant, and the business of 
resisting Pallava aggression seems to have devolved chiefly 
on the Pandyas, The defeat of Nandivarman by Vikrama- 
ditya Chalukya, in A. d. 740, had greatly weakened the Pallava 
iwwer, which was still further reduced by the victories of 
Aditya Cliola at the close of the ninth century.® From the 
beginning of the tenth century the Pandya kings were 
constrained to acknowledge the ever-growing power of the 
Cholas. Whether independent or tributary, the Pandya 
<lynasty continued to exist throughout the ages, and its 
conflicts with neighbouring powers are noticed in inscriptions 
from time to time, but feAV of the events recorded are deserving 
of retnenihrance. 

Tlic Pandya state, in common with the other kingdoms of 

the South, undoubtf'dlv was reduced to » condition of tribu- 
* « 

tary dependence by the Chula king, Rajaraja the Great, about 
the year 994, and continued to be more or less under Chola 
control for nearly two centuries; although, of course, the 
local administration remained in the hands of the native 
rajas, and the relations of the two states varied from time 
to time. Some revival of the Pandya power took place in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. 

W’hen Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, visited Southern 
India in a.d. 640, Digambara Jains and Jain temples were 
numerous in both the Pallava realm (Dravida) and the Pandya 
kingdom (Mahvkuta). His account does not offer the slight¬ 
est indication r>f I’eligious persmition. We must hold, there¬ 
fore, that the persecution which certainly occurred about that 
time was subsequent to the pilgrim’s visit. It is well estab- 

* Pfogritt R«pori, Epigraph, to date. Additions have been 
1900-7,in Madreu 0.0., Purlin, No. made by Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao 
50a, June 37,1907, pp. 6!3-70. That in the i^amnoore ArehatoL iStrisi, 
report by the late Rii Bahadur V. especially No. 7 (1911>). 
VenkayyaAvargalgivesasatnmary * Progrtu Report, Splar^l^, 
of the rev known fkets about the 1909-6,In Madras Q.O., Ptmtie, NO. 
early Pandya kings, as ascertained 492, July 3, 1906, paras. 10, 16. 
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Ushed that king Kuna^ Sundara^ or Nediimaraii Paiidya, who 
had been brought up as a Jain and was married to a Chola prin- 
cesSj was converted about the middle of the seventh century, 
by his consort and the famous saint Tirujnanasambandar, to 
the faith of Siva, which was warmly supported by the Chola 
dynasty. King Sundara is alleged to have displayed even 
more than the proverbial zeal of a convert, and to have per¬ 
secuted his late co-religionists, who refused to apostatize, 
with the most savage cruelty, inflicting on no less tluin eight 
thousand innocent persons a horrible death by impalement. 

Certain unpublished sculptures on the walls of a temple at 
Trivatur (Tiruvattur) in Arcot are believed to record these 
executions, and are appealed to as confirmation of the tradi¬ 
tion.^ The position of the Jain religion in the South was 
much shaken by the persecution, which seems to have been 
a reality, although possibly exaggerated. 

Wars between the Pandya kings and the rulers of Ceylon Wars with 
frequently occurred. The most notable incident in this pro- 
tracted conflict was the invasion of the Pandya territory, 
in or about a. d. 1166, by a powerful force under the command 
of two generals in the service of Parakrama-bahu, the ambi¬ 
tious king of Ceylon. Two detailed accounts of this event, 
written from different points of view, are extant. The story, 
as told in the island chronicle, the MahilmmSa^ naturally 
represents the victorious career of the invaders as unbroken 
by defeat; but the rival account, preserved in a long Chola 
inscription at Arpakkam near Kanehl, which is the more 
trustworthy record, proves that the invading army, having 
gained considerable success at first, ultimately was obliged to 


* The date of lirujfSSnasamban- 
dar and Kuna Pdndya was settled 
by Hnltzscli in 189*-^ {Ep. 
iu, 277), See also Tam, Ant,, vol. i 
(1909), No. 3, p. 65. The approxi¬ 
mate date thus determined is the 
most important fixed point in the 
early political and literary history 
of tne South. 

The persecution is described in 
the fiSncl and 6Srd l^ruvaUiadal 
(Wilson, MaehenziB M88. 2ad cd., 
CalcuUa, 1898, p. 41). fhe story 


is repeated in Kodriguez {'Tfte 
Hindu Pantheon, Madras, 18il-5), 
illustrated by a plate depicting the 
horrid tortures of the victims; also 
by Gribble in Cak, lki\ , 1875, p. 70; 
and by Elliot, Coins of Southern 
India (1885), p. 126. The Pandya 
king is named Neduniaran in the 
Peripapurinut (fnd. Ant., xxii, 68). 
All the southern kings had many 
names and titles, which cause much 
confusion. For the sculptures, see 
Sc well, LisUi vol. i, p. 167. 
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retire iu consequence of the vigorous resistance of a coalition*^ 
of the soutliern princes. The occasion of the Sinhalese inter¬ 
vention was a disputed succession to the Pandya throne of 
Madura, contested by claimants bearing the oft-n^curriqg 
names of Vira and Sundara.^ This recurrence of names is 
one of the difficulties which hinder the reconstruction of the 
dynastic framework of Pandya history. 

The later Prof. Kielhorn has succeeded in working out the dates of‘ 
Pandyas. Pandya rajas who ruled a territory more or less 

extensive during the long period between a.d. 1100 and 1667, 
but the list of names is believed to be incomplete, and most 
of the princes were merely local chiefs of slight importance.® 
By far the most powerful of the mediaeval Pandya rajas 
wiis Jatavarinan Suiulara I, who reigned from a. d. 1261 to 
at least 1271, and made himself master of the whole eastern 
coast from Ncllore to Cape Comorin. Some of his coins can 
be identified.® The partial Muhammadan conquest effected 
by Malik Kafur and other leaders in a.d. 1310 and subse¬ 
quent years, did not destroy the local dyiiastics, although it 
murks a cha.ige in political conditions which has been taken 
as the limit of tins history. 

Earliest The earliest reference to the Kerala- or Chera kingdom is 

references edicts (»f Asoka under the name of Kerala- 

to the 

Chera or putra, which was known in slightly corrupted forms to both 
Idn^loni. author of the Periplus as still used in their 

time, the first century after Christ. The ancient Tamil litera¬ 
ture, dating approximately from the same period, or a little 
later, proves that the Chera kingdom comprised five nodus or 
districts, namely: (1) Pooli, ‘the sandy,’ extending from 
Agalappula to the mouth of the Ponani river, about 10“ 60' N. 
lat.; (2) Kudam, ‘ the western,’ extending from the PonS-ni 
to the southernmost mouth of the Periyar river near Erna- 
kulam, about 10“ N. lat.; (3) Kuddani, * the land of lakes,’ 
about Kottayam and Quilon j (4) Ven from below Quilon 

* Full details will be found in the * * Supplement to the List of In¬ 

article appended to Madreu 0. 0., scriptions of Southern India’, in £p. 
l^ublio. Nos. 999, 9S3, dated Aug. Jno. viii, App. ii, p. 34. 

19,1899,pp.8-14. SeealsoHultsscn, * Ind. Awl., 1911, pp. 137, 138. 

' ContribuUons to Singhalese Chro- * The Periplut and Hiny assign 
nology’i/.2<.w4.S.,1913,pp.S17-31). 
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nearly to Cape Comorin; and (5) Karka, ^ the rocky,* the hill 
country to the east of No. 2. Pliny’s Cottonara or Kotta* 
nara, the pepper coast, corresponds with No. 3. 

In the-.early centuries of the Christian era, two of the Ports, 
principal porta at which the trade in pepper and other rarities 
was carried on were'Mu/iris, the modern Cranganore, at the 
mouth of the Periyar, and Bakarei, or Vaikkarai, the landing- 
place for Kottayam. With a favourable south-east monsoon, 
the voyage from Arabia to Muziris occupied forty days during 
■July and August, and traders were able to I’eturn in December 
or January after transacting their business. 

These notices, recorded by the Greek and Roman authors, 
concerning the extent and methods of commerce are no doul)t 
extremely interesting, but they give little help towards the 
reconstruction of the political history of Kerala. In fact, 
next to nothing is known on that subject until Kerala was 
forced into contact with the aggressive Chola power in the 
tenth century, fi*om which time the Chola inscriptions throw 
somo sidelights on the history of the western kingdom. 

The most ancient Chera capital is said to have been Vanji, The 
Vanefti, or Karur, now represented by the deserted village ‘^‘‘P****’ 
Tiru-Karur, high up the Periyar, about 28 miles ENE. of 
Cochin. Tiruvanji-kalain, near the mouth of the Periyar, 
was a later capital. Some writers have erroneously believed 
Karur in Coimbatore to have been the Chera capital, but 
there is no doubt that that opinion is mistaken.''^ 

In the earliest times of which we have any knowledge the The 
Kongu country, comprising Coimbatore and the southern part OTuIury. 
of .Salem, is believed to have been distinct from Kerala, 
whereas in later days both Kerala proper and the Kongu 
country seem to have been comprised in a single kingdom j 
and subsequently again the Kongu country alone was knowji 

the southern province or district to S, J. Inscr,^ vol. iii, part i, p. 30. 
the kingdom of Pandys. No doubt A few names of early Chera king.s 
the Faniyas always* did their best have been asoertaineu: e. g. Sth&nu 
to obtain control of some ports on Ravi v^scontem{)orary and friendly 
the western coast» and sometimes with Aditya Chola, the father of 
succeeded in seouring it. Parantaka I (‘Epigraphy*, p. <51, 

^ The Tamils Eighteen Hundred in Madras O, O. Public^ No. 919, 

Years Ago^ p. 15} Ind. xviLl, July 1919). 

959; xxxi, 313; Ep. //id., iv, 291; 
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as the Chera kingdom, while Kerala was separate. Apparently 
it is not possible at present to assign these changes to definite 
dates. Kerala itself has not always formed a single kingdom, 
and it now comprises tiie British District of Malabar, as well 
as the native states of Cochin and Travancore. 

Tamil literature represents, as already observed p. 45S), 
that Chenkuttuvan, an exceptionally powerful Chera king, 
was contemporary more or less with Nedum-cheliyan, the 
Pandya, and Ncdumudi Killi Chola, the grandson of Kari> 
kala, as well as with Gajabahu 1 of Ceylon. The authentic 
political history of tlie Chera or Kerala kingdom, therefore, 
like that of the utlier Tamil monarchies, cannot at present 
be carried back farther than the first two centuries of the 
Christian era. Even about the events of that period very 
little is recorded. 

A learned writer, the late Mr. P. Sundaram Pillai, wlio was 
a native of Travancore, rightly claimed that his country 
possesses claims to exceptional interest, and may be regarded 
as un epitome of India. Iliiving never been affected aerioualy 
by the Muhammadun conquest, it * plays in Indian anthro¬ 
pology the part of a happy and undisturbed fossiliferous 
stratum To vary the metaphor, the state may be regarded 
as a museum in which are preserved alive survivals of nearly 
all the ancient Indian peoples, religions, laws, customs, and 
manners. The old and new can be studied together within 
that limited area in a way which is not possible elsewhere. 
I have already invited attention (an/e, p. 8) to the view that 
the scientific study of the history of Indian institutions should 
be^n with the South, rather than with the North. 

The political history of Travancore was seriously investi¬ 
gated for the first time by the scholar naihcd above, who 
collected over a hundred inscriptions, mostly recorded in the 
ancient Yatteluttu alphabet, by the aid of which he was able 
to traee back the royal family to a.d. 11S5, and to compile 
a nearly complete list of the rfijas for two centuries from 
that date.^ The records published show that at the bagin- 

“ Sjme Euly Sovereigns of Tra- pp. ill, 305, 333 s ibid., voL 

vancore',/ii({.ilnr.,vol.x}dv(lH95), xxvi, p. 109; * Miscellaaeoas Tt»- 
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ning of the twelfth century Travancore, or Southern Kerala, 
formed part of the Chola empire of Rajcndra Chola-Kulot- 
tunga, and to all appearance was well governed and 
administered. The detiiils of the working of the ancient 
village associations or assemblies are especially interesting, 
and prove that the goveniment was by no means a mere 
centralized autocracy. The village assemblies possessed 
considerable administrative and judicial powers, exercised 
under the supervision of the Crown officials. 

The crest or cognizance of the Chera kings was a bow. Chera 
Their coins are very rare, and only two late types, characterized 
by the bow device, are known. They are found in the Kongu 
country of Salem and Coimbatore, and I do not know any 
record of the coinage of Kerala, the Malabar coast.^ 

The above disjointed notes arc all that I am in a position Lack of 
to offer as a contribution to the early history of tlic Chera or 
Kerala kingdom. The story of the Zamorins of Calicut falls 
outside of the limits of this work. Professor Kiclhorn has 
compiled a list of the inscriptions of the later kings and chiefs 
of Kerala, being mostly those collected by Mr. Sundaram 
Pillai,* but has not attempted to draw up a dynastic list. 

The conjecture as to the position of the Satiyaputra kingdom Satiya- 
referred to by Asoka has been already recorded (era/c, 
pp. 168,185), and there is nothing more to be said on the 
subject. The name occurs only in the edicts of Asoka. 


vancore Inscriptions,’ ibid., vol. 
xxvi, pp. IIS, 141. Later informa¬ 
tion will be found in V. Nagam 
Aiya, Travancore State Manual^ 

3 voli, Trivandrum, 1906, and in the 
Tnivaneore Archaeological Seriee, 
commencing in laio. 

* Ante, mate of coins, fig. 17; 
Tafnell, Inute to Coin GoUectore in 


Southern India (Madras, 18S9), 
p. ir. 

* Kp. Ind., vol. vii, App. O, 
Nos. 939-66. The inscriptions 
generally are dated in the Kolhatu 
or Mahibar era of a. d. 834-6. 

Mueli fuitlicr inforinaUou will be 

found in the works above cited, but 
the details are not of general in¬ 
terest. 
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SECTION III 
The Chola Kingdom 

According to trudition^ the Chola country {Cholaman^ 
dalam) was bounded on the north by the Pennar, and on the 
south bj' the southern Vellaru river; or, in other words, it 
extended nluiig the eastern coast from Nellorc to Pudukottai, 
where it abutted on the Pandya territory. On tlie west it 
reached to the borders of Coorg. The liniits thus defined 
include Madras, and several other British districts on the 
east, as well as the greater part of the Mysore state.' The 
most ancient historical capital was Uraiyur, or Old Trichi- 
nopoly, so fur as is known with certainty. A town called 
North Manahir, of Avhich the position is not known, is said 
to have been the Chola capital in prehistoric tiines.^ 

The existence of well-known traditional boundaries must 
not be taken to justify the inference that they always agreed 
with th« frontiers of the Chola kingdom, which latter, as 
a matter of fact, varied enormously. The limits of the Chola 
country, as determined by tradition, mark ethnic rather than 
political fronticra on the north and west, where they do not 
differ widely from the lines of demarcation between the 
Tamil and the other Dravidian languages—Telugu, Kanarese, 
Malayalam, and Tulu. Tamil, however, is us much the 
vcrnacvilar of the Pandya as of the Chola region, and no 
clear ethnical distinction can be drawn between the peoples 
residing north and south of the Vellaru, the southern limit of 
the traditional Chola territory. 

The kingdom of the Cholas, which, like that of the Pandyas, 
Avas unknown to Panini, was familiar by name to Katyayana, 
and recognized by Asoka as independent. Inasmuch as the 
great Maurya's authority unquesdontibly extended to the 
south of Chitaldurg in Mysore, and down to at least the 

^ Cmtu of SmUkem fniiia, j>. lOfl. a people «s Avell os a dynas^, but 
(fltola is also written Chon^, Sola, or nothing is known about the Cho|as 

Horn. Coromandel is a corruption os a people. They have become 
of CAo^mando/omCYule & Burnell, merged in the existing population 

Anfflo-ltuUan Qlotoary, s. v. 'Coro- Avithout leaving a trace, 
laandel'). The name Cho]ameans * Ind, Ant,, 1913, pp. 70, 73. 
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fourteenth degree of latitude, the Pennar river probably waa 
the northern Chola frontier in the Maurya age. In later 
times that frontier on both north and south was much 
advanced, while, on the contrary, at an intermediate date, 
it was greatly contracted during the period of Pallava 
suprcnmcy. 

Ancient Tamil literature and the Greek and Roman Trade in 
authors prove that in tlie first two cent»irics of the Christian 
era the ports on the Coromandel or Chola coast enjoyed the 
benefits of active commerce with both West and East. The 
Chola fleets did not confine themselves to coasting voyages, 
but boldly crossed the Bay of Bengal to the mouths of the 
Ganges and Irrawaddy, as well as the Indian Ocean to the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago. All kinds of goods 
imported into Kerala or Malabar from Egypt found a ready 
market in the Chola territory; while, on the oiher hand, 
the western ports drew a large part of their supplies of 
merchandise from the ba/aars of the eastern coast, which 
produced great quantities of cotton goods. The principal 
Chola port was Kaviripaddinam, situated at the northern 
mouth of the Kaviri (Cauvery) river. This once wealthy city, 
in which the king maintained a magnificent palace, and 
foreign merchants found residence agreeable and profitable, 
has vanished, and its site lies buried under deep sand-drifts.^ 

The first historical, or semi-historical, Chola king is Karikala. 
Karikala (Karikkal), who is represented by the early poets 
as having invaded Ceylon and carried off thence thousands 
of coolies to work on the embankments of the Kaviri river, 
a hundred miles in length, which he constructed. He 
founded Kaviripaddinam, transferring his capitol from 
Uraiyur to the new port. He enjoyed .a long reign, which 
was much occupied by fighting with his neighbours, the 
Pandyas and Cheras. He seems to have lived in the second 
half of the first century of the Christian era, or perhaps in 
the second century. Karikala was succeeded on the throne 
by bis grandson, Nedumudi Killi, in whose reign Kuviripad- 

> For Kfiviripaddinam, Fee ante, p. 444. The TamtU Eighteen Uvt.vdrtd 
YearB Ago, pp. 95« 38. 
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dinain was destroyed by the sea. Nedumudi Killi was con¬ 
temporary with Chenkuttuvan Chera and Gajabahu I of 
Ceylon. The Chera king appears to have then become the 
leading power in the South for a short time, while the glory 
of the Cholas departed, not to be renewed until ages hatl 
passed. 

Uterary references iiidieiite thaf:^ in the second or third 

century after Christ, the power of the (Jhola and other Tamil 
kings declined, and was superseded by the rise of the Aruvalar 
and similar tribes, apparently distinct in race from the 
Tamils.^ The earliest kno^vn Pallava inscriptions, dating 
from about tiie beginning of the fourth century, show that 
at that time a Pallava prince was reigning.at Kanchl in the 
middle of the traditional Chola country; and it may well be 
that the mysterious Pallavas were related to the tribes alluded 
to. However that may be, a Pallava king certainly was 
established at Kanchl when Samudragupta raided the South, 
about A.D. 350 (nnte, p. ^4), and the Chola dominions at 
that time must have been much diminished in consequence. 
Nothing farther is known about Chola history until the 
seventh centu.y. 

The observations of Hiuen Tsang give an interesting 
notice of the Chola kingdom in the first half of that century, 
the significance of which has not been fully appreciated by 
commentators on his travels. His visit to the South, when 
he penetrated as far as Kanchl, the Pallava capital, may be 
dated with certainty in the year a.d. 640. At that time 
the kingdom of Chola (Chu-li-ya) was a restricted territory 
estimated to be 400 or 500 miles in circuit, with a small 
capital town barely & miles in circumference. The country 


* The Tamile Eighteen Hundred 
Yean Ago, pp. 64i-7S; S. Krish- 
naswiuny Aiyesgu, ‘ Some Points 
in Tamil LiteratyHistory.’ Malabar 
(Jtuarterlu Reviem, 1904. The dates 
in Mr. Kanakasabhai’s book seem 
to be placed too early. Chap, vi 
of Mr. S. K. Aiyangor’s l^k, 
Aneiewt India, 1911, is the best 
history of the Chola kliigdknn. In 
the article entitied ‘Karikala and 


his Times ’{/luf. Ant., 1919, p. 146). 
Mr. K. V. S. Aiyar unsuccessfolly 
tries to prove that KaiikSla lived 
in the earlier half of the sixth cen¬ 
tury after Christ. That view seems 
to me to be wholly untenable, and 
to involve a fiilse chronology of 
Tamil literature. 

* The Tamile Sixteen Hundred 
Yeare Ago, p. 44. 
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was wild and mostly deserted^ consisting of a succession 
of hot marshes and jungles, occupied by a scanty popula¬ 
tion, of ferocious habits, addicted to open brigandage. The 
few Buddhist monasteries were ruinous, and the monks 
dwdling in them as dirty as the buildings. The prevailing 
religion was Jainism, but there were a few Brahmanical 
temples. The position of the country is indicated as being 
some 200 miles or less to the south-west of Amaravati. 

It must, therefore, be identified with a portion of the 
Ceded Districts, and more especially with the Cuddapah 
District, which possesses the hot elimate and other charaeter- 
istics noted by the pilgrim, and was still notorious for 
brigandage when ‘annexed by the British in 1800. The 
pilgrim speaks merely of the ‘ country ’ of Chola, and makes 
no mention of a king; doubtless for the reason that the local 
raja was a person of small importance, subordinate to the 
reigning Pallava king of Kancln, the powerful Narasiraha- 
varman, who two years later destroyed the Chalukya power.' 

The correctness of this interpretation of IIlucu Tsang’s notice 
of the Chola principality is demonstrated by the discovery 
in the Cuddapah District of stone inscriptions of local Chola 
rajas engraved in characters anterior to the eighth century.® 

During the early part of that century the struggle forD^toe 
predominance in Southern India was waged between thep^l^ya 5 _ 
CluUukyas of the Deccan and the Pallavas of Kanchl, the 
Cholas not counting for much. But the severe defeat suffered 
by the Pallavas at the hands of the Chalukya king, Vikra- 
maditp, in 740, weakened the power of the kingdom of Kanchi, 
and gave the Cholas, who had been reduced to insignificance 
by the pfessure of the Pallavas on the north and the Pandyas 
on the south, an opportunity of recovering their position. 

We hear of a Chola mja named Vijayalaya, who came to the 
throne about the middle of the ninth century, and reigned 
for thiily-four years. His son Aditya (c. A.n. 880-907) 


I Beal, ii, 937 30, Watters, ii, 

* Btpor** Of* Bpi^aphit in 
droB a. 0., Fv^Uv, No. _5ia, dat^ 
July 18,1905, p. *9, and No. 503, 


dated June 37,1907, para. 48. For 
the state of Cndds^ in 1800, see 
Hamilton, DeteripUon of tlindo- 
tlan, 4to ed., 1820, vol. ii, p. 393. 
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conquered Aparajita Pallara, and so finalljr put an end to 
the Pallava supremacy. 

Froi^, the date of the acceasibn of Aditya^s son and- 
taka I. successor, Parantaka I, in a.o. 907, the historiafti stands on 
firm chroiiol(^ical ground, and is embarrassed by the pletbma 
rather than by the lack of epigraphic material. More l^an 
forty stone inscriptions of Pargntaka I were copied during 
the single season of 1906-7, rangbg in date from his third to 
his forty-first year, i. e. from a. d. 909-10 to 947-8. This 
ambitious prince, not content with the overtluow of the 
Pallava power, pushed on to the extreme South, captured the 
Pandya capital, Madura, drove its king into exile, and 
invaded Ceylon. 

Cboja Certain long inscriptions of Parantaka 1 are of especial 
interest to the students of village institutions by reason of 
the full details which they give of the manner in which local 
affairs were administered by well-organized local committees, 
or panchayats, exercising their extensive administrative and 
Judicial powers under royal sanction. It is a pity that this 
apparently excellent system of local self-government, really 
popular in origin, should have died out ages ago. Modem 
governments would be happier if they could command equally 
effective local agency. The subject has been studied carefully 
by two Indian scholars, whose disquisitions are well worth 
reading. Whenever the mediaeval history of Soutbeni India 
comes to he treated in detail, a long and intemtii^ 
chapter must be devoted to the methods of Cbola admhiia- 
tration.^ 

Soceess- Parantaka I died in a. d. 949. His sm, Rftj&ditya, who 
was killed in battle at Takhola by the lUshtn^fita 
taka I. Krishnar&ja Ill, was followed by five obscure ciccessors^ who 
had short and troubled reigns. 

oee. A.U. The accession in 985 a.d. of a strong ruler, R&jjar&jsedtivit 
the Great, put an end to dynastic intrifue, and plheed 1;it 

tiwOteat 

’ S.Kyiabaa»wamilyet^,‘The Aiyangar. V. 

Oida AdS^oistratioa. SOU-ISOO tkm in Seadieni lirahi in 
A.D.’ (ifod^ XtpUwt IMS), and Tiines’ (Arekiuol, 

Aneimt Mia, pp. 168-9U The £qp., 
andiok KMMltaisa speUs bis name 
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tiie.tiead td the Chok state a man qualified to make it the 
leading power in the South. In the coarse of a busy reign of 
about twenty-eight years, Rajaraja passed from victory to 
victory, and, when he died, was beyond dispute thd Lord 
Paramount of Southern India, nding a realm which included 
nearly .the whole of the. Madras Presidency, Ceylon, and a 
large part of Mysore. 

He began his ceweer of conquest by the destruction of the 
Chera fleet, and in the fourteenth year of his reign his acqui¬ 
sitions on the mainland comprised the Eastern Chalukya 
kingdom di Vengi, formerly held by the Pallavas, Coorg, the 
Pandya country, and extensive regions in the table-laud of 
the Deccan. During the next three years, Quilon (Kollaiii) 

<m the Malabar coast, and the northern kingdom of Kulinga 
were added to his dominions. Protracted cuinnaigns. in 
Ceylon next occupied Rajaraja, and resulted in the annexa¬ 
tion of the island in the twentieth year of his reign. In or 
about A.D. 1006 be sheaJthed the sword and spent the rest of 
his life in peace. From 1011 his son Rajeiidra became his 
colleague, in accordance with Chola custom. 

The ancient enmity between the Chalukyas and the War with 
Pallavas, inherited by the Chola power, which had succeeded ' 
to the premier rank formerly enjoyed by the Pallavas, led to 
a four years* war, ending in the defeat of the Chalukyas, 
who had nof been long freed from subjection to the Rosh- 
ttakutas. 

R&jaraja possessed a powerful navy, of which he made full Naval 
use, and his last martial exploit was the acquisition of a large 
number of unspecified islands, meaning, perhaps, the Lac¬ 
cadives and Maldives, in his twenty-ninth year. 

The magnificent temple at hia capital Tanjore fTanjuvur), T«mptc at 
buUt hy his.command, the walls of whkh are engraved with Tanjore, 
the story of his victories, as recorded in the tweiity-sLxth year 
of his reign, stands to this day as a memorial of Rajamja’s 
brilhant <»recr.^ 

ddtjmugh himsdif a worshipper of Siva, he was sufficiently Doddhifiot. 

A disracteiishc apedinen of his coinage is shown in ^ 

ptatsoffldhu.' 
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liberal-miiuled to endow a Burmese Buddhist temple at the 
port of Negapatam, where two such temples continued to be 
the object of foreign pilgrimages until the fifteenth century. 
One of them, probably that endowed by Rajaraja^ survived 
in a ruinous condition until 1867, when the remains of it 
were pulled down by the Jesuit Fathers, and utilized for the 
construction of Christian buildings.^ 

Rajeiidra-Choladeva I, surnamed Gangai-konda, son and 
successor of Rajaraja, continued his father’s ambitious career, 
with added vigour and even more conspicuous success. His 
fleet, crossing the Bay of Bengal, attacked and captured 
Kadaraui (Kiduram), the ancient capital of the kingdom of 
Promc or Pegu, and also the seaports of Takkolam and 
Matania, or Martaban, on the same coast. The fall of these 
towns involved the temporary annexation of the whole king¬ 
dom of Pegu to the Chola empire.® Two granite pillars still 
standing at the town of Pegu are believed to have been set 
up by the Chola king to cummemurate his conquest, which 
WAS effected in the years A.». 102.5-7.® The annexation of 
the Nicol'ar (Nukkavaram) and A.ndaiuan islands followed on 
the conquest of Pegu. 

During the earlier years of his reign Rajendra-Chohuleva 
had occupied himself with a succession of wars against the 
northern poivers. He came into collision even with Mahipala, 
king of Bihar and Bengal, and brought his army to the banks 
of the Ganges. In memory of this exploit he assumed the 
title of Gangaikonda, and built a new capital city, which he 
called Gangaikonda-Cholapuram. Near the city he con¬ 
structed a vast artificial lake, with an emba nkme nt 16 
miles long, fully provided with the necessary sluices and 
channels for the irrigation of a large areal The city was 
adorned by a magnificent pidace and a gigantic temple, 

’ /m/. 331., with plates; Prome (Jnd. Ant., xxii, 6. 160). 

Madra* O, 0., Pvhlir, Nos, 922, Takkolam ^^TakdhK^PtotemyCBk. 
02:{, dated Aug. 19, 1899. vii, ch. 9, 6 ; Ind. Ant., xiii, 372), 

* V, KanakasabliaU ‘The Con- and is now called Aycthema (ibid.« 

Bengal and Burma by xxi, 383), some mUes from the pre- 
the lamds (^adras 1902, sent coasL 

p. 251). Kioaram is supposed to • Arehaeol, & Burfnaf Pro^r, 
be rharekbettra, 8 miles west of /esp., 1906-7, p. 19. 
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ciishriiiiug a linffam foruie<l of a black granite monolith 80 
feet high. The ruins of these structures, sadly defaced by 
the ravages of modern utilitarians in search of building 
materia], still stand in lonely grandeur in a desolate region 
of the Trichinopoly District. The sculptures in the temples 
are of* singular excellence.^ The Pan<lyu dominions con¬ 
tinued to be subject to the Chola domination during the 
reign of K&jendra Gangaikonda, and were administered by 
his son as Viceroy, with the title of Chola“randya.“* 

Rajadhiraja, eldest sun of Rajendrn, who had been his Raja* 
father^s colleague since 1018, succeeded him in a. n. 1035, and 
continued the never-ending fight with all the neiglil)ouring A;D.1()1H; 
powers.® He fell- in the fierce struggle with the Chalukyu A.'nf 1035 , 
army at the battle of Koppam in a.d. 1052 or 1058, which 
determined that the Tuiigabhadra river siiould be the frontier 
between the rival Chola and Chalukya empires. Notwith¬ 
standing the death of Rajadhiraja, the fortunes of the day 
were retrieved by his brother Rajendra Parakesarivarman, 
who was crowned on the battle-field as bis successor. 


The customary wars went on during the reigns of this king 
and three kings who succeeded him, but few of the details are 
worthy of remembrance. A notable incident was the battle Battle of 
of Kudal Sangamam, fought at the junction of the Krislnia 
and Tungabhadra rivers, in which the Chalukyas suffered 
a severe defeat at the hands of Virarajendni Chola (ace. 

A.D. 1062-8). In the civil war between the brothers and 
rival cUiimauts to the Chalukyu throne—Somesvara II and 
Vikramaditya—Virarajendra took the side of the latter, and 
gave him his daughter in marriage. 

The death of Virarajendra (a.d. 1070) was followed byArevolu- 

^ Hist, of Fine Art in India and chronologv has been settled by 
C7<^n» figs. 159-61. A detailed Prof. Kieinorn(i^'/^«viii, App. 
survev and description of the sitCt iiv The rcKreuccs in detail to 
fully illustrated, would be of much inscriptions cau be traced through 
interest. the paper cited. Later discoveries 

^ Rej^t on t^i^raphypin Madras will be found in the Rttporte on 

O. 0. Mo. 503, dated June I^u/raphjfin Madras Q. 

1907, para. 25. Mo. 492, dated July 2, 1906, and 

* The dhola pnM^ce of appoint* No. 503, dated June 26, 1907, and 

ing the Crown Prince, or ymardja^ subsequent issues, as well as iu 

as his father's colleague causes fnd* to date, 

the regnal years to overlap. The 

H h 2 
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. a disputed succession and civU war. Vikraniaditya Chalukya^ 
having established himself on the throne of the Deccan, came 
to the aid of his brother-in-law, Adhirajendra, and succeeded 
in making him king of the Chola realm (lO/S). But the new 
sovereign proved to be unpopular, and was assassinated two 
years later (1074). With him the direct line in male succes¬ 
sion of the great mediaeval Ciiolas came to an end. 

Adhimjendru appears to have left no issue capable of ruling, 
and so was succeeded by his relative Kajendra, subsequently 
known as Kulottunga I. llajendra, whose mother was 
a daughter of the famous Gangaikonda Chola, was the son 
of the Eastern Chalukya prince of Vengi who had died in 
1062. But llajendra had preferred to rem:un at the Chola 
court, and had allowed his uncle to rule Vengi fur some years. 
In 1070 Rajendra was crowned as lord of Vengi, and four 
years later, when Adhirajendra was murdered, he assumed 
the government of the whole Chola territory. He thus 
founded a new Chalukya-Chola dynasty, taking the title of 
Kuluituiigirt Chola. He wiui worthy of his ^wsltioii and ruled 
his extensive dominions successfully for forty-nine years. 
He reconquered Kalinga, defeating the Eastern Ganga king, 
Anantavarman Choda. His internal administration was 


Rfima- 

nuja. 


Vikrania 
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distinguished by the execution of an elaborate revision of 
the revenue survey in a.d. 1086, the year of the survey for 
Domesday Book. 

The celebrated philosopher, Ramanuja, the most venerated 
teacher of the Vaishnava Hindus in the south, received his 
education at Kanchi, and resided at Srirangam near Trichi- 
nopoly during the reign of Adhirajendra; but, owing to the 
hostility of the king, who professed the Saiva ftuth, was 
obliged to retire into Mysore territory until Adhirajendra^s 
death freed him from anxiety. The holy man then returned 
to Srirangam, where he remained until his decease.^ 

Vikrama Chola, the son and successor of Kulottunga, 

* For the histo^ of Adhirajendra, contemporary metrical chroniGle, 
Kulottunga, and Kamanina, I follow entitled DivyatOrieharUa, of which 
BhaKanathu Svamin, * The Cholas he is about to publish a critical 
and the Cholukyas in the Elevmith edition. The teat was printed in 
Century ’ (fnd. knl., 1918, pp. dl7- Mysore in 188S. The tille Kulot- 
i1). His article is based on a tui^ameans‘highestin hisfhndly*, 
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continued to fight with his neighbours according to precedent, 
and seems to have succeeded in maintaining the predominant 
position of his dynasty.' The next three kings, who had 
short reigns, were not notable in any way. 

The last Chola king of any importance was Kulottnnga Kulot- 
Choli^III, who reigned for about forty years from a.d. 1887. 

The succession was then disputed, and the Chola princes sank 
into a position of insignificance. For a time the Pftndyas in 
the south reasserted themselves and gained the upper hand, 
until 1310, when the power of all the Hindu states in 
Southern India was broken by the successes of Malik Kaffir’s 
Muhammadan army in that year and following years. The 
rapid development’ of the Yijayanagar kingdom during the 
fourteenth century again restored Hindu authority in the 
Peninsula. The extreme South piisscd under rule of 
Vijayanagar about a.d. 1370.* 

SECTION IV 
The Pallavas 

Who were the Pallavas ? Whence did they come ? How Origin 
did they attain the chief place among the powers of thcp^^®!^ 
South } To these questions no definite answer can be given 
at present. 

The name Pallava resembles Pahlava so closely that most 
writers have been disposed to favour the hy{x)thesi8 tiiat 
Pallavas and Pahlavas were identical, and that consequently 
the Southern Pallava dynasty of Kanchl should be considered 
as ultimately of Persian origin. But recent research has 
failed to adduce any historical facts in support of that 
notion, and it*seems more likely that the Pallavas were an 
indigenous tribe, clan, or caste.* They are sometimes 
identified with the Kurumbas, who according to tradition 

* The exploits of Vikrama Chola A. S,, 1909, p. 68S). 

are the subject of a Tamil poem ’ Mr. Rea suggests that the name 
of some merit, entitled Vikrama- may be Tamil, derived from ^al, 
Ckolan-Vid {Ind. Ant, xxli, 1 IS). * milkand the masculine termina- 

* The coins bf the Muhammadan tion -avan (sing.), or -amr (pi.), and 
Sultonaof Madura range fn»n A.D. tfaus.be equivalent to the Gw&las 
1329-30 to 1377-8 (Hultsscb in J, li. and Ab&rs of Hindustan. 
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once occupied nearly the whole of Dravida, from sea to sea; 
but, as Mr. Venka)rya observes, * it is difficult to decide 
W'hether the Kurumbas were actually Pallavas or distinct 
from them.’ The persistent hostility of the Pallavas to 
the territorial Tamil states, and the fact that tradition does 
not assign any recognized territorial limits to the l^allava 
dominion are indications that the Pallavas were distinct in 
race from the Tamils, and that their rule was superimposed 
upon that of the rajas of the Pandya, Chola, and Chera 
countries, the three states which together covered the whole 
area of the south, according to constant tradition. If we 
suppose that the Pallavas, like the Marathas of the eighteenth 
century, were a predatory, blackmailing clan or trilje, which 
gradually acquired by force almost complete control of 
the Chola state, and partial mastery over the other Tamil 
kingdoms, I think that the known facts will be found to 
accord with such a supposition. 

The raja of the Pudukottai tributaiy principality, who 

is the recognized head of the Kallar tribe, still styles himself 

Kaja Pallavii, and claims descent from the ancient royal 

family. The Kal'ars, as Sir Walter Elliot observes, * belong 

to what have been called the predatory classes,’ and their 

^ bold, indomitable, and martial habits ’ agree well with the 

characteristics of the ancient Pallavas as known from history. 

Until recent times the Kallars exercised a formidable control 

over the peaceable inhabitants of the Carnatic, from whom 

they levied blackmail in return for protection, just as the 

Marathas levied similar contributions under the name of 

chauth. It seems to be highly probable that the political 

power of the Pallavas was exercised in a similar manner, 

its extent varying according to the variations- in the relative 

strength of the ancient Tamil states and that of the usurping 

tribesmen. The Palli caste and certain sections of the 

Vellala agricultural caste, which is proverbially associated 

with the Kallar and Maravar robber tribes, alsb claim 

a connexion Avith the Pallavas.^ It may well be that the 

« 

’ Elliot, Coins of Smtksm Indki^ or robbers, who exercise their caO- 

pp. 49 4* * The caste of Kullartt ing as an hereditary right* is found 
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so-called ‘ predatory classes in which the Pnllavas apparently 
should he reckoned, belong to a section of the population 
distinct from and more ancient than the Tamils.^ 

The earliest known documents of the dynasty, certain Earliest 
copperplate grants found in the Guntur District, tell us of 
a king reigning at Kanchl (Conjeeverani), whose dominions 
included Amaravati, and so extended to the Krishna (Kistna) 
river. Thpsc grants, which date from about the beginning 
of the fourth century and are written in Pr&krit, give 
no indication of the manner in which the kingdom was 
acquired. It seems to be safe to date its origin not later 
than the third century, and we may conjecture that the 
Pallnva state arose from the ruins of the Andhra empire. 

But it may date from a still earlier time. All authors are 
agreed in regarding as a Pallava the Raja Vishnugopa of 
KSnehi, who was defeated by Samudragupta about a. d. 350; 
and it is probable that Hastivarman, the contemporary 
Raja of Vengi, also may have been a Pallava. The names 
Vishnugopa and Hastivarman both occur in Pallava gene¬ 
alogies. Simhavarman, king of Kanchl {acc. A.u. 437), was 
a Buddhist.® Such isolated scraps of information are all that 
is known about the early Pallava kings. 

From the second half of the sixth century, when Chalukya siiiiha- 
history begins, until the overthrow of the Chalukya pow’er by 
the Rftshtrakutas, in a. d. 763, the Pallavas and Chalukyas, 

only in the Matava country, which and Ceremonieg, by Beauchamp, 
boraers on the coast, or fishing, Srded., p. 17). 
districts. The rulers of tlie country ’ Kadavan, ‘the forester,’ is a 
are of tire same caste. Th^ regard Tamil equivalent of the Sanskrit 
a robber’s occupation as discredit* Pallava {Ind. Ant., xxli, 143), If 
able neither to themselves nor to the Pallavas were of foreign and 
their fellow castemen. for the simple ultimatelv Persian descent, it is not 
reason tliat they consider robbery likely that they should be called 
a duty and a right sanctioned by ‘ foresters’.and be closely asso<sated 
descent. They are not ashamed of with the Kallars and Mara vars of the 
their caste or occupation, and if extreme south, 
one were to ask of a Kullar to * The date (Saka 359), tte earliest 

what people he belonged, he would known expressed in Uie Saka era, is 
coolly answer, “I am a robber.” deduced from the colophon of a 
This caste is looked upon in the Jain work (Arrh. S, of Ilysorg, 
district of Madura, umere it is lieport, 1908-9, p. 31; 1909-10, 
widely diffused, as one of the most para. 115). For remarks on the 
distinguished um ong the Sudras ’ early Pallavas, see Elliot, Cotas of 
IKndn Manmrt, Cviitomt, Southern India, p. 39; and Kicl- 

hom (Bp. Tnd., viii, App. II, p. 19). 
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who regarded each other as * enemies by native') MgQMibed 
constantly in touch and generally at war, eaeh power .sbiiirMi;^ 
to acquire for itself the mastery of the South. Haring this 
period of about two centuries the Pallava royal genedogy 'for 
nine reigns, beginning with Simhavishnu (acc. e. a.d. B7&, 
is well ascertained.^ Simhavishnu claims to have iniheted 
defeats on the kings of Ceylon and the three Tamil states. . 

Mahendravarinan I, son and successor of Simhavisbnn 
(e. A.D. 600 to 635), has immortalized his name by the 
excavation of many rock-cut temples in the Trichinopoly, 
Chingleput, North Arcot, and South Arcot Distnets. His 
fame is also preserved by the ruins of the city of Mahendra- 
vfidi, between Arcot and Arkonam, and of .a great reservoir, 
the Mnhendra tank, near the same. A cave temple dedicated 
to Vishnn exists on the hank of the tank.* 

In war Mahendravarman encountered a formidable rival in 
the person of the ambitious Chalukya monarch, PulakSsin II, 
who boasted of having inflicted a severe defeat on the Pallava 
king about a.d. 609 or 610. At or about the same time 
the Chalukya king annexed the province of Vengi, the 
northern portion of the Pallava dominions, and made it over 
to the government of his younger brother, the founder <rf the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty. It is probable that the loss of 
Vengi stimulated the Pallavns to push forward their southern 
frontier, and it is certain that MahendravarmaU - held 
Trichinopoly. He appears to have been a Jain 
and to have been converted to faith in Siva by a itimQida 
Tamil saint. The king, after his convemion, d^foyed 
. large Jain monastery at Ffitaliputtiram iu South A^tuOt, 

1 Full details given by Prof. Kiel- the Archaetit.^ Shifvey;. INSoh 
horn (op. cit., p. 90). The follow- kayya^s pmuatiire deatt.is 
ing ol>servations, except aa other- a. ^ 

wise stated* are basra on tl^ree 
publications, namely (1) Vcnkajya, 

* The Pallavas ’ {A. 8, iSw. 

1906-7, pp. 217-43); (2) HultzSch, 

*The Pauava Inscriptions of the 
Seven Pagodas’ {Ep, Jnd.^ rtiL x 
^uly, 1909), pp. l-U); and 
Rea, Pallet ArchUeeturef 1909, 
with cxxiv plateSf being vol, xtxjir 
of the 4to Iippeiial Series Pf 


O. 0., PubHa, J 

18, 190S, {t. 47r 
Antnuai. Stf, 1908-4, ^ 

1889, vdm Mr. 
note on Nh4KMulrKiil|$;i4n%£Mte 

ttw Flllitvn <^l|^ : «i ' 
watttot.loioSrtii. 


A ■ ..'.y.'■‘7’'”'. !<\T, 
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Pnrame- 

$vara- 

varman. 


Nandi- 

varman. 


cities, enjoyed special fame among the Buddhists as having 
been the birthplace of Dharmap&la, a celebrated metaphy* 
sician, who was the predecessor of Hiuen Tseng’s teacher 
Silabhadra in the headship of the great monastery at 
Nalanda.^ 

The earliest of the remarkable monolithic temples Hnown 
as the Seven Pagodas at Mamallupumni, namely that now 
called the Dharmaraju Ratha, was the work of Mahendra- 
varmaii, who bore the title of Mahamalla, or ^great champion/ 
from which the name of the place is derived. The other 
similar shrines were wroxight under the orders of later Paliava 
kings down to about the time when Kanchl was taken by its 
hereditary enemies.^ That calamity probably explains the 
fact that some of the shrines were never completed. 

The noble temple now called Kailusanatha at Kanchl was 
built by Narasimha-varman II, also named Rajasimha. 

In or about a.d. 665 Yikramaditya 1 Chalukya, a son 
of Pulakesin, retrieved the fortunes of his family, and re¬ 
covered his fa<Iier'» duiniiiiuiis from Puramesvara-varmaii, 
who had succeeded to the Paliava throne. During this war 
Kanchl, the Paliava capital, was taken and occupied for 
a time by the Chalukyas. On the other hand, the Pallavas 
claimed the gain of a victory at Penivalanallur. 

The perennial conflict continued during succeeding reigns. 
In A.D. 740 Kanchl was captured once more by Vikrama- 
ditya II Chalukya, who inflicted on Nandivarman Paliava a 
defeat so decisive that the event may be regarded as the begin¬ 
ning of the end of the Paliava supremacy. Nandivarman, who 
had succeeded Narasimha-varman II about A. D. 7S0, was 
a collateral relative of that prince, being descended from 
a brother of King Simhavishnu. The change in the line of 
succession is stated to have been the result of a popular 
election; and a curious series of sculptures, accompanied by 


* Beal, Reeord*, ii, 228-30; JAfe, 
pp. 138-40; Watters, ii, ^6-8; 
1-tsing, Records of the BvddMst 
Reiigwn, transl. Takakusu; pp, 
Wii, Wiii, 179,181. 

* The name of the place assumes 
many forms—such as Mavalivaram, 


Mahabalipur, MahaTeOipore, &c., 
but the true name is that given in 
the text. The fbnns which include 
the word bali in one spelling or 
another are based on a false etymo¬ 
logy. 
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explanatory labels, still extant in a mutilated form at the 
Vaikuntha Perum&l temple in Conjeeveram (Kanchi), seems 
to have been designed as a contemporary record of the 
dynastic revolution.^ 

Nandivarman reigned for about half a century, and was Aparsjita. 
succeeded by Aparajita, who vanquished the Pandya king, 
Varaguna II, at the battle of Srl-Punimhiya, but was himself 
overcome by Aditya Chola about the close of the ninth 
century.® From that time the Pallava supremacy, which had 
been severely shaken by the Chalukya successes in 740, 
finally passed away and was transferred to the Cholas, who, 
as already narrated, brought all the southern kingdoms under 
their control more or less completely during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

During their period of decline the Pallava chiefs rnnaged Wars with 
to do some fighting on their own account. When the 

^ KlitflS. 

Rasbtrakutas supplemented the Clialukyas in the middle of 
the eighth century, the traditional hostility between the 
leading power of the Deccan and its soxithern enemy was 
not abated, and the new rulers took up the old quarrel with 
the Pallavas. King Dhruva, a cousin of Dantidurga, who 
had overthrown the Chalukya dynasty, inflicted a defeat on 
the Pallavas about a.d. 776; and his son, Govinda III, 
levied tribute from Dantiga, Rilja of Kanchi, in a.o. 803, 

During the tenth century we hear of wars between the The 
Pallavas and the Ganga kings of Gangavadi, or Mysore, who 
are now commonly known as the Western Gangas, in order 
to distinguish them from the family of the same name which 
ruled Kalinga in the cast, and held coui*t at Kalinganagarain, 
the modern Mukhalingam in the Ganjam District. The 
most notable king of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga was 
Anantavarman Chodaganga, w’ho reigned for seventy-one 
years from a.d. 1076 to 1147, and carved out for himself 
a considerable kingdom, extending from the Ganges to the 
God&vari. He built the temple of Jiigannath at Puri.^ 

^ Itepvrt on Epigraphy in Hadras dated July 9, 1906, paras. 9, 96 ; 

O. 0., iStftfte, Iso. 499, dated July and No. 509, dated June 97, 1907, 

9, 1906, paras. 9-4 paras. 8,19-94. 

* Report! on Epigraphy in ’ Monmohan Cfaakravarti, * Chro- 
Madrae O. O., PubUe, No. 499, nology of the Eastern Ganga kings 
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The later Pallava chiefs sank into the position of mere 
feudatory nobles and officials in the service of the territorial 
kingdoms; and it is on record that the Pallava B&ja took 
the first place among the feudatories of King Vikrama Chola 
early in the twelfth century.^ The rajas can be traced as in 
possession of limited local power down to the thirteenth 
century, and Pallava nobles are mentioned as late as the 
close of the seventeenth century. After that time all trace 
of the Pallavas as a distinct race or clan disappears, and 
their blood is now merged in that of the Kallar, Palli, and 
Vellala castes.® 

The earliest Pallava king who can be precisely dated, 
Simhnvarman, in the fifth century, presented an image at 
Amaravati and is expressly described as being a lay 
worshipper of Buddha. Probably other members of the 
dynasty also were Buddhists.® Several princes were specially 
devoted to the cult of Vishnu.^ Mahendravarman, who was 
a Jain in early life, at first persecuted the followers of Siva, 
but was convtr^ed to the Suiva creed and turned against 
his former co-rcligamists, whose principal monastery he 
destroyed.® 

Usually, however, the adherents of rival creeds seem to 
have lived together in peace and to have enjoyed the 
impartial protection of the government. The narrative of 
Hiuen Tsang implies that such was the case in a.d. 640»® 


of Orissa,* an excellent monograph 
in J, A. S, A, vol. Ixxii, part i 
(1903). For Mukhaliiigam, about 
90 miles distant from Park- 
Kimedi, see Ep. Ind,t iv, 183-93, 
and Madras G. 0., Pvhlic^ Nos. 
897-9, dated Aug. 95, 1909. The 
history of the Western Gangas !?as 
been discussed by Dr. Fleet in 
Kanarese DpnerHies, 

* Ind, AtU.f xxii, 143. 

* The contents of the Palkva 
inscriptions os known up to 1896 
are summarized by Fleet in Bomd. 
Qaz, fl896), vol. i, part ii, ^Dynas¬ 
ties of the Kanarese Districts,* 9nd 
ed. Recent discoveries are de¬ 
scribed in A 1* JngeriptionSf the an¬ 
nual ProgrMs Eeports of the Madras 


Archaeol. Survey; Kielhoni*8 
and Supplemmt {Ep, Ind*^ vii, viii, 
App.), and other works cited above. 

> Amaravati inscr. No. 39 7. 

/nscr., vol, i, p. 95). This record 
is to be read from the bottom ujp- 
wards, I assume the identity of the 
Buddhist Siihhavarman with the 
king who c'ame to the throne in 
A. D. 437 (Saka 359). The inscription 
may be a copy of an older docu¬ 
ment (Venkayya, op. cit., p. 940, 
note 9). 

* Hastivarman (AtlivarmS),V^a- 
yaskandavarman, and Vish^ugopar 
varman. 

® Venkayya, op.* cit, p. 935, 
notes. 
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All the later Pallava kiiigS) apparently, were worshippers of 
Siva, whose emblem, the bull, was adopted as the family 
crest. Two of the kings were so zealous for religion that 
they have been included in the list of sixty-three Saiva saints.' 

My task—a labour of love—is now ended, and this book Epilogue, 
goes forth once more in its new form which, so far as the 
author is concerned, is not unlikely to be final. Planned 
twenty-five years ago, it appeared for the first time sixteen 
years later in a very imperfect shape. The generous recep¬ 
tion accorded to that faulty pioneer attempt encour<igcs 
the hope that this much improved edition may be of still 
greater service in guiding and stimulating tlie study of 
the early history of India, now pursued with laudable 
ardour by a multitude of her sons as well as by foreigners. 

The dark spots in the path of the historian are Uluinined 
almost daily by so many rays of new light, that my successors 
beyond doubt will be able to walk confidently in slippery 
places where my steps are necessarily faltenng and uncertain. 

The volume dcids with the political history of Hindu 
India, the land of the Brahmans, which is the real India— 
a land the fascination of which is largely due to the unique 
character of its civilization. That quality of strangeness 
makes the history of Hindu India less attractive to the 
European or American general reader than the more easily 
intelligible story of the Muslim and British conquerors, but 
anybody who desires to underatiind modern India must be 
content to spend some labour on the study of ancient India 
during the long ages of autonomy. 

The political history of India cannot vie with that of 
Greece, Rome, or modern Europe as illustrating the evo¬ 
lution of constitutions in city or state. Indians, like other 
Asiatic peoples, usually have been content with simple despotic 
rule, so that the differtuice between one government and 
another has ktin in the personal characters and abilities of 
the several despots rather than in the changes consequent 
upon the gradual development of institutions. The regula¬ 
tions devised by able individual autocrats, such us Chandra- 

’ Ibid, p. note 11. 
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gupta Maurya, A.soka^ and Akbar^ have mostly perished 
with their authors. The nascent Indian constitution now 
in course of construction is a foreign importation, imperfectly 
intelligible to the people for whose benefit it is intended, 
and never likely to be thoroughly acclimatized. 

The most important branch of Indian history is the history 
of her thought. For the adequate presentation of the story 
of Indian ideas in the fields of philosophy, religion, science, 
art, and literature, a chronological narrative of the political 
vicissitudes of the land is the indispensable foundation. 
Ueadera who may find such a narrative dry, or at times even 
repellent, may tiike comfort in the conviction that its exis¬ 
tence will render possible the composition of more attractive 
disquisitions, arranged with due regard to the order of time. 
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Abastanoi, tribo, 99. 

Abbancs, legendary merehaiit, 232. 
Abdagasca. Indo-Partliian king, 
^ 230, 

Abhira tribe, 274, 286. 

Abhiaara, country in lower hills, 
59, 60, 63, 88, 854 n. 

Abreaa, defended Alexander, 96. 
Abu, Mount, 412. 

Abu-Ri^ati := Albcrunl^ q, v,, 15 n. 
Academy of Madura, 453. 
Acliaemonian dynasty, 62 n. 
Achalgarh, Pawars at, 305, 412. 
Achdrasdra, 483 n. 

Achchhankovil Pass, 446, 
Achiravatl, river, 159 n. 

Acts of SL Tl^mas cited, 231. 
AdbirOjondra Ohola, 4.6}^. 

Adisura, king of Bengal, 3^7. 
Adltya, Ghoja king, 454, 463, 475. 
Adityaaona, of later Gupta dynasty, 
^ 813. 

Adi Varaha, title of Bhoja, 880. 
Admiralty board of Chaiidragupta 
Maurya, 126. 

Adraistai clan, 74, 

Agalassoi, tribe, 93. 

Agathokleia, queen, 242. 
Agathokles, IndO'Groek king, 224, 
242. 

Agosiloos, in Kanislika's iiiscrip- 
tioDy 240 262 n. 

Agnikula clans, 412. 

Agnimitra, Sunga king, 108-201. 
Agni Purdnci, used by Bana, 22. 
Agra Province, 365. 

Agrammes, Nanda king, 40, 41 
Agrianian light infantry, 51. 
Ahasuerus, king of Persia, 103 n. 
Ahavamalla, Chalukya king, 481. 
AliichJiaira, city, 377. 

Ahinposh stupay 241 n. 

Ahmadabad, city, 815. 

Ah5m tribe, 370. 

Ajanta, caves and frescoes at, 306, 
42'6‘. ^ 

Ajata4atru » Kunika, 82: hulory 
of, 82-9, 46,,46, 48. 

Ajayadeva, (1) king of G^jar&t, 
208 n. : (2) ChauhAn, 886 n. 


Ajivika sect, 165, 166, 169, 197. 

AjmGr, inscribed Sanskrit plays at, 
15, 387 : kings of, 380. 

Ajodhya, in Gupta period, 298, 
334 : alleged Chalukya origin 
from, 424. 

Akbar, compared with Sainudra- 
gupta, 289 : and with Harshu, 
347 : aiiiiexod Kashmir, 375 : 
and Malwa, 396. 

AkosinesChinab river, 73, 81: 
return of Alexander to, 88 : con¬ 
fluence with llydaspes of, 91 : 
changes in coujho of, 91, 93 u, : 
confluence with the Indus of, 98 : 
date of passage of, 114. 

Alaric tho Goth, 443. 

Ala-ud-dlti, tiultau of DolUi, 285, 

435. 

AlberuiiT on India, 15, 21. 

Alexander, (1) tho Great, chrono- 
logy prior to, 1 : histories of Ilia 
Indian campaign, 3 : reports of 
hisof!lcers,4, 12 ;dynasties before, 
27 : found tho Indus boundary of 
India, 38; contemporary with 
Nanda dynasty, 40 ; met Chan-* 
dragupta Maiirya, 40, 117: 

troubles after death of, 43: 
crossed Hindu Kush, 49:advanced 
to Nikaia (1), 50: wounded in 
Kutiar viilley, 51 : defeated As- 
pasLaii.<», 52 : received submission 
of Nysa, 53 : stormed Massaga, 
and again ' wounded, 64 : mas¬ 
sacred merconaricH, 55: occupied 
Oi a and Dazira, 57 ; look Aornos, 
59: marched to Indus and Taxila, 
59, 60: gave investiture to Amb- 
bi, 61 : advanced to Hydaspes, 

63 : prepared tor passage of ri ver, 

64 : made night inarch, 66, 82 ; 
eifccted lauding, 65 : tactics of, 
66: capturad Purus (1), 69: 
founded Boukephala and Nikaia 
(2), 71 ; crosstid Akesin^s and 
llydrautes, 73: battle medal of, 
72 : took l^ngala, 74 : arrivefl a;t 
Hyphasis, 75: built altars, 76; 
honoured by Chandragupta^urr 
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ya, 77 n.: campod at; Jihlam, 62, 
68: fought battle early in July, 
87: promoted Poroa (1), 89: 
started on voyage, 90: occux>ied 
r 4 ipital of Sophytes, 90: readied 
first confluonce, 91; conquered 
the Siboi and Agalassoi, 93 : at¬ 
tacked the Malloi, 94, 95: dan¬ 
gerously wounded, 96: continued 
voyage to fourth confluence, 98 : 
appointed satraps, 99 ; advanced 
into mnd, lOO; attacked Oxyka- 
nos and Sambos, 101 ; advanced 
to Patala, 102 : reached the seu, 
103: prepared for return to Persia, 
104 : dispatched Nearchos, 105: 
sent Leoiioatos against the 
Oroitai, 106 : met Nearchos, 108 : 
suffered much in Gedrosia, 109 : 
entered Susa in April, 324 n.c., 
109, 114 : succeeded in his enter¬ 
prises, 111: effects of his death, 
112,116: chronology of his Indian 
campaign, 113 : ijgnored by In¬ 
dian writers, 118,410: appointed 
£!ud6mos, &c., to charge of 
provinces, 116 : wars of his suc- 
cossoi's, 118 : transitory effects of 
his raid, 112, 116, 238 : Indian 

oivilizatioii iix tlmo of, 135: relied 
on cavalry, 146 : legend uf, 171 ; 

(2) king of Epirus, 184, 196: 

(3) Soveriri, Uomau emperor, 
278. 

Alexander's Havoi., near Karaclii, 
106. 

Alexandria, (1) under the Caucasus, 
19: (2) in Egypt, Caracalla's 
massacre at, 445 n., 452. 

Alexandrian models of Indian art, 
289: commerce, 291. 

Allikhabad, Asoka pillar at, 170 n. 

Alliti'ochat'is » Amitraghata, v., 
146 n. 

Alopon, introduced Nestor ian 

Christianity into China, 359. 

Alor, ancient capitiil of Sind, 100, 
255. 

Alphabet, Tibetan, 301: Vuttoluttu, 
458. 

Alphabets, origin of Indian, 28 n. 

AltamsU «lltutmish, rj. v. 

Altars of Alcxandei'i 76-8. 

Amar&vatl, town, 463, 471, 476. 

Amazonian body-guard, 123, 

Ambelk Pass, 60 9». 

AmbhilikingOmphis, 60-2,110. 

Ainbuatala, ^npa, 186 n. 

Amida, siege of, 274, 278. 


Amitraghata (Amitrochates), title 
of Bindusara, 146. 

Amoghavarsha I, II, III, Rashtra- 
kUta kings, 429. 

Amritsar, city, 81. 

AmSuvarman, king of Nepal, 366. 
Amu Darya, Oxus river, 220. 
Amyntas, Indo-Greek king, 242. 
Anamis, river, 109. « 

Ananda, queen, 311. 

Anandapura, country of, 323. 
Ananda Ylkrama era, 42 n., 387 ?». 
Anandpal, king of the t^anjab, 382, 
392. 

Anangapala, Tomara Baja of Delhi, 

886 . 

Anantavarman Choda, Eastern 
Ganga king, 468, 475. 

Andaman Islands, Cho]a annexa¬ 
tion of 466, 

Andhra dynastie history, 20,126 n., 
194, 206-18: kingdom, 162, 184, 
428, additions. 

Andragoras, alleged viceroy ot 
Part ilia, 222 

Andrapolis, legendary city, 232 n., 
283. 

AndrokpttOB - Chandragupta Mau- 
rya, q, v., 43 n., 119 n, 
Androatb«;nes of Oyzious, 223. 

Anga kingdom, 81. 

Anbllwara, city, 814, 881, 889. 
Animal life, sanctity of, 176-7, 181, 
183, 202. 

Ansumat, legendary hero, 201. 
Antialkidas, Indo-Grcok king, 224, 
242. 

Antigonos, (1) rival of Eumones, 
115: (2) Gonatos, king of Mace¬ 
donia, 184, 197. 

Antimuchos I and II, Indo-Grook 
kings, 215, 242, 244. 

Antlochos, (1) the Groat, 222, 239, 
241, 244: (2) Hierax. 244: 

(3) Sotor, 147, 196, 220 n., 244 : 

(4) Theos, 20, 184, 196, 220, 244. 
Antipator, unable to retain India, 

115, 

Antoninus PiuS| Roman emporor, 
278. 

Anushirvan (KhufrQ'), king of 
Persia, 321. 

Aornos, identity and siege of, 56-9. 
Aparajita, Ganga-Pallava king, 454, 
464. % 

Aphrodisiac drugs, 145 n. 
ApollodOros of Arten^ita, 218| 228 n, 
Apollodotos, Indo-Greek king. 218, 
215, 224, 242. 
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Apolloniosof Tyana, Indian travels 
of, 13, 62 77 n, 98 n., 107 n., 

280 n., 807 «. 

Apollophanes, (1) satrap of Gedro- 
sia, 106: (2)Indo>Oi'eek king, 242. 

Xra inscription, 255 n, 

Arab inv^ois, 104 n., 314, 868, 
881. 

Arabiog tribe, 106,107 n., 111. 

Arabics (Arabia^, river, 104 n., 106. 

Arachosiathe Kandahar country, 

38, 102, 149 ; Sibyrti<>s, satrap of, 
120 . 

AravaUi mountains, 6n. 

Arbela, battle of, 228 n. 

Archaeology, results obtained from, 

2, 15, 289. 

Archebios, Indo-Greek king, 242. 

Archers of Xerxes from India, 38 n.: 
Alexander’s mounted, 68. 

Arch]as, officer of NedrehoS, 108. 

Architecture, Indian, earliest 
examples of, 135 : not Greek, 

240: in Gupta period, 305: 
mediaeval, 858. 

Arcot, North and South Districts, 

472. 

Ardashir, Sassanian king, 275 n. 

Aria a the Herat country, 3^, 149. 

ArJutia, cession of part of, 119, 
149-51, 196. 

Arigaion, town, 52. 

Arikesarin, Pandya king, 453. 

Arioi, in sixteenth satrapy, 221. 

Arjuna, usurper, 352, 353, 359. 

Arjunayana, tribe, 2^. 

Arkonam, town, 472. 

Armenia, 250 ». 

Arms, Indian, 66, 125. 

Army, Maury a, 124-6 : of Harsh a. 

889. 

Arnold, Matthew, quoted, 113 n. 

Arnordja, Chauhdn, 388 n. 

Aror « Alor, g, v. 

Arpakkam, inscription at, 455. 

Arrian, on India, 12: Ferijplus 
ascribad to, 231 n, 

Arsakes, {^1) king of XTrai^a, 88: 

(2) leader of Parthian revolt, 

222, 244: (3) Theos, lndo-Par> 
thlan king, 228. 

Arsakidan era, 221 n. 

Art, Indian, earliest examples of, 

135: Gupta, 806; mediaeval, 358. 

Artaxerxes Mn^mon, kingofPei*sia, 

12: liongimanus, 103 n. 

Artemidoros, Indo-Greek king, 
242. 

Artha^Ostraf 151-8 : cited, 128 n., 
iiM X i 


125 n., 128 n., 129 n., 181 n., 132 
134 n., 136 137-44 n., 177 n., 

178 rt., 179 n., 807 n. 

Aruvular, tribe, 462. 

Aryabha^* astronomer, 305, 306. 

Aryanixatiou, process of, 8. 

Ar>avarta, meaning of, 283. 

AaandhimitrA, legendary queen of 
Asoka, 191. 

Asaiiga, 328. 

Asioi, tribe, 226 n. 

Asoka, extent of empire of, 6, 148, 
161 : Mysore e<Htion of Minor 
Rock Edicts of, 16 : contemporary 
with Antlochos Tho<s, 20 : made 
Pfitoliputia his permanent 
capital, 36 : Hvv siHpas at Pa^- 

liputra ascribed to, 41 n.: dates 
of accession and death of, 196, 
197 : abolished royal hunt, 123, 
177 : Kalinga Edicts of, 168 : 
viceroys of, 129, 163 : the * king's 
men' of, 130 : Tushasph a, govern¬ 
or of Kathiawar under, 132: 
mentioned in Kudrad&man's in¬ 
scription, 133 ; beginnings of art 
and architecture in reign of, 136 : 
full name Asoka-\ ardhana, 154 ; 
viceroy of Taxilaand XJjjnin, 164, 
155 : annexed Kalinga, 157, 196 : 
went on pilgrimage, 168, 197 : 
ordained as monk, 158,160: death 
of, 192, 197 : Buddhist council 
convoked by, 161 : in Nepkl, 162, 
197: buildings of, 162, 164, 296: 
inscriptions of, 167, 172 : legend 
of, 170 : ethics of, 175 : ,in early 
life probably worshipped Siva, 176; 
enforced sanctity of animal life, 
176, 177, 202 : toleration of, 178: 
appointed Censors, 180 ; provided 
for travellers and sick, 182, 296, 
344 : dispatched foreign missions, 
184, 196 : sent his brother Ma- 
heiidra to Southern India and 
Ceylon, 186, 441 ; did not send 
mission to Pegu, 187 : made 
Buddhism a world-religion, 188 : 
compared with Constantine, 189: 
character of, 190 : sons and suc¬ 
cessors of, 191-5 : chronology of, 
196 : disruption ofemidreof, 194, 
197, 198, 219 : Hindu Kush 

boundary of empire of, 219 : 
Kanishka legends resembling 
those of, 265: pillar erected at 
Kau^Umbi by, 298 : imitated by 
Haisha, 344 : Pur^a-varman last 
descendant of| 195, 846; caste of. 
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407: velntions with Southern 
India of, 446, 456, 459, 460. 
A»i)k&cadana legends, 40, 192. 
Aspaaian, tribe, 52. 

Assakenoi, nation, 54. 

Assam - K am arlipa, q, e., 869. 
Assemblies, five great Tamil, 441, 
village, 469, 464. 

Arses, for riding, 134. 

Assyria, 259 n. 

Astes — Hasti, t;. 

AbIoIa (Aetatu), enchanted isle, 
108. 

Astrologers, control of, 133. 
Astronomy, of Gupta ago, 305. 
A4vaghosha, Buddhist saint, 260, 
261 n. 

horse-sacrifice, g.v. 
Athan^aveda, 23. 

Athena, 77 n. 

Atii&a, Buddhist missionaiy, 400, 

402. 

Attic year, 86. 

Attila, Hun king, 315. 

AttivamiA, Pallava king, 476 n. 
Attock (Atak), town, 60. 

Augushw, letter of Indian king to, 
186 n .: Kush&n imitations of 
coins o:, 236, 254 ; temple at 
Muziria of, 444 : Indian embassy 
to, 277, 462. 

Aum, orientalized, 254, 811 n.: 

<^urrent in f. India, 444. 
Atirclian, Roman emperor, 278. 
Aure'iius, Marcus, Roman emperor, 
273, 278. 

Autograph of Harsba, 842. 
Autonomous tribes, 74 n., 94, 286. 
Avalokite^vara, Buddhist incarna¬ 
tion, 861. 

Avanti q.v,, 29, 895, 898. 

Avantivarman, king of Kashmir, 

48 n., 878. 

Ayethema^Takkolam, q» v., 466 n. 
Ayu Mitra, coins of, 257 n. 

Azes I and II, Indo-Parthian kings, 
229, 230, 240 n. 

Azilises, Indo-Parthian king, 230. 

Bfibur, used £liaibar Pass, 50 n. 
Babylon, early commerce with, 
28 n.; death of Alexander at, 
110, 114. 

Babylonian culture, 2: nlarrlage 
custom, 154 n* 

Bacon, alludes to Oxydrakai, 98 n. 
Baotria, Alexander’s conquest of, 

49 n, ; premier satrapy, 220: 
revolt and history of, 221-5. 


Badagara, port, 488. 

B&dami^ vfttfipi, q, v., 424. 

Badftfin, city, 894. 

Badin, in Sind, 104 n. 

Badis, Gedroaiau port, 108. 
Badonsachen, king of Burma, 
124 n. 

Bah&walpur, state, 92. 

B&hllka, tribe, 274 ; iee Ykhllka. 
Bahmanftbftd, probably ■■ Fatal a, 
108. 

BAliram IT, king, 27D., 

Baidya caste, 403. 

Bail at, Asoka's inscriptions at, 
167 n., 168, 172. 

Bajaur, valley, 52, 54. 

Baknrai, port, 450 n., 457. 

BakhirA, pillar, 159 n. 

BakhtyAr, Muhammad, son of, r., 
871. 

i Baki'Ala Pass, 63 n. 

I Baladiiya, kings, 312, 327, 330, 

; 332-4. 

I Baleokouros, 218 n. 

{ Balharas — Rashtrakutn kings, 480. 

I Bali in MfirwAr, *890 n. 

I Bnlkh, secondary Hun capital, 317, 
i Ballnl.Sen, king of Bengal, 403, 
j 407, 415, 418, 419. 
j Bamilin, tnwn, 49 n. 
i BAmyin, Hun head-quarters, 817. 

' Bana, author, 18, 21,198 n., 204 n., 
i 836, 843, 380. 

Bandhupnlita = Sangata Maurya, 
197. 

Bankipore, on site of PAtalipiitra, 
121, 168, 294. 

BannO, town, 892. 

Banskhera, inscription, 836 u., 
843 n., 859. 

Banyan hospital, 183. 

Rdr « waterless uplands, 95. 

Bar Aba r caves, 165,169, 196,197. 
BArAmfila Pass, 260 n., 268. 
Barbarikon, port on Indus, 231. 
Bardanes, Parthian king, 230 n. 
BargAon^ NalandA, 312. 
Barhut (Bbar^hut), relief sculpture 
at, 64 n. : Sunga inscription at, 
198 ». 

BArl, later ParihAr capital, 377, 383. 
Bark, as writing material, 28 n., 
136. 

Bar^'gaza —Broach (BharOch), 218. 
BasAr^VaisAli, v., 29 n.; seals 
from, 281 n. 

Basava, founded Lii^Ayat sect, 433. 
Bathindah, 882. 

Battle of Hydaspes, 68-71, 
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Battle^ftxe, a PilnUya cognizance, 
451. 

Bazira, a town in the hills, 50, 57. 
BocarO, port, 450 n, 

Beghr&m, coins from, 257 n. 
Behistun inscription, 38 n. 

Belur temple, 434. 

Benares wK&ii, 80; cotton fabrics 
of, J29 n. : Upagupta at, 189 : 
captured by Miiliammaclans, 389. 
Bengal, Chandra-gupta*s alleged 
campaign in, 990 n. t included in 
llarsha’s 'dominions, 389 : dynas¬ 
ties of. 397^407. 

Berar = Vidarbha, 200 . 

Beryls, 443. 

Bhabru edict, 158, 1G7, 168, 173. 
Bhadrabahu, 146, 440. 

Bhagalpur District, 2 Q : Jain build¬ 
ings in, 35 n.: copperplate, 398 n. 
Bliagavatn, ^unga king, 203 : 

Parana, date of, 22 . 

Bhagelii '^ Phegelas, 40. 

Bhiiglrathl river, 405. 

Bhandarkar, K. O., on early history 
of India, 300 n. 

Bhandi, cousin of Harsha, 337. 
Bhanugupta, Raja, 313. 

Bhar tribe, 322, 413. 

Bharhiit == Barhut, q, v, 

BharCch (Brouch) — Bnrygnza, 213 : 

Gurjara kingdom of, 322, 411. 
Bhllsa, dramatist, 39. 
BhAsk.'ira-varman Kumara, king 
of Kamariipa, q. t>., 356, 369. 
Bhatarka, founded Valabhl dynas¬ 
ty. 314. 

Bhattiprolu, inscriptions from, 16. 
Bhavabhati, poet, 378. 

Bhillama, Yadava king, 392. 

Bliilsa town, 199. 

Bhima, (1) king of Gujar&t, 392: 

( 2 ) Kaivarta of Varendia, 400: 

(3) king of Mlthila, 401. 

Bhimbbar-> AbhUara, 59 88 . 

Bbinmal (Bhilnial), Gurjara 

capital, 321, 326, 378, 428. 

Bhira (BahraJi), town, 90 «. 
BbitarT, pillar at*, 309: seal from, 
291 rh, 311 n., 312. 

Bhoja, (1 and 2) Parihar kings of 
Kanauj, 379, 380; (3) Pawarking 
of Malwft, 395 : (4) tribe, 184. 
Bbojpur, lake, 396. 

Bhotan, 403. 

Bhiikuti, Kepalese princess, 361. 
Bbhmaka, Kshaliarata, 209, 218 
(table). 

Bhilnft, on Jihlam river, 8^1, 

I 


Bhatias, conquered by LalitAdiiya, 
37a 

Bias rivers Hyphasis, 7 , t?., 75, 92. 
Bibliography of Asoka’s inscrip¬ 
tions, 173. 

Bidaspes river^Hydaspes, g. v., 
78 w. 

Bibar, South (1) province^Maga- 
dha, g.r., 29, 397, 400, 402: 
(^2) town, 294, 398. 

Biliat river ilydaspes, g. ??., 78. 
Bi,ijfi.la, KalAohtLi'yn king, 432, 493, 
437. 

Bikanir, State, 92. 

Bikrani, Raja, 303. 

Bikrampur, town, 403. 

Bilhana, author, IS, 432. 

Bilsar, inscriptions from, 327. 
Birabisara, king, 31, .33, 35, 37, 41, 
45, 48. 

Bindusfira, king, 146-9, 196, 

Birch-bark as writing inateri.al, 

28 H., 136 . 

Birthday festival, 124. 

Births and deaths registered, 128. 
Bisal DCo^ Vigraha-rilja, g. r., 387. 
Bitpfilo, artist, 402. 

Blttiga, Iloyj'ala king, 438. 
Block-printing in I'ibet, 405. 

Boats, used by Alexander, 60. 

BcdH OayA, AmoIca’a monastery at, 
287 : dcv^nlaio in Fa-hlen*s time, 
299: Bodhi tree at, 346: visitotl 
by Wang-hiuen-l’so, 354. 

Bodhi tree at Gay&, 159, 846. 
Bodhidharma, patriarch, *313. 
Bodhiruchi, author, 329. 
Bodhisaitvas, hierarchy of, 266, 

! Bodoahpra, king of Burma, 124 n. 

I Boedromion, Athenian month, 

I 105 n. 

; Bolan routo, 102 n. 

: Bon, religion of Tibet, 364, 

I Boukephala, city, 71. 
j Bow, Indian, 66 , 125: the Chera 
i cognizance, 459. 

! BrahmS, a god, 349. 

; Brahmagiri, Asoka’s inscriptions 
I at, 167 rt., 172. 

Bi'idiiiiukshHlia, meaning of, 408 
419. 

Brnhinnn, opposition to Alexander, 
101 : caste, and Rkjas, 408. 
Brahmaniibdid, error for BahmanH- 
I b&.d, q. V,, 103 n. 

1 Brahmdnda I^<rdna, It, 22, 23. 

■ Brahmanical reaction, 194, 202. 

: Brahmans, town of, 96. 

' BrahmT script, 28 167. 

i 2 
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Brick buildings, 186. 

Brihad-devata, referred to, 92 n. 

BVihadratha, Maurya king, 195, 
197, 198. 

Brihatkathd’ko^a, 443 n. 

Broach ^BharOch, v., 213. 

Bronze vessels from tho Nllgiris, 
444. 

Buckler, Indian, 66 , 125. 

Buddha (Gautama), relics of, at 
PjprawS., 16 : birth and life of, 
29: preceded by ^former Bud¬ 
dhas’, 157: visited byAjutai^atru, 

83-86 ; belonged to Sakya clan, 
87 : death of, 86 , 46-8 : birth¬ 
place of, 159 : area of personal 
ministry of, 188; on coins of 
Kanishka, 266 ; deified, 266, 
845; footprints of, 846: Harsha’s 
golden imago of, 848: Hiuen 
Tsang’s relics of, 852: Ilarsha 
seized tooth of, 372. 

Buddhism, I-tsing on history of, 
26 : origin of, 29: Bhabru edict 
important in history of, 168: 
leading tenet of Asoka’s, 176-8: 
Holy Land of, 187; earliest Bur- ! 
mese, 187 * Asoka’s preference I 
for, 188: pui locutions of, 208 ; \ 
Tnraiiath, Tibetan historian of, 
218. 215, 847 n. : Menander 
a convert to, 225: Hlnaynna, 
ancient form of, 267 : Mahfiyuna, 
newer form of, TC'S, 269 n.] 801, 
844 : conversion of Kanishka to, 
265 : Vikramaditya tolerant of, 
298,808: at Mathiiril in Faditen’s 
time, 296: merciful teachings of, 
297: gradual decay of, 298, 803, 
346 : prevalence from 200 b.c. to 
A.D. 200 of, 801; Sammitiya 
school of, 339, 845: favour of 
Gupta kings to, 292, 303, 318, 
328-84: devotion of Harsha to, 
344-51 ; in Tibet, 364: in Nepal, 
868 : dcstruotioj: in Bihkr of, 
404; doclino in Deccan of, 427, 
429: in Bengal, 870, 402 : in 
Southern India, 440, 468, 476. 

Buddhist canon, 11 , 29: Chinese 
pilgrims, 14, 28-6, 854: ecclc- 
alastical legends, 82 n., 33-6: 
instructors of Asoka, 157, 159: 
Holy Land, 169, 187 : church 
council convened by Asoka, 161, 
267 : establishments in Nepfil, 
102: Pali books, 166: monastic 
order, 158, 845, 850; fame of 
Asoka, 170: infiueftce in India 


and abroad, 184, 188: church in 
Ceylon, 186, 189: fame of Ka¬ 
nishka, 255: monasteries, 268, 
297, 844, 468, 478 : council of 
Kanishka, 267 : rule of life, 297: 
inscriptions, 801: coins of Kanish¬ 
ka, 266, 302: King ^ll&ditya a 
devout, 824 : monks in Sind, 
854: in Ujjain, 356 : Palaf kings 
of Bengal, 370, 899, 402: temples 
at Negnpatum, 406 : Sinihuvar- 
man, Pa Hava king, a,. 476. 

Budhagupta, Raja, 318. 
i Bull, the Pallava cognizance, 477. 
i Bundela clan, 418. 

Bundelkhand«« Jejakabhiikti, q, r., 

1 890. 

Bun5r country, 54 n. 

Bunhilr Pass/79 n. 

Burma, customs of, 123 n. : Bud¬ 
dhism in, 187 : English conquest 
of, 865. 

Burmese occupied Assam, 871. 


Caelobotliras = Kera1aputra, v. 

450 n. 

Caesar, ? titlo of Kanishka, 255 n. 

Calicut, bombardment of, 199: 
Zamorins of, 459, 

i Camel, for riding, 184 ; Bactrian. 

! 236. 

Candragomin (Chandragomin), 
author, 821 ». 

Canton, ^ dotted record ’ of, 47 n. 

Capital punishment, see Death, 
penalty of. 

CaracHlla, Roman emperor, 278; 
massacre at Alexandria by, 
445 ».,452. 

Carnatic, the, 470. 

Caste, in Gupta period, 297; in 
South, 441. 

Castes, os described by Megas- 
tbenes, 134 n., 489: four varnas 
of, 408 n. 

catty, Chinese weight, 264 n. 

Caucasus, Indian,. 120. 

Cauveiy rivers K&viri, g. u., 444. 

Ceded Districts, 468. 

Central Provinces «0hedi, 890. 

Ceylon, chronicles of, 11,171; pre- 
Chiistian records In, 16 n.; con-^ 
version of, 186: Meghavai'^a king 
of, 287: pilgrims from, 288: 
frescoes in, 806: Pfti^dya wars 
with, 465: Gajabfihu, king of, 
452 : invaded by KarikAla Oho}a, 
461: invaded by ParAntaka I, 
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404 : annexed by B&jarfija, 465 : 
Pallava relations with, 472, 473. 

Chakr&yudha, king of Kanauj, 378, 
398. 

Chakshu river«=Oxus, 264 n. 

Chalukya dynasties, 340, 424-82 : 
wars with Cholas, 465, 467: wars 
with Pailavas, 425, 427. 

Chan^bal river, 286. 

Ohamparan District, 159, 170 n., 
401. 

Ohk^kya, minister, 41 n., 42, 118, 
122 n., 123 135 n., 136, 408. 

Chandala, outcaste tribes, 297. 

Chanda war, battle of, 389 n. 

Ohand Bardki, Hindi poet, 337 n. 

Chandel clan, 322, 407, 413, 414: 
history, 390-4. 

Chandra, Turushka king, 421. 

Chaudrabhaga river,’69 >i. 

Chandradeva, founded *Gahanvar 
dynasty of Kaiiauj, 385. 

Oliandragiri river, 4^, 447. j 

Ghandragupta, (1) Maurya — 
Sandrakottos, 19 : early life of, 
42-4, 46, 48, 117 ; worshipped at 
Alexander’s altars, 77 : defeated 
8 eleukos, 119, 148, 106: institu< 
tiona of, 120-d6, 237 : leiigf:h of \ 
reign of, 144: Jain legends of, 
146, 440: Andhra kingdom in 
time of, 206 : caste of, 408 : (2) 

I of Gupta dynasty, 279-81, 327, 
831-4 : (3) II of Gupta dynasty, 
Vikramftditya, 14, 20 : history of, 
290-9 : seals of qiiecu of, 282 n. : 
original of H&ja Bikram, 303 : 
contemporary with Kalidasa, 
304: chronology, coins, and in¬ 
scriptions of, 327. 

Chand-KCtis&f Hindi epic, 387 n., 
393. 

Chandra, Turushka king, 421. 

Chandrkpida, king of Kashmir, 
863, 372.’ 

Chandrapraka^a, prince, 830-4. 

Chandra Sri, Andhra king, 213. 

Chandra-varma^, king, 290 n. 

Chaiidravati, Pawars at, 895, 412. 

Cli’ang*an, in China, 352 n. 

Chaug-kien, embassy of, 252, 277. 

0h5pa clan, 424. 

Chariot, Indian, 125, 126, 146; 
disuse of, 839. 

Ch&rsaddaxsPeukelaotis, 57. 

Ch&rumatl, daughter of Asoka, 
162 197. 

Chash^na, satrap, SIO, 211, 291. 

Ohauh&n dynasty of S&mbhar, 


886 : Bajas of MalwA, 396 : clan, 
412, 414. 

Chaulukya clan«-Solanki, q, v., 
412. 

Chavaiines, Prof., on Western 
Turks, 363 n. 

Chnyil, ruined church at, 245. 

Chedi, kingdom ~ Central Pro* 
Vinces, 394 : era of, 394. 

Cli5h-ka, kingdom-Tseh-kia, 354. 

Chellana, motlier of AjatA^atni, 
30 rt. 

Che-mong, Chinese pilgrim, 25 n. 

Chen-kuttuvan, Chora king, 452, 
458, 462. 

Chora kingdom « Keraja, q, i\, 456. 

Cheralam^Korala, q, v,, 447 n. 

Chhatarpur State, 391, 414. 

CAilappat/tikd?'amf poem, 205 n. 

China, Kushan relations with, 253, 
262; Gupta relations with, 306: 
mission in a. d. 589 from, 313 : 
conterminous with Hun empire, 
317 : intercourse of Harsha with, 
352: ?Ai’jnna brought as prl* 
soner to, 353 : Nestorianism in, 
350: relations of Northern India 
with, 360-5, 363: relations of 
Ntipal with, 36.5. 

ChinAb (Clienab), river, 59, 60 n., 
73, 79 n., 81, 88 , 92, 94, 98, 114. 

Cbiiiabhukli, town, 263. 

Chineso historians, 13, 335: pil¬ 
grims, 14, 23 : Jmstagos supposed 
to bo, 263. 

Chingleput, district, 472. 

ChiniOt, fortress, 316 n. 

Chionitai nation, 274 n. 

Chi-pin o Ki-pin, 7 . r., 251 n. 

Chitaldurg, in Mysore, 460, 

Chitavara country,, 848 n. 

ChitOr, town, 199, 

Chitral river, 51. 

Cbolu dynasty and kingdom, 425, 
429, 431, 434, 446, 450, 454, 459, 
460-9, 475. 

Oholat PAndlya, viooroy, 467. 

Ohr«raganga, king of Orissa, 42 n., 
402. 

Ciiorabmioi, in sixteenth satrapy, 

221 . 

OhromAs, Athenian archon, 85 7. 

Christian mission to Indo* 
Parthians, 231-5: elements in 
Buddhism, 266. 

Christians of St. Thomas, 235, 
245. 

Chronology, difficulties of Indian, 
1 , 18-20,4^. 
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Chu-li<yasCho|a kingdoiDi g. r., 
462. 

Cinnamomum, sp,, 445 n. 

Cipher writing, 140. 

Civil adniinietration of llarsha, 341. 

Claudius, Roman emperor, 277. 

Clcophis, see Kleophis. 

Coast, changes in, 104 n., 108 n. 

Cochin, state, 438, 447, 467. 

Coimbatore, beryls of, 443: 
distiict, 443, 447, 457, 459. I 

Coinage, debascniont and rostora- | 
tion of Gupta, 811. i 

Coins, many classes of, 17 : punch- I 
marked, 62 n. : Mitra, 204 n. : , 
Andhra, 205, 210, 212: of I 

Menander, &c., 213, 215: ludo* • 
Parthian, 228 ; of Hei-maios and 
KadphUes 1,236: Greek influence I 
on, 240: of IMato, 243: of ^ Name- i 
less King 252 : of Kadphises II ; 
and Kaiiishka, 257 : of Huvishka, | 
271 : of Vusudeva, 272 : of later | 
Kushans, 274: of Ctiandraguptal, 
280 : of Samiidragupta, 288 : of 
Cliandragupta II, Vikramaditya, 
293, : of Skandagnpta, 311, 

327 * of FrakaSaditya, 311: of tlie 
Maukhar. dynasty, 312 n. : of 
K.uuiat'agupta X, 827 : of Nepal, 
368 n. : of Miliira 380 : 

of G&ngeyadeva and the Chau 
d^ls, 892 ; K ^rnan in S. India, ; 
443, 444: Pandyo 451 : Chera, 
459 : Oho|a, 465 n. 

Colair, lake, 284. 

Commodus, Roman cinpei'or, 278. 

Comorin, Capo, 446, 456. 

Conjeoveram = Railchl, g, p. 

Constantino compared with Asoka, 
189. 

Consuls, officials resembling, 127 n., 
238 H. 

Coorg, province, 446, 460. 

Copper, inscriptions on, 16, 449: 
vessels, 122 . 

Corinthian capitals, 267. 

Curuuiaiidel cu;iE»t, 440, 447 ; cur- 
ruption of CholamandcUam, 460 n. 

Corundum, 443.* 

Cosmas Indicoploustes, author, B17. 

Cotton, eubatitiite for linen, 97 n. : 
fabrics of Benares, 129 n.: as 
writing-material, 136: trade, 
461. 

Cottonara«Kuddam, the pepper 
coast, 457. 

Council, Buddhist, of Asoka, 161: 
of Kanishka, 267, 278. 


Court of Ohandragupta Maurya, 
122, 145. 

Courtesans as informers, 130, 189. 

Cowrie shells as currency, 297. 

Cranganore - Muziris, 444, 457. 

Crassus, standards of, 2d6w 

Cromwell, quoted, 179. 

Cuddapah, district, 447, 463. 

Cural^Kural, q. v,, 445 w. » 

Currency, see Coinage, Coins, 
Cowrie. 

Curtlua on India, 13. 

Cutch, Ran (Runn) of, 104 w. : de¬ 
pendent on Mo-la-p^o, 324. 

Cuttack (Katak), District, 169 n. 

Cyrenc, Asoka’s mission to, 184. 

Cyrus, legend of, 105. 

Dahala = W. Chedi, 390. 

Daisios, Macedonian mouth, 259 ti, 

Dakshamitra^ daughter of Naha- 
puaa, 218 (table). 

Dainirik6»Tami1akam, 439. 

Damyek >= Dhamiak, 389 n. 

Dantidurga, Rashtrakuta king, 427, 
437. 

Dantiga, Raja of Kaiichi, 437. 

Darapur, below Jihlam, 83 n. 

Darbbanga, district, 401. 

Darius, liisoiiptlons of, 12, 3p n.: 
Indian conquests of, 87 : Sakas 
in time of, 249 n. 

Dar^aka king, 39, 45, 48. 

Darvabhisara, country, 59 n. 

DaiSaratha, grandson of Asoka, 174, 
192, 193, 197. 

Da^avarman (Devavarman), Mau¬ 
rya king, 197. 

Daulatabad ^ Devagiri, 434. 

pavaka, kingdom, 285. 

Dead, exposuic of, 164. 

Doatli, penalty of, 123,127,128,180, 
143, 176, 177, 181, 344. 

Deaths and births, registration of, 
128, 143. 

Debal, in Sind, 103. 

Deccan, meaning of, 6 , 7, 0, 423: 
Maurya conquest uf, 148 ; causors 
in, 182 : Pulako'Sin, king of, 840. 

Delmachos, Greek ambassador, 147, 
196. 

Delhi, Iron pillar of, 290 n., 886 : 
history of, 884 n., 386-0, 416. 

Delta of Indus, 102, 108. 

Demetrios, king of the Indiana, 
223, 224, 289, 241, 242. 

DenariuSt silver, 254 n. , 

Devabhflti (Devabh^mi), Sunga 
king, 203, 204. 
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Devadatta, cousin of Buddha, 32^ i 
S3. 

Devagiri, Y&dava kings of, 392. 
BevakI, 309. 

De^nampiya, meaning of, 177 it. 
Dovanampiya Tlssa^ king, 186. 
Devapala(l) Kshattriya, 162: (2) 
king of Bengal, 399, 401. 
Devapjitana, in Nepal, 162. 
Devar^ahtra == Mahrafcta country, 
284. 

Devil (demon) worship, 440. 
Bhamiak, *iu Jheluin Bistrict, 
389 It. 

hhamma(dhanno^^ moaning of, 176. 
Bhana Nanda, king, 41. 
Bbanamjaya, author, 395. 

Bhaiiga, Chandel king, 391. 
Bhanika, autlior, 395. 

Diiarg., capital of Bhoja, 395. 
BAarana, coin, 141. * . 

Bharmaditya, king, 332 n. 
Bharmapala, (1) king of Bengal, 
358,378, 398: (2) Buddhist tea> 
cher, 400. 

Bharmaraksha, Buddhist author, 
329. 

Vkarm^dld, rest-houses, 344. 
Dhanna:^dstras, 144. 

Bhauli, Aaokft’a inaoriptions at, 
168 n. 

Bhlmtin, artist, 402. 

Bhoyi (Bhoyika), poet, 406. 

Bhruva, Rashtrakuta king, 428, 
437, 476. 

Bhruvabhata, king of ValubliT, 
324. 

Bhruva Bevl, <juoeii of Vikrama- 
ditya, 299. 

Dialogues of the Buddha^ cited, 408. 
Bidda, queen of Kashmir, 376. 
Bigambara, Jain sect, 46 n., 429, 
453. 

Binapore, cantonment, 121. 
Binn&ga, author, 329. 

Biodotos I and II, Bactrian kings, 
220, 222, 242. 

Biomedes, Indo-Greek king, 242, 
Bionysios, (1) Greek ambassador, 
147: ;2) Indo-Greek king, 242, 
Bionysos in India, 62. 

chronicle, 11, 171. 
Bivya (Bivyoka), Kaivarta, 400. 
DitnfCtidrichfwilOj 468 n. 

DioyavaMnaj legends, 192, 202 n., 

Bomitiau, Roman emperor, 3/8. 
DOrasamudrA, Hoysala capital, 432, 
433. 


BOsh-l-ab, * meeting of tlie waters,* 
98. 

* Bolted record * of Canton, 47 n. 
Drama, Sanskrit, 240 n, ; Tamil, 
445. 

Brangiana =1 Slstiln, 102", 116. 
Bravida country, 25, 413 n., 445. 

Bra vidian nations, 7, 8, 28, 185 ; 

meaning of term, 413. 

Brona, legendary chief, 877. 
Bruinmers, of Harsh a, 341. 

DrupaUa, legendary chief, 377. 

Du IT, Chrofiologg of /wrfia, 406 n. 
Durdurkar inscription, 220 n, 

Durga, goddess, 439. 

Burlabhaka, king of Kashmir, 372. 
Burlabhavardhanii, king of Kash* 
mlr, 372. 

Duty, law of, see Piety. 

Dyrta, town, 59. 

East and West, 2, 239. 

Edessu, memorial church of bt. 

Thomas at, 3il3 n. 

Edicts of Asoka, 15, 132, 140, 158 - 
61, 166-70, 172-4. 

Education iii time of Harsha, 342. 
Egypt, embassy to India from, 13, 
147 : irrigation in, 133 : Asoka*s 
mission to, ISti European coin- 
ineico througli, 291: trade with 
S. India, 4G1 : see Alexandria. 
Egyptian civilization, 2 : crews, 89. 
Elagabalus, Roman emperor, 278. 
Elapura** Elura, q, w., 428 n. 
Elephant, failure in war of the, 

112 ; used by Soleukidan kings, 
115, 119, 146: comlwits, 122: for 
riding, 134 : cognizance of Pan- 
dya dynasty, 451. 

Elliot, Sir H. M., Hislorgof India by, 
15 n.: Sir W., of Southern 

Imiia by, 15 n. 

Elphinatone on Indian history and 
chronology, 1, 6, 18. 
Kl'jra(Ellora'), lock cut temples at, 
428, 430. 

Embolima, town, 57, 

Empire of ASOka. 6, 61-4 : EjihUia- 
litc, 315: Persian, 12,145: Gupta, 
286: uf Harsha, 341 : of Chiiiii, 
362. 

Epander, Indo-Greek king, 242. 

news-writers, 130. 
Ephtbalite empire, 317. 

Epics, Sanskrit, 10; rude popular, 
387: Tamil, 463. 

Epigrapkia Carnatica^ 17 449. 

Epigraphic evidence, 9, 15. 
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Epirus, Asoka^s mission to, 184. 

Episkopoi = nows-writers, 130. 

Era, Ananda Vikrama, 887 n. : 
Arsakidan, 221 n. r of Chedi, 394: 
Gupta, 20: of Harsha,338; Hun, 
310 n.: Kaliyuga, 27 n.: Kollam, 
or Malabar, 459 n.; of Laksh- 
mana-sona, 416 : Laukika, 251 n ,: 
Lichchhavi, 279: Malabar, or 
Kollatn, 459 n. : Nepalese, 867 : 
Pontic, 259 n. : Sananda Vik* 
rama, 387 n.: Seleukidan, 196, 
243 n. : Traikutaka, 394 : of 
Vikramaiika Chalukya, 432 : of 
Yudhishtlura, 27 n. 

Erandapalla-^KhandOsh, 284. 

Era'S, numerous Indian, 19. 

Eratosthenes, stctdium of, 135 it. 

Erymandrus, river, 226. 

EudOtnos in India, 110, 115-7. 

Eukratides, Indo-Greok king, 223- 
5, 227, 239, 242. 

Euphrates, voyage of Nearchos to, 
100 ; Itomaii conquests beyond, 
259. 

EiithydOnius I, II, Indo-^Bactriun 
kings, 922, 223, 242. 

Fa hien, fir t Chinese pilgrim, 13, 
164: translations of Travel of, 
23 : dc.scril>ed Fataliputra and 
Magadlia, 294-7 : on Gupta go¬ 
vernment, r'O. 297; studied at 
Tamralipti, 298 ; found Kapila- 
vasti, &c., desolale, 299. 

Famine, in Kashmir, 374. 

Fa-yoiig, Chinese pilgrim, 25 n. 

Fomalo guards, 123 : morals super¬ 
vised by Asoka, 181 : seclusion, 
347 ; potentate in south, 451. 

Fire-pit legend, 412. 

PirOz, Persian king, 316. 

Fish, a Pan lya cognizance, 451. 

Fleet, Dr. J, F., discovered initial 
point of Gupta era, 20. 

Fleets, of Alexander, 89, 99 : of 
Nearchos, 106-9: of tho Chojas 
and Cheras, 461, 465. 

Fo-kioo-kt, of Fa-hien, 23. 

Foreigners, Maurya officials in 
charge of, 127. 

Franke, Dr. O., on Kusbkn period, 
258 n, 

Franke, Prof. 0., on Pali and 
Sanskrit, 303 n. 

Gad, legendary brother of Gondo- 
pha(’5s, 232. 

Gadur, tribe, ?a>Gcdrosioi, 107 n. 


Gabarwftr clan and dynasty, 377, 
384-6, 389, 418, 414. 

Gajabahu, early king of Ceylon, 
452, 458, 462. 

Galba, Roman emperor, 277. 

Ganapati Nfiga, Ba^ja, 283. 

Gtmda, Chanddl Raja, 883, 392. 

Gandak, river, 159 n. 

Qandaria = Gandbara, 9 . v., 88 . 

Gandaris, in Pan jab, 78. 

Gandhara, country, defined, 28, 
38 n., 62 n.: topography of, 60 n., 
261 n.: tribe, 184:' sculptures 
of, 241, 266; Hun conquest of, 
310: kingdom, 308. 

Ganga dynasties, Eastern and 
Western, 468, 475. 

Ga 6 gaikonda, title of Rajendra 
Choladeva I, 466, 468. 

Gangaikonda - Cholapuram, city, 
466. ^ 

GaDg.i-Palhiva, king Aparajita, 454. 

Gafigaraja, Jain minisUr, 433. 

Gangaridae nation, 40, 43. 

Gangavadi = Mysore, 476. 

Ganges, river, 28, 86 , 89 n., 40, 117, 
121, 162, 280, 294, 348. 466, 476. 

Gangeiic plain, 6 , 198, 295, 845. 

Gang^yadeva, king of Chedi, 392, 

Ganjam, inscription from, 339 n., 
369: attacked by Ilarslia, 344, 
859 : District, 438. 

Oardabhila tribe, 27 i. 

O^drffi Samhiidf cited, 214. 

Garhwa, inscription from, 827. 

Garlic forbidden, 297. 

Garrisons, four, in Kashgaria, 860, 
362. 

Gatchien Kunasana, kingdom, 
269 n. 

Gauda, kingdom, ^7 n. 

Gaugamela, battle of, 228 n, 

GauhatT, in Assam, 870. 

Gaur ^ Lakhnautl, 421 n. 

Gautama Buddha, see Buddha 
(Gautama). 

Gautamiputra, metronymic of two 
Andhra kings, 2094], 216, 217, 
and 218 (table).' 

Gay&, sanctity of, 30: desolate in 
A. D. 400, 299. 

Gedrosia MakrAn, 105; con¬ 
nected with India, 105, 107; 
Alexander's march through, 109, 
111 , 114; included in cession to 
Chandragupta Maurya, 119, 
149-51. 

Gedrosioi, people, 107. 

Ohatotkacha, king, 280, 281 n. 
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GhaznX » Zabulistan, 363: oity. 
882-4, 892. 

Oidhaur, Chandel Kuja of, 894. 

Girn&r, lako and inscriptions at, 
182, 138 168 n., 211 n., 309. 

Gttagovinda poom, 406. 

Gladiatorial contests, 122. 

Qlausai (Glaukauikoi), nation, 78, 
89. , 

Gnostic heresy and Buddhism, 188, 
266. 

Gobi, desert of, 248. 

Godfig&ri, niart, 421 n. 

Godavari, river, 156, 162, 305, 423, 
425, 431. 

Goethe on the duty of an historian, 
8,5. 

Gollas, Hun king, 817. 

Gomiira, Raja of Mathura, 227 n. 

Gond tribe, 891, 418-t). 

GondopharSs, Indo-Parthi’an king. 
209, 28U6. 

Oopaditya, king of Kashmir, 297 n. 

Qopala, founded Pala dynasty, 897. 

Oop^lpur, smpa at, 257 n. 

Gospels, Buddhist and Christian, 
188 n. 

Gothakabhaya, king of Ceylon, 246. 

Gotha opproBBod by Huiis, 3l5. 

Gouraioa, river, 51. 

Oover, Folk-S<m(js of SouUiern India, 
445 n. 

Govinda II, III, IV, Rashtrakuta 
kings, 879, 428, 429,475. ' 

Govindachandra, Raja of Kanauj, 
885. 

Govindap&la, of Pala dynasty, 401. 

Graeco-Roman influence on India, 
241, 26G. 

Grahavarinan, king, 337. 

Greece, history of, 6. 

Greek influence on India, 145, 
237-^41. 

Grote on Aornos and battle of 
Hydaspos, 84,86. 

Grumbates, Kushaii king, 274. 

Guards, female, 126. 

Gudriuot, Bibliographie Jaina, 10 n, 

Guhilot clan, 420.* 

Gfljar « Gurjara, gf. t?., 822, 411. 

Gujarkt, (I'k a district in the Pan- 
jab, 60, 886: (2) Western, his¬ 
tories of, 15 lu : KumiirapILla, kin^ 
of, 181: attacked by Prabh&karfl- 
vardhana, 836 n.: Bhlma, king 
of, 392: comprised and 

Gurjara, 425: Chalukya dynasty 
of, 427: Ellsh(rakb^ principality 
of, 428. 


GdjrAnw&la District, 836. 

Gunabhadni, Jain leader, 429. 

Gunamati, Buddhist teacher, 814, 
329. 

Gupta, (1) father of Upaguptn, 189, 
280 n.: (2) ancestor of Gupta 
dynasty, 280 n. 

Gupta empire, Puranio notices of, 
20 ; history and chronology of, 
279-334: era determined, 20, 280, 
327: inscriptions, li»t of, 327: 
(later) dynasty of Magadha, 812, 
827: period, ^nskrit revival in, 
802. 

Gurdaspiir, District, 75 n., 81. 

Gurgun (Gorge), not the Ephtha* 
lito capital, 317 n. 

Gurjara country •* Northern Gu¬ 
jarat and Riijpuiana, 425. 

Gurjara clans, 321, 336, 411, 430. 

Gurjara - Pratiliara, kingdom of 
Kanauj, 321, 378-84. 

Gurkhas, conquest of Nepal by, 367. 

Gusbtasib, of Persia, 103 u, 

Gwalior, dependent on Kanauj, 
379; captured by Yajradamun, 
381: captured by Muhamma¬ 
dans, 380. 

Habban, legendary merchant, 282. 

Hadrian, Roman emperor, 269, 
278. 

Ilagamasha and Hagana, satraps 
of Mailiurn, 218, 227 n. 

Ilaihaya Rajas, 394 : clan, 414. 

Hair-shaving, penalty of, 130, 

Hair-washing, ceremony of, 124. 

Hakra « Wahindah, extinct river, 
92* 98, 355, 379, 430. 

Halu, Andhra king, 208. 

ILila luotintains, lOQ. 

Halebid *= DOrasaiiiudra, 483. 

ilau dynasty of China, 251 n., 258, 
254 n., 263. 

ffarakcUi-iulioJcay drama, 887. 

HarapaJa, last Yaduva king, 485. 

Harbours, oix rivera, 100 n. 

Huri-raja, Chauhan, 388 «. 

Ilarisheiia, .‘\tithor of iiisciiption, 
282, 331. 

Harivannau, Buddhist author, 329. 

Harmozeia «= Ormuz, 108. 

Harpalos, satrap of Babylon, 88. 

Harsha, (1) or Harsha-vardhana, 
of ThftnCsar, younger son of 
Prabhakara-vardliana, 18, 836: 
accession of, 837: coronation of, 
838; wars of, 839, 814, 859; em¬ 
pire and administration of, 841: 
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literary works ascribed to, 848: 
era of, 838, 847 n.: imitated 
Asoka, 177,844 : eclectic religion 
of, 266, 846: religious nssemfcdies 
hold by, 848: death of, 852, 859: 
chronology of reign of, 869; 
(2) king of Marwar, 848 n.: 
(8) king of Kaslimir, 875; (4) 
Ohandol king, 891. 

Harsha-Charita of B^na, 18, 21,848. 

HAraliApiirA^ in MewAr, 34.^ n. 

Hasan Abdal, town, 61, 155. 

Hast!, chieftain, 50. 

Hasti-varmau, l^ja of Vcngi, 471, 
476 rt. 

Hathlgumpha, cave - inscnption, 
207 n. 

* Hattlu-iar’ Pass, 57 n, 

Hayobana Rajputs, 394. 

Hazabbar>ud-din Hasan Avnal, 
governor, 394, 

Ha/Ara district » Uraj^A, 59 n., 88, 
168 n. 

H^gemOn, Athenian archon, 85-7. 

lleliodoros, in Besnagar inscrip¬ 
tion, 240 /<. 

Helloklos, Baetrian kings, 224-7, 
242, 

llslioa, oik K.aiil3h1sa*a coins, 265. 

Hclieuic, see Greek. 

Hellenistic kings, intercourse with 
India of, 184. 

H.lmund rivtr, see Hilinaiid. 

Hemachaudia, Jail monk, 181 n. 

Hemadri (Hemadpaiit), Sanskrit 
author, 485. 

Hemantasena, 403, 415. 

Hephaistioii, gencnil, 50, 59, 74, 
88-90, 102, 103, 113. 

Heraklcs, legend of, 49, 56; on 
Kushan coins, 271: in the South, 
451. 

Herat (Hirat), city and territory, 
38, 120,149,151, 221. 

Hermaios, tlie last Indo-Greek 
king, 236, 240, 242. 

Heroaotus, on India, 10, 12, 38 n. 

Hosidrus, river, 92 n. 

Hllmand, river, 226. 

Hima Kadphisos » Eadphises 11, 
q. u. 

Himalayan nations, 184. 

Hinayana, monastery at Kapi4a: 
263: doctrine in Kashgar, 264 n.: 
monastery at Pataliputra, 295: 
primitive doctrine, 345. 

Hindu period, 1; mode of thought, 
446 n.: reaction in Gapta age, 
303. 


Hinduism, Buddhism a sect of, 
188: orthodox, 301, 808; in 
Nepal, 368: in Bengal, 870; at 
Kanauj, 876: in the South, 
440. 

Hindu Kush, mountains, 28, 49, 
119; frontier of Maurya empire, 
161, 163, 222. 

Hindustan « Gangetic plaki, 283: 
Muhammadan conquest of, $89. 

fllngol. river, 107 n. 

Hippokoura, ? = Nasik, 218 n, 

Hippolyius, folk-lore tale of, 191. 

Hippostratos,lndo-Gr6ek king, 242. 

Hiranyavatl; river, 169 n. 

Historian, duty of, 8. 

History of the South, 448. See 
Indian history. 

Hiuen Tsaug, Chinese pilgrim, 14, 
20: Travels and Life of, 24, 25, 
335 : ' on* Buddhist sects, 346 : 
favoured by Harsha, 347: at 
Kanauj and Pray&ga, 848-51; 
return to China and death of, 
351, 859: on political arrange¬ 
ments of India, 354; in Kftma- 
rupa, 369: at Kauchl, 463, 462. 

Hiuen Tsung, emperor of China, 
663. 

Iliung-nU, horde, 248, 250* 

Honours, sale of, 142. 

Hormuzd II, king of Persia, 274. 

Horse-sacriOce of Pushyamitra, 
200-2. 288: of Samudragupta, 
288: of Kumkragupta 1, 209: of 
Adityaseiia, 318. 

Hosh^arpur, district, 76. 

Hospitals for animals, 188: at 
Pataliputra, 296. 

Hostages, of Kanishka, 263. 

Ho-ti, Chinese emperor, 254 n* 

Hot! Mardkn, town, 60 n. 

Houpiftn, town, 49 n. 

Hoysala dynasty, 438. 

Hsiao Yen, ompeior of China, 160, 
318. 

Humayun, Moghul, used Khatbar 
Pass, 50 n. 

Huna — Huns, Iho, g. v. 

Huns, the, first invasion of India 
by. 810, 816: second invaaion of 
India by, 816: Yalabhi tributary 
to, 816: two main streams of, 
816: ToramUna leader of, 816: 
Asiatic empire of, 816; era of, 
816 n.: characteristics of, 818: 
extinctioa of, 820; extensive 
ravages of, 817, *818: effects of 
inva^ons of, 410. 
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Hunt, at the Maurya couii, 123, ; 
177. 

Hushka * Huvishkii, q, v., 270 n. 

Hushkapura, town, 271. 

Huvishka, history of, 270-2, 278. 

Hwa, Chinese emperor, 254 «. 

Hwan-ti, emperor of China, 264 ». 

Hwei-Skng, Chineso pilgrim, 25. 

Hwui4j, biographer of Hiueii 
Tsang, 14, 835. 

llydaspes, river k Jib In m, .59, 62: 
difficulties of crossing, 64 : battle ; 
of, 68: Boukephala, on, 71: also ‘ 
called Vitastft or Bihnt, 78: 
possible crossing-places on, 79 : 
also called Bidaspoa, Yidasta, | 
Vyath, and Wihnt, 7831. : capital > 
of Sophytes on, 90: Alexander’s ! 
route to and from, 70, 82: date ' 
of battle of, 86-7: Alexander's i 
I’eturn to, 88: western boundaiy 
of territory of P5ros, 89; con- | 
iluence with Akesines of, 91, 92, 

98; changes in coai*so of, 92, 

93 n. : date of arrival at, Ilk 

Hyderabad, (1) in Sind, 103 n.: 
(2) in Deccan, 423. 

llydraOtes, river « Ravi, western 
boundary of ilio Xaihaioi, 74 ; 
changes in course of, 92, 93 n. : 
confluence with Akesinos of, 94, 
97; Mallol occupied valley of, 
94: Alexander carried to, 97: 
date of passage of, 114, 

Hypanis, river, = Hyphasis, gr. v., 
92 n. 

Hyphasis, river, Alexander slopped 
at, 40, 76^Bilis, 75: altars on, 
76-8: route from Taxiia to, 79; 
changes in course of, 92, 93 n.: 
Oxydrakai on banks of, 94: joined 
third confluence, 98: effects of 
mutiny at, 111; dale of Alex¬ 
ander’s arrival at, 114; Menander 
crossed, 218. 

llyrkaiiia, province, 221, 222 «. 

Ichthyophagoi, savages, 107. 

Hi, river, 248. 

llion, Alexander's sacred shield 
from, 97. 

Xltuimish (Altamsh), took Kanauj, 
889 n. 

India, lost history of, 1; connexion 
with West of, 2: story of ancient, 

8; unity of, 5: paramount ' 
power iu, 6: earliest foreign 
notice of, 12;* Greek and Chinese 
aoconnts of, 12-14: Aiberonl's 


inquiry into, 14 : Marco Polo in, 
15: Muhammadan historians of, 
16: inscriptions in Southern, 16, 
449: coins of, 17: chronology of, 
18-20: beginning of political 
history of, 27: ancient states of 
Northern, 28: capital of, 86: 
Indus boundary of, 38: in Per¬ 
sian inscriptions, 3831.: Chandra- 
gupta master of, 42 : Alexander’s 

plans fnr nf, 49; road 

from Kabul to, 50: Alexander 
the first European to i^ntcr, 56: 
futility of political combinations 
in, 94: slavery in, 100: con¬ 
nexion of Gedrosia with, 105, 
161 : duration of Alexander’s 
stay ill, 111, 114, 238: not Hel- 
loiiizcd by Alexander, 112, 145, 
238: Megasllienes’s account of, 
120, 238: land rovenuo in, 141 : 
irrigation in, 131: high degree 
of early civilization in, 136: 
nearly all includoil iu Asoka’s 
empire, 163: Asoka made Bud¬ 
dhism dominant in, 188: Euro¬ 
pean invasions of, 2‘jO : religious 
persecution in, 203 : vaguo inean- 
iiig of namo iu ano.iout tiinoB, 
231: alleged mission of !Si. 
Thomas iu, 231-5, 246-7 : no 
Greek architecture in, 240: com¬ 
merce between Roman empire 
and, 25^, 259, 444: intercourse 
of China with, 263, 360-5: sup¬ 
posed Porsian invasion of, 273: 
political divisions in fourth cen¬ 
tury of, 2S6: Gupta government 
of, 298: Bhandarkar on early 
history of, 300 n. : history in 
sixth century of, *335: iioriiial 
anarchical autonomy of, 357: em¬ 
bassies between Persia and, 426. 

I Indian hi.story, sources of, 9: chro- 
' nology, 18: Ocean, 37: equip¬ 
ment, 66 : litei'alure, 208, 304 : 
art, 239, 206 i lyre, 868. 

Indikay of Arrian, 18 n. 
j Indo-Greek dynasties, 219-27, 
236-43. 

Indo-Parthian dynasties, 227-36, 
252. 

Ind6r inscription, 827. 
Tndo-Scythinn*=KushAn, q, 20. 
Indra III, RAshtrakflta, 880, 429, 
487. 

ludradyumna, ruler of Bih&r, 401. 
Indrap&lita=>Sdli4(lka Maurya, q.o . 
197. 
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Indraprasiha (Indarpat), near 
Delhi, S86. 

Indrar&ja, viceroy of Lata, 429. 

Indrftyudha (Indrar^a), king of 
Kanauj, 878, 898. 

Indus river, exploration by Skylax 
of, 37: boundary between Per¬ 
sian empire and India, 88, 150: 
bridged, 61, CO: passage by 
Alexander of, 60, 118, 114: 
Aornos washed by, 56: Philippos 
satrap of countries west of, 90: 
changes in course of, 92; morged 
in the Mihran of Sind, 98, 110: 
delta of, 102, 199, 213: Bhagar 
branch and Kohrai mouth of, 
104: conduonce witli Akesines 
of, 109: provinces to west of, 
110, 150, 164, 219: voyage of 
Nearclios from, 105, 111: extinc¬ 
tion of Greek power to east of, 
116, 288: Seloukos crossed, 119, 
150: not the Sindliu of the 
Hldlavikdgnmiiraf 201 n,: power 
of Mithradates 1 extended be¬ 
yond, 227 ; Parthian chiefs on 
lower. 230, 252: monasteries be¬ 
tween Juinna and, 296: massacre 
by Hull, on bunk of, 319 : orosoed 
by Hiuon Tsang, 351. 

Inscriptions, classes and value of, 
16-17, 2cl2: of Asoka, 168, 101, 
166-70, 172 4: southern, 449. 

Ionic pillars, 240. 

Ipsos, battle of, ll9. 

Iron, used in 480 b.o., 88 n.: 
Pillar of Delhi, 290 n., 886. 

Irrawaddy, river, 461. 

Irrigation in Maurya period, 
132, 141: in S. India, 464 n. 

Isamus, not identified, 213. 

KanadevT, queen of Jalauka, 192. 

Isapur inscription, 133 ». 

Isfandiyur, Persian chief, 108 n. 

iBsyk-kfil, lake, 249, 362. 

l-tsing, Chinese pilgrim, 26,359. 

Jagannath, temple of, 475. 

Jah&nglr quoted, 140. 

Jaichand, Baja of Kanapj, 885. 

Jain historical texts, and biblio¬ 
graphy, 10 n., 31, 46 n.: chrono¬ 
logy, 46: traditions, J46, 198, 
440: religion akin to Vishnuism, 
183 n.: Kharav6la a, 120 n.: cult 
related to the Buddhist, 801. 

Jainism, origin of, 29, 88, 46: per- 
seoution of, 208 n., 455: in 
VaiKkli and Eastern Bengal, 846: 


in the Deooan, 427-9: in the 
extreme South, 440, 458, 464, 
463, 472, 478. 

Jaip&l, king of the Panj&b, 882. 

Jalilabad » Nikaia (1), 60 : « 

Lamgban, 882. 

Jalklpur, ferry of, 78-85. 

J&landhar, city and district, 167 n., 
268 n., 851, 398. 

Jalauka, legendary son of Asoka, 
191. 

Jambliala, the Great Spirit King, 
264. 

Jamuapo-fa-to, 354. 

Jarasandha, king, 31 n. 

Jat (Jilt) caste, 411. 

JdtakaSf or ‘ bii*th-stories,’ 11, 62 n. 

Jatavarman Sundara 1, Pandya, 
456. 

Jdfi defined, 134 n., 408 n., 415 n. 

Jatinga-Raiu‘e4vara, inscriptions of 
Asoka at, 167 n. 

Jaugada, inscriptions of Asoka at, 
169 H. 

Javelins, Indian, 66, 125. 

Jayachchandra « Jaichand Bkja, 
385. 

Jayadeva, poot, 406, 

Juyupfdu, king of Kashmir, 872. 

Jayaskandhdvdraj meaning of, 898 n. 

Jaxartos, river, 226, 249, 362. 

Jejakabhukti, kingdom, 890. 

Jews, Uadriari^s war with the, 
278. 

Jhang, town, 98, 94: District, 96. 

Jihlam (Jhelum), river, 59, 60 n., 
78: city, 63, 65, 71, 79-84: Dis¬ 
trict, 60. 

Jinascua, Jain leader, 429. 

Jlvitagupia, king, 818. 

Ju&na Ya4a, Buddhist saint, 260 n. 

Joan-joan, horde, 820. 

Jodhpur, chiefs of, 885 n., 890* 

Jogaltembhi hoard, 215. 

Judas == St. Thomas, 232. 

Julia Domna, empress, 18. 

Jullanus, Roman emperor, 278. 

Julien, Stanislas, translator of 
Hiuen Tsang,' 24. 

Jumna, river, 810, 850, 381. 

Junagarh, town, 158 n., 809. 

Jushka, Kush&a king, 260 n* 

Kabul, riveraKophfin, 50:^ pro* 
vince B satrapy of Paropanisadat, 
149, 151: Kusban kingdom of, 
274; Turk! Shkhiya kings of, 
874: city, capiUl of Uanander, 
199, 226. 
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Kacha (Kftoha), Gupta king, 281 n., 
831 ft. 

Kachohh ^ Cutch, q. v, 

Kaohchhw&ha dynasty of Gwalior, 
881. ’ 

Kadatnba dynasty, 423. 

Kad&raui (Kidaram), in Burma, 
466. 

Ka^van^^ Fallava, 471 n. 

Kadpbises I, history of, 236, 250-2, 
277; II, history of, 252-8, 277 : 
devotee of Siva, 302. 

Kadr tribes, 53 n. 

Kafiriatan, country, 263. 

Kahaon, inscriptions at, 310, 327. 

Kailai^a, temple at Blura, 428, 430. 

Kaivarta (Kewat) caste, 400, 402, 
403 n. 

Kakiinthi (Kakandl) «. Kaviripad- 
daniiin, 445 n. 

Kakavarna, king, 48. * . 

Kakka 11, Raahtrakuta king, 429, 
437. 

Kalabagh, town, 38. 

Kalachuri dynasty, 390, 892, 394 : 
clan, 414. 

Kalachurya, king fiijjala a, 432. 

Kalamina, legendary city, 233. 

Kalai^ar, fortrosa, 381, 389, 301, 
392, 393. 

Kalasa, king of Kashmir, 375. 

Kalidasa, date of, 201 n., 304. ! 

Kalinga, Kharavala, king of, 42 n., 
207: Tosali city in, 164: king¬ 
dom, conquered by and edicts of 
Asoka, 156, 164, 168, 173: de¬ 
population in seventh century | 
of, 356: annexed by Rfijaraja | 
Cho)a, 465: conquered by 
Kulottuhga, 468. 

Kalinganagaram - Miikhalingani, 
475. 

Kaliyuga, era, 27 «. 

Kailar, tribe, 440, 470, 476. 

KalliopO, queen, 242. 

Kalal, Asoka inscription at, 168 
173. 

Kalyatiapuri, river, 163. 

Kalyfini, (1) in Burma, inscrip¬ 
tions at, 11 «.! (2) in Nizamis 
Dominions, dynasty of, 430-2. 

Kftmakhya, temple at, 870, 

Kamara « Kftviripaddanam, q. r,, 
423, 445 n. 

K&mariipa, kingdom, 285, 341, 348, 
356, 365, 369-71, 419. 

Kamauli, copperplate, 400 ». 

KambOja tribe,‘184: rebellion, 899. 

Kampilya, city, 377. 


Kanagom, probably not Kanani, 
876. 

Kanakamuiii, a Buddha, S2n, S69 
Konakamana. 

Kanarese language, 446, 460. 
Kanauj, Harsha’s assembly at, 
348; Ya^ovarman, kins of, 872, 
378 : history of city, 875: king¬ 
dom of, 822, 378-89: Bhoja 
(Miliira), king of, 370: captured 
by Mfl.bini\il r\f GbAxni, 388; re- 
duced by Shibab-tid-dln, 889: 
Brahmans and Kayasihs from, 
397. 

Kknchl, city, Hiuen Tsang at, 
187, 408: Fallava capital, 284, 
426-32, 462, 468, 471-6. 
Kandahar, city, 149, 151, 269 n. 
Kangra, district, 76. 

Kanba » Krishna I, q, v. 

Kanishka, history of, 62 n., 253, 
265-70 : Buddhist coins of, 266 ; 
kings of Kabul descended from, 
873, 410 : II, 272 n. 
Kanishkapura, town: 260 u. 
Ka-ni-tk, a variant of Kanishka, 

260 n. 

Kanogiza, probably nut Kanauj, 
376. 

Kan sub, province of China, 248, 
277. 

Kanvu (Kanvfivana) dynasty, 204- 

e: 

Kao-fu a Kabul, 251 n., 277. 
Kaoslian Pass, 49. 

KaO'tsii, Chinese emperor, 859. 
Kao-tsung, Chiijeso emperor, 359. 
Kapilavastu, town, site of, 159: 
deserted in time of Fa-liioa, 
299. 

Ka-p*i-li couutry» 291J n, 

Kiipiit, see Kl-pii>. 

Kapii^a, kingdom, meaning of name, 

261 317 354, 360, 362. 

Karaclu (Kurrachce), port, 106. 
Kara*sluihr, in Turkestan, 253, 

001 . 

KaratOya river, 369, 371. 

Karikala, early Chola king, 462, 
458, 461. 

Karku, a district of Kerala, 467, 
Karkota dynasty of Kashmir, 872. 
Karluk, horde, 362, 363. 

Karmunia, province of Persia, 108, 
109, 114. 

Kamadeva, king of Chedi, 392, 
431. 

Karnal, in Panjab, 388. 
Karina-suvarna, kingdom, 887 «. 
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KamAtA-Kaliatriyan, 419. [ 

Karpnra-ma%jari, drama, 380. 

Karri, plain, 66, 71, 84. 

Karsha^ weight, 141, 

Kartrlpura, ? » KartArpur, 285 n. 
KarOr, (1) Tiru-KarOr, ancient 
Chora capital, 467: (2) in Coim¬ 
batore, 467. 

K&ruvakI, a queen of Asoka, 191. 
Ka^asena, 420, 421. 

KAahgar, conquered by China, 253 : 

conquered by Kanishka, 2C2. 
K&shgarla and China, 860>2. 
Kaahnilr, chronicle of, 10; capital 
built by Asoka in, 162: censors 
in, 181:« Ri-pin i n sixth century, 
251 n.j 317 71., 860 n. : Buddhist 
council in, ^8: predominant 
power in seventh century, 364: 
history of, 372-6. 
kingdom, 30. 

Kasift, temple near. 159 ». 

Kasiarl (KftsSipuvi), 420. 

Kaspatyros (Kaspapyros), city, 38 n. 
Ka^>apa, a Buddha, 32 n, 

Ka^k (Cuttack), in Orissa, 169 n. 
Kathaioi. autonomous tribe, 74, 
89, 286. 

Kathia^var SuraE^htra, q, v., 290. 
KUthmandu, in NepSl, 366. 

Katuria Raj, of Kurnaon, 285 n. 
Katyayana, date of, 451, 460. 
ICft^yayanl-pur/a, .nllcgod convoker 
of Kanishka’s corn*oil, 268 n. 
Kausaaibl, city, edict ot Asoka 
from, 170 n., 174 : site of, 293 n. 
Kautllya » Chanakya, ^.r., 42,151. 
KautiUya^^dstraArthasdHtraj q, 
K£iviri ( Cauvery) river, 8, 443, 444, 
461. 

Kfivix'ipaddan^in, port, 444, 461, 
Kayal, port, 460, 

Kayaf^th caste, 397, 403. 

Kerala, kingdom, 185,438 h., 441 n., 
446, 447, 449-59. 

Kernlaputra, kingdom in Asoka^s 
time, 108, 446, 400 n., 406. 
Khaburis — Kaviripaddanain, g. r., 
446 n. 

Kh aibar (Khyber) Pass, 60, 
Khajuraho, temples at, 381, 391. 

Kh Alim pur, copperplate, 398 n. 
KhAndOsh, censors in, 182. 
KhAravOla, king of Kalinga, 42 n., 
207. 

Kharoshtill, script, 166, 234 ». 
KharwAr tribe, 322. 

KbAwak Pass, 49. 

Khotan, relations of Asoka with, 


47,198: peraceution of Buddhism 
in, 203 n. : submitted to China, 
258; conquered by Kanishka, 
262: visited by Hiuen Tsang, 
852. 

Khottal, province, 868. 

Khottiga, BAshtrakuto king, 437. 

Khri-ral, Tibetan king, 400. 

Khri>si'ong-de-tsan, Tibetan king, 
364. 

Khusru T, AnQshIrvan, king of 
Persia, 821: II, king of Persia, 
426. 

KbwAja, HAjI, Musalman general, 
434. 

Kh warizm. country, 221. 

Khyber (Khaibar^ Pass, 60. 

KidArain, see Kadaram. 

KieudsieU’kNo^Kndplilsos I, qAK, 
260 n. 

Ki-pin, province, meaning of name 
of, 261 n., 361 n« 

Kirtivarmnn, (1) Chandel king, 
392: (2, 3) I and II, Ch.*i1iikya 
kings, 425, 427, 436. 

Kistna, river ■* Krishna, g. w., 488. 

Rittur, village, 443. 

Kleophis, Asaakenian queen, 65. 

K-oon-muo, chief of thc^Vu-aun, 277. 

Koh-i-Mor, probably = Mt. MOros, 
53. 

Kohrai (Kori), mouth of Indus, 
104 n. 

Koinos, general, 68, 75, 76, 112. 

I Kokala, in Gedrosia, 106, 

KOI tribe, 413. 

Kolar gold'iiold, 443. 

KolkfiiMKorkai, g. t?., 450. 

Kollam, or Malabar era, 459 n.: 
=* Quilon, 465. 

, Kolleru (Colnir), lake, 284. 

! Ko-long, country, 864 n. 

I KonAkamana (Kanakamuni), stapa 

: of, 197. 

j Kougdda= Ganjam, 344. 

' Kongu countiy, 447, 457, 459. 

, Konkan, censors in the, 182; 

I Maurya dynasties of, 195,- 425. 

; Konkans, the Southern, 447. 

' KophOn, river, 60. 

I Koppam, battle of, 431, 467. 

I Korkai, port and earliest known 

I PAndya capital, 185, 460. 

I Kiis, length of, 135 n. 

Kosala, North, 30-2, 43, 284 : 

South, 283. 

Kotaiba, Arab general, 363. 

KottanaraaCottoDara, g. v., 457. 

Kottavai, Tamil goddess, 4^. 
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Kottayam, Pandyan town, 450 n., 
456, 457. 

Kottftra, fort, 284 n. 
Elozo]akadaphes» Kadphises I, o.r., 
260 n. 

Krakucfaanda, a Buddha, 82 n. 
Kramaditya, title, 822 n. 

Krateroa, general, 62, 66 , 70, 89, 
90, 

Krishna. (1) Andhra king, 207, 216 : 
(2) demigod. 809 : C3, 4, 6 ) I, II, 
III, B&shtrakuta kings, 425, 427, 
437, 464. • 

Krishna, river, 8,162, 200, 423,425. 
467, 

Kpshnarujan Upendra, 7 . i'., 896. 
Kshaharata, clan, 209, 211, 217, 
291. 

Kshatraujas, king, 48. 

Kshatriya, group of * caster, 408, 

413. 

Kshemadharman, king, 48. 
Kshemajit, king, 48. 

Kshudraka nation, 94, 138 n, 
KtOsias, account of India by, 10,12. 
Kubja Vishnuvardhana, Eastern 
Cbalukya king, 859, 425. 

Kuch aborigine, 869. 

Kueha, in Turkestan, 216, 253, 361. 
KOdal, « Madura city, q.v,^ 450. 
Kudal Sangamatn, battle of, 467. 
Kudam, a district of Kerala, 456. 
Kuddam, a district of Kerala, 456. 
Kujulakarakadphises ^ Kadphises 
I, g. V., 251 n. 

Kulinism, 403. 

Kulja, recovered by Chinese, SCO. 
Kulottuiiga, see Bnjendra ChoKa II, 
Kulottuttga, 468. 

Kulottu 6 ga Choi a III, 469. 
KumAon, province, 285, 366. 
Kum&ra, king of Kninaiupa, 848, 
849, 851, 863. 

Kumkra DovI, queen of Chandra- 
gupta I, 279. 

Kumaragupta, (1) I of Gupta 
dynasty, 299, 304, 327 ; (2) II of 
Gupta dynasty, 281 m., 312, 827 : 
( 8 ) Later Gupta, 312. 
Kumurajiva, author, 329. 
Kum&rapAla. (1) king of Gujarat, 
181: C^) king of Bengal, 401. 
Kumrahar, village, 121 ji., and 
Additions. 

K^na, Pkndya, 456. 

Kunkla, legendary son of Asoka, 
191-8. 

Kdnar, river, 51, 62. 

Kundala, meaning of, 269 n. 


j Kiindalavana, monastery, 269 n. 

! Kunika (K 6 ni 3 ’a) Ajatai^atrii, q, r,, 
j 82. 

! Kuntala, country, 148 n. 

Kural, ihe, Tamil poem, 445 n., 453. 
Kurracheo, see Karachi. 

Kurrani (Kurmah), valley, 882. 
Kuru, sons of, 27 : land of, 836, 898. 
Kurutnba tribe, 470, 

Ku^fihi s: Da^aratha, q, v., 197. 
Kiishan, chronoingy, 90 : dynnety 

in Northern India, 286, 260- 
78. 

Kushans, or Yueh-ohi, Ilindiiized. 
409. 

Ku^iiiagara, site of. 159 : desortod 
in timo of Fa-hien, 299, 
KuRumadbvaja^ Pataliputra, 2147*. 
Kusumapura = Pahilipiitra, 36, 89**, 
Kuib, mosque, near Delhi, 386. 

I Kutb-ud-dni Ibak, general, 893, 

I ‘ 406. 

' Kiivuiia, monastery, 269 n, 

: Kuvoia, the Great Spirit King, 264. 
1 Kwan, Cliiiieso eini'cror, 254 ». 


1 

i 

i 

I 


I 
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Laccadives, islands, 4r2 w., 466. 
Lae-lih, a fictitious name, 310 )i., 
317 w. 

Lahore, city, 81. 
l.akes, artificial. 391, 396. 
Lakhinani^a Kai, king of Bengal, 
403-6, 415. 

LakhnautT, city, 406. 
Lakshmanasena, king of Bengal, 
103-6, 416. 

Lalitaditya, Mukfaptdn, king of 
Kashmir, 363, 372, 378. 

Lalita Palau (L;\litpur;, Asoka^s 
capital of Nepal, 162, 197. 

Lalita- Vigraha-rdja-nqfalca^ d ram a, 
387. 

Lulkot, at Delhi, 3S6 
LalUya, king of Kabul, 374^ 
Lanighiin-- .lalalahad, 382. 

Lance, Indian, 125. 

Laiul-ievonue, or cjroTVii-rent, 181 , 

141. 

Langdarnia, king of Tibet, 364, 400. 
Lan sheu, Ta-hia capital, 277. 
Laodike, (1) queen of Autiochos 
Tlieoa, 220 n. : (2) inother of 
Eukratides, 242. 

Lu^ —Southern Gujarat, 425, 429, 
Laukika era, 251 n. 

Lauriyft-Araraj, pillar at, 159 
] 70 n, 

Lauriya-Nandangiir pillar at, 
159 n., 170 n. 
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Lavftsena, 421. 

Lcad» Andhra, coinage in,211, 212. 

Leonnfttos, defended Alexander, 
96: defeated Oreitai, 106. 

Jj6vi, M. Sylvain, on Nep&l, 368 n, 

Lhasa, foundation of, 361: inscrip¬ 
tions at, 364. 

Lha*thuthori, king, 328 n., 330. 

Liaka, satrap of Taxila, 227 n. 

Licence tax, 128, 143. 

Lichc^hhavi, clan, 32, 270-.81, 327, 
366: exposure of dead, 155 n. : 
era, 279. 

Li-l-piao, Chinese envoy, 359. 

Limyrike, corruption of Damirike, 
g. v.f 439. 

Lin gay at, sect, 432. 

Literature, revival of Sanskrit, 
302: decadence of, 357 : Tamil, 
439, 445, 449, 462, 458, 461. 

Longitude, reckoned from Ujjain, 
292. 

Liimbinl, garden, 169, 160, 107. 

Lumri, tribes, 107 n. 

Lysias, Indo>Greek king, 243. 

Ma'abar, or Coromandel coast, 235. 

Macedonia, Asoka’s mUsloti to, 184. 

Macedonian calendc. 1 ', 8G, 259 n. ; 
empire, partition of, 115. 

Maori nils, Koman emperor, 278. 

Madharipiitre (Mathariputra), me^ 
tronyin of Sivalakura, 217. 

Madliuian, inscription of IJai-sh.*! 
from, 336 369, 

Madhyamika » Nagarl, 199, 201, 
213. 

Madra kingdom, 398. 

Mkdraka tribe, 134 n., 286. 

Madras, 438, 440, 460. 

Madura, city, 444, 450-3, 456, 464, 
469 n.; cotton fabrics of, 129 n.: 
conquest of, 285: district, 446, 
449. . 

Magadha, kingdom, 29-31, 35, 36, 
39, 40, 43, 47, 117, 118, 146, 
164 n., 194, 196, 202, 207, 296, 
312, 313, 818, 397, 400-3. Later 
Oupta dynasty of, 312, 327. 

Magas, king of Gyrene, 184. 

Mah&ban, not Aornos, 57 n. 

MahdbhdratQf epic, 10, 27. 

Mahadeva, Yadava king, 435. 

Mah&kosala» Eastern Chedi, 390. 

Mahanadi, river, 166, 288. 

Mahankman, inscriptions of, 288 tt. 

Mah&nandin, king, 39, 48. 

Mahapadma Kanda, king, 39-41, 
48, 117, 126. 


diahdparinibh&na Sdtraf referred to, 
86 n. 

Maharashtra, country, 424. 
Mahasena) king of Avanti, 39. 
Mahasena-gupia, mother of Prab- 
hakara-vardhana, 336 n. 
Mahavalipur a Mamallapuram, g. v., 
474. 

Mahdvamsa, chronicle, 11, 36, 47, 
186, 187. 

Mahavellipore ■■ MamallApuram, 

g. r. 

Mahdvihhdshd Sdstray 268. 

Mahavira, founder of Jainism, 29, 
33, 46, 48. 

Mahayana Buddhism, or ‘Great 
Vehicle’, in Burma, 188 : history 
of, 266, 269 302; monastery 

at Pa^liputra, 295: adopted by 
Harslia, 347: Tan trie form of, 
370. 

Mahcndra, (1) brother of Asoka, 
186, 187, 441 : (2) title of Ku- 
maragupta I, 832 n., (8) king of 
South Kosala, 284 : (4) tank, 472. 
Malieudragiri, fort, 284, mountain, 
320. 

Mahcndrapkla (Mahendrayudha), 
king of Kanauj, 380, 891, 402 n* 

] MahendravAdi, ruined city, 472. 

! Mahendravarman I, Pallava king, 

I 472, 474. 

; Mahi, river, 323, 326 n. 

Mahipalfl, (1) king of Kanatg, 380, 
891, 429, 466: (2, 8) kings of 
Bengal, 399, 400. 
Mahishmatl^^sMandhata, 129 n. 
MahmOd of Ghazni, 14, 49 n., 857, 
375, 882-4, 892, 896, 410. 
Mahoba, ChandSl capital, 391, 894. 
Mahodaya — Kanauj, g. v., 880 n, 
Mailapur, near Madras, 285* 

MaUon Dieu, 296 n. 

Maitraka, clan, 814. 

Makran, or Gedroaia, 105, 108 n.: 

coast line of, 106 n, 

MalaOar, Christians In, 246: pro- 
vInce, 439, 441 n., 446, 458, 469, 
461 ; or Kollam era, 459 n, 
Malabalhrumf 446 n. 

Malakand Pass, 67 
Malakuta, country, 26, 464. 

Malana, headland, 107. 
Mdlatlmddhava^ drama, 878» 

Mklava (sea Mfilwa), kingdom, 29, 
164 ; era, 277 : tribe, 188n., 286: 
Western, m Mo-la- p'o, 824: in Pro- 
yAga, 887 n.: Pawftr or ParamAra 
dynasty of, 895. 
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JiS4la0ikdgfUmi(raf drams, 198 n., 
^ 201 

Arohipelago, voyages to, 464. 
."flalayftlaui language, 489, 460. 

Jfalda, district, 399 n. 

< li^ldives, Gho)a conquest of, 465. 

lialik K&fur, compared with Sa- 
mudragupta, 285 : in the Deccan, 
484, 485 : partial conquest of the 
Soutn by, 466, 469. 

MAHn, Cape, 107, 151. 

Malkhed MAnyakhe^, 429. 

Malli, tribe* in Sind, 99 n. 

Mallei, autonomous tribe in the 
Punjab, 74, 94»7, 99 n, 

Malwa kingdom {see Malava), or 
AvautI, 29 : Saku satraps of, 211, 
217: conquered by Chandra- 
gupta II, 290: described by Fa- 
hieii, 296: ininamod king of, 
324 ; mediaeval dynasties of, 395. 

Mamallapuram, * Seven Pagodas ’ 
at, 474. 

Manalur, South and North, 450, 

460. 

Manavamma of Ceylon, 473. 

Mandakiul, river, 198 n. 

MandasOr, inscription, 327. 

Mangalo^a, Chalukya kidg, 426, 
406. 

Mangalore, town, 1S5,488, 446. 

Mangla, on the Hydaspes, 83. 

Ma^igrAmakar caste, 247. 

Manikka VAs^agar, 246. 

Manitosena, 421. 

Mai^*u Patan, oldest capital oi 
Nepal, 162. 

M&n s5r& (MAnsahra), Aaoka i 1 1 scrip- 
tions at, 168 h., 178. 

MantarAja, king, 284. 

Manu, laws of, 144, 805. 

Manufactures, regulation of, 128. 

MAnyakhe^, later Kash^rakQta 
capital, 429. 

MarAtha wars, 5 n. 

MaratbAs com|>ared with Pallavas, 
447, 470. 

Marava (Maravar), tribe. 440. 470. 

Marco Polo, in Southern India, 16, 

461. 

Marcus Aui'elius, Roman emperor, 
278, 278. 

Mdrkoai^^eya Ptirdna, cited, 6 n .: 
used by BAna, 22. 

Married monks, 867. 

Martaban (Matama), port, 466. 

M&rt&94A> temple, 872. 

M&rwAr, state^ 290 n., 848 n., 889. 

MaaiateB, story of wife of, 124 n. 


Massaga (Maaaga), town, 54*7. 

Mathematics, in Qupta age, 805. 

Mathura, city, Upsgupta a native 
of, 189; occupied by Menander, 
199, 214 ; satraps of, 227 n.: Bud* 
dhist monasteries at, 271, 296: 
Jain cult at, 801: Iron Pillar at 
Delhi probably removed from, 
886 . 

Matsya, kingdom, 898. 

A£at»ya date of, 11, 21-3, and 

corrections. 

Ma-twan-lin, Chinese eiicyolopao- 
dist, 260 n., 340 a. , 

Mauakes (Mabakes), a Suka chief, 
228 

Maues, Indu-Parthiaii king, 227 n,, 
228, 229, 244. 

Muukhari, dynasty, 312: coins, 
3X2 n. 

Maurya, dynasty, 42, 48, 117, 127, 
138, 161, 194, 238: urigiii of 
name, 117: empire, 137, 139, 
145, 153 : buildings, 165: Rajas 
in the Konkau, 195, 425. 

Mau-Sahaniya, Parilif i capital, 391. 

Mazdai, legendary king, 232-4. 

McCrindle, works of, 13a., 121 n. 

Mediaeval period, 408. 

(Miratli;, A>4okR pilliir from, 

170 «. 

Mcgalithlc tombs, 444. 

Megasthenes, on India, 12, 120, 
211 w., 123 n., 129 180,188,134 w., 

186 »i., 142, 147 n., 151, 196, 442, 
452 n. 

MeghadUta, of Kalidu^a, 804 n., 406. 

Meghavarna, king of Ceylon, 20, 
287. 

Moghavarpabliaya -- GotliakAbhuya, 
q.v, 

Mekrau, province, - Makraii, q. i\ 

Meleager, Greek general, 82. . 

Memnon, satrap of Gedrosiiii, 106 n. 

Menander, Xndu-Greek king, 218, 
225, 289, 241, 248. 

Mercenaries, massacre of, 55. 

MAros, Mount, 53. 

Merutuiiga, JaUi author, 46 a. 

Mesopotamia, Roman conquest of, 
259, 278. 

Metageituion, Attic month, 86. 

Metempsychosis, 175. 

MewAr ^ Udaipur, 415 n. 

MihintalA, stUpa of Mahendra at, 
186. 

Mihira Bhoja, 379, 411 n. 

Mihiragula (Mihirakula), SAkala 
capital of, 76 n.: persecution of 
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Buddli 18111 by^ 203 n .: hi&tory 
of, 316-20, 827, 333. 

Miht'&n, river, 38 ?*,, 03 n , 231 n. 

Milindat Ott/esliona qf^ Buddhist book^ 
22, 225. 

Minavar, tribt>, 480. 

Miiigluur (Mahgluwar), capital of 
Suwut, 61 n. 

Mingdi, emperor of China, 277. 

Miiinugar, capital of Siud, 231. 

Mlrath « Meerut, q. v. 

MiKsiions of Asokii^ 184—00. 

Mifdkahard, law-book, 432. 

Mithilai, country, 400. 

MiihradateH I and II, Parthian 
kings, 227-0, 214. 

Mitradeva a'>&«issinated Sumitra 
Sunga, 203, 204. 

Mitra dynasty, coins of, 204 a. 

Modi script, 435. 

Moga, king, 227 n., 228. 

Moggali, father of Tissa, ISO n. 

Moha, river, 326 n. 

Mo>hi p'o, kingdom, 323-6. 

Monghyr (Mungir) district. 81, 800, 
102, 416. 

Mongolian, accounts uf Kanisbka’s 
council, 268 n, 

Mongols, 24S 

Monuments, historical value of, 

15. 

Mouiiychiou, Attic moatb, K,>, 80. 

Muusikanos, ki 1^0, lUl. 

Mrich-ckhiikaUidf play, 307 tr. 

Mudgagi ' i« Moiiguy*, 800. 

Miuird Itdkshasaf drama, 43 a., 44 
117 n., 120 female guards men¬ 
tioned in, 1 j 8 n. : plots described 
in, 124. 

Miiglialbfn, in Indus delta, 104 n. 

Muluimmad, son of Bakhtyilr, 871, 
401-6. 416; Ofeorl * Shihfib-ud- 
din, 380 n. ' bin Krisim, 01,480. 

Muhammadan conquest, 0, 871, 
882, 380, 303, 396, 404, 407: his¬ 
torians and tx*avellers, 15, 430 ; 
dynasty of Kashmir, 375. 

Muizz-ud-din « Shihab-ud-din, 
380 yf. 

Mukhalihgani Kalinganagaram, 
475. 

Muktilplda Lalitfiditya, kmg of 
Kashmir, 363, 872, 378. 

Mularfga, king of Gujarat, 381. 

Mules, use of, 134 n. 

Mulla (Mala) pass, 102 a. 

Multan, city, not tho scene of 
Alexander’s wound, 06 n.; le¬ 
gend of massacre of Zoroastrians 


near, 348 n.: province, dependent 
on Tseh-kia, 864. 

Municipal ad ministration in Mau- 
rya age, 127, 128. 

Munga, Param&ra Baja, 896, 481. 

Mutilation, penalty of, ISO, 144, 
297, 842. 

Muttra, see Mathura. 

Muzafrai*puf, district, 159. 

Muziris ^ Cranganore, 444, 457. 

Mygdonia, a legendary lady, 238. 

MyRAr«>, RtnfcA, 428^ 482 4, 488, 443. 
460, 466, 468, 476 : «»Gangavadi, 
476; Hoysa!a dynasty of, 432. 

Nabataean monarchy, 278. 

Nugabhata, Uurjara king, 378, 412. 

NagAnanda, drama, 843. 

Niigar Brahmans, 415 n. 

Nagarl ^ Madhyamika, 2J 3. 

Nagarjuni hills, inscriptions in, 
192, 197. ‘ 

Nah.apana Kshaharata, chieftain, 
200, 21J, 217. 

Nahavend, battle of, 850. 

Niihrwalali, city, 314, 380, 

Nakkavaram ■■ Nicobar Islands, 
g,v ^ 466. 

Naksh-f'Rustaiu, inscription at, 
12, 38 n. 

Nr.Ianda, mullM^>tct'y nt, 312, 333, 
350, 869 : temple at, 812. 

Nainbudiri families, 246. 

Nameless king, identity of, 252, 
277. 

Nana ghat inscriptions, 208 n. 

Nuiida dynasty, 30-46, 117, 118: 
Kaja., 208 tu 

Nandi, the Bull of Siva, 272. 

Nandivardlianu, king, 30, 48. 

Nundivurman, Pallava king, 464, 
474, 

Naniiuka, ChandOl Rdja, 890. 

Nan-tiu-xui, chief of the Wu-sun, 
277, 

I Napoleon, Samudragupta the 
Indian, 280. 

Narasimha II, Ho^ala king, 484. 

Narasimhugupta B^ditya, king, 
603 a., 312, 313. 

Narasithha-varman 1, Pallava king, 
458, 468, 478. 

Narmadft (Narbadft), river, 7, 28, 
118, 148, 184n., lOSn.^ 286, 841, 
426, 426, 485. 

Narwar town, 283. 

N&sik, probably capital of Kaha^ 
p&na,217; ? »• Hippokoura,^18it.: 
probably capital of Pulakgiin II, 
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426; early Rllahtrakuta capital, 
42D. 

Navies of Tamil States, 444, 465, 
466. 

Nayapala, king of Bengal, 400. 

Nearchos, Alexander’s admiral, 
89 n., 106-9, 111, lU: trust¬ 
worthy, 121 n.: on use of cotton 
cloth as writing material, 136 n, 

NeduihlLran, Paudya king, 466 n. 

Nodum-cheliyan/Pandya king, 452, 
468. 

Nedumudi^ Killi, king, 462, 468, 
461. 

Nogaputam, Buddhist buildings at, 
466. 

Nellore, town, 438, 446, 460. 

Nepal, capitals of, 162 : Liolicliliavi 
dynasty of, 279: autonomous in 
time of Samudragupta, 285: 
Waug'hiuen-t'sc .in, ^3 : route 
from China througli, 354: rela¬ 
tions of Tibet with, 361, 366: 
history of, 365-8. 

Nerbudda, river, see Narmada. 

Nero, Roman emperor, 277. 

Nerva, Roman emperor, 278. 

Nestorianism in China, 369. . 

News-writers of the Mauiwa kings, 
129. 

Nicobar Islands, Choja annexation 
of, 466. 

Niese, paradoxical notions of, 
113 n., 119 n., 237. 

Nigliva, pillar inscriptions at, 32 a., 
169. 

Nikaia, ( 1 )^ Jalal& 1 >ad, 50, 60: (2) 
on battle-field of tho liydaspes, 
71, 80. 

Nikanor, sou of Farm on ion, 49. 

Nikias, Indo-Greek king, 243. 

Nllgiri mountains, mcgalithic 
tombs on, 444. 

Ni-li town, 122 n, 

Nora-Ora (1), 66 , 67. 

* Northern Cirears,' province, 438. 

Nosala, enchanted isle, 108. 

ivaaiali QNudaea;), town, 4U6, 406, 
416. 

Numismatics (see Coins), principal 
works on, 17 71. 

Nuuex, Portuguese chronicler, 126. 

Nysa, position of, 52, 68. 

Ocean, Indian, 86 . 

Ohind (Uband), on Indus, 60, 81. 
Ill, 874. 

Oldfield, Sk$tch99 from Nipdtf by, 
162 n. 

K 


! Olympic stadium, 135 ?i. 

Omphis, king of Taxila-Ambhi, 

I q, V., 60. 

Onions, forbidden, 297. 

Opian, ? » Alexandria under the 
Caucasus, 49 n, 

< Ora, (l)^Nora, a town in the 
I hills, 66 , 57 : (2) a town in the 
country of tho Oreitai, 114. 

I Ordeal, trial by, 342. 

I Oreitai, nation or tribe, 106, 107. 

{ Origen referred to, 231. 

I Orissa, 161 n., 400. 

1 Orkhon, river, 362, 

I Ormuz, port, 108. 

Orobatis, town in the hills, 67. 
Crudes, Parthian king, 36 u. 
OrthagnoB, Indo-Patihian king, 
230. 

Ossadioi, tribe, 99. 

Otantapiiri, town, ^Bihar, 398, 

I 421. 

, Otho, Roman emperor, 277. 
^0-tion-p'o-chi-lo=j tho Indus delta, 
364. 

Oudh, province, 30, 199, 204 »«, 
213, 280, 288, 293, 366, 379. 
Uu-k*ong-» U-k’ong, q, v., 26. 
Oxatliroi, tribe, 99. 

Ox-iacee, 122 . 

Oxus, x'iver, 220, 260, 264 n,, 277, 

I 286, 289, 360. 

I Oxyartes, satrap and father of 
I Roxana, 99, 116. 

I Oxydrakai, autonomous tribu in 
I the Panjub, 94, 95, 97. 

, Oxykanos, chieftain, 101. 
i 

I Padaria, see Rummindei, 169. 
i Padiyur, beryl mines at, 443. 

I Padma-Sambhava, Buddhist mis>> 

; sionary, 364. 

Padmavatf, (1) sister of. king 
Dariaka, 89 n. : (^2) ^JJIarwar, 

283. 

Pah lava, tribe, 210 ; supposed to 
be identical with Pallava, 469. 
Fainting, origin of Indian, 426. 
PakorGs, ludo-Farthian king, 230. 
Paktyan country, 88 n., 278 n, 

Pala dynasty of Bengal, 397-404. 
Palace, Maurya, 121 n,, 122 : at 
Kftviripaddanam, 416. 

Palaka, king, 194 n. 

P&Iakka, in Southern India, 284. 
Pall, language, 166, 303 n. 

Pall, village, inscription from, 327. 
Pallas, image of, 241 n. 

Pallava, dynasty and history, 447, 

k 2 
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463, 463, 465, 469^77: archi- 
tficturc, 472 n. 

Palli caste, 470, 476. 

J'almyra, rise of, 278. 

Piimil's, Aryan migration across, 

28: Kanishka in, 259 : crossed by 
lIiuenTsang,352: and by Wang- 
hiuen-i’se, 351: Chinese opera¬ 
tions on, 363. 

7 Vena, defined, 140. 

Piinch&ln country, 214^ S75, 377. 

ran-ch^ao, Chinese general, 263, 
264, 262, 278. 

Faiidaia, mythical queen, 451. 

Paiidion, king, 452. 

Pandretiian, old capital of Kaslnnlr, 
162 n\ 

l^ndu, sons of, 27. 

l*an<lya, kin;;doU], de/hied, 416, 
417 : history of, 449 58, 422. 

Paiigu, reagent of Kaslnnlr, 374. 

Piinini, date of, 451 n. 

Panj/ib, changes in rivers of, 91-3; 
in the seventh century, 354. 

Panjkoia, river, «Oouraios, 64. 

Pantaloon. i>.iido-Ureek king, 224, 
243. 

Paper inirodn od into Europe, 363. I 

PivrakraLim-buhu, kiikg <.»l' Ceylon, \ 

456. ! 

Paniinriia {see Pa war), dyna^tty of 
Mfilwa, 895. 

Parnmarcli (^Parinal), Cl'aiidel king, 
393. 

Paramartha, Buddhist author, 47; 
describes Kanishka^s council, 
268 n.: on Yasubatidhu and 
the Cruptas, 330-4. 

Purantnka I, Choja king, 464. 

Parchment, as writing material, 

136 a. • 

Parihar, clan, 322, 378, 380, 384, 
390^: rule in Bitnd6lkhand, 390, 

Paripatva mountains, 6 n. ' 

l^irla-Kimedi, in Orissa, 476 n. 

Parnadatta, viceroy of bkaiidagupta, 

iido, 

Pariiotsa^Punach, 364 «. 

Puropiinisada i, satrapy of, 116, 119, 
149-61. 

Paropanisos Hindu KusIj, or 
Indian Caucasus, 120: spelling 
of, 149 n. 

Parricide kings, 35. 

Pkr4va (Pardvika), Buddhist leader, 
267, 268 n. 

Partha, king of Kashmir, 374. 

Patihia proper, 221; allotted to 
bt, Thomas, 231. ] 


Parthian parricide kings, 85; early 
history, 219-22: kings, Mithra- 
dates I and II, 227-9: chiefs on 
Loiver Indus, 230, 262, 259 : war 
of Kanishka, 262, 

J^asianoi, horde, 226 n. 

I'a^upatinath, convent of, 162. 

I ^atala Bahmauab^d, 101-4. 

Patal 6 n 6 »= delta of Indus, IQl. 

Pa^liputra city, foundation of, 36: 
B Kusuinapura. or Fushpapura, 
36, 39 n. : -» Patna and Bauki- 
pore, 121 : municipal administra¬ 
tion of, 127-9: exploration of 
site of, 136: Asoka's capital, 158: 
animal hospital at, 183: hermit¬ 
age of Mahendra at, 187: the 
Sunga capital, 19S; threatened 
by Menander, 199: = Kusuma- 
dhvaju, 214: probably occupied 
by tho -Lichehluivis, 279: ceased 
to be orditmry residence of Gupta 
emperors, 293: rebuilt by Shfir 
8 hah, 294 : free hospital at, 295 : 
footprints of Buddha at, 340: 
in ruins in seventh century, 
recovered under Dharmapala, 
398. See Additions. 

Paialipiftiirniu ,in South Aroot, 472. 

Patau (l"i Asoka's capital of Nepal, 
162, 837: (2j - Nahrwalah or 
Anhilwara in Gujarat, 314. 

Patar^uli, grammarian, 202 , 213, 
214, 461 n. 

Pathargha^, in Bhugalpur, 399 n, 

Paiika, satrap of Taxila, 227 n. 

Patna, city « Pataliputi'a, 120 , 121: 
latitude and longitude of, 122 n *; 
District, 29, 31. 

Pattiali«^ Padiyur, q,v, 

Patumitra dynasty, 308 n. 

Paul, St., compared with Asoka, 
189. 

Paundravardhuua, kingdom, 373, 
398. 

Pawu, death of Mahavlra at, 29. 

Pawar (see Puramara^, clan and 
dynasty of M&lwfl., 395. 

Peach and pear introduced into 
India, 263. 

Pearl trade, 443, 450, 452. 

Pegu, Asoka's allege mission to, 
187 t kingdom of, 466. 

PeithOu, son of AgOnor, 99 n., 101, 
110, 115,116. 

Penal code of the MauryaS| 180,143. 

Pennar, Northern, river, 438, 446. 

Pepper trado of ICsdabar, 443, 444, 
457. 
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P^rdikkas, general, 50, 95. 

Pergamum, rise of kingdom of. 
197. 

of thn Erythraean Sea^ date 
of, 280, 231 n., 445 n., 450 n., 
450. 

Periyar, river, 4-56, 457. 

Perma'Jagadekamalla II, Cha- 
luk3n, 895. 

Persecution of religion in India, 
909, aifi, i.5.5 

Persepolis, inscription at, 12, 38 n, 

Persia, perrseention of Christians 
in, 284 n.: Hun attacks on, 815 : 
FirOz, king of, 316: ^usru 
Anusbirvan, king of, 821; em¬ 
bassies between India and, 21, 
426. 

Persian hair-washing festival, 124: 
penalty of shaving the hair, ISOn.: 
exposure of the dead to vultures, 
154 n. : names in Indian inscrip¬ 
tions, 188 n.: influence on India, 
U5, 288, 273; style of Asoka’s 
pillars, 165: connexion in third 
century witii India, 278 : combat 
with a lion, 293 : religion, 848 n, 

Portinax, Konian empero^ 278. 

Posbawar Puru«lmpura,qf. r,, 60 n .; 
birthplace of Vasubandhu, 380. 

Petra, Nabataean capital, 278. 

PeukelaoB, Indo-Greek king, 243. 

PeiikelaOtisaBCharsadda, 60, 57, 

60 n. 

Peukestas, defended Alexander, 96. 

Peutingerian Tables, 71 n., 489 n., 

444 n. 

Phaedra, folk-lore tale of, 191. 

Pharro, the fire-god, 271. 

Phegelas ^ BhagOla, 40. 

Phileterian stadiuWf 135 n. 

Philip II of Spain, compared with 
Asoka, 190. 

Philipfos, satrap of countries t'> 
west of the Indus, 98 ; murdered, 
109,115. 

Philipps, Mr. W, B., on St. Thomas, 
28$ n. 

Philostratos, Li^e of Apt^onioB of 
TyanOj 13, 54 n., 62 n., 77 n., 
98 107 n., 230 n. 

Philoxenos, Indo-Greok king, 248. 

Phraatea, or PhraOtes, Parthian 
kings, 85 n., '226, 230 n., 244. 

Pbrynoi, people, 223 n. 

Pleh, Saltans of, 50 n. 

Piety, law of, 175, 177,179, 180. 

Pigeons, carrier, 140. 

Pilgrimage of Asoka, 158-60. 


Pilgrims, Buddhist, 13, 28-6 * Hi- 
uen Tsang, the prince of, 14: 
Fa-hien, the earliest of, 18, 28, 
294. 

Pillar Edicts of Asoka, 161, 107, 
169, 174. 

Pillars, monolithic, of Asoka, 159, 
165. 

Pi-lo-mo-lo ca Bhinmal (Bhilmfil'^, 
q, V , 326 n. 

PimprAma, cApitillation of, 74. 

Pi^frapolef 183 n. 

Piprftwft, early inscription from, 
16 : » Kapilavastu of Asokn, 
169 n. 

Pishtapura=»Pithapuram, 284. 

Pitonika, tri!>6 or nation, 184. 

Pithera R&i =: Frithivi-raja Chau- 
han, 387. 

Pituva country, 348 n. 

Plague, of A.i>. 167, 273. 

Plato, Bactrian king, 243. 

Plays, Sanskrit, inscribed on tables 
of stone at AjmSr and DliAr, 16 : 
ascribed to Harsha, 8^3: Tamil 
and Aryan, 445. 

Pliny, distances recorded by, 81: 
date of his NtUural Ilisionjy 148 a. 

Po-fa-to, pi*obably--Jamil, 354. 

Po4u, Little a Yasin, 363. 

Po-lu~sha»Shilhbazgarhi, 60 n. 

Polygamy at Taxila, 164. 

Polyxenos, ? a Bactrian king, 248. 

PonAni river, 456. 

Pontic era, 259 n, 

Pooli, a district of Keraja, 466. 

POros, (1) gave information to Alex¬ 
ander, 40: ruled kingdom be- 
t tween the Hydaspes and Ake- 
! sinAs, 60 w.: refused submission, ^ 
I 63: had army 50^000 strong, 64 :' 

gave battle, 66: was defeated, 

! 70, 118: taken prisoner, 70: was 

granted territory of the* Glausai, 
78; reinforced Alexander, 74: 

I was promoted, 89 : was placed in 
charge of the Panjab, and t?) 
murdered by EudOmos, 116; 
chariots of, 126 n,; (2) nephew 
of (1), 78. 

Porticanus, chieftain on Indus, 
101 n, 

Portuguese, called Hflnaa, 821 n.: 
at Tuticorin, 45J. 

Po-ta, ? ** Bactria, 278 n. 

Pounnata, beryl mine at, 448. 

1 Poura, capital of Gedrosia, 106 n., 

, 114. 

‘ Poysala « Hoysala. q, «. 
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Prabhakara-VArdhflna, Eaja of 

ThanCsnr, 330. 

yiahof^ha-chandrodaya, drama, 893. 
Pradyota, king of Avanti, 89 «. 
Praesti, tribe, 101 «. 

Prakil^ftditya, title of a Gupta king, 
311, 332 «. 

Prakrit, langnngo, 166. 

Prasii (Pranioi), nations, 40, 43, 
126 n., 206. 

IVfltfipaATIa, title of Prabhakara- 
vardhaiia, 836 n, 

Pratihfira =- Parihfir, qr. v, j 

l^atijndj meaning of, 198 n. i 

Prayaga, Harsba’s assembly at, 
860. 

PfithirdhlWsa, Hindu epic^C-^and- 
Raisd, 387 n, 

Pr*thivi-raja, Cliauhiln, I, II, 387, I 
‘388,393. i 

Prithivi-raja-vijaya^ poem, 387 «. ■ 

Privy Council, Maurya, 140. ; 

Priyadar^ik^'fy drama, 343. i 

Prome, kingdom of, 466. ! 

Proxenoif Maurya officials corro- i 
sponding t.j. 127 n., 238 «. | 

Ptolemy, (1) son of Lagos, 12, 68 , j 
96 n,: (2) Pluladelplios, 147,184, ■ 
197 ; geographer, 218, 4JJ8, \ 

443 n., 446, 460 n. 

Pndukoitai, to'-A’P and state, 446, 
460, ^70. : 

Pnh^vr - Krviripaddann n, 7 . 444. ! 

PulakOi^in, Chalukya king, I, 424, | 
436; TI, 840, 869, 425-7, 437, I 
473, 474. i 

Pulicat. town, 488, 447. 1 

E^ilinda, tribe or nation, 134. 
Puhimayi, Andhra kings, 209-12, , 
. ^16, 217. 

Ponach, staie, 361 ??, i 

Punch^markod coins, 62 n. < 

Punic war, 196, 197, 

Punnata* beryl mines at, 443. 
Puragupta, history of, 311, 882 n. | 
Piirali, river, 106 n. 

/Tirana, coin, 140. j 

Parana^, eighteen, 11 ; value of, 12 ; ' 
date of, 21-8,805, and Additions : 
on Andhra dynasty, 216 : ignore 
the South, 449. 

Piiranic lists, 12, 22, 80, 89, 41 ; 
figures for duration of reigns, 48, 
216 : Hinduism, 346 : pantheon, 
427. 

Puri, temple of JagannEitii at, 475. 
Prirna-varraan, the last d^^scoiidant 
of Asoka, 195, 846. 

Parnotsahga, Andhra king, 216, 


Purra-porul Venha-Mdlat, Tamil 
poem, 4*39 n. 

Purru-nannUrrUt Tamil poem, 489, 
446 n. 

Purufihapura =- Peshawar, 60 n.: 
capital of Kanishka, 261. 

Pushkarana (Pokurna), 290 n. 

Piislipamitra, misreading for Push- 
yamitra, g. 198 n. * 

Puahpapura » Pa^liputra, g. v., 86 . 

Piiahyabhiiti, ancestor'of Harshn, 
346. 

Pushyagiipta, Vai^ya, viceroy of 
Oliandragupta Maurya, 132. 

Pnshyamitra, ( 1 ) Suhga king, 195, 
197-203, 214, 216: (2) nation, 
308. 

Queen, of Bimbis&ra, 32, 35 : Kloo- 
phis of.Massaga, 56: of Mahn< 
padma Nanda, 117 : ofDnvabhfiti 
Suuga, 204 n. : Tcrtia, of Mazdai, 
233: T)hruva Devi, of VikmiDn- 
ditya, 299 ; Ananda, of Kumara- 
gupta I, 311 : Didda of Kashmir, 
875: Pandaia, 451, 

Queens, o^f Asoka, 191, 

^ Milindn, Buddhist hook, 
22 , 226, 

Quetta route, 102 n. 

Quiloii, annexed by Hajaraja Chola, 
465 : oluirch at, 245. 

Jtaghnram.<ay date of, 804 n. 

Rai Jaiptll, misreading for RTgyn- 
pula, g, r., 383 w., 386 n. 

RajAdhirfija, Chola king, 481, 467. 

RSjaditya, Chola'king, 429, 464. 

Rajagriha, ancient capital of Ma- 
gadiia, 31 : hrst Buddhist council 
at, 268. 

Rj&janya Kshairiya, 134 n. 

Rajaraja the Great, Ohoja king, 
481, 454, 464-6. 

Raja^okhara, dramatist, 880. 

Jiajasuyay sacrifice, 201. 

Pdjataraitgiiiif chronicle of Kash¬ 
mir, 10 . 

Rajauri « AbhisAra, 59 n., 88 , 864 n. 

Rajendra Choladeva I, history of, 
897 w,, 466. 

Rajendra-Chola II, KulotttthgA, 
history of, 468, 

Rajendra Pamke^arlvarman, suc¬ 
cessor of RaJ^hirAja, 467. 

Raji, king of Kanauj„881 «• 

RajpOt, clans, 822, 407-15. 

Rajput Ana, Gurjaras in, 821, 379. 
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sAtrap of Mathurft, 227 n. 
Bftjyapjlla, king of Kanauj, 383, 

886 11 . 

B&jyaiSrI, sifter of Harslia, 337. 
BA^jya-vardhana, Raja of TlulnSsar, 
336, 337, 869. 

Ralpachan, king of Tibofc, 864. 
Ramabhadra (Bfirnadeva), king of 
Karmuj, 379. 

Ramncbandra, YAdava Raja, 436. 
Jfdmat^harifatn^ poctm, 18, 400 n. 
Ramadaita, Raja of Mathnrfi, 227 n. 
RamauuodVi^a, anfciqiiitit s of, 188 a. 
Ramknuja, Yaishnava, philosopher, 
433, 468. 

RatnapAla, king of Bengal, 400. 
K/rindi/amj epic, 10. 

Hilmi4vArain, Adam’s.Bridge, 285. 
Rkmpil], in Dacca Dijstriet, 408. 
Rilmpurwil, pillars at, 170 n., 174. 
Rana4ura, chief, 397 n. 

Rafganmti, capital of Karnasu- 
varnn, *837 n. 

RapiT, river, SO, 169 n. 

Rlipil, Little, river, 159 ». 

R&sena, Tomar Riija, 386 n. 
Rashtraku^, clan, 380, .881, 400: 
king Indra III, 380: dynasty, 
427-31 ; ’wars with tho Pallavafi, 
475. 

Rfw Malin, cape, 107. 

Ratanpur, capital of Eastern Chedi, 
890, 394. 

Rafchikasenn, 421. 

RathOr, clan, 379, 885, 890, 413. 
Hoinava^ drama, 343. 

Rat^, clan = Rfishtrakuta, q 424. 
Raverty, works of, 15 n., 93 n ,: on 
Alexander's route, 85: on Mu- 
hammadan conquests, 882 n.: 
on foundation of Delhi, 384 n. 
Rilwalpindl, town and cantonment, 
61, 155. 

Records, oUlcial, 342. 

Red Fort, at Delhi, 386. 

Reign, average length of, 44. 
Religion, Buddhism became a 
world, 188: of the pundits, 302 : 
Harsha's eclecticism in, 845: 
Jain, 440, 463, 464, 465, 463, 473. 
Religious treatises, 80: centre in 
Magadha, 31: persecutions, 202, 
208, 368. 

Rest^houBes, described by Fa-hien, 
296. 

Reverence, duty of, 177. 

Rice, Epigraphia Camatica^ 17 n., 

449. 

Eiij Vtda^ quoted, 92 n. 


EiiM^samhdra^ date of, 304 n. 

Roads, in Maurya period, 186. 

Rock Edicts of Aaoka, 158, 163 n., 
166-8, 173, 196, 197. 

Roht&a, in Salt Range, 63 ». 

Roman awm, 264: coins in Southern 
India, 443: empire and India, 
254, 266, 259, 278; estimation of 
beryls, 443. 

Rome, see Roman. 

RoxanA, consort of AloYAndov, 99, 
116. 

Rudrndaman, Western Satrap, 132, 
133, 210, 217. 

Rudrnsena, Western Satrap, 292. 

Riidrasiihha, Western Satrap, 292. 

Riimniind6T, inscription of Asoka 
at, 169, 174. 

Rupnatb, inscription of Asoka at, 
167 172. 


Sabarcao, tribe, 99 n. 

Sabuktigin, Sultan, 382, 391, 393. 

Sacrifice, prohibited by A'^nfea, 176, 
194: revival of, 190, 194,303. 

Sagara, legendary king, 201. 

Sahasrfim, inscription of Asoka at, 
1G7 w , 179. 

SaiSunnga, dynasty, 9, 31, 44-8, 

Saka dynasty, 274: era, 278, 471 n.: 
religion, 348 n.: Satraps of 
SuiiUhtra, 145 n., 290, 302 : tribo 
or horde, 226, 249, 277, 322, 409. 

Saknia ^ Sialkot, not — Sangala, 
7511.; capital of Mihiragula, 316, 

, 854. 

^akambharlaSumbhar, q, r,, 386. 

Sakarauloi, tribe, 226 «. 

Sakast^nC-STsiun, 209, 226. 

Saketam. in Southern Oiuih, 199, 

, 213, 214. 

Bakra, a god, 349. * 

^5kta Hindus, 370. 

Sakya territory, 29 : clan, 37. 

^akyamuni, epithet of Dodd ha, 

82 n. 

Salaries, Maurya, 140. 

Salem, District, 448, 447, 457, 459. 

Sales, tax on, 128, 142. 

galisuka, Maurya king, 197, 208 w., 
214. 

Salt Range, 79, 80, 83, 238 : crossed 
by Iliuen Tsang, 361: subject to 
Kashmir in seventh centuiy, 354. 

S&%nan%aphdla Sdtm, referred to, 
34 n. 

! S&mantHsona, 102, 415, 
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SamftrAli, lake, 104. I 

Samarkand -■« Sogdiana, 221: Arab I 

oonquost of, 86 S. | 

Samatata, kingdom, IBSn,, 285. j 

Sambastai, tribe, 99 n. ; 

Sftmbliar, Chanhan dynasty of, 886 . 
Sambos, chieftain on Indus, 101. 
Satiikhya philosophy, 832. 
SammitTya, school of Buddhism, 
839, 345. j 

Samprati, tradition# of, 109, 193, I 
440. I 

Samudragupta, history and wars 
of, 6 , 20 , 28U90, 292, 293, 865: ‘ 
compared with Bhoja PawSr, 
396 : easto of, 407: at Kilnclu, I 
471. : 

Sananda Vikrama era, 42 n., 387 n. , 
Sflnchl, stapa.9 at, 165: inscribed ; 
Asoka pillar at, 170, 174: relic [ 
caskets at, 190 n, : Gupta in scrip- 1 
tion at, 827. . 

Sandaruk, legendary city, 232, 233. { 
Sahgala. dcsimction of, 75. ; 

Sangain, of Madura, 453. | 

Saugata, M.sn-ya king, 197, ; 

Saiighamitr3, lesrond of, 187. | 

iSaDgrama, king of Kashmir, 375. 
Sankaravarman, king of Kashmir, 
373, 37,^. 

Sanskrit, allied ho Prakrit and Pali, ( 
16G : plays, 15, 3*3, 387 : revival [ 
, of. 302. ; 

SAnta-ralvshita, Buddhist mission- | 
ary, SO'i. j 

San Thom 6 , shrine of, 235. ! 

Sapor (Shahpur^ I, II, kings of i 
Persia, 272, 274, 278. 
iSapfa^ataka^^ referred to, 208, | 

•Sarapis, deity on Huvishka's coins, i 
271. • I 

Sarasvatl, goddess, 396. 

SarnatA, near Benares, 159, 161, 
170, m, 256 n., 307 it., 899 n, 
Sa^rvastivfidin, BuddhlA school, 

, 267. 

Sa^ftnka, persocuted Buddhism, 
203 n., 346: king of Central 
Bengal, 337, 339, 846. 
Sa^igupta»Sisikottos, 59. 

Sassanian dynasty, 212, 273, 278. 

, 821. 

Satadhanvan, Manrya king, 197. 
SatadniK^Sutlaj river, 17 . r., 92 n. 

S&takarni, name or title cf Andhra 
, kings, 208, 

Siitavg,haua — Andhra dynasty. I 
a.r., 208 , *' 1 


Satiyaputra kingdom, 163,186, 446 , 
459. 

Satpute families, 163 n. 

Satraps, Northern, of Taxila, 227. 

Satraps, Wt stern, of Surftshtra, 20, 
146 n., 290, 302. 

SatyAiiraya, Chalukya kings, 431, 
486. 

Saubhflti^Sophytes, g. v., 90f 238. 

Sawnta, resembled Indian lance, 

195. 

Saurashtra*=Suriishtra, g. Vp 

Savatthi *= Sravasti, g. v., 80. 

Sculpture, Indo<Greek, 241, medi¬ 
aeval, 358. 

Scythia =>the valley of the Lower 
Indus, 230. 

Scythian descent of Rajputs, 409. 

So, tribe Saka, g. v., 226. 

SoIenS, deUy»oncoin 9 of Kanishka, 
266. 

Selcukidan era, 196: kings, 147, 

Seleukos, ( 1 ) Nikator, contempo¬ 
rary of Chandragupta Maurya, 
19 : rivnl of Antigonos and king 
of Syria, 118: invaded India 
unsuccessfully and coded a large 
part of Ariana, 119, 149-51, 219. 
238: dispatched Megasthones as 
envoy, 120, 238: chronology of 
reign of, 196 : son and grandson 
of, 220 : Niese’s theory about, 
119 237 : (2) brother of Anti¬ 

och os Thcos, 220 n.: (3) Kalli- 
nikos, 244 : (4) Philopator, 244. 

Semiramis in India. 49, 105. 

Sena dynasty of Bengal, 403-6, 
416-22. 

Septimus Soverus, Roman emperor, 
278. 

Seres-Chinese, 228 n. 

Sevana (Senna), the Yftdava terri¬ 
tory, 434. 

Seven Pagodas, 474. 

Sha-che, not=»Saketam, 218, 

Shallbazgarhi Po-lu-sha, 00 n. : 

inscription of Asoka at, 168 n., 
173. 

Shahdheri, site of Taxila, 6 t ti., 
79. 

Shahiya kings, 378, 383 n., 409. 

Sh&hkOt, (1) Pass, 57 n.: in 

Gnjrfinwftia District, 816 n, 

Shahpur, see Sapor. 

Shahr, capital of Bijaur, 52 n. 

Slia-lo-ka, monastery, 268. 

Sh&n, nation, 870. 

Shc-hwang-ti, Chinese emperor, 47. 
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Shflr Slifth^ rebuilt Pfttaliputra, 294: 
destroy^ Kanauj, 877. 

Sher Sur, built by Sher Shah, 
877. 

Shib2lb*ud*dlnf Sultan^ wars of, 
877, 885, 389. 

Ships, on Andhra coins, 211: in 
the South, 446, 461. 

Si, viceroy of Kadphises II, 253, 

SiftlkOt, fortress, 74, 76 n., 81, 

SiboU tribe, 08. 

Sibyrtios, satrap of Aracbosia, 
106 n., 116,120. 

Sick, Asoka*s car© for, 183, Harsha’s 
car© for, 344. 

SiddHpura, Asoka’a inscriptions 
near, 167 n., 172. 

Sien*chi, Chinoso general, 363. 

Si fur, legendary general, 232. 

Sigerdis, territory, 218. 

Sigiriya frescoos, 806*. 

Sihwan, ?sSindimftna, 101 n. 

Sikh religion, 368 n. 

Sikkim, state, 865. 

^Iladitya, (1) king of Mo-la-p*o, 
825, {2} title of Haraha-vardhana, 
836 n., 388. 

Simbapura, kingdom*®Salt Eaugo, 
354. 


Siva Skanda, Andhra king, 218 
(table). 

Siva Sri, Andhra king, 218 (table). 

Skanda, deity, 271. 

Skandagupta, history of, 808-11, 
827. 

fikanda Purdna, date of, 22. 

Sknndastambhi, Andhra king, 216. 

Skeirophorion, Attic month, 87. 

Skylax of Karyanda, 37. 

Slavery in India, 100. 178, 180,441. 

Socotra, Christinns in, 235, 246. 

Sodasa, satrap of MatthurA, 227 v, 

Sogdiana « Khanate of Bukhara. 
250, 251. 

Sogdioi, included in sixteenth 
satrapy, 221. 

Sokrates Scliolastikos, cited, 288 n. 

Solank! clan»Ghalukya, q, e., 412, 
414, 

SoraaladevT, queen, 886 n. 

SomasJarman, Maiirya king, 197. 

Some^vara I-IV, Chahikya kings, 
431, 437, 467. 

Son, river, 121, 129 n., 161. 
i Song-yun, Chinese pilgrim, 25, 
261, 310 317. 

Sonmiyani, near Purali river, 
104 n. 


Simhavarman, Pallava king, 471, 
476. 

Simhavishnu, Pallava king, 472, 
474. 

Simuka, first Andhra king, 207,216. 

Sind, associated with Upagupta, 
189; changes in rivers of, 
91, 98, 281 : capital of, 100: 
Kanishka held, 259; kingdom of, 
854,881 : Muhammadan conquest 
of, 889. 

Sindhu, river in Central India, 

200 . 

Sindhuraja, king of Mklwu, 396 n. 

Sindimilna, ?«8ihw&n, 101. 

Sihghana, Ykdava king, 484. 

Sipraka** Simuka, g. r., 216. 

6iMkotto3«>Sa4igupiA, 60. 

Slstftn, province, 209, 226, 229, 
. 248, 249 u., 278. 

Si4anftga, king, 81, 48. 

Slt&, river, 264 n., 265 n. 

Siva, god, on Kushftn coins, 272 : 
worshipped by Harsha and hi^ 
ancestor, 266, 846, 350 i Chola 
kings devoted to, 455, 465, 468: 
, Pallava cult of, 476, 477. 

SivajI, 485 n.l 

Sivalakura, Andhra king, 217. 


Sonpat, seal of Harsha from, 836 n. 
Sopara, inscription of Asoka at, 
168 n. 

Sophagasenas == Snbhagasena, 223 n, 
Sophytes, king of the Salt Kang©, 
80, 90, 238. 

Southern India, defined, 438 r 
defective liistory of, 7, 449. 
Sovanabhumi = Pegu, 187. 
Spalirises, Indo-Parthian king, 

I ^ 229. 

I Sravana Belgola, 146, 440. 

: Srkvastl, capital of Kosala, 80 f site, 
of, 80 n. : almost deaertgil in time 
of Fa-hien, 299 ; VikramSditya, 

I , king of, 333. 

I Srenika, king = Bimbiaarn, g. t?,, 31. 
' Sri Kakulaui, ancient Andhra 
I , capita], 206. See Additions. 

' Srlmkl =: Bhinmftl, g. r., 320 n. 
j Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, 162 «. 
j Sri Purambiya, battle of, 454, 475. 

i Srlrafigam, town, 468. 

Srongdsan-Canipo, king of Tibet, 
‘ 830, 853, 359, 861. 

Ssti-ina>chien, Chinese historian, 
13. 

185 n. 
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Stamp on goods sold, 1'I8. 

StasandroSf sntrap of Aria and 
Drangiana, 11G. 

^tasanOr, satrap of Bactria and 
Sogdiana^ 110. 

Stool, Indian, 07. 

SUianu Ravi, Chora king, 467 n. 

Sthanviiivara (St hanoj^vara), Thnn- 
€saV, 335. 

Stliavira, Buddhist Mabayana 
school, 287, 473. 

Sthiramati, Buddhist teacher, 314, 
329. 

Sthulabhadra, Jain saint, 46 n. 

Stoic, Asokii resomblod a, 190. 

Stone, inscriptions on, 16. 

Strabo, on Alexander's route, 80-3. 

Strato I, II, Indo-Greek kings, 227, 
243. 

Stiipoff^ ascribed to Asoka, 164, 
165 : erected by Harsh a, 344, 
349. 

Subbfigasena - Sophagaseuas, 222, 
223 n. 

Sndari^ana, lake at Girnfiv, 132. 

Sfidra, king oi' Sind, 354 : onstes, 
134 n., 408 n. 

Sue Vihar, inscription from, 257 n. 

Suhafttin, 440. 

Sujyoshtha, Sunp'i king, 203. 

Sukalpa, Nanda, 40 

Sukhchaiiipiir. ? - Nikaia ^2), 71. 

Sumatra, Iffodu coloniof in, 26. 

Siimitiu, Sunga king, 203. 

Sun wiirship, 346, 340, 350, 354, 
372. 

Siindara, a Pfiiulyan roval name, 

, 46<'». 

Suiiga dynasty, 198 204,214. 

t^urashtra, annexed by ChniiUrn- 
gupta II, 145*>;., 290: annexed 
by*Menandor, 199, 213, 223 n. : 
satraps JOf, 145 w., 290, 802 : hold 
by kings of Kanaiij, 880. 

Surat, animal hospital at, 183, 

Susa, Alexander’s return to, 109, 
110, 114. 

Sui^arrnan, last K&nva king, 205, 
206. 216. 

Sushkaletra, in K^islimlr, 260 n. 

Jatakaf referred to, 62 n. 

Sntlaj, rivor, 92, 93, 379. 

Su^w(rna, a gold coin, 311. 

Suvarnagiri, hill, 164 ». 

Suvarnarakha river, 420. 

Suw&t, valley and river, 53 n., 67, 
250 n,:« Udy ftna, 368. 

Saya4as, a son of Asoka, 197 n. 

Suyya, a ininistor in Kashmir, 373. 


I^votilmbara, Jain sect, 46 n. 

Swat, valley, see Suwiit. 

Syr Darya, river » Jaxartra, 362. 
Syria, embassic a to India from, 12 : 
Asoka's mission to, 184. See 
Selenkidan and Seleukos. 

Syrian Church in Indiaj 245. 


y’ahaJcdt-i-Nd^rif history, 416.* 
Tabari, Muhammadan historian, 
426 n. 

Tabari^tan, south of tho Caspian, 
I 363. 

I Taghdumlmsh Pamir Tsungling 
range, 258, 262. 

Ta-hia, Chinese name for Bactrians, 
250, 277. 

TahHk-i-TIindy'hy Albt^runT, 16. 
Tail.a, II, III, Chalukya kings, 
395, 431, 432, 437. 

Tai-tsung, Chinese emperor, .352 w,, 
353, 359, 362. 

Takht-i>Bahiii, inscription, 2.^4 «. 
Takkssila (Takshai^ila) ~ Tuxiln, 

q, V., 61 71. 

Takkola, battle of, 464. 

Takkolam (TakOla^, poi*t, 466. 
i Taklamakan, desort, 248. 

; Talas, in Turkestan, 362. 

Talawiirl, battle of, 888. 

; Talent, value of, 38 n. 

; Tamil, historical poems, 18 : king* 
doins, 163, 446; hostility to 
I Ceylon, 187: country, 413 
j 423, 438 : language and litera- 
j turo, 439, 445, 449, 452, 460: 

I religion, 440, 441 : social con- 
j dition, 441, 445, 

; Tamilakam, the Tamil country, 

I 438. 

! Tamluk-Tftinralipti, 162, 298. 

' TamraliptisTamluk, 162,298. 

1 Tamraparni, river, 450, 

’ T’ang, dynasty of China, 359, 861. 

; Tern^wr encyclopaedia, 405. 

! Tanjore, District, 187 ; great temple 
at, 465. 

Tantric Buddhism, 367, 870. 

Tarft, Green and White, 8C1, 

Turai, pillar inscrii>tiona in, 167, 
1C9, 174 : country, 866. 

\ Taialn, battle of, 388* 
j Tarim basin, 259. 

Tarn, Mr., on Hellenic influence, 
{ 241 n. 

; Tashkurghan, pass, 253. 

1 Tatta, see Tbathah. 

I Taxi1a,a gi'eat city, 50 ; submitted 
to Alexander, 60; seat of Hindu 
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learning, 61, 154 t inarch from, 
6 S, 78-85: Mauryaadminietration 
of, 129: seat of a viceroy, 164 ; 
satraps of, 827 : Parthian ruler of, 
230 n.: remains of, 256 n.: subject 
to Kashmir in seventh century, 
354. 

Telephos, Indo-Greek king, 243. 

TeliigO, language and population, 
423, 460. 

* Ten Tribes^ (Turks), country of, 
362. 

Tents, invention of, 341. 

Tertia, legendary queen, 233. 

ThilnOsar = Sthanvi^vara, 835. 

Tharekhettra = Kad&ram, 7 . r., 
466 n. 

Thathah (Tatta), in Sind, 108. 

Theodore, in Suwfit inscription, 
240 n* 

Tbeodoius, see Diodotos I, 222 n. 

Theopbilos, (1) Indo-Oreek king, 
243, (2) missionary, 240. 

Thi*srong>de-tsan, Tibetan king, 
364. 

Thoaa, satrap of Gedrosia, 106 n. 

Thomas, St., 231-5, 246-7. 

Thracian troops of Alex^inder, 51, 
88, 08, 00 n., 115. 

Tiastancs n Chashtana, satrap, 218. 

Tiberius, Roman emperor, 277, 

Tibet, KambOjas of, 184: persecu¬ 
tion of Buddhism in, 203 n. : 
relations of India with, 360-5 : 
Buddhism in, 864, 402. 

Tibetan affinities of Lichchbavis, 
82 n., 36: traditions, 47 : 

alphabet, 361: defeat by lialita- 
ditya of Kashmir, 372. 

Tigris, river, 109, 259. 

Tilaura Kot ^ Kapilavastu of Hiuen 
Tsang, 159 n. 

Timber, in ancient Indian build¬ 
ings, 122 . 

Timmu, confluence of Jihlam and 
Chin&b at, 91. 

Tlnnevelly, District, 446, 449, 460. 

Tirauri, eri-or for Talawarl or 
Tarain, 7 . r., 388 n* 

TirbOt, province, 36, 353, 392: 
«Tlrabhukti, 390 n. 

TirnjnaDasambandar, saint, 455, 

Tirupathi, hill, 438, 447. 

Tiruvallara, Tamil poet, 446 n., 
468. 

Tiruva^'i-kalam, an early Chera 
capital, 467. 

Tishyarakshitfi, a legendary queen 
of Asoka,n91, 


I Tissa, (1) king of Ceylon, 186: 
(2) Buddhibt saints named, 189 n. 

Titus, Roman empeiw, 278. 

Txvara, a son of Asoka, 192. 

Tocharoi, tribe, 226 n, 

Tokmak, in Turkestan, 362. 

Toleration, 178, 347, 

Tomara, clan, 385 n., 386, 387, 306, 
4U, 

Tomfiros, river, 107. 

T^ong-sha-bu, Turkish cliief, 360. 

Topra, inscribed pillar of Asoka 
from, 170 n. 

ToramUna, Hun chief, 316, 327. 

Tortoise shell, 97 n. 

Torture, judicial, 143. 

Tosali, city, 129, 164. 

Tradition, value of, 4. 

Traikutaka era, 394. 

Trajan, Indian embassy to, 259: 
annexation of Mcsox)otamia by, 
259, 278. 

Travancore, state, 438, 446, 4-17, 
449, 458. 

Travellers, Asoka’s provI**ioii for, 
182; Harsha’s institutions for, 
344. 

Trichiriopoly, district, 467, 472, 

TriloobnnApula, (1) Brijn of Kunniij, 
383, 384 : (2) Shahiya of Ohind, 
384 n. 

Triparadeisos, partition of, 110 , 
115. 

Tripura, Clicdi capital, 390. 

Trivatur (Tiruvattur), sculptures 
at, 455» 

Truthfulness, duty of, 178. 

Tseh-kia, kingdom in Panjaii, 

354. 

Tsing, or Issyk-kul lake, 249. 

Thu ng«ling, mountadhs, 259. 

I Tulu (Tuluva), country and lan¬ 
guage, 168, 438 n., 446, 460. 

Tuiigabhadra, river, 423, 429, 431, 
467. 

Turfiln, in Turkestan, 361. 

Turki kings of Kabul and Ohind, 
873, 409. 

Turkomans, the Parthian s re¬ 
sembled, 220 . 

Turks, destroyed Asiatic empire of 
the Huns ; heirs of the Ephtha- 
lites, 420. 

Turushka, king, 260 n., 817 n. 

TushAspha, Asoka’s Persian 
governor, 132. 

Tttticorin, Portuguese port, 451. 

Tyriaspes, satrap of the Paro- 
panisadai, 50, 99. 
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Udab}i3n(lapuTftaBOhind, q, v., 60 n. 

Udaipur^ or Mewar, 416 n,, 420. 

Udaya, king, 88 , 48. 

Udayngiri, (1) hill in Orissa, 42 n., 
207 n, : (2) hill in Malwa, with 
inscription, 327. 

Udayana, king of Vatsa, 39. 

Uddandapura^Bihar town, 398. 

Udhita, Raja, 361. 

Udyana = Snwat (Swat), 340 n, 

TTgrahliflfi, grammnrirtn, 882 w. 

Ugriisona, king of Palakka, 284. 

Uhand«Ohm<l, q, t\, GO n. 

Uignr hordo, 362. 

Ujjain, capital of Malwa, 29, 164 : 
iidministration of, 129: Asoka 
viceroy of, 155, 164: capital of 
Chnshtana, 217, 218, 291 : 8 lla- 
ditya not king of, 325 : Brahman 
king of, 325. 

U-k’ong, Chhieso pilgrim, 25. 

Uma, goddess, 439. 

UmarkSt, town, 104. 

Und^Ohir.d, q. r., GO w. 

United Provinces, 379, 

UnmattavantL king of KasliniTr, 
874. 

Upagupta, toachtv of Asoka, 169, 
189, 

Upendra, Parainara (Pawftr) chief, 
395. 

Upper India, states d, 389, 392, 
404, 

Ur.aiyur, ancient Chola capital, 185, 
*460, 461. 

Ura'^n « Hazjira District, 59, 88 , 
168 n., 354 

Ush kill- ~ Hushkapura, 271, 

Uttiya, king of Ceylon, 186 n. 

Das^o, cited, 46 n. 

Vahlka tribe, 134 w. 

Vaidyadeva, minister, 401. 

Yaigai river, 8 . 

Vaikkarai, port, 460 n., 457. 

Vaikuntha Perumal, temple, 475. 

YaiSaii^Basar amt Bakhira, 29 n.: 
Lichclihavi clan at, 32, 279, 866 : 
annexed by Magadha, 36, 48: 
visited by Wang-hiuen t’se, 354. 

Vnishnava, religion, 183 n.: philo- 
soplior, RUmAniija, 468. 

VaWravana, deity, 264. 

VaiSya castes, 134 n., 408 n, 

Vajhe«hka, father of Knnishka, 257. 

Vajra, king, 333. 

Vajradaman, captured Gwalior, 
381. 

Tajrayana sect, 867 n. 


Vajrayudha, king of Kananj, 372t 
378. 

Yakatoka grant, 281 n. 

Yakpatiraja, poet, 878. 

VakshQ river »Oxaa, 264 n. 

Yalabhi, dynasty of, 824, 826, 827: 
conquered by Harsha, 840, 859. 

Yalens, Roman emperor, 819. 

Yalerian, Roman emperor, 273. 

Yallabha, royal title, 430. 

Yalialasena^Ballal Sen, q. v. 

Yamana, author, 830. 

Yanga^ Eastern Bengal, 429 n. 

Yaniyambadi, beryl mino at, 448. 

Yanji (Vanchi), ancient Chora 
capital, 457. 

1 Yaradfi, river, 200 . 

! Yaraguna-varman, Pandya king, 

I 464, 476. • • 

; Yarahamlhira,* astronomer, 805. 

Var&hamula « BAramula, < 7 . r. 

YardanosssBardanes, 7 . r. 

Yardhamana»MahavIra, 7 . r, 

Yarendra, province, 899 n., 401 w., 
421 n, 

defined, 134 n., 408 n. 

ydsavadattclf play, 89. 

1 Vasavi, mother of Ajata^atm, 86 n. 

' Vasoo da Cama bombartled Calient, 

199. 

Yasishka, Kushan king, 183 tt., 
255 n., 258 n., 270. 

Yuiiishtiputra, epithet of Andhra 
kings, 209-^11, 216<8. 

Yasubandhu, Buddhist sage, 808 ??., 
308, 328'S4. 

Vasudeva (Yasadeva), (1) Kanva 
king, 204 : ( 2 ) Kushan kings, 2*07, 
212, 268 n., 260 n., 272, 273, 276, 

' 278. 

. Yasumitra, ( 1 ) SuAga king, 200, 
203 : ( 2 ) Buddhist leader, 268. 

‘ Vasurkta, grammarian, 332. 

{ Yatapi a Badkmi, Chaliikya capital, 
424-7, 473. 

: Yutsa, perhaps - Kau^amhl, 129 n, 

■ Vatsaroja, Gurjara king, 398, 428. 

; Vatsiputra, Buddhist leader, 269 n. 

: Vatteluttu, alphabet, 468. 

j Fdyn date of, 11 , 21 - 8 , 80 n., 

44-6, Add. and Corn 

■ Yedavati river, 148 ti. 

; Yeilkla caste, 470, 476. 

I Yellkru, river, 446, 460. 

I Yellura^Elura, 7 . v., 428 n. 

! Yon (Venk^u)* South Truvancore, 

i 447, 460, 466. 

' YehgT, kings of, 284, 425, 429, 468: 
country, 471, 472. 
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Venkata, hill, 488, 447, i 

Vermin provided for, 183. ! 

Vespasian, Roman emperor, 277. \ 

Viceroys of Maurya dynasty, 120, 
164. 

Vidarbha-Berar, 200. 
Vidi^^BliIlsa, 199. 

Ylgi'alia-raja, (1) Cliauhan, 381 n, ; 

(2) J'omara chief of Delhi, 887. 
Vija.va, Andhra king, 212. 

Vijay&ditytt, Chnlukya kin^, 43<>. 

Vijayalaya, Chola Baja, 463. 
Yijayanagar, vast army of, 126: 

kingdom of, 435. 

Yijayapala, king of Kanauj, 382. 
Vijayabona, cf Sena dynasty, 408, 
415, 418. 

V ijayaskanda-vannaii, Pallava 

king, 476 a. 

Vijjana, Kalachurya king, 432. 
Vijilane^vara, jurist,.432. 

Yikraina, Ghoja king, 468, 476. 
Yikramaditya, title of Oiiandra- 
gupta 11,14, 20, 290: of Chandra* 
gupta I, 332; of Skandaguptu, 
832 n.: of sevei-al Ghalukya 
kings, 427, 436, 437, 454, 463, 
467, 476. 

Vikrauianka, Ghalukya king, 432. , 

VikTamdiikadeva-charitUf of Bilhana, * 
18,482 m. * I 

Yikramn^Ila monastery, 398. I 

Yijivayakura 1, II, Andhra kings, | 
217. I 

Yillavar, tribe, 439. j 

Viuaykditya, (1) king of Kashmir, , 
872 : Ghalukya king, 436. j 

Vindliya mountains, 6,163. : 

Yindhyau forests, 337. ! 

Yipk^a, river, 92. ! 

Vira, (1) kings of Assam, 419, 422 : | 
(2) a Pkndya royal name, ^56, 

Vii-a Baliaia, Hoysala king, 434. 
Ylrarajendra Chola, 467. 

Yiraseiia, brother of Agriimilru's | 
queen, 198 n. ! 

Yirudhaka, 37. ; 

Yi4kkba, deity, 271. 

Vi^akha, town, 214. | 

Ylsaladeva » Vigraha-r^a (1), fj . r., | 
887. ; 

Yishnu (1) deity, 292, 346, 476; ! 

(2) Hoysala king, 434. 

YishiiUgopa, Pallava king, 284, 471, [ 
476 M. i 

Vishnugupta Chknakya, </. r., 42, ! 

187 M. I 

Kis/tnu Puntiiia, date of, 11, 21 ~3, i 
Add. and Corr. i 


Vishnuvardhaua, Eastern Ghalukya 
king, 425. 

Vi.4varupasena, Sena king, 415. 
Vitasta, river, 59 78. 

Vltollius, Roman emperor, 278. 
Vizagapatam, District, 438. 
VonOiiOs, Indo-Parthian king, 229, 
244. 

Vrihaapati, Maurya king, 192. 
Vrishasona, Maurya king, 192. 

Vrijjiiin confederacy. 29! 

Vultures, exposure of dead to, 54. 
Vyaghra Raja, 281. 

Vyath, I’ivor, 78 n. 


Waddell, Lt.-Cul., on Putahputra, 
121 «. 

Wages fixed by authority, 127, 

Wahindah ^ llakra, the * lost river 
92, 98, 365, 379, 430. 

Walk Valabhl, q, r., 324. 

Wang-hiuen-t'se, Gliinuso envoy, 
352, 353, 359, 361, 366. 

War, Aaoka forswears, 15T. 

Wai*da, river, 200. 

Wardak vase, 271 n- 

War-office of Maury as, 126 h. 

Water, king owner of, 181 »t. 

Water-rate, 132, 

Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Traixls, 
25. 

Waznubiid, town, 73 7u, 81. 

WeapoiKs, Indian, 68, 125. 

Woi dynasty of China, 360 w. 

Weight of coins, 254 w., 257, 311. 

Weights and measures, 128. 

Wei-ahu, a Chinese work, 130. 

Wells, constructed by Alexamlor iiu 
Siiid, 104: constructed by Asoka,| 
182. ^ 

Won*cheng, Cliiuese princess, 301, 
366. / ^ 

West and East, 2, 239, 

Western Ghats, 425. N 

Western Satraps, 145 tt., 209-11, 
£17, 218, 261, 200. 

Western Turks, 317 w., 320. 

Whipping, seven kinds of, 143. 

White Huns, 816-22, 327. 

Wima Kadphises ~ Kadphises II, 
q, c., 252 n. 

Wine, forbidden, 297: Yavauu, 
444. 

Wounding, penalty for, 130. 

Writing, art of,‘27, 136, 166. 

Wu-sun, horde, 248-50. 

Wu-ti, Chinese emperors, (1) Liang, 
160 : II, Han, 277. 
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XandraiKius, king, 40. 

Xanthippoii:!, Icguudary deacoiii 232. 
Xufchroi, tribe, 

Xerxes, ludiau soldiers of, 37, 38 n. 

Yadava dynasty, 434, 435. 

Yadii khigdom, 396. 

Y^ujiia Sri, Andhra king, 211, 212, 
218 (table). 

Yakub-i-LTiis, AlRb general, 374. 

Yarkand (Yarkand), coiiquorcd by 

Kani:dhka, 262: Mahayana in, 
264 n. 

Yasahpuhi, Raja of Kanauj, 384. 
Yasin « Little Po-lii, 363. 
Ya^odharnian, Raja of Central 
India, 318,320, 

Ya^ioniati, queen, 336 n, 
Vasovarnian, (1) king of Kanauj, 
372, 376 : (2) Cliandel king, 391, 
Yaudhoya, tribe, 286. 

Yavaua, tribe or nation, 184, 274, 
398; opponents of Yasumitra, 
200 • Mcnaiidor's Greeks, 213 : 
~ meaning of name, 321 : — 
Homan soldi'rs, 444: colony, 
sliips, and wines, 414, 


Yen-kao-ching*Kadphisea II, g.o., 
252 n. 

Yezdigerd, king of Persia, 359. 
Yi-tsing-I-tsing. q, 26. 
YoginIpura«Dollii, 885 n. 

Yuan Ghwangc^HluenTsang, q, v, 
Yudliishthira, era of, 27 n. 

Yuo-ai, embassy to China of, 299 n, 
Yueh'chi, migrations and empire 
of, 248-54, 256, 277 : Hinduized, 
322, 409. 

Yuga-purdna, 214 n. 

Yunnan, recovered by Cfiina, 360. 
Ydsufzl country, 50, 57. 

Yuvar&ja = Crown Prince, 467 ». 

ZabuUstan -^Ghazni, 363. 
Zain-ul-Akbarf history, 384 
Zamorins of Calicut, 459. 

Zarangoi, nation, 100 n. 

Zeus, 77 

ZimpL Taudu, sfiepa, 162 n. 

Zoilos, Indo-Greek king, 243. 
Zoroasirian deities, 265 n., 266: 
alleged persecution, 347 is. See 
Persian. 

Zukar, village, 260 n. 
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summary of Mr. Fargiter's views, unfortunately, is not per¬ 
fectly accurate, 'fhc following emendations are required : Line 
for ‘ Matsva and Vayu * recta ‘ Mats^iu Vttyu, and Brakmat^da ’; 
line 32, for * and best ’ read * and in some respects the best *; 
lint! 35,/«r ‘ corrupted ’ read ‘ corrupted and interpolated *; line 36, 
for ‘ only ’ read ‘ Aiefly *; line 42, dele ‘ Sanskrit \ Page 23, line 1, 
for ‘ the compilation then made was enlarged ’ read ‘ tnc first cer¬ 
tain compilation was made \ 

31, «. 1. Bor ‘ D. J, H.’ rmd * Dr. J. H.’ 

43. Bhosa, Dar^aka, &c. See K. P. Jayaswal, * The Plays of Bhasa 
and King Darsaka of Magadha’ (J. Brot\ A. K Ji., 1913, 
pp. 259-69 ).^/rhe author of that paper believes that Bhasa pro¬ 
bably lived Tn- the first century a. c. He distinguishes the Vatsa 
territory from Kau^mbl, identifies King Pradyoto will) * the Maha- 
sena \ and distmsses many other points. 

13, 117, 196. Mr, K. P, Jayaswal argues that the reign of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya may have begun in 325 a. c., as accepted hy Jain 
authorities (J. Pror. A. S, JB., 1913, pp. 317 23). 

43. n. 1. The same writer confirms the opinion that the Afudrtt-llfikehitsa 
was composed early in the fifth century a.c., during the reign of 
Chandra-gupta If, Vikramfiditya (‘The Date of the Mudra-iiak- 
shasa, &c.*, Jnd, AnL^ Oct. 1913, pp. 265-7). 

50, n. 2. ‘ Babur ’ or ‘ Babur *, not ‘ Babar \ is the correct spelling 
(K. D. Ross, J. Proc, A. S, 2?., 1910, extra no., p. iv). 

76, n. 3. The officer alluded to, Mr. H. L. Shuttlcworth, I.C.S., 
informs me by letter dated Feb. 15, 1914, that he has examined 
the course of the Bias for 50 miles from the point where it leaves 
the hills to the Mukeriiin ferry, and has considered all possible 
sites for the altars. Mr. Shuttlcworth, who has not complete d his 
inquiry, is provisionally of opinion that the altars must have BRla 
‘situated on the low hills to the north of the Bias between! 
Indaura in the Nurpur Tahsll of the Kangra District^]d Mirthal ] 
in Gurdaspur', a position distant only about 2(Vfmies from ihe^ 
site conjccturally indicated on the map in this book, ancH^^r 
5 miles from the actual plains *. The Bias has been inovn^^Bh 
for many years, and is still cutting back into the lower ^iTills. 
Indaura it probably was at one time some 5 miles to the south ^ 

iiio present main channel, and there is reason to suppose that the 

altars must have been swept away long ago. 

113. Mr. Edwyn Bevan has kindly drawn niy attention to the following 
German publications on Alexander's Indian campaign, vi»: 

1. W. Tomaschek, ‘ Topographische Erliiuterung der Kustenfahrt 
Nearchs vom Indus bis ssum Euphrat* {Siizwng$-Ber, d. Akad. 
d, Wmenschaften {philosoph.-hisU Klasse)^ Wien, 1890, art. viii. 
The author holds that the Habb river (Hab of /. G.), and not the 
Purali, represents the Arabia. 

2, Max. Graf Yorck v. Wartenburg, Kurze Uehersirht der FeldzOge 
Alexanders dee Qroesen^ Berlin, Mittler and Son, 1897. The author 
a^pts the erroneous theory that the Hvdaspes was crossed at 
JoAlpur, and, like the other writers citea in this note, shows no 
ac^iuaiatance with modern literature on the subject in English. 
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His attempt to exhibit on a map the courses of the rivers in Alex¬ 
ander's time is purely imapnaryt and unsupported by any evidence. 

3. C. Schubert, * Die Porusschiacht * (Uhdnisches Museum fiir 

PhUologie^ Band Ixvi (1901), pp. 543-62. Some of the author's views 
differ rrom’mine. I do not believe that any serious advance of 
knowledge can be secured, until people agree as to the crossing-place 
and then test the historian's accounts by prolonged local investiga¬ 
tion. * j 

4. Hans Delbriick, Ge.'^chifMe der Krmfskunst u, a., erster Tell, 
Auflage (Stilke, Berlin, 1D08\ pp. 014>-25. I agree that Alex¬ 
ander probably did not bring 100,000 or 120,000 men across the 
Hindu Kush and that most of the statistics of armies.in ancient 
authors are untrustworthy. See mprtty p. 49, note 1. 

I have looked througli all the four publications and do not find 
reason to alter my text. The treatise by A. K. Anspach, De 
Alexfitidri Magni ExpeiUtlone /ndica (^Teubner, Leipzig, 1902,1903) 
is useful for critical annobitions on the Greek and Latin writers, 
but they are too minute for me to utilize. 

115. The dates in the heading should be n.c. to 273 b.c.* 

121, n. 2; 130, 105. Excavations conducted at Kuu^f'lliar near Patna by 
Dr. Spooner of tlic Archaeological Survey at the cost of Mr. Katan 
Tata, of Bombay, have revealed remains of a ‘ Hall of 100 Pillmrs', 
apparently copied from the prototype at Persepolis. The work, 
which is still in progress, has been partially described in Annual 
Jlep. Arch, Survei/ of Jndiu^ Eastern Circle^ 1912-13, pp. 55-61, 
and results of profound interest are expected. Dr. J. H. Marshall 
has found a ‘Mauryan chaityorlmW at SanchT. Our knowledge 
of the state of civilization in Maurya and pre-Maurya times is 
likclv soon to be greatly extended. 

110, M. 4. ^rhe reference is to p. 52 of the Memuinf. 

166, n. 1. See J. jL A, S,, 1913, pp. 669-74. 

206 ff. Se'* P. 'r. Sri/iivas Iyengar, ‘ Misconceptions about the Andhras' 
ilnd. Ant, Nov. 19r<, pp. 276-8), The writer of that essay argues 
that th^ Andhras must iiavc spoken Prakrit, not Tclugu, and that 
their rule spread from west to east down the river vaUeys, and not 
as stated in the text. 

n. 1. Baron A. von Stael Holstein shows reason for believing that 
Kusha (Kusa) ‘was the correct name of the warlike race that 
gave Kanihlm to the Buddhist worldThe forms transliterated as 
‘ KusI -^n’, &c., appear to be genitives plural of the name Kusha 
(Kus;i). (‘Was there a Kus^ina Race?’ J. It A. 5., Jan,, 1914, 
op. 79-88.) 

Excavations at a small town called Mat in the Mathura district 
h^ve disclosed the remarkable life-size statue of Kanislika (see 
Plate) and two other headless statues of kings. The name and 
titles of Kanishka are inscribed on his skirt in plain script. The 
debiils of his dress and equipment are of interest, and differ from 
those shown on the coins. For description of Mat, see Growse, 
Mathura, 3rd ed«, 1883, p. 391. 

320, a. 1; 378, n. 5. For ‘ Bhandharkar' read ‘ Bhandarkar'. 

335, n. 1. For ‘ Slhduu' read ^Slhdnu \ 

338, n, 2, col. 2. P^or ‘ spring of a. d. 644 * read ' spring of a. d. 643 

3T1, L 14. For ‘ BakhtiySr ’ read ‘ Bakhtyfir 
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